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•  When  it  comes  to  motives,  let  us  leave 
the   role  of   omniscience   to  God. — MRS. 
DWIGHT  W.  MORROW. 

•  We  ought  to  drop  out  the  words  "la- 
bor relations"  and  act  and  think  in  terms 
of   "human    relations."   —   ELINORE    M. 
HERRICK,    regional  director,   NLRB. 

•  If  words  always  meant  the  same  things 
to  all  people  we  should  have  nothing  but 
unanimous   decisions   from   the   Supreme 
Court. — CHARLES    POOR   in   New   York 
Times. 

'  Time  does  not  permit  any  adminis- 
trator in  the  defense  program  to  tolerate 
unnecessary  innovation  or  experimenta- 
tion in  the  social  or  economic  field. — 
LEON*  HENDERSON,  Price  Administrator. 

•  One   thing  you   learn   very   quickly   in 
teaching   students    at    the    loftiest    levels 
of  education  is  that  they  cannot  read. — 
ROBERT  MAYNARD  HUTCHINS,  president, 
University  of  Chicago,  in  Harpers  Mag- 


*  The  resolution  that  moves  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  was  not  handed  down 
from  above  by  any  one  man.  It  is  the 
groundswell  of  all  the  people — it  comes 
from  the  grass  roots  and  the  alleys  and 
the  houses  of  little  towns.  That  is  our 
huge  weapon. — The  Council  of  Democ- 
racy in  "This  is  Our  Answer." 


So  They  Say 


•  We    are    a    funny   people. — PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 

•  The  State  is  no  magic  cornucopia;  it  is 
only  a  mechanism  of  cooperation. — GEOF- 
FREY CROWTHER,  editor,  London  Econo- 
mist in  Fortune. 

'  We  have  established  such  a  habit  of 
grousing  about  what  goes  wrong  that  we 
almost  forget  to  remember  that  in  this 
country  a  lot  of  things  go  right. — H.  V. 
KALTENBORN,  radio  commentator. 

'  Owing  to  the  requisition  of  steel  by  the 
U.  -S.  government  we  are  faced  with  a 
very  dangerous  shortage  of  wire  hangers. 
The  situation  is  becoming  very  tense. — 
Sign  in  a  dry  cleaning  shop.  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

'  Oh  God,  who  doth  understand  the 
dreadful  path  which  now  our  feet  must 
tread  .  .  .  forgive  us  our  share  in  the  sin 
of  all  the  world  which  has  brought  to 
so  many  the  fruit  of  these  terrible  days. 
Keep  us  from  the  bitterness  of  hatred, 
the  temptation  to  revenge,  the  pessimism 
of  despair... — Prayer  of  the  REV.  LES- 
LIE D.  WEATHERHEAD,  minister  of  The 

City  Temple,  London. 


'  You  cannot  legislate  harmony  and  co- 
operation.— BAUKHAGE,  radio  commenta- 
tor. 

•  The  future  will  not  take  care  of  itself. 
It  will  be   what  we   make   it. — HELEN 
WRIGHT  to  the  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary. 

•  War    does    not    so    much    create    new 
problems  as  bring  to  the  forefront  prob- 
lems  which   have   been   for   long   in   the 
state   of   incubation. — LORD   DAWSON   of 
PENN. 

•  In  view  of  the  multitude  of  the  popu- 
lation and  in  view  of  their  valor  in  war, 
the  confines  of  Switzerland  were  too  nar- 
row   for    the    Helvetians. — Orgetorix    in 
Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  c.  51  B.  C. 

'  The  richest  man  in  England  cannot 
buy  a  new  car,  a  new  tire,  a  new  alumi- 
num pan  or  a  stainless-steel  knife.  These 
goods  are  not  produced  any  more  for 
civilian  use. — PETER  F.  DRUCKER,  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

•  Hate  is   an  infectious  disease,  dissem- 
inated  by  carriers.     Hate   orators,   hate 
publishers,  hate  organizers,  are  as  serious 
a  menace   as  typhoid  carriers.     It  is  no 
use  to  intern  them;  they  should  be  hos- 
pitalized.  -    -THE     REV.     EVERETT    R. 
CLINCHY,    president,    National    Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews. 
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In  Hawaii.    Amid  clouds  of  smoke  caused  by  Japanese  incendiary    bombs   in   the  surprise  attack,   Red   Cross  nurses 
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In   San   Francisco.   When   the  first   American   children  had  to  be  evacuated 
from  American  territory  to  "the  mainland,"  volunteers  were  ready  for  them 
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War  and  Welfare 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER  and  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


NOT  a  contingency  of  tomorrow  but  a  grim  fact  of 
today  confronted  the  members  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  when  they  assembled 
in  Washington  in  mid-December  for  their  sixth  annual 
round  table  conference.  They  had  planned  to  discuss  the 
impact  of  the  defense  program  on  the  public  welfare  serv- 
ices for  which  they  are  responsible.  But  during  the  very 
days  when  many  of  them  were  en  route  to  the  meeting  the 
implications  of  defense  became  the  realities  of  war.  The 
word  was  no  longer  "If  it  comes,"  but  "Here  it  is." 

No  one,  least  of  all  the  APWA  staff  who  planned  it, 
knew  how  the  conference  would  turn  out.  Would  peo- 
ple come?  Would  the  program,  developed  out  of  the  pre- 
December  7  concerns  of  the  membership,  fit  their  changed 
temper  on  December  12? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  was  "Yes."  People,  some 
600  of  them,  came  from  all  over  the  country,  from  every 
walk  of  public  welfare  life — city  and  town,  county  and 
state.  Each  one  came  full  of  his  own  problems,  looking 
and  hoping  for  the  answers.  What  each  one  discovered 
was  that  his  problems  were  not  unique.  They  were  com- 
mon to  everyone ;  they  sprang  from  the  changes  and  ten- 
sions of  the  past  year,  and  were  accentuated  and  sharp- 
ened, but  not  created,  by  the  fact  of  war.  And  the  an- 
swers were  not  to  be  found  in  Washington;  they  must  be 
searched  for  at  home. 

And  so,  because  its  topics  were  close-in  and  immediate, 
the  planned  program  stood,  but  the  approach  and  emphasis 
changed.  Theory  went  out  the  window  and  concrete  ex- 
perience came  in.  "What  can  we  do?"  gave  place  to 
"What  must  we  do?"  If  there  was  a  single  thread  that 
ran  through  all  the  discussions  in  and  out  of  meetings,  it 
was  a  quick  readiness  to  accept  new  duties,  but  along  with 
it  an  awareness  that  clearly  defined  lines  of  responsibility 
are  necessary  to  effective  performance. 

The  lines  come  down  from  the  top,  from  the  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  the  Red  Cross — but  what  happens  when 
they  meet  in  Ourtown?  Who  should  do  what?  If  civil- 
ians, especially  children,  are  evacuated  from  certain  areas, 
whose  job  will  it  be  to  look  after  them  in  the  places  where 
they  go?  The  OCD?  The  Red  Cross?  The  going  child 
welfare  services?  What  about  competent  people  to  do  all 


the  jobs  that  are  looming  up?  Public  welfare  staffs  from 
top  to  bottom  already  have  been  "raided"  by  expanding 
national  and  emergency  organizations.  What  about  people 
to  carry  on  the  regular  welfare  services  in  Ourtown? 
What  about  the  hard-won  standards  of  personnel?  Yes, 
what  about  the  merit  system? 

Of  course  there  are  volunteers,  plenty  of  them,  it  seems, 
for  the  new  activities  colored  by  wartime  conditions.  But 
volunteers,  the  public  welfare  people  admitted  a  little  rue- 
fully, had  never  been  very  much  in  their  scheme  of  things. 
They  would  have  to  learn  to  use  them.  But  how?  Who 
would  train  them  and  for  what?  Could  the  routines  of 
the  unglamorous  county  welfare  office  hold  them  against 
more  adventurous  calls  on  their  time  and  interest? 

THE  question  that  popped  up  at  every  session,  big  or 
little,  was,  "Where  does  the  Red  Cross  come  in?"  In 
such  matters  as  home  service  will  it  pick  up  where  it  left 
off  in  the  other  war  when  there  was  no  nationwide  public 
welfare  organization?  In  the  event  of  acute  local  emer- 
gency is  the  OCD  or  the  Red  Cross  Disaster  Relief  Serv- 
ice responsible?  Would  the  evacuation  of  children  be  a 
"disaster"  in  the  Red  Cross  sense?  Who  should  adminis- 
ter allowances  to  soldiers'  families  ?  County  welfare  offices 
with  their  established  responsibility  for  handling  public 
funds?  The  Red  Cross  with  its  franchise  for  "providing 
or  securing  the  service  and  assistance  needed"? 

Red  Cross  people  were  in  every  meeting  and  only  rarely 
were  they  stumped  by  the  questions  flung  at  them.  The 
final  answer,  even  to  the  stumpers,  seemed  to  be:  "Go 
home  and  iron  this  out  in  your  own  community  with  the 
people  and  under  the  conditions  that  you  have  there.  Get 
together,  not  for  glory,  but  for  service." 

Representatives  of  both  the  Red  Cross  and  the  OCD 
stood  firmly  on  the  joint  statement  of  policy  adopted  in 
September,  holding  that  within  that  framework  responsi- 
bility at  any  level  could  be  defined  and  implemented.  To 
quote  that  statement: 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  is  the  official  government 
agency  "to  assure  effective  coordination  of  federal  relations 
with  state  and  local  governments  engaged  in  defense  activities, 
to  provide  for  necessary  cooperation  with  state  and  local 
government  in  respect  to  measures  for  adequate  protection 


of  the  civilian  population  in  emergency  periods,  to  facilitate 
constructive  civilian  participation  in  the  defense  program,  and 
to  sustain  national  morale." 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  the  responsible 
agency  for  relief  of  suffering  caused  by  disaster,  both  in 
peacetime  and  in  the  national  defense  emergency,  by  pro- 
viding food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  and  nursing  care  and 
other  basic  necessities.  Therefore,  Red  Cross  Disaster  Relief 
Service,  nationally  and  in  local  chapters,  will  serve  in  emer- 
gency care  and  rehabilitation  of  individuals  and  families  suf- 
fering from  disaster  caused  by  belligerent  action  during  the 
national  defense  emergency  in  cooperation  with  governmental 
agencies— national,  state,  and  local.  In  rescue  work  and 
emergency  medical  service  caused  by  belligerent  action  by 
which  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  assumes  leadership  and 
responsibility,  the  Red  Cross  will  make  its  services  available 
as  needed. 

The  Red  Cross  "acts  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  their 
army  and  navy."  Cases  of  active  service  and  ex-service  men 
and  their  families  should  be  referred  to  the  Red  Cross 
which  is  responsible  for  providing  or  securing  the  service  and 
assistance  needed.  In  carrying  out  these  services  the  Red 
Cross  makes  maximum  use  of  other  community  resources. 

It  was  not  quite  clear  just  where  this  division  of  re- 
sponsibility left  the  established  welfare  services,  especially 
in  those  communities  where  local  defense  councils  had  been 
set  up  outside  the  general  framework  of  government 
agencies.  Some  of  the  welfare  officials  seemed  to  think  that 
it  left  them  holding  the  bag.  Others  admitted  that  per- 
haps they  had  been  less  than  aggressive  in  insisting  that 
local  welfare  and  health  services  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  fabric  of  defense  and  must  be  woven  into  it.  It  was 
evident  that  certain  state  and  local  defense  councils  were 
due  for  enlightenment. 

This  gathering  had  overtones  as  well  as  undertones. 
The  overtones  were  those  of  English  experience  in  welfare 
services  in  time  of  war,  brought  to  the  conference  by  Mal- 
colm MacDonald,  High  Commissioner  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Canada;  by  Margaret  Bondfield,  former 
British  Minister  of  Labor,  now  an  officer  of  the  National 
Council  on  Social  Service,  and  by  Eric  Riddle,  the 
APWA's  observer  of  the  British  social  services. 

Mr.  MacDonald  spoke  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  past  wars,  he  said,  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  civilians  had  had  only  a  minor 
part,  but  in  this  one  they  are  in  the  front  line  of  battle, 
sustaining  the  physical  well-being  and  the  morale  of  the 
people.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  had  more  duties 
thrust  upon  it  than  it  ever  dreamed  of.  It  had  prepared 
for  certain  eventualities  and  it  had  to  deal  with  entirely 
different  events.  It  had  to  learn  to  be  a  builder,  an  engi- 
neer, an  undertaker,  and  a  nursemaid.  ''One  of  the  great 
strengths  of  Britain  has  been  the  capacity  to  adapt  quickly." 

"The  evacuation  of  children,"  said  Mr.  MacDonald. 
"was  a  great  adventure,  but  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
great  movement  of  people  into  rural  communities."  These 
people  carried  their  health  and  welfare  problems  with 
them,  and  services  for  them  had  to  be  improvised.  Im- 
provised, too,  was  the  organization  for  caring  for  the  home- 
less, "one  of  the  most  remarkable  programs  of  mutual  aid 
known  to  human  history."  Many  of  the  improvisations 
will  have  a  permanent  influence,  Mr.  MacDonald  be- 
lieves, on  England's  post-war  institutions:  "It  is  a  social 
revolution  that  is  going  on,  peacefully  accomplished  by- 
common  consent  in  stress  of  war.  .  .  .  When  the  cannons 
stop  there  will  be  more  work  for  men  to  do,  the  creative 


work  of  peace.  We  must  fashion  a  new  society  worthy 
of  our  people." 

Miss  Bondfield.  spoke  in  a  number  of  meetings,  but 
always,  whatever  the  immediate  topic,  she  emphasized  how 
the  strength  of  Britain  has  been  fortified  by  the  sense  of 
every  man  and  woman  that  his  task,  however  dull  and 
humble  it  may  seem,  is  an  integral  and  valuable  part  of 
the  whole  national  effort.  "We  accept  the  compulsory 
things  because  we  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  organization 
which  made  them."  Official  leadership,  said  Miss  Bond- 
field,  must  be  vested  in  local  authority,  but  actually  it 
often  comes  from  the  outside  and  from  the  most  unex- 
pected places.  "So  long  as  it  works  within  the  national 
plan  we  take  it  where  we  find  it.  ...  " 

Mr.  Biddle,  whose  observations  on  the  British  social 
services  already  are  familiar  to  readers  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  [see  "Public  Welfare  in  Great  Britain,"  October 
1941,  page  283],  emphasized  that  in  no  period  of  British 
history  has  there  been  such  enlargement  of  social  services 
as  in  the  past  two  years.  In  our  own  situation  he  warned 
against  any  neglect  of  the  long  range  social  services,  and 
cautioned  against  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  for  like 
services.  The  leadership  and  direction  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  resented  by  local  governments;  it 
should  be  demanded.  Neither  local  nor  even  state  boun- 
daries nor  the  claims  of  "vested  interests"  should  inter- 
fere with  this  national  direction.  "We  are  a  nation  at  war 
and  we  must  act  as  a  nation." 

THE  round  tables  that  give  this  conference  its  name 
were  preceded  by  meetings  of  the  two  national  coun- 
cils, one  of  state  and  one  of  local  welfare  administrators, 
organized  under  the  APWA.  The  major  concerns  of 
both  groups  did  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  whole 
conference.  Both  were  troubled  by  the  spate  of  "federal 
representatives"  that  had  descended  on  them  of  late,  armed 
and  panoplied  with  programs  that  called  for  local  organi- 
zation 'and  support,  but  took  little  cognizance  of  local  in- 
stitutions and  resources.  Both  were  troubled  by  the  con- 
stant time-consuming  demand,  usually  from  "higher  ups," 
for  exhaustive  information  on  specific  subjects  which,  as 
likely  as  not,  was  already  in  the  files  of  the  enquirer  or 
of  some  kindred  agency.  Some  arrangement  for  a  clearing 
of  information  seems  to  be  an  urgent  necessity  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  state  administrators,  the  APWA  will  form 
a  committee  to  work  out  a  scheme  with  federal  officials. 

The  local  administrators  were  particularly  troubled  by 
problems  of  maintaining  competent  staff  under  the  current 
pressures.  While  case  loads  are  down,  the  cases  remaining 
on  the  rolls  are  complicated  and  require  the  best  qualified 
workers.  But  other  jobs  beckon,  and  public  welfare  sal- 
aries cannot  compete  with  those  of  private  agencies  or  with 
those  of  other  government  agencies.  There  is  general  un- 
certainty among  the  professional  personnel  with  a  good 
deal  of  soul-searching  on  the  relative  usefulness  of  national 
and  local  jobs. 

The  conference  program  was  organized  into  panels  and 
round  tables  focused  on  particular  problems.  But  there 
was  no  effort  to  confine  discussion  to  water-tight  compart- 
ments. Anyone  could  talk  about  anything  anywhere — and 
did.  In  this  brief  report  of  vigorous  and  provocative  dis- 
cussions, it  is  possible  only  to  indicate  their  general  direc- 
tion. Detailed  summaries  will  be  found  in  the  current 
Public  Welfare  News  (10  cents  from  the  APWA,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago). 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

Leaders  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association.  Left  to  right:  president,  J.  Milton  Patterson,  director,  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  chairman,  National  Council  of  State  Public  Assistance  and  Welfare  Administra- 
tors, Howard  L.  Russell,  secretary,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance;  chairman,  National  Council  of 
Local  Public  Welfare  Administrators,  Charles  J.  Rieger,  Jr.,  director,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Louisville,  Ky. 


In  opening  the  panel  on  community  organization, 
Charles  P.  Taft,  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,  said  that  the  time  for  sur- 
veys had  passed  and  the  time  for  action  had  come.  "How 
can  we  secure  integrated  operation  that  makes  people  part 
of  a  great  unity,  part  of  a  national  community  to  which 
they  are  making  a  contribution  ?" 

A  good  many  "musts"  ran  through  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion: "the  federal  government  must  .  .  .  the  community 
must  .  .  .  we  must."  The  upshot  was  the  conclusion: 

We  must  achieve  integrated  planning  which  will  recognize 
a  central  governmental  responsibility  to  provide  basic  com- 
munity services  but,  at  the  same  time,  make  full  use  of 
private  and  voluntary  resources  and  efforts.  We  must  have 
integrated  planning  which  will  provide  for  adaptation  of  na- 
tional programs  to  the  needs  in  the  several  states  and  of 
state  programs  to  the  needs  of  local  communities.  We  must 
have  integrated  planning  to  make  effective  use  of  local  leader- 
ship, local  initiative,  and  local  resources. 

The  panel  on  post-war  planning,  chairman,  Howard  L. 
Russell,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  started  off  with  the  assumption  that 
"planning  is  necessary  not  only  in  order  that  our  military 
achievements  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  a  lost  peace,  but 
also  in  order  that  the  people  of  this  country  may  throw 
their  whole  energy  into  the  task  at  hand  with  full  con- 
fidence that  a  world  of  greater  opportunity  and  security 
for  all  will  emerge  from  the  struggle." 

But  a  post-war  plan  is  not  a  blueprint  to  be  taken  out 
of  a  drawer  when  the  peace  treaty  is  signed.  It  is  a  process 
that  parallels  planning  for  war.  It  may  have  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  "bits  and  pieces,"  but  if  they  all  have  a  common 
philosophic  direction  they  will  fit  together.  The  danger  is 
that  too  many  people  will  make  too  many  "master  plans" 
and  that  in  the  end  Congress,  baffled  by  "labor's  plan"  and 
"industry's  plan"  and  "the  government's  plan"  will  "re- 
turn to  normalcy  and  do  nothing."  What  we  need  at  this 
stage  is  not  high-powered  intellectual  blueprinting,  but  the 
widest  possible  discussion  of  the  cracker-barrel  type  focused 
on  the  objective:  "An  economy  in  which  all  our  resources, 
both  human  and  material,  are  used  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people." 


The  round  table  on  staff  management,  chairman,  Harry 

0.  Page,  commissioner  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  took  up  in  detail  the  prob- 
lems of   personnel   that  the  local  administrators  had   ex- 
plored.   The  problem  is  not  so  much  management  of  per- 
sonnel as  of  getting  and  keeping  it.    Adjustments  "within 
merit  system  patterns"  were  considered  with  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that,  in  the  face  of  today's  realities,  "existing 
procedures  must  be  streamlined,"  but  that  "the  operation 
on  the  patient  should  not  be  fatal." 

To  the  round  table  on  administrative  case  studies,  chair- 
man, Walter  W.  Finke,  director  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Division  of  Social  Welfare,  three  "situations"  were  pre- 
sented : 

1.  The    demand    of    a    particular    union    in    the    New    York 
City   Department   of   Welfare    for   the    right   to   bargain   for 
the  staff  on  the  ground  that  it  represented  the  largest  union 
membership  in  the  department. 

2.  Friction  in  the  Detroit  City  Department  of   Public  Wel- 
fare  between    supervisor    and   workers   or   between    adminis- 
trator and  supervisors  as  the  result  of  promotions. 

3.  Strained   relations  which  developed   in   Cleveland   between 
welfare    and    housing   officials    when    housing    projects    failed 
to  produce   any  housing  for   relief  clients   and   demolition  of 
their  dwellings  got  far  ahead  of  new  construction. 

The  round  table  on  case  work  services  for  defense 
agencies,  chairman,  Eunice  L.  Minton,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Florida  State  Wel- 
fare Board,  plunged  first  into  a  discussion  of  the  question 
"How  confidential  is  confidential  information  in  time  of 
war?"  Shall  the  client  be  protected  if  the  enquiring  agency 
is  an  accredited  arm  of  government  operating  in  the  pub- 
lic interest — the  FBI,  for  example,  investigating  enemy 
aliens?  A  wide  variety  of  experience  was  reported  with 
the  consensus  that  what  information  was  given  should  de- 
pend on  what  was  asked,  by  whom  and  for  what  purpose 
— in  other  words,  a  case  work  approach.  The  discussion 
of  protective  services  for  women  and  children  in  industrial 
and  camp  areas  brought  out  the  pressing  need  of  more 
facilities  and  more  workers;  that  on  relationships  with  se- 
lective service  boards  on  the  problems  of  men  rejected  for 
social  or  physical  reasons  indicated  many  needed  services. 
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The  round  table  on  the  impact  of  national  defense  on 
public  welfare  agencies,  chairman,  Maude  T.  Barrett, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  public  assistance  and  child  wel- 
fare of  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, took  up  first  the  problem  of  rehabilitating  and  re- 
employing  relief  recipients.  It  was  frankly  admitted  that 
even  yet  the  welfare  agencies  do  not  know  very  much  about 
the  social  and  occupational  characteristics  of  their  clients 
in  relation  to  employability. 

The  welfare  problems  anticipated  as  a  result  of  priori- 
ties unemployment  have  not  as  yet  assumed  serious  pro- 
portions. Should  they  do  so,  existing  welfare  resources 
would  not  be  adequate  or  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the 
need.  Federal  funds,  free  of  residence  and  other  limita- 
tions, would  be  required.  This  group  was  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  rising  cost  of  rents,  food,  and  other  neces- 
sities. The  over-all  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  20  percent 
in  the  past  year;  allowances  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
have  gone  up  an  average  of  2  percent  and  general  relief 
allowances  practically  not  at  all. 

Talk  about  volunteers  was  all  over  the  conference  but 
it  was  most  concentrated  in  the  round  table,  "Volunteers 
and  Public  Welfare,"  chairman,  Ruth  FitzSimons,  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Washington  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Security.  Here  many  fears,  hopes  and  "musts"  came 
out  in  the  open.  The  fears  centered  chiefly  around  the 
threat  to  hard-won  professional  standards  still  accepted 
reluctantly  in  many  places.  The  major  hope  was  that  vol- 
unteers could  be  so  trained,  oriented,  and  used  that  they 
would  constitute  a  "second  line  of  defense"  in  the  present 
-situation  and  a  continuing  strength  for  the  future.  The 
outstanding  "must"  was  that  action  must  be  taken  quickly 
to  identify  responsibilities  which  can  be  delegated  to  volun- 
teers; to  shape  suitable  training  for  them  and  to  make 
staff  adjustments  to  assure  their  supervision.  "The  whole 
matter  of  volunteers  in  public  agencies  needs  a  new  ap- 
proach with  a  clear  realization  that  their  effective  use  and 
direction  at  this  time  will  influence  the  welfare  program 
and  the  public's  reaction  to  it  for  years  to  come." 

The  round  table  on  "A  Standard  Classification  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  Costs,"  chairman,  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  director 
of  the  Hospital  Service  Plan  Commission,  Chicago,  was 
arranged  by  the  APWA's  standing  committee  on  public 
welfare  accounting.  Discussion  turned  on  the  committee's 
year-long  study  of  methods  to  clarify  the  misconceptions 
resulting  from  the  present  segregation  of  costs  into  two 
groups,  assistance  and  administration.  The  conclusion: 

The  basic  defect  in  the  way  we  present  administrative 
costs  is  our  failure  to  show  in  financial  statements  what  is 
accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  and  why 
these  expenditures  are  necessary.  To  do  this,  we  must  sub- 
stitute for  the  lump-sum  figure  on  administration  a  state- 
ment of  costs  incurred  for  each  major  purpose  served  by  ex- 
penditures from  administrative  funds  and  relate  each  group 
of  costs  to  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  the  agency  by  law. 

The  complete  report  with  the  proposed  standard  classi- 
fication is  available  to  administrators  from  the  APWA 
with  review  and  comment  invited. 

Akin  to  the  round  table  on  accounting  was  that  on 
"Composition  and  Use  of  Indexes  of  Work  Loads,"  chair- 
man, William  H.  Stauffer,  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
fare, Virginia,  and  the  luncheon  on  "The  Use  of  Research 
in  Social  Planning,"  both  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Relief  Statistics,  chairman,  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  At  the  luncheon,  Wilbur  L. 
Cohen,  technical  adviser  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  took 


candid  shots  at  certain  sacred  cows  of  the  researchers.  In 
the  first  place  he  thought  "research"  a  vague  word  with 
an  ivory  tower  connotation.  Too  often  research  is  some- 
thing you  do  after  a  problem  becomes  acute;  it  should  be 
the  means  of  discovering  incipient  problems  in  time  to 
prevent  their  acute  development. 

Mr.  Cohen  had  no  patience  with  counsels  of  perfection 
in  research,  "It's  better  to  have  partial  figures  for  use  than 
perfect  ones  that  come  too  late."  He  was  insistent,  too, 
that  research  must  be  translated  into  simple  language  if 
it  is  to  be  of  any  value  in  shaping  public  thinking  on  wel- 
fare programs.  "The  simple  half  truths  set  people  to  doing 
things.  .  .  .  President  Roosevelt's  'third  of  a  nation'  state- 
ment caught  the  public  imagination;  a  statistician  would 
have  shrunk  from  anything  so  broad.  ..." 

The  round  table  on  medical  care,  chairman,  Dr.  Dean 
Clark,  surgeon  (retired)  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  had 
only  one  session,  but  it  was  crowded  and  lively.  Discussion 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  relationships  between  public 
agencies  and  professional  groups  providing  services. 

At  its  annual  business  meeting  the  APWA  accepted 
committee  recommendations  for  reorganizing  its  member- 
ship structure  on  the  basis  of  individual  dues  of  $5  a  year 
and  authorized  an  intensive  effort  to  build  up  a  member- 
ship that  would  enable  it  to  be  increasingly  independent  of 
foundation  grants.  New  officers  were  elected. 

The  last  word  of  the  conference  was  spoken  by  Fred 
K.  Hoehler,  executive  director  of  the  APWA.  "At  this 
time  above  all  others,"  he  said,  "we  must  cherish  our  privi- 
lege of  criticizing  government  officials;  but  we  must  not 
abuse  it.  One  way  that  you,  as  government  officials,  can 
abuse  it  is  by  failure  to  utilize  criticism  constructively. 
Our  immediate  obligation  in  this  war  is  to  serve  people, 
to  provide  for  their  economic  and  social  needs  regardless 
of  who  they  are.  It  is  a  task  that  demands  consecration, 
and  its  performance  is  vital  to  lasting  democracy." 

On  December  5  some  eighty  persons  identified  with  national 
social  agencies  met  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Social  Work  Council  to  take  stock  of  the  health  and 
welfare  problems  of  what  was  then  a  state  of  national  defense, 
but  which  three  days  later  became  a  state  of  war.  The  all-day 
discussion  developed  around  a  series  of  twelve  memoranda  pre- 
pared in  advance  by  authorities  in  close  contact  with  specific 
health  and  welfare  areas  which  have  felt  the  impact  of  the  national 
defense  program.  The  memoranda  presented  a  clear  picture  of 
where  social  endeavors  stand  as  the  country  goes  into  war. 

Survey  Midmonthly  is  privileged  to  publish  herewith  the 
memorandum  which  analyzed  certain  problems  of  the  coordination 
of  community  welfare  services  in  relation  to  the  total  civilian 
defense  program.  Minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text  to 
bring  it  abreast  with  the  fact  of  war. 


Coordination  Needed 

By  BRADLEY  BUELL 

Field  Director,  Community   Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

EVERYONE  engaged  in  social  welfare  work  today 
is  acutely  aware  of  the  vital   necessity  of  coordi- 
nating community  services  in   relation  to  the  total 
program  of  civilian  defense  in  time  of  war.    But  while  the 
objective   is   accepted,   the   search   for   practical   means  of 
achieving  it  has  been  attended,  up  to  now,  by  a  variety  of 
confusions.    It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  chart  a  clear 
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road  to  effective  coordination,  but  it  may  be  profitable  to 
consider  some  of  the  crossroads  where  various  forms  of 
confusion  are  blocking  the  traffic. 

It  is  not  mere  quibbling  to  spot  as  a  source  of  confusion 
the  different  meanings  which  the  word  coordination  seems 
to  have  for  different  people  at  different  times.  According 
to  the  dictionary,  to  coordinate  is  "to  place  in  harmonious 
or  reciprocal  relation;  combine  or  adjust  for  action  or  for 
any  end — as  to  coordinate  muscles."  It  is  the  action  part 
of  this  definition  that  too  often  is  lost  sight  of.  If  we  do 
not  mean  combined  or  joint  action  by  two  or  more  ad- 
ministrative units  towards  a  reasonably  precise  goal,  we 
ought  not  to  use  the  word  coordination — especially  when 
we  talk  about  "coordination"  within  any  program  relating 
to  defense  in  time  of  war.  Much  of  the  activity  of  di- 
visions and  committees  of  local  councils  of  social  agencies, 
and  of  many  of  the  joint  conferences,  advisory  committees, 
interdepartmental  committees,  and  the  like,  now  function- 
ing in  Washington,  should  not  be  referred  to  as  "coordi- 
nation." They  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  into 
a  cooperative  frame  of  mind  persons  responsible  for  action ; 
they  may  result  in  plans  for  coordinated  action ;  but  unless 
those  plans  result  in  operating  action,  services  have  not 
been  coordinated.  The  use  of  the  word  coordination  to 
describe  processes  not  involving  related  action  has  been 
confusing  even  in  peacetime,  and  it  is  a  confusion  that 
ought  not  to  continue  in  wartime. 

Nor  is  it  quibbling  to  spot,  in  the  dictionary  definition, 
a  further  source  of  confusion  at  the  crossroads.  "To  co- 
ordinate is  to  combine  or  adjust  for  an  end."  Practically 
that  "end"  must  be  clear  enough  and  precise  enough  so 
that  operating  administrative  and  technical  procedures  can 
be  shaped  towards  it.  The  nature  of  the  "end"  determines 
what  services  need  coordinating,  and  largely  influences  the 
procedures  necessary  to  bring  about  combined  action. 

In  the  problems  now  confronting  us,  there  are  at  least 
four  different  points  of  view  on  this  question  of  the  "ends" 
which  call  for  better  coordination  of  our  social  services. 

First  is  the  view  that  better  health,  better  food  and 
housing,  better  social  adjustment,  and  better  recreation  are 
more  necessary  in  wartime  than  in  peacetime;  therefore, 
that  the  maintenance  of  health,  welfare,  social,  and  recrea- 
tion services  are  now  more  important  than  ever.  This  view 
offers  no  new  "end"  for  coordination;  it  merely  under- 
scores a  problem  with  which  we  have  all  been  struggling. 

Second  is  the  particular  concern  for  the  "hot  spot"  com- 
munities, where  military  camps  or  defense  industries  have 
increased  population  rapidly  and  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  welfare,  health,  and  recreation  resources.  In  these 
areas,  provision  of  new  resources  and  facilities  is  of  first 
importance. 

Third  is  the  point  of  view  which  sees  new  types  of 
problems  requiring  new  services,  or  the  expansion  and 
adaptation  of  old  services — recreation  services  for  soldiers 
and  sailors,  investigation  service  to  draft  boards,  protection 
of  young  girls  in  camp  communities,  problems  of  increased 
migration  of  workers,  and  the  like.  While  the  importance 
of  these  problems  may  vary  from  community  to  com- 
munity, generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  or 
will  be  widespread. 

Fourth  is  the  view  of  those  who  believe  that  here,  as  in 
England,  the  primary  problem  for  services  planned  at  the 
community  level  is  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  blitzkriegs. 

Obviously  these  different  approaches  to,  or  emphases 
upon,  the  relation  of  our  social  services  to  the  war  effort 
are  not  mutually  exclusive ;  but  failure  to  distinguish 


among  them  is  contributing  to  confusion  in  administrative 
policies  and  in  thinking  about  the  problem  of  coordination. 
Another  source  of  confusion  is  the  rather  widespread 
use  of  the  term  "community  organization"  in  relation  to 
the  problem  of  coordination.  From  one  point  of  view, 
"community  organization"  means  the  processes — in  a  sense 
the  methods  of  salesmanship — by  which  communities  are 
encouraged  or  persuaded  to  develop,  support,  and  give 
leadership  to  particular  programs  of  health,  welfare,  or 
recreation  services.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  may 
refer  to  the  problems  encountered  in  encouraging  and  per- 
suading communities  to  develop  a  total  program  for  wel- 
fare, health,  and  recreation ;  a  program  planned  in  relation 
to  communitywide  objectives,  with  balanced  emphasis  upon 
different  community  needs,  and  with  coordination  between 
services  at  the  points  necessary  to  efficient  functioning. 

FURTHER  source  of  confusion  is  due  to  differences  be- 
tween communities.  To  talk  about  community  co- 
ordination without  knowing  what  community,  or  at  least 
what  kind  of  a  community,  tends  to  obscure  the  reality  of 
those  differences.  Particularly  do  communities  differ 
greatly  in  respect  to  the  lay  and  professional  leadership 
currently  available  to  implement  local  plans  for  coordi- 
nating a  total  program  in  the  interests  of  national  effort. 

We  have,  first,  our  rural  communities,  including  small 
towns  up  to  5,000  or,  if  you  will,  even  10,000  population, 
in  which  live  between  60,000,000  and  70,000,000  people 
— over  50  percent  of  our  population.  It  is  my  impression 
that,  to  a  large  degree,  any  discussion  of  "coordination"  of 
social  services  at  the  local  level  in  these  communities  is 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  because  of  the  wide  gaps 
in  local  programs  and  the  lack  of  anything  like  adequate 
provision  for  basic  welfare,  health,  and  recreation  services. 
Our  public  assistance  program  is  now  the  only  national 
welfare  program  which  blankets  the  entire  country.  In 
certain  states  in  the  South  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
observe  among  many  local  public  assistance  staffs,  a  gen- 
uine professional  concern  for  a  better  rounded  program 
of  service.  But  the  problem  seldom  has  been  to  coordi- 
nate; it  has  been  to  develop  non-existent  services. 

We  have  next  our  urban  communities.  In  these  we  have 
more  services,  more  administrative  units,  public  and  pri- 
vate. Broadly  speaking,  and  with  many  individual  excep- 
tions, the  number  of  administrative  units  and  the  degree 
of  specialization  in  services  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
city.  A  large  block  of  these  cities  have  Community  Chests 
— altogether  some  six  hundred  embracing  a  population  of 
about  56,000,000.  A  vast  majority  of  the  middle-sized  and 
larger  cities  have  Councils  of  Social  Agencies. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  danger  in  any  generalization 
about  the  extent  to  which  leadership  in  urban  communi- 
ties is  concerned  with  the  total  social  program.  Where 
there  is  a  Community  Chest,  we  may  take  for  granted  that 
there  is  lay  leadership  with  at  least  some  concern  about  co- 
ordinated financing  for  private  agencies;  where  there  is  a 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  at  least  there  is  some  profes- 
sional leadership  that  believes  the  agencies  ought  to  get  to- 
gether. From  that  rather  elementary  stage,  the  quality  of 
leadership  rises  by  degrees  to  those  communities  which  are 
working  with  practical  effectiveness  at  the  task  of  plan- 
ning and  implementing  a  well-rounded,  well-coordinated 
program  for  both  their  public  and  private  agencies. 

At  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  the  habit  is 
to  break  down  these  urban  communities  by  rule  of  thumb 
with  regard  to  size.  The  practical  key  to  this  breakdown. 
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however,  really  is  the  presence,  in  the  Chest  and  Council, 
of  a  full  time  executive  staff  with  reasonable  professional 
qualifications.  This,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  gives 
some  index  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  to  the  degree  of  concern  for  a  total  program  by 
any  lay  leadership,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
munity is  struggling  with  the  problems  of  coordination. 
Roughly  speaking,  these  characteristics  are  much  less  of- 
ten present  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  to  50,000  popula- 
tion than  in  those  above  that  figure.  However  untenable 
may  be  this  characterization  of  communities,  at  least  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  true:  leadership  is  the  issue  around  which 
hinge  all  others  relating  to  coordination  of  services  at  the 
community  level.  Any  plan  or  pattern  wliich  ignores  that 
fact  will  but  add  to  the  confusion  at  the  crossroads. 

The  final  area  of  confusion  seems  to  me  to  be  in  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  responsibility  for  coordination  be- 
tween the  national  and  local  levels. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  in  the  past,  responsibility  for  co- 
ordination in  terms  of  a  total  community  program  has 
been  accepted  primarily  at  the  local  level.  Our  national 
agencies  have  been  privately  supported — even  those  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  public  services  such  as  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, the  National  Probation  Association,  and  so  on. 
Despite  instances  of  a  combined  approach  by  two  or  more 
of  these  agencies  to  a  particular  community,  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  or  at  a  particular  time,  there  has  been  no 
continuing  effort  to  coordinate  their  services  in  relation 
to  a  total  plan  for  any  community. 

NOW,  in  Washington,  we  have  new  governmental  pro- 
grams which  are  intensifying  established  programs 
and  developing  new  ones,  paralleling,  in  a  measure,  the 
function  of  our  privately  financed  national  agencies.  Not 
only  may  they  administer  or  supervise  operating  units  fi- 
nanced by  federal  funds,  but  in  varying  degrees  they  are 
engaged  in  promoting,  organizing,  consulting,  and  gener- 
ally providing  national  leadership  for  certain  specialized 
types  of  service.  In  Charles  P.  Taft's  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  we  have  the  recreation  division  with  a  field  staff 
of  seventy-five  people  (and  paralleling  it  the  government- 
sponsored  USO  with  a  new  field  staff)  ;  the  social  protec- 
tion division  with  a  field  staff  of  forty-odd ;  a  nutrition 
committee,  now  in  the  process  of  building  a  field  staff;  a 
family  security  committee,  relying  largely  on  the  regular 
public  assistance  staff;  a  health  committee,  relying  largely 
on  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Over  in 
the  Children's  Bureau  there  is  a  day  nursery  committee, 
presumably  implemented  by  the  field  staff  of  that  agency. 
The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has  the  new  volunteer  bu- 
reau, with  a  field  staff,  and  various  other  divisions,  also 
with  field  staffs  of  their  own.  In  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Management  are  consumer  protection  and  rental 
control  programs  which  at  least  impinge  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  many  of  our  local  agencies.  It  is  my  impression 
that  up  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  these  governmental 
agencies  had  succeeded  in  achieving  no  greater  degree  of 
coordination  in  their  approach  to  local  communities  than 
have  our  longer  established  private  national  agencies. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  local 
communities  to  coordinate  these  various  new  wartime  serv- 
ices and  programs  at  the  local  level,  unless  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  coordination  is  achieved  at  the  federal  level.  With- 


out this,  and  even  if  agreements  were  adopted  by  which 
new  local  committees  on  recreation,  nutrition,  volunteer.-, 
family  security,  and  the  like,  set  up  by  the  field  personnel 
of  these  new  federal  agencies,  were  brought  together  under 
the  structural  aegis  of  a  local  defense  council,  the  result  is 
likely  to  be  "coordinated  frustration"  over  competition  for 
committee  personnel,  confusion  in  respect  to  priorities,  and 
impatience  over  time  wasted  in  meetings  and  conferences. 
Over  a  long  period  of  years,  even  the  strongest  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  have  had  only  a 
fair  measure  of  practical  success  in  absorbing  and  corre- 
lating the  generally  unrelated  programs  of  established  na- 
tional agencies.  It  seems  too  much  to  hope  that  local  de- 
fense councils,  hurriedly  put  together,  in  the  main  with- 
out experienced  administrative  personnel,  can  achieve  such 
an  end  without  coordination  at  the  federal  level. 

I  do  not  venture  to  propose  either  a  local  or  a  national 
administrative  plan  to  resolve  these  points  of  confusion, 
hut  certain  points  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  administra- 
tive aspect  seem  reasonably  clear. 

1.  The  bombing  of  Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor — the  fact  of 
war — has    resulted   in    strengthening    resolves    and   expediting 
moves  to  effect  coordination  in  action.  If  there  were  even  a 
"token"  bombing  of  any  of  our  continental  cities,  many  of  the 
issues  which  now  are  confusing  immediately  would  be  clarified. 
The  need  for,  and  the  pressure  to  coordinate  our  local  social 
services  to  deal  practically   and  efficiently  with   the   resulting 
casualties  and  destruction  would  be  dominant. 

2.  At  present,   it   is  in  the  so-called   "hot  spot"  communities 
that  an  adequate  program  of  social  service  is  most  urgently 
essential  to  America's  war  effort.  These  are  the  places  where 
lack  of  resources  most  directly  affects  the  morale  of  soldiers 
in  camps  and  the  efficiency  of  workers  in  war  industries.  To 
a  high  degree,  supplementation  and  extension  of  existing  re- 
sources must  be  planned  and  financed  from  Washington — or, 
at  least,  from  Washington  in  cooperation  with  state  govern- 
mental   units.    In   these   communities   more   clearly    than    any- 
where else,  leadership  is  a  federal  responsibility. 

3.  The  key  to  a  better  coordinated   relationship  between  the 
federal   and   the  local  community  programs  is   the   field  per- 
sonnel. A  field  staff  is  clearly  needed  to  supervise,  advise,  or 
promote   any  particular  kind   of   activity   deemed   essential   at 
this  time.  But  there  is  nothing  that  can  do  more  to  irritate 
a  community  or  to  beat  down  its  interest  and  willingness'  to 
cooperate   than  a  succession  of  visits  by  various  field   repre- 
sentatives,  all  talking   about  defense   and   war,   all   sure   that 
their   particular   kind   of   activity   is   the   most   important,   all 
trying  to  get  the  best  possible  leadership  on  their  particular 
committees.    Some   practical   correlation,   locally   recognizable, 
in  the   supervision   of   the  various  staffs   now   operating  from 
Washington    probably    would    make    a    greater    contribution 
to  coordinating  the  programs  in  our  local  communities  than 
any  other  step  that  might  be  taken. 

4.  Equally,   the   key   to   better   local   coordination   in   the   im- 
mediate  interests   of   the   war  effort  is   the   maximum   use   of 
local   leadership   already   available.   Practically  speaking,   in   a 
very  large  number  of  our  urban  communities,  this  leadership, 
both   lay   and   professional,    revolves    around    the    Community 
Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  In  some  cases  wholly 
or  partly  within   their  own  structural  set-up,   in  other  cases 
within  an  entirely  separate  civilian  defense  council  set-up,  the 
stronger  and  better  equipped  of  these  central  agencies  already 
have  taken  constructive  steps  to  meet  the  new  problems  of 
planning  and  coordination.  This  local  leadership,  at  whatever 
level,  needs  national  cooperation  and  assistance  under  national 
auspices,  but  in  a  high  proportion  of  our  urban  communities 
its  roots  are  strong  enough  to  bear  fruit  with  proper  fertiliza- 
tion and  are  too  deep  to  be  dislodged. 
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5.  Present  state  and  local  civilian  defense  councils  were  cast 
upon  the  waters  in  profusion,  but  with  little  clarity  about 
function  or  regard  to  the  leadership  essential  to  the  discharge 
jf  different  kinds  of  functions.  In  any  effort  to  reorganize 
these  councils  or  to  implement  them  better  to  assist  in  the  task 
af  planning  and  coordinating  at  the  local  level,  provision  for  a 
high  degree  of  local  initiative  and  flexibility  as  to  structure 
and  program  is  of  prime  importance.  Indeed,  to  succeed  in 
strengthening  them,  any  program  from  Washington  would 
have  to  he  designed  primarily  to  stimulate  this  local  initiative 


and  local  leadership  within  a  structural  framework  best 
adapted  to  the  local  situation. 

6.  Just  as  leadership  is  the  first  requisite  to  effective  coordina- 
tion at  the  local  level,  so  leadership  at  the  federal  level  is  the 
prime  requisite  to  any  national  plan  for  stimulating  and  de- 
veloping such  local  coordinating  machinery  and  leadership.  It 
stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  the  first  approach  to  local 
coordination  is  coordination  at  the  federal  or  regional  level  of 
the  various  field  staffs  now  operating  in  communities  on  behalf 
of  the  many  specialized  federal  programs. 


Health  for  Rejectees 

By  COL.  SAMUEL  J.  KOPETZKY,  M.C. 

Chief  of  Medical  Division,  Selective  Service  Administration,  New  York  City  Area 


THE  words  "rehabilitation  for  rejectees"  have  been 
sown  in  many  directions  since  the  first  publication 
of  selective  service  statistics  showing  the  rate  of  re- 
jections for  physical  disability.  So  far  they  have  sprouted 
into  going  programs  only  in  a  few  places.  One  which  is 
attaining  outstanding  success  and  which  might  help  to  point 
the  way  for  the  federal  rehabilitation  program  announced 
by  the  President  a  few  months  ago  is  that  of  the  New 
York  City  Selective  Service  System,  arranged  by  the  North 
Atlantic  District  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Social  Workers  and  involving  the  volunteer  services  of 
some  200  medical  social  workers.  In  the  few  months  of 
its  existence  this  program  seems  to  have  disproved  the 
theory  that  people  do  not  want  to  be  rehabilitated,  that 
most  persons  will  not  avail  themselves  of  medical  and 
dental  services  of  their  own  free  will. 

The  program  is  noteworthy  in  two  respects:  for  the 
results  it  has  obtained  in  stimulating  men  to  undergo  treat- 
ment ;  for  its  demonstration  of  how  the  ''desire  to  help" 
which  today  beats  at  the  breast  of  almost  every  American 
can  be  put  to  account  through  intelligent  leadership. 

The  medical  social  workers  were  not  the  first  volunteers 
to  come  to  the  headquarters  of  the  New  York  City  Selec- 
tive Service  System  with  offers  of  help  in  getting  a  rehabili- 
tation program  under  way.  But  they  were  the  first  to  come 
with  any  definite  plan,  a  "blueprint"  of  where  and  when 
they  could  serve  and  in  what  direction.  Today,  nearly 
every  draft  board  in  the  city  has  a  medical  social  worker 
on  volunteer  duty  once  a  week.  That  their  services  have 
not  been  just  busy  work  is  indicated  by  results. 

Perhaps  the  reason  the  program  has  dovetailed  in  so 
nicely  with  the  work  of  the  local  selective  service  boards 
lay  in  the  thought  and  study  that  were  preliminary  to  its 
presentation  to  the  boards.  As  long  ago  as  the  spring  of 
1940,  when  selective  service  was  as  yet  no  more  than  a 
gleam  in  the  administration's  eye,  the  North  Atlantic  Dis- 
trict of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Work- 
ers formed  a  committee  on  defense  under  the  joint  chair- 
manship of  Sadie  Shapiro,  director  of  social  service  at  the 
Neurological  Institute  of  New  York,  and  Theodate  H. 
Soule,  director  of  social  service  at  the  New  York  Hospital. 
With  the  coming  of  the  selective  service  and  the  public 
shock  at  the  amount  of  physical  disabilities  it  brought  to 
light,  the  committee  began  taking  steps  to  carry  itself 
quickly  out  of  the  discussion  stages  into  the  realm  of  action. 
When  plans  for  interviewing  physical  rejectees  were  pre- 
sented to  selective  service  headquarters  they  were  as  wel- 


come as  a  fresh  contingent  of  reserves  on  the  battlefield, 
for  from  the  beginning  the  medical  division  of  the  board 
had  been  disturbed  at  the  necessity  of  turning  away 
thousands  of  men  as  physically  unfit  with  no  plan  to  keep 
them  from  lapsing  into  a  state  of  greater  unfitness.  Now 
it  was  faced  with  the  promise  of  a  well-thought-out  refer- 
ral service.  The  committee's  next  step  was  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  all  medical  social  workers  in  New  York  City,  prac- 
ticing or  professional,  non-members  of  the  association  or 
members.  There  the  plans  were  described  and  a  request 
for  volunteers  was  made. 

The  new  program  got  under  way  on  August  1,  1941. 
Under  its  procedure  the  social  workers'  activity  begins  with 
mailing  requests  for  interviews  to  men  classified  as  B-l 
whose  names  are  given  to  them  by  the  medical  division 
of  the  selective  service  headquarters.  Accumulated  figures 
show  that  these  letters  bring  in  a  response  of  more  than 
80  percent.  Though  there  is  no  suggestion  of  compulsion 
in  the  letters,  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Selective  Service 
Administration  on  the  letterheads  might  have  something  to 
do  with  the  high  rate  of  returns.  The  letterheads  read: 
"Volunteer  Effort  by  North  Atlantic  District  American 
Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers  in  Cooperation  with 
New  York  City  Selective  Service  Administration,  Medical 
Division." 

During  the  period  from  August  1  to  December  15,  1941, 
a  total  of  5,599  letters  were  sent  out,  bringing  in  4,686 
men.  Of  these  2,732 — 58  percent  of  those  who  came  in — 
agreed  to  undergo  treatment  for  their  physical  defects  or 
to  renew  old  treatment  which  they  had  let  lapse.  Among 
the  755  who  did  not  come  in  were  many  who  responded 
by  mail  or  through  relatives  explaining  that  they  had  left 
the  city  to  work  on  defense  projects.  Only  1,004  of  those 
who  came  in  for  interviews  refused  any  direction,  but  many 
of  these  were  already  receiving  treatment  from  their  own 
physicians.  Two  others  were  under  care  in  hospitals; 
fifty-nine  wanted  to  undergo  treatment  but  did  not  wish 
to  take  time  off  from  their  work  to  attend  clinics;  twenty- 
three  were  undecided  what  to  do  and  promised  to  report 
to  the  social  worker  later;  136  were  recommended  to  the 
local  boards  for  interviews  for  reclassification,  reexamina- 
tions,  or  for  other  reasons ;  602  were  beyond  the  help  of  the 
project,  having  already  reached  the  point  of  maximum 
recovery  attainable.  Among  the  602  a  large  proportion 
were  men  with  eye  defects,  dependent  on  glasses  for  good 
vision  and  consequently  ineligible  for  army  induction.  Of 
the  286  unaccounted  for,  125  represented  reports  not  yet 
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completed  by  the  social  workers  and  161  were  persons  past 
the  age  of  twenty-eight — after  the  program  was  underway 
it  had  been  decided  to  limit  it  to  the  younger  men. 

Before  the  medical  social  worker  goes  into  a  discussion 
of  the  rejectee's  physical  condition  she  requests  his  written 
permission  to  see  his  medical  report,  as  the  Selective  Service 
Law  rightly  charges  the  boards  with  keeping  all  such  in- 
formation confidential.  When  and  if  this  permission  is 
obtained,  she  discusses  the  man's  condition  with  him  and 
with  his  aid  fills  out  a  form  showing  where  and  when  he 
has  ever  received  treatment  for  the  defects  in  question, 
whether  he  wishes  to  undergo  treatment  at  the  present  time, 
indications  of  his  ability  to  pay,  such  as  the  number  in  his 
family  and  the  amount  and  sources  of  his  income.  After 
further  discussion,  arrangements  are  made  in  line  with  the 
information  revealed.  Of  what  they  consist  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  individual  attitude,  history,  and  situa- 
tion. If  for  any  reason  the  man  hesitates  to  consult  a 
private  physician,  the  social  worker  frequently  can  help 
him  overcome  his  reluctance.  Often  she  paves  the  way  for 
him  by  making  the  first  contact  with  the  physician  herself. 
If  the  man  cannot  pay  a  physician's  fee,  the  social  worker 
may  refer  him  to  a  clinic  for  treatment.  Whenever  pos- 
sible the  social  workers  have  referred  those  for  whom 
clinic  care  is  indicated  to  their  own  hospitals  so  that  they 
themselves  might  follow  through  the  care. 

THE  social  interview,  which  usually  lasts  about  an 
hour,  has  been  productive  not  only  in  agreements  on  the 
part  of  rejectees  to  undergo  treatment,  but  often  in  other 
constructive  results.  Occasionally  it  has  ended  in  a  referral 
for  employment.  More  than  occasionally,  the  most  valu- 
able result  has  been  an  assuagement  of  anxiety.  This  has 
been  particularly  noticeable  on  the  part  of  those  rejectees 
who  never  before  have  had  anyone  with  the  objectivity 
of  a  social  worker  manifest  interest  in  their  problems.  The 
social  workers,  in  turn,  have  encountered  a  more  repre- 
sentative cross-section  of  society  than  is  usual  in  their  em- 
ployment. No  one  economic  group  has  been  conspicuous 
for  the  proportion  of  its  response  or  lack  of  response  to 
their  letters. 

These  interviews  have  frequently  taken  on  strange 
twists.  Rejectees  who  have  refused  to  let  the  social  worker 
look  at  their  medical  records  have  described  in  detail  the 
manifestations  of  their  condition  and  the  anxieties  they  en- 
tertain. Others  have  signed  the  release,  but  have  been 
uncommunicative.  Some  have  not  allowed  the  social  worker 
to  look  at  their  medical  record  but  have  given  her  written 
permission  to  follow  up  their  condition  by  communication 
with  the  physician  or  clinic  through  which  they  are  receiv- 
ing treatment.  Others  willing  to  have  the  social  worker 
look  at  their  selective  service  examination  record  have  in- 
explicably refused  permission  for  follow-up  activity. 

Because  the  local  board  examinations  were  being 
made  for  selective  purposes  they  did  not  always  have  to  be 
complete.  If  a  man  was  found  to  have  bad  eyes  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  further  and  discover  his  stomach  ulcer 
— the  eye  defects  were  enough  to  eliminate  him  from  the 
service.  This  explains  why  the  social  workers  are  learning 
of  physical  defects  not  mentioned  on  the  medical  reports. 
It  also  suggests  that  when  follow-ups  are  made  still  fur- 
ther defects  may  be  reported — defects  discovered  by  the 
doctors  and  clinics  to  which  rejectees  are  referred. 

The  follow-up  service  which  is  just  beginning  is  not  far 
enough  along  to  be  presented  with  conclusive  findings.  The 


procedure  is  to  send  out  letters  asking  for  reports  from  the 
doctors  and  clinics  to  which  the  rejectees  have  been  re- 
ferred. The  response  to  those  so  far  sent  out  has  been 
sufficient  to  dispel  any  fears  the  social  workers  may  have 
had  of  being  snubbed  as  busybody  outsiders.  Most  of  the 
replies  have  praised  the  program  and  the  initiative  of  the 
medical  social  workers  in  getting  it  under  way.  Only  when 
more  follow-up  replies  are  in  will  the  social  workers  be 
able  to  judge  how  large  is  the  differential  between  the  per- 
centage of  rejectees  who  have  acted  on  their  advice  to 
undergo  treatment  and  the  58  percent  who  agreed  to  do  so. 

THE  program  is  gaining  increasing  cooperation  of  the 
medical  and  dental  professions.  Though  at  present  New 
York  physicians  have  not  organized  specifically  for  the  care 
of  rejected  selectees,  many  have  shown  their  willingness  to 
help  the  selective  service  boards  in  every  way  possible. 
Some  have  readily  reduced  their  fees  for  selectees  who  need 
attention.  Perhaps  the  greatest  demands  of  the  remedial 
program  have  been  upon  dentists,  as  dental  defects  have 
loomed  largest  in  reasons  for  rejection.  The  dental  pro- 
fession is  rising  to  the  occasion,  under  the  stimulation  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  and  the  dental 
societies  of  the  city's  five  boroughs,  by  forming  panels  of 
dentists  willing  to  serve  rejectees.  This  program,  which 
is  just  getting  under  way,  will  work  entirely  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  with  individual  dentists  giving  their  time  free  or 
at  reduced  charges  when  called  upon.  As  service  alone 
does  not  entirely  solve  the  problem,  the  cooperation  of  the 
laboratories  is  being  sought  so  that  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained inexpensively.  It  is  expected  that  when  the  federal 
rehabilitation  program  is  put  in  effect  the  dental  plan  may 
fit  in  as  it  stands,  except  that  the  dentist  may  then  be  re- 
imbursed through  funds  from  the  Social  Security  Board.  A 
movement  is  now  under  way  in  the  local  medical  societies 
to  work  out  similar  plans  in  anticipation  of  the  federal 
rehabilitation  program.  One  of  the  important  needs 
brought  out  by  the  rehabilitation  project  is  the  establish- 
ment of  evening  clinics. 

The  project  as  it  now  stands,  of  course,  is  only  a  demon- 
stration of  what  might  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  Fifty- 
five  hundred  men  are  but  a  portion  of  the  thousands  of 
rejectees  in  a  city  the  size  of  New  York.  But  200  medical 
social  workers  are  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  medical  social  workers  in  the  city.  Any  expansion 
of  the  program,  then,  will  entail  a  reconsideration  of  the 
part  of  the  medical  social  worker  in  the  undertaking. 

Selective  service  rejections  have  been  based  upon  four 
types  of  defects:  congenital  defects;  results  of  accidents; 
physical  conditions  for  which  there  is  no  known  medical 
cure;  remediable  conditions.  Only  the  last  --  and  those 
of  a  relatively  minor  nature — are  in  the  province  of  the 
present  New  York  program.  It  is  hoped  that  in  plans  for 
expansion  the  question  might  be  considered  of  whether  the 
object  of  rehabilitation  is  not  only  to  make  greater  man- 
power available  for  the  army  and  for  production  purposes 
but  also  to  equip  individuals  for  a  more  satisfactory  com- 
munity life.  Many  men  who  cannot  be  brought  up  to 
army  standards  might  at  least  be  helped  to  take  a  con- 
structive place  in  the  community  if  social  service  and 
medical  treatment  were  available  to  them.  Such  a  long 
range  program  may  have  to  be  tucked  away  for  the  moment 
while  the  more  immediate  problem  of  providing  for  per- 
sons with  defects  amenable  to  correction  is  worked  out. 
Only  as  one  succeeds  can  the  other  hope  to  get  a  start. 
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Today's  Mothers  and  Tomorrow's  Children 

By   ROBERT   L.    DICKINSON,   M.   D. 
Vice-president,  Birth  Control  Federation  of  America,  Inc. 


THREE  southern  states  are  slowly  and  steadily  re- 
ducing their  high  infant  mortality  rate  and  improv- 
ing health  conditions  in  general  in  their  poverty 
stricken  sections.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Alabama 
now  include  in  their  state  maternal  welfare  programs 
child  spacing  services  which  are  reaching  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  two  northern  states  of  liberal  tradition  and 
with  low  infant  mortality  rates,  are  letting  themselves 
slip  back  toward  the  sociological  Middle  Ages.  These 
states  are  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  both  of 
which  every  physician  is  denied  the  right  to  give  birth 
control  information  to  a  patient,  even  in  cases  where  an- 
other pregnancy  means  permanent  invalidism  or  perhaps 
death  to  the  mother,  as  in  chronic  Brights  disease.  At  the 
same  time,  abortion  to  save  the  mother's  life  is  legal.  The 
doctor  may  not  prevent.  He  may  operate. 

North  Carolina  was  the  pioneer  in  that  it  became  in 
1937  the  first  state  in  the  union  to  recognize  that  preg- 
nancy spacing  is  an  integral  and  important  part  of  a  well 
rounded  public  health  program.  For  twenty-five  years  Dr. 
George  M.  Cooper,  assistant  state  health  officer,  has 
worked  amid  ignorance,  poverty,  poor  sanitation,  and  gen- 
eral lack  of  facilities  which  gave  his  state  one  of  the  high- 
est infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates  in  the  union. 

In  1936  a  federal  court  ruled  that  the  section  of  the 
federal  law  on  which  its  decision  concerning  contraceptives 
was  based,  did  not  prevent  physicians  from  prescribing 
contraceptives  "for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  and  of  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  their  patients."  This  ruling  and 
this  word  "well-being"  helped  to  relieve  members  of  the 
medical  profession  all  over  the  country  from  fear  that 
they  might  be  running  counter  to  federal  law  in  giving 
contraceptive  advice  to  patients.  In  1935  the  North  Caro- 
lina Maternal  Health  League  was  formed.  Two  years 
later  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Gamble  (ironically,  from  Massa- 
chusetts) offered  Dr.  Cooper  sufficient  funds  for  a  three 
months'  experimental  program  and  then  extended  aid  to 
make  possible  a  year's  trial.  In  North  Carolina  there  were 
at  this  time  two  privately  operated  birth  control  clinics 
which  had  been  in  existence  since  1922.  There  are  now 
eighty  public  clinics  and  referral  services  located  in  fifty- 
eight  of  the  state's  one  hundred  counties,  all  asked  for  and 
endorsed  by  their  county  medical  societies.  Only  New 
York  has  a  larger  number  of  clinics.  The  Gamble  funds 
bought  supplies  and  provided  a  consultant  nurse,  avail- 
able to  any  county  health  officer  who  wished  to  set  up  a 
clinic  as  part  of  his  county  unit.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  clinics  are  not  set  up  separately,  but  are  part  of 
the  public  health  services  of  each  county. 

In  some  counties  nurses  are  sent  out  with  supplies  and 
instructions  to  mothers  who  cannot  attend  the  clinics. 
These  nurses  are  always  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 
In  this  way  women  who  most  need  the  service  are  bene- 
fited— mountaineers,  low-paid  workers,  tenant  farmers. 

Dr.  Cooper  says  of  North  Carolina's  experience:  "It 
has  been  utterly  amazing  to  find  out  that  simple  honesty 


and  openness  in  dealing  with  a  vital  medical  and  public 
health  program  should  stir  up  interest  all  over  the  world 
as  being  something  unusual.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Cooper  comments  on  those  New  England  states 
which  ban  birth  control  information: 

The  two  states  which  have  the  most  restrictive  laws  arc 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  statute, 
which  recently  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  drastic  and  unreasonable  laws  on 
any  subject  ever  passed  by  an  American  state.  It  even  forbids 
the  private  physician  in  his  own  office  to  advise  the  sterilization 
of  a  patient  or  to  advise  contraceptives  when  the  patient's  very 
life  depends  on  carrying  out  such  instructions.  .  .  .  Had  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  even  discussed  such  a  law,  it  would 
have  been  held  up  to  ridicule  throughout  the  country.  The 
law  is  more  drastic  and  much  more  foolish  than  the  celebrated 
evolution  law  enacted  in  Tennessee  some  years  ago. 

In  1939,  two  years  after  her  sister  state  took  the  lead, 
South  Carolina  added  a  child  spacing  program  to  her 
maternal  welfare  work.  The  Birth  Control  Federation  of 
America  loaned  a  registered  nurse,  experienced  in  public 
health  work  in  rural  areas  and  familiar  with  contraceptive 
technique,  who  traveled  about  explaining  the  program  to 
the  county  and  district  medical  societies.  In  each  case  the 
approval  of  the  county  medical  society  was  an  essential 
antecedent  to  setting  up  a  program  to  be  kept  in  the  hands 
of  the  medical  profession. 

Contraceptive  advice  has  been  carried  not  only  to  the 
sick  poor  in  South  Carolina,  but  also  to  out-patients  of  the 
state  institution  for  the  insane,  to  patients  attending  the 
state  and  county  tuberculosis  clinics,  and  to  hospitals. 
South  Carolina  set  the  precedent  of  requiring  a  doctor's 
prescription,  or  referral  by  a  public  health  officer  for  each 
patient.  While  in  South  Carolina  the  only  method  of 
contraception  provided  is  the  simplified,  or  foam-sponge, 
method,  in  North  Carolina  the  method  is  'left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  physician  or  public  health  nurse.  In  other 
words,  when  it  is  felt  the  woman  can  use  the  diaphragm- 
jelly  method  and  has  the  necessary  privacy  and  facilities, 
this  is  suggested  as  preferable  to  the  simplified  method 
since  it  has  a  higher  percentage  of  efficiency. 

Public  health  officers  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama  act  merely  in  a  directorial  capacity.  Physicians 
give  their  time  at  the  health  centers,  but  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  custom  for  the  state  to  pay  them  for 
all  types  of  clinic  work. 

The  program  in  South  Carolina  is  showing  gratifying 
results.  Until  1935  the  state  was  swept  by  malaria,  syph- 
ilis, and  pellagra,  while  less  than  1,000  persons  a  year 
received  free  medical  attention.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  state's  maternal  deaths  were  found  to  be  among  women 
physically  unfit  for  child-bearing.  In  Berkeley  County, 
200  mothers  now  come  each  month  to  the  clinic  at  one 
of  the  Negro  centers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  maternal 
mortality  rate  has  dropped  as  much  as  36  percent;  the 
infant  mortality  rate,  10  percent.  Syphilis,  which  took  a 
grave  toll  of  mothers  and.  infants,  shows  a  decrease. 

Alabama,  which  in  1940  adopted  a  planned  parenthood 
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program  as  part  of  the  state  health  program,  has  an- 
nounced that  every  mother  is  to  have  the  best  care  pos- 
sible. Physicians  staffing  the  clinics  are  required  to  have 
full  training  in  contraceptive  techniques.  In  the  nineteen 
health  centers  already  established,  no  information  is  given 
to  a  woman  until  she  has  had  a  local  physical  examination, 
this  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  give  every  patient  the  best 
possible  care;  second,  to  help  raise  the  standard  of  medical 
care  in  the  state. 

The  trend  in  Alabama  also  is  a\vay  from  the  simplified 
method  of  birth  control.  Whenever  possible  the  dia- 
phragm-jelly method  is  recommended.  In  none  of  the  three 
states  are  there  separate  birth  control  clinics;  the  work 
always  is  integrated  with  maternal  welfare,  child  care, 
and  other  state  health  services. 

At  the  third  southern  conference  on  "Tomorrow's  Chil- 
dren," held  in  November  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dr.  J.  N. 
Baker,  director  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Health, 
told  about  the  urgent  need  for  the  present  health  program: 

In  view  of  the  grievously  important  part  played  by  un- 
planned parenthood  in  the  general  health  picture  of  the  state, 
the  Medical  Association,  at  its  1938  meeting,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  "a  rendering  of  information  and  advice  concern- 
ing the  prevention  of  conception  in  clinics,  dispensaries  and 
similar  establishments  legally  licensed  to  treat  the  sick  and 
those  under  medical  control.  .  .  ." 

Statistics,  he  said,  dramatized  the  need.  In  1935,  Ala- 
bama ranked  forty-eighth  or  lowest  among  the  states  in 
total  income  per  capita,  twenty-first  in  infant  mortality 
rates,  forty-first  in  percentage  of  citizens  qualified  to  vote, 
forty-third  in  number  of  feebleminded  in  institutions, 
forty-fifth  in  rank  of  public  schools,  forty-second  in  per- 
centage of  white  literacy.  In  1939,  a  year  before  her 
present  health  program  went  into  effect,  Alabama  ranked 
ninth  from  the  top  among  all  states  on  a  basis  of  birth 
rates.  Dr.  Baker  is  convinced  that  this  unusually  high 
biithrate  is  largely  responsible  for  other  conditions  which 
adversely  affect  health  and  happiness.  He  continued: 

Alabama  is  not  only  a  state  of  abnormally  high  birthrates, 
maternal  mortality  rates,  infant  mortality  rates  and  stillbirth 
rates.  It  is  also — and  there  is  of  course  a  strong  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  here — a  state  in  which  motherhood  comes 
at  an  unusually  early  age.  More  than  3  percent  of  all  the 
women  and  girls  who  became  mothers  in  Alabama  in  1939 
were  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  more  than  7  percent 
less  than  eighteen,  more  than  one  fourth  less  than  twenty-one. 

In  all,  2,347  Alabama  babies  were  born  in  1939  neither  of 
whose  parents  were  old  enough  to  vote.  Alabama  mothers 
average  an  unusually  large  number  of  babies  each.  Nearly 
one  third  of  all  stillbirths  reported  during  that  year  involved 
mothers  who  had  already  given  birth  to  four  or  more  babies. 
Fifty-seven  had  already  given  birth  to  nine  babies,  eighteen 
to  thirteen  babies  and  three  to  seventeen  babies.  One  still- 
birth would  have  been  the  mother's  twenty-third  child.  .  .  . 

Forty  percent  of  Alabama's  prospective  soldiers  were  re- 
jected for  active  service  and  24  percent  were  rejected  for  any 
kind  of  military  srvice.  .Alabama  has  the  third  highest  ma- 
ternal deathrate  in  the  United  States.  One  Alabama  baby  out 
of  every  ten  is  born  dead,  or  dies  before  its  first  birthday. 

Case  histories  of  grateful  mothers  who  have  come  to 
the  southern  clinics  for  guidance  would  fill  volumes.  In 
a  cotton  county  of  South  Carolina,  fifty  Negro  women 
appeared  at  the  clinic  the  morning  it  was  opened.  One 
woman  of  thirty-nine,  married  nineteen  years,  had  ten 
children.  A  farm  tenant's  wife,  twenty-five,  married  at 
sixteen,  had  six  children  in  seven  years,  all  delivered  by 


midwives  in  a  small  unscreened  shack.  A  Negro  couple, 
married  seventeen  years,  had  produced  twenty  children, 
twelve  of  them  dying  in  infancy. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama,  help  is  going  to  those  who  need  it  most,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  several  other  states  seem 
likely  soon  to  follow  their  example. 

But  the  picture  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  is 
quite  different.  These  two  states  started  as  early  pioneers 
in  the  birth  control  movement;  the  former  had  a  clinic 
as  early  as  1923,  the  latter  as  early  as  1917. 

IN  1939  the  clinic  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was  raided  and 
closed  under  an  1877  anti-birth  control  law.  Two 
physicians  and  a  nurse  in  attendance  at  the  clinic  were 
arrested,  and  the  closing  of  all  clinics  in  the  state  followed. 
A  year  later  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  old  law.  Only  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature can  change  it.  Last  March,  Dr.  Wilder  Tileston. 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  applied 
to  the  New  Haven  County  Superior  Court  for  a  declara- 
tory judgment  concerning  his  constitutional  right  to  give 
birth  control  information  to  three  of  his  patients  who,  he 
said,  might  die  if  they  became  pregnant.  Dr.  Tileston 
argued  that  to  deny  these  women  birth  control  information 
is  to  violate  both  the  state  and  federal  constitutions  be- 
cause such  action  would  abrogate  the  principle  of  liberty, 
security  of  persons,  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  deprive  a  person  of  "life  without 
due  process  of  law."  Dr.  Tileston's  contention  is  to  be 
reviewed  soon  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Meanwhile,  after  heated  hearings  in  Hartford  last 
spring,  the  "birth  control  bill"  which  would  legalize  the 
giving  of  contraceptive  advice  was  passed  by  the  state  as- 
sembly but  defeated  by  the  senate.  This  defers  the  issue 
for  two  years,  since  Connecticut's  legislature  does  not 
meet  again  until  1943.  Educational  work  is  going  on  con- 
tinually in  the  state  to  further  passage  of  the  bill. 

Massachusetts  has  scored  in  the  first  round  of  her  fight 
for  birth  control.  After  having  her  clinics  closed  even  be- 
fore those  of  Connecticut,  the  issue  was  thrown  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  themselves.  Some  50,000  of  them  signed 
a  petition  asking  that  the  legality  of  giving  birth  control 
information  be  decided  by  a  referendum  ballot  on  an 
amendment  to  the  state's  1897  birth  control  statute.  This 
amendment  would  allow  physicians  to  give  information  on 
contraception  and  furnish  contraceptive  supplies  to  mar- 
ried people  for  health  reasons. 

The  opposition  to  this  petition  is  discrediting  it  by  try- 
ing to  show  that  certain  names  on  it  are  forgeries,  that 
many  of  those  signing  are  not  voters.  But  there  is  every 
hope  that  its  legality  will  soon  be  established,  and  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  nearly  40  percent  are 
Roman  Catholics,  will  secure  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
issue.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  has  shown  that  77  percent  of 
those  voting  in  the  poll,  including  a  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  voting,  favor  medical  freedom  regarding 
birth  control  information. 

Meanwhile  the  sale  of  contraceptives  has  shown  no 
marked  falling  off  in  these  two  northern  states.  The  net 
result  of  the  law  enforcement  is  that  only  poverty  stricken 
mothers,  particularly  those  in  ill  health  who  need  it  most, 
are  denied  the  knowledge  and  means  of  spacing  their  chil- 
dren. From  the  traditionally  backward  South  comes  the 
challenge  of  real  progress  and  far-sighted  planning. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 

Some  Scars  Remain 

By  GERTRUDE   SPRINGER 


MISS  Bailey  knew  as  well  as  anyone  that  in  going 
out  like  this  she  was  breaking  all  precepts  about 
client  privacy.  In  fact,  she  knew  it  somewhat 
better  than  the  young  worker  whom  she  was  accompany- 
ing. He  wasn't  bothered  too  much  by  precepts  and  he  had 
welcomed  company  for  the  long  drive  into  the  country  to 
visit  what  the  county  welfare  director  had  described  as 
"that  boxcar  family." 

On  either  side  of  the  road  stretched  vast  reaches  of  tree- 
less country  undulating  to  the  horizon.  There  ivere  few 
reminders  in  the  tawny  grass-grown  pasture  lands  or  the 
occasional  stubble  fields,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  this 
had  been  dust-bowl  country,  victim  of  a  scourge  which  only 
nature  at  its  crudest  could  inflict.  To  Miss  Bailey  the 
wounds  of  those  devastating  years  seemed  pretty  well 
healed,  but  young  Mr.  Harmon  knew  better. 

"Don't  fool  yourself,  the  scars  are  here.  The  emptiness 
of  the  country  is  one  of  them.  See  that  little  school 
house?  It  used  to  have  nineteen  pupils;  now  it  has  six. 
Those  rises  of  ground  over  there  used  to  have  good  stands 
of  buildings,  and  the  farms  were  well  stocked  and  well 
cultivated.  Now  they're  abandoned." 

"What  became  of  the  buildings?"  asked  Miss  Bailey, 
whose  ideas  of  abandoned  farms  came  from  New  England. 

"Rustled,"  replied  Mr.  Harmon  laconically.  Then,  in 
answer  to  Miss  Bailey's  questioning  look:  "Abandoned 
buildings  don't  last  very  long  here.  Lumber  is  too  scarce. 
Piece  by  piece  they  just  naturally  disappear.  People  don't 
figure  it  as  stealing;  it's  just  that  they  need  the  stuff  the 
other  fellow  has  practically  thrown  away.  It's  an  old 
custom  of  the  country." 

"What  about  the  people?    What's  become  of  them?" 

Mr.  Harmon  made  a  wide  gesture  in  a  general  westerly 
direction.  "Gone.  Not  all  the  Okies  were  from  Okla- 
homa, you  know.  We  contributed  our  quota.  And  a 
good  many  are  still  in  our  own  towns,  thanks  to  WPA." 

Before  Miss  Bailey  could  put  the  obvious  question,  Mr. 
Harmon  went  on,  "See  those  grain  elevators  over  there? 
That's  where  we're  going.  That's  where  the  boxcar  fam- 
ily lives?" 

You  couldn't  miss  the  elevators.  They  stood  up  in  the 
landscape  like  the  Empire  State  Building  on  the  New 
York  skyline.  Around  them  was  a  grayish  patch  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  town,  though  in  the  great  sweep  of 
country  it  looked  like  a  lone  teacup  on  a  banquet  table. 

The  boxcar  family,  explained  Mr.  Harmon,  was  several 
kinds  of  headache,  all  tangled  up  with  unpredictable 
human  emotions. 

"Such  as?"  asked  Miss  Bailey. 

"We-el,"  replied  Mr.  Harmon,  a  little  pink  around 
his  young  ears,  "I  suppose  you  could  call  it  love." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Boxcar,  it  seemed,  had  been  the  wife  of  a  farmer 
who  managed  somehow,  with  relief  and  one  thing  and 
another,  to  get  through  the  worst  of  the  bad  years.  Then 
he  died  thereby  qualifying  his  four  babies,  all  under  five, 
for  aid  to  dependent  children.  The  farm  already  was 
practically  lost  and  wasn't  much  good  anyway  even  if  the 
widow  had  wanted  to  stav  on  it,  which  she  didn't.  So 


with  an  ADC  grant  of  $39  a  month  she  moved,  bag  and 
baggage,  into  two  decent  rooms  in  town. 

At  first  all  that  cash  money  seemed  like  munificence  to 
her — -"her  husband  was  one  of  those  who  never  let  his 
wife  see  a  nickel  even  when  he  had  it" — but  pretty  soon 
she  found  that  it  wasn't  so  much.  And  the  children  were 
more  of  a  handful  in  two  rooms  than  they  had  been  run- 
ning loose  on  the  farm.  "But  I  guess  the  real  trouble," 
said  Mr.  Harmon  thoughtfully,  "was  that  she  was  lone- 
some for  a  man  around.  She  was  only  twenty-five." 

.The  man  who  came  around  was  Mr.  Boxcar,  a  bachelor 
neighbor  in  the  country  until  he  was  "blown  out,"  and 
went  to  town  to  go  on  WPA.  Just  about  when  his 
eighteen-months'  layoff  was  coming  up,  he  got  a  job  at  $70 
a  month  taking  out  coal  in  the  nearby  strip-mines.  With 
such  an  income  the  lonely  bachelor  could  afford  a  wife 
and  home.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should  turn 
to  the  lonely  widow? 

THE  welfare  department,  said  Mr.  Harmon,  had  reser- 
vations about  the  match,  though  marriage  of  widows  is 
usually  counted  as  a  satisfactory  way  to  reduce  the  ADC 
case  load.  "But  we  knew  that  the  strip-mines  were  due 
to  shut  down  and  that  cuts  in  our  WPA  quota  left  him  no 
chance  there.  So  we  advised  her  to  wait  and  to  hang  on  to 
her  ADC  status  a  little  longer.  But  I  guess  they  really 
were — well— 'that  way'  about  each  other.  You  know  how 
people  are." 

Yes,  Miss  Bailey  knew. 

"Anyway,"  went  on  Mr.  Harmon,  "the  next  thing  we 
heard  they  were  married  and  that  saved  us  $39  a  month. 
For  awhile  everything  went  fine.  They  moved  into  a  little 
house,  the  kids  had  new  hair  ribbons  and  the  Missus  a 
permanent  wave.  Then  the  strip-mine  shut  down.  The 
man  had  been  working  such  a  short  time  that  his  unem- 
ployment compensation  didn't  mean  anything,  and  WPA 
is  still  laying  'em  off,  not  taking  'em  on.  They  had  to 
move  out  of  their  house  into  whatever  they  could  get.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  boxcar." 

It  was  indeed  a  boxcar,  stripped  of  its  running  gear  and 
set  down  endwise  on  the  dusty  road  which  presently  would 
be  Main  Street.  A  rough  door  and  window  had  been  cut 
on  the  street  end,  but  all  the  rest  of  it  was  just  old  red 
freight  car. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  black-haired  giant  of  a  man, 
all  bone  and  muscle.  Crowding  around  his  legs,  their  blue 
eyes  bright  with  curiosity,  were  four  stairsteps  of  tow- 
headed  children.  Back  in  the  dimness  was  a  woman  so 
young  and  pretty  that  Miss  Bailey  promptly  forgave  all. 
To  be  sure  the  children  were  far  from  immaculate,  the 
splintery  floor  was  unswept,  dirty  dishes  competed  with  a 
stuttering  radio  for  space  on  the  table,  but,  since  Miss 
Bailey's  domestic  experience  did  not  run  to  keeping  house 
in  a  box  car,  she  was  not  inclined  to  be  critical. 

Miss  Bailey  need  not  have  worried  about  intruding  on 
the  privacy  of  the  interview.  She  heard  none  of  it.  This 
was  men's  business  and  the  two  men  attended  to  it  in  the 
dark  furthermost  reaches  of  the  boxcar.  She  was  left  to 
talk  with  Mrs.  Boxcar.  Just  as  the  weather  and  the  pre- 
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valence  of  colds  were  pretty  well  exhausted  as  topics  of 
conversation,  the  men  emerged  from  the  gloom. 

Mrs.  Boxcar  dropped  the  weather  like  a  hot  potato. 
"Well,  what  about  it?"  she  asked  sharply.  Her  husband 
shrugged  his  big  shoulders.  "Says  he  can't  do  a  thing. 
Says  I'd  better  light  out  for  some  of  these  places  where 
there's  defense  work,  and  send  you  back  some  money." 

Mrs.  Boxcar  ruffled  up  like  a  little  hen.  "And  leave 
your  family  and  maybe  get  sick  and  nobody  to  take  care 
of  you?  No,  siree!  Kids  or  no  kids,  if  you  go  I  go." 

Mr.  Boxcar  smiled  and  patted  her  shoulder.  "Honey, 
that's  just  what  I've  been  tellin'  him." 

NEITHER  Miss  Bailey  nor  Mr.  Harmon  had  much 
to  say  as  they  drove  through  Main  Street  and  on 
into  the  open  country.  Finally  she  asked,  "Is  it  true  that 
you  can't  do  anything?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  is.  You  see  he's  employable,  and  such 
little  general  relief  as  we  have  is  strictly  limited  to  unem- 
ployables.  There's  no  way  that  I  can  think  of  now  for 
him  to  get  even  food  stamps.  With  harvest  over  there's  no 
work  for  him  here  until  the  strip-mines  open,  months  from 
now.  Tough,  isn't  it,  a  big  husky  like  that." 

"Wouldn't  he  be  better  on  the  land?  Can't  the  Farm 
Security  people  do  anything?" 

"Nope.  I've  tried  'em.  They're  very  choosy,  take  only 
men  who  have  been  operating  farmers,  and  Boxcar  was 
never  that;  he  really  was  just  a  farmhand.  Of  course 
he'd  be  better  on  the  land.  So  would  hundreds  of  farm 
people  who  were  drawn  into  these  little  towns  by  WPA 
and  now  are  stranded,  rotting  their  lives  out.  WPA  un- 
settled 'em  in  droves  and  now  FSA  piously  resettles  'em 
one  by  one.  What  kind  of  a  policy  do  you  call  that  ?  And 
meantime  the  land  that  they  left  has  been  gathered  in, 
usually  for  delinquent  taxes,  by  a  new  kind  of  speculator 
who  works  it  at  the  absolute  minimum  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. Those  guys  don't  give  a  whoop  about  producing. 
They're  farming  to  get  the  most  they  can  out  of  the 
government.  And  where  does  that  leave  Boxcar?" 

Miss  Bailey  didn't  know.  Agricultural  economics  were 
not  up  her  street.  So  she  asked  another  question. 

"How  are  the  Boxcars,  and  the  four  babies,  going  to  eat 
this  winter,  and  keep  warm?" 

"Well,  he  still  has  a  few  dollars  that  he  earned  during 
harvest,  and  five  or  six  bushels  of  potatoes  that  he  dug  on 
shares.  He  gets  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  milking  three 
cows,  and  he  knows  where  he  can  get  some  winter  squash. 
For  fuel  he  digs  in  the  tipple  and  sifts  coal  out  of  the  dust. 
He's  worried,  but  he  doesn't  want  her  to  know  it.  Hon- 
estly, he'd  be  an  all-right  guy  if  he  just  had  work." 

"What  about  the  people  who  stuck  to  the  land?  Are 
they  any  better  off?" 

"They  couldn't  be  worse  than  Boxcar,  and  some  of  them 
are  better.  Why,  we  have  a  woman,  an  ADC  case — say, 
let's  go  see  her.  It  isn't  much  out  of  the  way." 

As  the  car  jounced  over  the  rough  dirt  road  Mr.  Har- 
mon told  about  Mrs.  Birnoff.  Her  husband  had  been  a 
fairly  prosperous  farmer  until  he  fell  sick.  It  was  cancer 
and  before  he  finally  died  debts  had  accumulated  and 
much  of  the  livestock  had  been  sold.  The  day  after  the 
funeral  the  house  burned. 

"We  first  heard  of  her,"  Mr.  Harmon  went  on,  "when 
a  neighbor  told  us  that  she  was  living  on  the  prairie  and 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  the  children.  So 


we  traveled  out  there  and  sure  enough  there  was  the  fur- 
niture set  out  on  the  prairie  with  tarpaulins  spread  over 
it  and  the  mother  and  her  four  little  girls  crawling  in 
under  at  night.  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  leave  the 
place,  first  because  she  knew  that  if  she  did  the  barn  and 
sheds,  ramshackle  as  they  were,  would  be  rustled ;  and 
second  because  she  was  sure  that  if  she  could  get  the  few 
hundred  dollars  insurance  on  the  house  she  could  work  the 
place  herself  and  make  a  go  of  it.  She  knew  how  to  farm, 
but  she  didn't  know  how  to  live  in  town  and  she  didn't 
propose  to  lose  all  that  she  and  her  husband  had  worked 
to  accumulate.  She's  from  the  old  Russo-German  stock 
that  first  settled  this  country  and  those  people  sure  aren't 
afraid  to  work. 

"Well,  we  offered  to  do  what  we  could  and  she  took  us 
up.  We  made  her  an  ADC  grant  of  $39  a  month  and 
our  attorney  helped  her  with  her  insurance  claim  and  with 
adjustments  so  that  in  the  end  she  had  a  good  quarter  sec- 
tion free  and  clear,  the  most  necessary  farm  machinery,  a 
couple  of  cows,  a  horse,  and  some  chickens.  Also  four 
little  girls,  the  oldest  only  eleven. 

"The  matter  of  a  house  was  a  sticker.  We  suggested 
trying  to  make  the  barn  habitable,  but  she  needed  that  for 
the  stock  and  anyway  she  had  a  better  idea.  Built  out 
from  the  side  of  a  hill  was  a  big  half-dugout  chicken 
house,  and  did  she  do  a  job  on  it!  She  cleaned  and  scrub- 
bed it,  patched  the  roof,  traded  days'  work  for  windows 
that  she  put  in  herself,  laid  a  floor  of  pounded  clay  mixed 
with  straw,  and  finally  had  a  perfectly  decent,  snug,  one- 
room  house,  a  lot  better,  she  says,  than  her  grandmother 
ever  had.  I  hope  she's  home.  She's  a  great  character." 

BUT  Mrs.  Birnoff  wasn't  home,  and  the  visitors  could 
only  wander  around,  climbing  down  into  the  root- 
cellar  stocked  with  heaps  of  potatoes  and  winter  vegetables, 
and  peering  through  white-curtains  into  the  half  dugout 
with  its  neatly  made  beds  and  oil-cloth  covered  table.  As 
they  were  about  to  give  up,  Mr.  Harmon's  sharp  eyes 
caught  a  glint  of  light  way  off  on  the  prairie.  "Here 
come  the  kids  from  school.  See  the  sun  on  their  dinner 
pail?" 

"Ma,"  said  the  oldest  girl,  was  "getting  in  the  millet." 
She'd  go  get  her.  And  go  she  did,  bounding  away  like 
an  antelope. 

Mother  and  daughter  rode  the  load  of  millet  in  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Birnoff  wore  a  man's  overalls,  a  man's  wide 
straw  hat,  a  man's  heavy  work  shoes.  Her  skin  was  like 
coffee,  her  hands  like  oak,  her  smile  like  sunshine.  She 
was  getting  along  fine,  she  said.  Another  day  and  the 
millet  would  all  be  in.  Had  we  seen  the  new  root-cellar? 
The  roof  of  the  house  had  a  leak  where  the  stovepipe  came 
through,  but  she  knew  where  to  borrow  a  soldering  iron  to 
fix  it.  One  cow  was  beginning  to  dry  up  but  the  other 
would  soon  be  fresh.  "Four  kids  need  a  lot  of  milk."  No. 
there  was  nothing  she  needed,  she  was  getting  along  fine. 

"But  Mrs.  Birnoff,"  said  Miss  Bailey,  "don't  you  get 
lonesome?  You're  so  far  from  town  or  from  neighbors." 

Mrs.  Birnoff  laughed  out  loud.  "Me,  lonesome?  When 
would  I  have  time  to  be  lonesome?  I've  got  four  kids  to 
bring  up  and  that  oldest — already  I  see  she's  smart.  She's 
got  to  have  real  schooling.  No,  I'm  not  lonesome." 

Since  March  1933  "Miss  Bailey"  has  been  a  SURVEY 
MIDMONTHLY  character,  her  close-in  observations  of  social 
work  in  action  a  continuing  feature. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  has  directed  that  the  federalization  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  disturb- 
ance of  existing  personnel  and  procedure.  The  change,  of  course,  affects 
3nly  operation  of  the  employment  offices.  It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that 
:he  fifty-odd  separate  set-ups  were  not  operating  effectively  and  that  the  federal 
government  would  have  to  step  in. 

In  his  telegram  to  the  state  governors  the  President  said:  ''In  order  that  there 
nay  be  complete  responsiveness  to  the  demands  of  national  defense  and  speedy, 
uniform,  effective  action  to  meet  rapidly  changing  need,  it  is  essential  that  all  of 
these  separate  employment  services  become  a  uniformly  and  of  necessity  nation- 
ally operated  employment  service."  The  President  added  that  he  anticipated 
little  difficulty  in  transferring  state  employes  to  the  federal  service  since  the 
federal  government  already  is  paying  practically  all  the  cost  of  operation  and 
the  state  personnel  was  recruited  on  a  merit  basis. 

Federal  Security  Administrator  McNutt  states  that  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  hopes  to  meet  wartime  labor  needs  through  a  three-point  program: 

1.  By    transferring   workers    displaced 


because  of  priorities  of  war  production. 

2.  By  making  increased  use  of  existing 
and    potential    labor    reserves    including 
women,    older    workers,    Negroes,    and 
Tiinority  groups   against   whom   there   is 
frequent  discrimination. 

3.  By    making   more    effective    use    of 
those  already  employed  through  upgrad- 
ing of   workers   and   transfer  of   needed 
workers    to    war    production    from    less 
urgent  jobs. 

Unemployment  compensation  systems 
in  each  state  will  remain  state-operated, 
as  in  the  past.  The  federally  operated 
employment  offices  where  unemployed 
workers  claiming  benefits  are  required  to 
register,  will  continue  to  serve  the  state 
agencies  administering  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  John  J.  Corson  of 
the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors' 
Insurance  has  been  named  head  of  the 
new  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

•»••*•-»• 

OCD  DIRECTOR  LA  GUARDIA  SHORTLY 
will  ask  Congress  to  approve  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  50,000,000  gas  masks  for 
civilians  in  the  three  coastal  areas — East, 
Gulf,  and  Pacific.  There  will  be  five 
sizes:  babies,  small  children  from  two  to 
three,  those  from  three  through  twelve, 
adolescents,  adults. 


THE      ROSENMAN      REPORT     ON      DEFENSE 

housing  is  still  in  that  ambiguous  state 
known  as  "on  the  President's  desk."  Of- 
ficially no  one  has  an  inkling  of  its  con- 
tent except  the  President  and  its  author, 
Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman. 

Unofficially,  however,  it  is  known  gen- 
erally that  the  report  recommends  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  agencies  having 
to  do  with  defense  housing  under  one 
head.  Roughly  this  would  bring  together 
the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration,  the  Defense 
Homes  Corporation,  the  Defense  Hous- 
ing Division  of  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministration, the  Mutual  Ownership 


Division  of  FWA,  home  construction 
units  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
Alley  Dwelling  Authority,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 
A  commissioner  would  be  named  for  all 
federal  construction  and  another  for  all 
government  financing  and  mortgaging  of 
private  housing. 

Such  a  program  is  almost  certain  of 
Presidential  approval.  The  bickering  be- 
tween the  various  defense  housing 
agencies  has  increased  steadily.  In  ask- 
ing Judge  Rosenman  to  make  the  study 
and  submit  a  program,  the  President 
termed  conditions  "complicated,"  a  mild 
description  of  the  actual  situation. 

The  agencies'  differences  were  re- 
flected, unfortunately,  in  the  third  Lan- 
ham  bill  which  seeks  to  transfer  control 
of  defense  housing  to  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration  where,  it  is  charged, 
it  would  come  more  directly  under  the 
control  of  Defense  Housing  Coordinator 
Palmer. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  not  been  popular  with 
the  heads  of  several  of  the  other  defense 
housing  agencies  who  accuse  the  co- 
ordinator of  listening  to  the  realtors' 
siren  songs.  The  House  passed  the  Lan- 
ham  bill  with  the  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration bit  intact,  but  the  Senate 
voted  it  out.  The  Senate,  furthermore, 
rejected  the  House  proposal  to  raise  the 
permissible  cost  of  defense  housing  units, 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  Senate 
took  another  slap  at  Mr.  Palmer  when 
it  decreed  that  all  contracts  be  awarded 
in  competitive  bidding,  the  practice  the 
USHA  has  followed.  The  Lanham  bill 
has  gone  to  conference. 


THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  NoN-Es- 
sential  Expenditures  has  filed  its  pre- 
liminary report  which,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, recommends  wholesale  head  chop- 
ping for  the  agencies.  The  report  follows 


closely  the  recent  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  filed  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  joint  committee  means 
it  and  the  Budget  Bureau  took  great 
pains  to  indicate  its  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  program  it  outlined. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
reduction  of  $1,301,075,000  which  it 
promises  to  increase. 

Briefly  the  reductions  suggested  are: 

CCC    (abolished)    $246,960,000 

NYA  (abolished)    91,767,000 

WPA   400,000,000 

Agriculture 

Land  purchases 3,000,000 

Savings  in  overhead 50,000,000 

Agricultural  commodities.    100,000,000 

Farm    tenant    and    farm 

tenant  loan   (abolished)     57,122,000 

FSA  (abolished)    190,500,000 

Public  Works,  Highways  . .  64,000,000 
Other  Public  Works 

Non-defense   public  build- 
ings          43,164,000 

Department     of     Interior 
Items    26,727,000 

Rivers       and       Harbors, 

Flood  control   27,835,000 

In  promising  further  money-saving 
suggestions  the  committee  declared  that 
it  proposed  to  "review  all  permanent 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
necessity  and  efficiency  of  their  ad- 
ministration and  the  advisability  of  more 
effective  controls." 

Legislation  along  the  line  of  the  report 
is  certain  to  be  introduced.  It  would  be 
impossible  at  this  time  to  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  how  Congress  would  react.  A  cer- 
tain group  unquestionably  would  sup- 
port the  committee.  Another  group  would 
fight  to  the  last  ditch  any  reduction  in 
the  social  services.  Individuals  who  have 
special  interests  in  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  affected  would  be  willing  to 
speak  up  and  defend  that  particular 
agency,  notably  the  farm  bloc. 
•»••»••»• 

OPM  HAS  AUTHORIZED  A  COMMITTEE  OF 

health  specialists  to  plan  a  program  for 
the  civilian  and  military  populations  of 
the  countries  fighting  the  Axis.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  known  as  the  Technical 
Council  of  the  Health  and  Supplies 
Branch  of  OPM  and  will  be  headed  by 
William  H.  Bristol,  Jr.,  chief  of  OPM 
Health  Supplies  Branch.  Its  duties  will 
be  to  ascertain  the  health  supply  re- 
quirements of  the  army,  navy,  and 
civilian  population ;  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  such  items  as  garbage  pails  and  screens 
not  classified  as  health  supplies  but  es- 
sential for  sanitation. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


War  and  the  Red  Cross 

A    FEW   DAYS   AFTER   THE   JAPANESE   ATTACK   OX    HAWAII 

the  American  Red  Cross  announced  a  special  drive  for  a 
war  fund  of  $50,000,000  for  its  work  with  our  armed 
forces  and  with  civilian  victims  of  enemy  action.  The  cam- 
paign, under  the  chairmanship  of  S.  Sloan  Colt,  New  York 
banker,  comes  close  on  the  heels  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful rollcalls  in  Red  Cross  history. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  from 
Pearl  Harbor  the  Red  Cross  dfsaster  relief  set-up  had 
swung  into  operation.  This  rapidity  of  action  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  ARC's  usual  policy  of  preparedness.  Twelve 
fifty-bed  first-aid  stations  already  had  been  set  up  in  Hawaii 
completely  staffed  with  doctors,  nurses  and  first  aid  per- 
sonnel. Intensive  training  courses  had  been  conducted  over 
a  period  of  several  months  preparing  2,200  volunteers  for 
emergency  duty.  Besides  its  regular  staff  the  local  chapter 
had  enrolled  more  than  1,200  graduate  nurses.  A  trained 
motor  corps  was  ready  to  evacuate  civilians  from  bombed 
areas.  Food  supplies,  blankets,  clothing,  surgical  dressings, 
canteen  and  medical  supplies  were  on  hand. 

Such  preparation  takes  money  and  advance  effort.  The 
Red  Cross  has  been  spending  $1,000,000  a  month  in 
strengthening  its  resources  on  all  fronts.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  it  will  be  called  upon  before  the  last  bomb 
drops  and  peace  comes  again  to  this  earth.  But  we  have 
passed  the  days  when  looking  forward  to  any  contingency 
was  called  hysteria. 

Ail-Time  and  War-Time  Appeals 

WAR  CHESTS  FOR  UNITED  APPEALS  BY  ALL-TIME  AND 
war-time  health,  welfare,  and  recreational  agencies  which 
depend  upon  private  funds,  seem  to  be  a  probability  for 
next  fall.  Already  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund 
and  the  Rochester  Community  Chest  have  announced 
campaigns,  the  former  now  in  progress,  the  latter  sched- 
uled for  May,  to  include  the  regular  local  agencies  plus 
the  Red  Cross  War  Fund,  the  USO,  and  other  war  and 
foreign  relief  appeals.  These  campaigns  will  be  watched 
closely  by  Community  Chest  leaders  for  indications  that 
would  justify  a  general  movement  for  War  Chests  in  the 
fall,  when  90  percent  of  community  campaigns  are  held. 

At  present  some  of  the  well-established  Chests  are  skepti- 
cal of  the  value  of  adding  war  funds  to  the  all-time  ap- 
peals, but  nevertheless  the  movement  is  toward  consolidated 
war  appeals.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  over  fifty  Com- 
munity Chests  successfully  included  USO  local  quotas  in 
their  last  fall  campaigns.  This  number  probably  will  be 
doubled  next  fall.  American  Red  Cross  national  policy  is 
against  merger  with  local  War  Chests,  except  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

The  problem  of  the  Community  Chests  is  not  whether 
a  united  appeal  would  save  money,  as  it  obviously  would, 
but  whether  local  contributors  accustomed  to  giving  stand- 
ard amounts,  would  double  their  contributions  to  a  War 
Chest.  In  the  last  war  there  were  only  a  dozen  or  so  Com- 
munity Chests  so  that  the  War  Cests  started  from  scratch. 
Now,  however,  the  War  Chests  generally  would  start  from 


established  Community  Chests,  with  their  established  giv- 
ing clientele.  Another  difference  between  1917  and  1942 
in  charitable  financing  is  that  war  profits  now  are  sharply 
limited,  with  much  heavier  taxation  on  individuals  and 
corporations.  This  necessarily  means  a  broadening  of  the 
base  of  giving  if  large  funds  are  to  be  raised. 

Since  the  start  of  this  war  Canadian  cities,  in  general, 
have  employed  the  device  of  three  main  annual  campaigns 
at  well-spaced  intervals:  one  for  the  Canadian  Red  Cross, 
one  for  other  war  relief  and  service  agencies,  and  one  for 
united  local  agencies.  Present  thought  this  side  of  the 
border  does  not  incline  to  that  pattern. 

Federal  Economy 

THAT  NON-DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  Gov- 
ernment can  be  cut  by  more  than  two  billion  dollars  with- 
out sacrificing  essential  social  services  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
Brookings  Institution  study,  the  findings  of  which  were 
made  public  on  December  28.  The  study,  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Foundation  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  directed  by  Henry  P.  Seidemann.  The 
Brookings  Institution  proposals  far  outstrip  the  economies 
recommended  by  the  Byrd  Committee  (see  page  15). 

For  example,  where  the  Byrd  committee  proposed  sax- 
ings  of  $27,835,000  in  appropriations  for  flood  control, 
and  rivers  and  harbors  (items  which  notoriously  have  "pork 
barrel"  aspects)  the  Brookings  study  would  reduce  water 
projects  by  $350,000,000.  The  Byrd  committee  lists  a  sav- 
ing of  $400,622,000  in  agriculture,  with  drastic  curtail- 
ment in  federal  subsidies  for  relief  milk,  penny-a-day 
milk,  school  lunches,  and  the  food  stamp  plan.  The  Brook- 
ings study  would  cut  agricultural  expenditures  by  $625,- 
000,000,  largely  through  curtailment  of  AAA  benefit  and 
parity  payments  to  farmers.  A  saving  of  about  $300,000,- 
000  is  possible,  the  Brookings  study  finds,  by  transfer  of 
costs  to  state  and  local  governments,  which  have  experi- 
enced a  marked  and  continuing  fiscal  improvement. 

Like  the  Byrd  committee,  Brookings  recommends  a  sav- 
ing of  nearly  $250,000,000  by  abolishing  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  because,  "With  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
CCC  activities  might  well  be  completely  absorbed  by 
military  and  vocational  training  activities." 

The  Brookings  study  declares  that,  in  spite  of  an  in- 
crease in  national  income  to  an  estimated  $95,000,000,000 
for  the  current  year,  as  compared  with  the  $60,000,000,- 
000  average  for  the  fiscal  years  1935-37,  non-defense  ex- 
penditures are  today  $200,000,000  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  three  earlier  years. 

On  the  Housing  Front 

WHILE  HOUSERS,  OFFICIAL  AND  UNOFFICIAL,  WERE  PRO- 
testing  the  amendment  to  the  Lanham  Act  as  passed  by  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  unexpected  happened. 
Unheralded,  Congress  put  $300,000,000  from  another 
source  into  the  housing  hopper.  This  appropriation  to  the 
President  "to  provide  temporary  shelter  in  localities  where 
for  any  reason  arising  out  of  the  war  a  shortage  exists" 
was  part  of  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  war 
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activities.  A  large  proportion  of  the  homes  built  with 
these  funds  probably  will  be  demountable  units  that  meet 
acceptable  standards. 

Subsequently  the  Senate  passed  the  Lanham  Act  amend- 
ment, correcting  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the 
House  version  which  threatened  to  scuttle  the  long-term, 
low-rent  housing  program.  The  Senate  struck  out  pro- 
visions that  would  restrict  construction  to  Public  Buildings 
Administration  and  the  army  and  navy,  and  that  would 
require  rents  based  solely  on  value,  and  dwellings  to  be 
sold  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  It  rejected  a  desirable 
House  provision  to  permit  a  higher  construction  cost  per 
dwelling  unit. 

As  this  is  written,  (January  1)  the  amendment  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  conference  committee.  The  ultimate  compro- 
mise between  House  and  Senate  promises  to  provide  an 
additional  $300,000,000  for  war  housing.  Added  to  earlier 
appropriations  this  means  more  than  a  billion  dollars  avail- 
able for  the  purpose. 

Even  with  sufficient  funds  it  might  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether,  under  the  present  federal  housing  set-up, 
the  program  can  be  carried  out  expeditiously  and  effec- 
tively. In  this  connection  it  may  well  be  recalled  that  the 
President  has  wide  war  powers  to  reorganize  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  government.  In  the  field  of  housing 
it  is  generally  held  that  an  agency  adequate  to  war  needs 
would  function  as  effectively  in  a  long-range  program. 

Priority  Unemployment 

EXPERTS  DIFFER  AS  TO  THE  PRESENT  EXTENT  OF  "PRIORI- 
ties  unemployment,"  the  rate  at  which  it  is  likely  to  in- 
crease, the  length  of  time  it  may  be  expected  to  continue. 
There  is  one  fact,  however,  on  which  opinion  is  agreed: 
unemployment  will  be  a  major  problem  in  this  country 
during  much  of  1942.  Shortage  of  certain  materials,  de- 
lays in  placing  contracts,  shut-downs  to  retool,  need  for 
re-training  men  and  women  to  adapt  their  skills  to  new 
machines  and  processes  inevitably  mean  large  scale  dis- 
locations. 

Speaking  at  a  joint  session  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  and  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation, Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  stated  on  December  30  that  "a  serious 
problem  of  priorities  unemployment"  will  face  the  United 
States  within  six  months,  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
"scarcity  of  labor  in  a  number  of  skilled  occupations,"  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  general  labor  shortage  lasting 
throughout  the  war. 

The  order  banning  the  sale  of  new  passenger  cars  and 
trucks,  two  days  later,  and  the  forecast  of  an  early  "sus- 
pension of  production"  program  for  cars  and  light  trucks 
at  an  early  date,  underscores  the  urgency  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Prior  to  the  order,  about  150,000 
automobile  workers  already  were  out  of  work,  due  to 
curtailment  of  automobile  output,  according  to  union  fig- 
ures. The  United  Automobile  Workers  Union  (CIO) 
estimates  that  350,000  more  workers  will  be  affected. 

Speaking  for  the  automobile  industry  Alvan  Macauley, 
president  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
endorsed  the  government's  plan  to  order  cessation  of  pas- 
senger car  and  light  truck  production.  He  urged  speed  in 
putting  through  defense  contracts,  pointing  out  the  un- 
avoidable gap  between  the  placing  of  a  contract  and  the 
beginning  of  production:  "It  takes  time.  The  Lord  him- 


self can  t  shorten  that  time.  We  can't  get  a  contract  today 
and  start  production  tomorrow." 

Not  only  in  the  "auto  towns,"  but  in  places  where  tires 
and  parts,  vacuum  cleaners,  refrigerators,  aluminum  uten- 
sils, and  other  consumer  goods  and  gadgets  have  been 
made,  the  severity  and  duration  of  unemployment  in  the 
months  ahead  will  depend  on  the  energy  and  resourceful- 
ness with  which  war  contracts  are  placed :  to  speed  the 
armament  program  while  at  the  same  time  they  cushion 
the  dislocation  for  the  worker  and  the  community. 

Foundation  Giving 

IN*  A  FINAL  REPORT  WHICH  REVIEWS  HIS  NINETEEN  YEARS 

as  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  Frederick  P. 
Keppel,  who  retired  in  November,  surveys  the  major 
changes  in  foundations  and  their  giving  since  the  "con- 
fidence and  buoyancy"  of  1922. 

In  1922,  Mr.  Keppel  recalls,  there  was,  in  general,  no 
foundation  cooperation  with  government,  "and  little  or  no 
tie  between  endowed  philanthropy  and  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  country."  In  a  day  which  still  had 
"unshaken  confidence  in  what  money  could  perform," 
foundation  grants  were  made  chiefly  to  endowed  colleges 
and  universities,  for  the  most  part  for  "endowment  for 
general  purposes  or  for  buildings." 

To  Mr.  Keppel,  the  depression  poverty  in  ideas  was  as 
marked  as  the  financial  problems  of  the  period.  "Proposals 
of  constructive  significance  dropped  sharply."  The  whole 
pattern  of  distribution  changed.  The  proportion  of  grants 
made  on  foundation  initiative  rose  sharply,  grants  to  in- 
dividuals as  contrasted  with  those  to  institutions  increased, 
obligations  for  the  future  were  avoided,  "the  proportion 
of  grants  in  the  middle  brackets  began  to  rise  at  the  ex- 
pense of  gifts  of  $100,000  or  more." 

Mr.  Keppel  sets  forth  some  general  principles  which  he 
believes  apply  to  all  foundations.  He  is  convinced  that 
"there  are  no  educational  panaceas,"  but  equally  he  holds 
that  there  is  "no  end  to  the  variety  of  orthodox  and  un- 
orthodox educational  enterprises  to  which  foundation  grants 
may  prove  timely  and  fruitful." 

He  adds,  "The  best  results  come  when  a  foundation 
grant  is  given  to  an  organization  that  is  already  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  its  normal  budget,  but  can  use  additional 
funds  to  enable  it  to  do  something  which  it  is  competent 
to  undertake  and  really  wants  to  do.  .  .  ." 

And  So  On  .  .  . 

THE   FIRST  OF  WHAT  MAY   BE  A   SERIES  OF   HEARINGS   ON 

the  need  of  "a  fourth  category"  of  general  relief  under  the 
Social  Security  Board  was  held  in  mid-December  before 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Eight  state  public 
welfare  officials,  led  by  Clemens  J.  France  of  Rhode  Island, 
were  impressive  witnesses  on  the  existing  relief  situation 
and  on  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  it  as  a  measure  for 
maintaining  national  morale.  .  .  .  Tuskegee  Institute's 
Department  of  Records  and  Research  reports  four  lynch- 
ings,  all  of  Negroes,  as  the  sorry  toll  of  1941.  This  is  one 
less  than  in  1940,  one  more  than  in  1939.  States  where 
the  lynchings  occurred  were  Florida,  Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina.  .  .  .  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters at  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  established 
branches  in  twelve  cities,  is  conducting  a  national  campaign 
for  $3.000,000  for  medical  supplies  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  Social  Front 


Welfare  and  Defense 


A  GRIM  reminder  of  the  difference 
*^  between  a  "defense"  and  a  war 
program  was  the  conference  of  federal 
officials  held  on  December  22  to  con- 
sider plans  for  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  disabled  men.  Attend- 
ing were  representatives  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  the 
U.  S.  Employe's  Compensation  Com- 
mission, the  Labor  Division  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Production  Management,  the 
Social  Security  Board,  the  Office  -of 
Education,  and  others.  The  conference 
was  called  by  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator McNutt  in  response  to  a  request 
from  President  Roosevelt.  Said  the 
President:  "In  view  of  the  unhappy  cas- 
ualty prospects  of  a  nation  at  war,  and 
deeply  sensing  our  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  softening  its  disabling  effects 
upon  our  defenders  and  upon  our  peo- 
ple generally  ...  I  desire  that  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  development  of  a 
proper  program  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. .  .  .  Will  you  advise  me  of  your 
joint  conclusions  and  give  me  a  plan 
for  an  approach  to  this  problem  as  soon 
as  possible." 

Approved — The  first  applications  for 
maintenance  and  operation  funds  for 
non-education  purposes  under  the  $150,- 
000,000  community  facilities  appropria- 
tion were  recently  approved  by  the 
President.  The  projects  involve  the 
granting  of  Defense  Public  Works 
funds  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Mineral  County  Hospital  at 
Hawthorne,  Nev.,  $5,190;  a  recreation 
center  for  service  men  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $25,860;  recreation  cen- 
ters for  service  men  in  Atlantic  bases, 
$10,960.  The  more  than  100  applica- 
tions for  maintenance  and  operation 
funds  previously  approved  were  all  for 
schools.  The  bulk  of  the  construction 
projects  have  been  for  additions  to 
schools,  hospitals,  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities. 

Altogether  a  total  of  950  DPW  proj- 
ects have  been  approved  at  a  cost  of 
$142,000,000. 

Evacuation — Within  a  week  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  instituted  a  joint  agreement 


whereby  the  CCC  camps  were  desig- 
nated for  emergency  use  in  the  event  of 
mass  evacuation  caused  by  enemy  ac- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  country.  CCC 
equipment  and  personnel  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Red  Cross  for  rescue 
of  evacues  and  their  transportation  to 
concentration  points;  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  medical  personnel  and  medical 
supplies;  for  distribution  of  relief  ra- 
tions; for  the  transfer  of  emergency 
equipment;  for  service  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food;  for  emergency  and  hous- 
ing facilities  on  CCC  premises;  for  stor- 
age of  Red  Cross  supplies.  CCC  per- 
sonnel, trained  for  disaster  relief  work, 
will  carry  out  their  assignments  as  com- 
ponents of  the  Red  Cross  set-up.  Every 
CCC  enrollee  has  been  trained  in  the 
standard  Red  Cross  first  aid  course. 

Aides —  Latest  moves  in  the  Red  Cross 
volunteer  training  program  for  the 
emergency  are  campaigns  to  train  500,- 
000  canteen  aides  to  handle  group  feed- 
ing in  event  of  disaster  or  wartime 
catastrophes,  and  to  train  100,000  nu- 
trition aides  to  assist  in  the  national 
nutrition  program.  The  canteen  aides 
will  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  Red  Cross  to  which  has  been  desig- 
nated the  responsibility  of  group  feeding 
in  an  emergency.  Nutrition  aides,  how- 
ever, will  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense  and  will  be 
assigned  to  volunteer  duty  with  local 
nutrition  projects. 

The  USO — To  serve  troop  detach- 
ments on  special  duty  along  the  Pacific 
shore  the  United  Service  Organizations 
have  mobilized  an  emergency  field  ser- 
vice program  to  carry  recreational  sup- 
plies and  refreshments  to  soldiers  away 
from  their  bases.  Another  USO  service 
soon  to  be  inaugurated  is  a  service  for 
troops  in  transit.  The  service  embraces 
four  points:  information  and  personal 
aid  to  service  men,  their  relatives  and 
friends  traveling  to  or  from  camps  or 
naval  stations;  lounges  or  club  rooms 
where  reading,  writing,  and  checking 
accomodations  will  be  provided  near 
transportation  centers;  transport  service 
providing  coffee,  light  refreshments,  and 
magazines  to  men  held  in  waiting  trains 
or  buses;  marshalling  community  re- 
sources for  hospitality  when  overnight 
stops  are  made.  The  troops  in  transit 
service  developed  in  cooperation  with 


local  defense  committees.  It  is  planned 
to  use  volunteer  and  civic  groups  ex- 
tensively in  its  operation.  ...  A  recent 
recreational  and  educational  program 
developed  by  the  National  Catholic 
Community  Service,  USO  member 
agency,  may  be  extended  to  all  other 
USO  agencies.  This,  the  "Star-Spangled 
Network,"  includes  a  system  of  wired 
radio  stations  operating  in  the  camps  or 
naval  stations  with  programs  emanating 
from  a  local  USO  club,  and  a  system 
of  amateur  short  wave  radio  stations 
providing  transmission  of  personal  mes- 
sages to  service  men  free  of  charge.  The 
first  wired  station  was  dedicated  last 
month;  the  first  short  wave  station,  in 
November  at  New  London,  Conn. 

Concerning  Children 

INVENTS  of  recent  weeks  have  made 
more  pertinent  than  ever  the  obser- 
vations of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Defense  Mis- 
sion sent  to  Britain  last  February, 
whose  report  in  relation  to  children  has 
just  been  released  by  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Prepared  by  Dr.  Martha 
M.  Eliot,  the  Children's  Bureau  rep- 
resentative on  the  mission,  the  report 
contains  179  mimeographed  pages  chock 
full  of  information  on  the  measures  be- 
ing taken  in  Great  Britain  to  protect 
children  from  the  war.  The  main  body 
of  the  report  is  divided  into  five  parts: 
the  protection  of  children  under  bom- 
bardment; the  effect  of  war  and  civil 
defense  on  children;  the  evacuation  of 
children ;  general  comment  on  evacua- 
tion policies  and  procedures;  conclusions 
and  recommendations.  A  long  appendix 
describes  the  work  and  organization  of 
the  Women's  Voluntary  Services  for 
Civil  Defense. 

Detailed  and  chronological  in  its  cov- 
erage, the  report  gives  a  picture  of  the 
patient  method  of  trial,  error,  and  re- 
vision out  of  which  has  developed  the 
present  British  programs  for  children. 
Out  of  all  this  information  evolves  les- 
sons to  be  taken  to  heart  in  planning 
for  our  own  children  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Thus  the  conclusions  place  first 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for.  advance 
planning,  advance  preparation,  and  ad- 
vance training  of  personnel.  Says  Dr. 
Eliot:  "Many  of  the  problems  faced  at 
the  time  of  the  first  evacuation  [in  Eng- 
land] could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
authorities  made  available  funds  for  ad- 
vance preparation.  .  .  .  The  relative  in- 
adequacy in  the  United  States  of  fa- 
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cilities  and  services  for  child  health  and 
welfare  and  maternity  care,  especially 
in  small  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas, 
and  the  greater  distances  between  cities 
and  potential  reception  areas  make  our 
problem  of  planning  for  the  protection 
of  children  a  far  greater  one  even  than 
that  encountered  in  England.  .  .  .  For- 
tunately, no  step  need  be  taken  that  in- 
volves expenditure  of  funds  (except 
those  for  part  of  the  central  planning) 
which  will  not  contribute  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  children  in  normal 
times." 

Accounting —  In  response  to  requests 
from  child  welfare  agencies,  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare has  prepared  a  system  of  account- 
ing records  for  expenditures  for  the  care 
of  children  in  foster  homes  and  is  rec- 
ommending the  adoption  of  its  procedures 
by  all  agencies  desiring  to  systematize 
their  financial  records  of  foster  care. 
The  system  is  built  on  four  assump- 
tions: the  financial  obligations  incurred 
by  the  agency  in  placing  a  child  and 
in  supervising  its  care  must  be  prop- 
erly authorized ;  the  agency  has  a 
bookkeeper  to  perform  the  functions 
connected  with  payments  and  to  record 
financial  transactions;  the  children's 
worker  is  responsible  for  authorizing 
payments  for  services  to  children  under 
foster  care  while  the  bookkeeper  is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  such  payments 
are  made;  the  agency  maintains  a  com- 
plete financial  record  for  each  child  for 
purposes  of  audit  and  statistics,  of 
charging  cost  of  care  back  to  place  of 
settlement,  of  guidance  of  the  children's 
worker  in  her  continuing  supervision. 
The  new  system  involves  seven  forms: 
an  authorization  for  payment  for  child 
care;  a  foster  mother's  expense  account 
sheet;  an  order  for  purchase;  a  receipt 
for  payment  to  agency  toward  care  of 
child ;  a  schedule  for  listing,  child  by 
child,  the  payments  made  by  the  agency 
for  all  its  children:  a  record  of  specific 
payments  for  the  individual  child ;  a 
master  file  record  card. 

Orphans —  Approximately  900  children 
have  become  wards  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  having  lost  both 
parents  in  the  war.  Most  of  these  chil- 
dren, under  the  supervision  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Pensions,  are  living  with  rela- 
tives; others  are  in  foster  homes.  Many 
requests  for  adoption  have  been  made — 
more,  in  fact  than  there  are  children — 
but  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  all 
adoption  proceedings  until  after  the  war. 

Cruelty —  One  of  the  most  shocking  re- 
ports to  be  made  in  recent  times  came 
out  of  a  special  investigation  of  condi- 
tions at  the  Kentucky  Houses  of  Re- 
form, state  "training  school"  for  de- 
linquent children  at  Greendale,  Ky. 


First  indication  that  all  was  not  sweet- 
ness and  light  at  the  institution  came 
with  a  report  of  the  Osborne  Associa- 
tion two  years  ago  that  the  school  was 
run  in  an  "old  time  penal  atmosphere." 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  May  1940, 
page  173.]  A  more  recent  investigation, 
made  by  appointees  of  the  governor, 
backs  up  this  judgment  with  facts  which 
would  make  Charles  Dickens  turn  in 
his  grave.  The  investigators  found  540 
children  living  in  non-fireproof  buildings 
(with  one  exception)  constructed  for  a 
maximum  of  500.  One  building  with  a 
normal  capacity  of  40  children  housed 
124  Negro  boys.  Another,  with  100  chil- 
dren, contained  only  two  toilets.  Beds, 
where  there  were  any,  had  sagging  or 
broken  springs,  "horrible"  mattresses, 
and  were  placed  only  six  inches  apart. 
Inmates  of  the  disciplinarian  barracks 
slept  on  the  floor. 

Methods  of  discipline  were  almost 
medieval.  Boys  were  confined  from  30 
to  180  days  in  cells  with  wired  win- 
dows. Their  food  was  shoved  under 
the  door  in  metal  dishes  and  had  to  be 
eaten  from  the  floor.  Each  boy  received 
"ten  licks  with  the  paddle"  the  day  he 
entered  the  disciplinarian  barracks,  ten 
when  he  was  released.  A  few  received 
paddlings  every  morning  and  evening. 

The  governor's  investigators  made 
forty-one  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  the  institution.  Said  they:  "No 
rehabilitative  program  for  the  unfortu- 
nate children  sent  to  Greendale  can  be 
expected  to  rise  much  higher  than  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  plant  in  which 


they  are  housed,  work,  live,  and  study. 
A  prompt  and  determined  about  face 
must  be  made  in  the  full  program  of 
plant,  grounds,  training  plans,  and  fa- 
cilities." 

In  Print — "The  Life  of  an  Exceptional 
Child,"  is  the  title  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  seventh  institute  on  the  exceptional 
child,  sponsored  by  the  child  research 
clinic  of  the  Woods  School,  Langhorne, 
Pa.  Scientific  papers  presented  by  pedia- 
tricians and  neurologists  cover  the  vari- 
ous phases  through  which  the  abnormal 
child  presents  problems:  "Life  Begins," 
"Infant  Training,"  "Primary  School 
Training,"  "Growing  Up,"  "Adoles- 
cence," "Life  Span."  Single  copies  avail- 
able on  request  from  Irene  S.  Seipt,  di- 
rector, Child  Research  Clinic,  The 
Woods  School,  Langhorne,  Pa.  .  .  . 
"Program  to  Place  British  Children  in 
Ontario  Homes  for  the  Duration  of  the 
War,"  a  supplementary  report  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
gives  the  history  and  organizational  set- 
up of  the  program  established  in  1940 
for  the  reception  and  supervision  of 
British  child  evacues.  The  department 
concludes  that  its  experience  with  the 
600  children  placed  in  its  care  justified 
the  contentions  that:  placement  should 
be  handled  by  the  qualified  Provincial 
child-caring  organizations ;  Provincial 
control  of  the  placement  of  children 
within  the  Province  is  essential;  modern 
child  placing  methods  can  be  adopted 
to  meet  any  emergency  situation  with 
success.  From  the  department,  Toronto. 


Education 


A  SPECIAL  war  commission  within 
r*~  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has 
been  established  on  the  recommendation 
of  Commissioner  John  W.  Studebaker, 
and  with  the  approval  of  representatives 
of  more  than  thirty  educational  organ- 
izations, who  met  in  conference  in 
Washington  just  before  Christmas.  The 
commission  will  serve  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  educational  agencies  to 
war  needs,  to  inform  the  government 
about  services  which  colleges  and  schools 
can  render,  to  study  the  possible  effects 
of  government  policies  and  programs  on 
educational  agencies,  and  to  recommend, 
through  Mr.  Studebaker,  proposals  for 
government  action.  Special  wartime  ser- 
vices which  the  commission  will  seek  to 
improve  are  the  removal  of  educational 
handicaps  of  draft  rejectees,  plans  for 
using  colleges  and  universities  for  train- 
ing various  types  of  army  and  navy  per- 
sonnel, speed-up  in  graduation  for  men 
likely  to  be  needed  in  the  armed  forces. 
Mr.  Studebaker  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  commission.  A  committee  on  state 
and  local  school  administration  is  head- 


ed by  Willard  E.  Givens  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  one  on  higher  educa- 
tion by  George  F.  Zook,  president  of 
the  American  Council  of  Education. 

War  and  Curricula — From  scores  of 
campuses  announcement  came  last 
month  of  changes  in  academic  schedules 
to  shorten  the  time  required  to  obtain 
a  degree,  in  order  that  as  many  students 
as  possible  may  complete  their  academic 
education  before  being  called  into  ser- 
vice. Most  of  the  eastern  men's  col- 
leges— Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Dart- 
mouth, Williams,  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  for  example — will 
eliminate  the  spring  vacation  and  the 
"break"  between  semesters,  and  shorten 
the  long  summer  vacation.  At  most  of 
these  colleges,  the  rearrangement  means 
that  this  year's  seniors  will  graduate 
early  in  May;  present  juniors  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1943;  sophomores  in  September, 
1943;  freshmen  in  June,  1944.  At 
Northwestern  University,  highschool 
juniors  with  exceptional  records  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  as  college  freshmen 
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CHARLOTTE    WHITTON 

Almost  as  interesting  to  her  American  social  work  friends  as  to  her  Canadian 
colleagues  is  news  of  the  resignation  of  Charlotte  Whitton  as  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  with  which  she  has  been  asso- 
ciated for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Miss  Whitton  is  not  quitting  social  work — 
far  from  it.  She  is  laying  down  administrative  responsibilities  only  in  order 
to  do  more  of  the  writing,  speaking,  and  short-term  jobs  for  which  she  has 
been  in  demand  increasingly  since  the  war  began.  During  the  past  year 
Miss  Whitton  has  been  Number  One  speaker  at  many  American  social  work 
conferences,  national  and  state.  In  this  month  alone  her  dates  are  taking 
her  to  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 

A  Canadian  by  birth  and  conviction  Miss  Whitton  got  her  M.A.  with 
honors  and  medals  galore  from  Queens  University.  She  was  first  associated 
with  what  is  now  the  Welfare  Council  in  1918,  but  in  the  intervening  years 
has  taken  time  out  for  various  other  activities,  all  related  in  one  way  or 
another  to  social  organization.  Happily  she  has  not  been  without  honor 
in  her  own  country.  In  addition  to  honors  for  public  service  conferred  by 
King  George  V  and  King  George  VI,  she  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  from  King's  College,  Halifax,  in  1939.  Her  own  alma  mater  made 
her  a  Doctor  of  Laws  at  its  hundredth  anniversary  last  October,  citing  her  as 
its  "most  distinguished  woman  graduate." 


in  September  1942.  The  plan  was  orig- 
inated by  Dean  Ralph  B.  Dennis  of  the 
school  of  speech,  but  other  schools  in 
the  university  probably  will  adopt  it. 

Parents  Lose —  The  legal  fight  by  par- 
ents of  pupils  in  progressive  Lincoln 
School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  to  prevent  the  merger  of 
the  school  with  Horace  Mann  School, 
was  lost  in  the  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court.  Justice  Carroll  G.  Walter 
dismissed  the  suit  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  college  from  carrying  out 
the  merger.  The  parents  held  that  the 
merger  would  violate  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  under  which  Teachers  Col- 
lege received  $3,000,000  in  1926  from 
the  General  Education  Board  for  ex- 
perimental work  in  Lincoln  School.  Jus- 
tice Walter  held  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  grants  was  "to  insure  the 
permanence  of  experimental  work  in 
the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,"  and  that  in  making  the 
grants  Lincoln  School  "was  a  mere  in- 
cident or  means."  He  further  found 
that  the  parents  failed  to  prove  that 
educational  experiment  would  suffer 
from  the  merger. 

Reading  Interests —  War  and  increas- 
ing employment  are  responsible  for  a 
decrease  in  reading  in  this  country,  and 
for  drastic  changes  in  the  type  of  books 
read  in  1941,  according  to  the  annual 
survey  of  reading  interests  made  by 
the  American  Library  Association  last 
month.  Shirer's  "Berlin  Diary"  was 
voted  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
year  by  all  libraries  responding  to  the 
ALA  questionnaire.  Before  December  8, 
no  libraries  except  in  a  few  coastal  cit- 
ies reported  any  reader  interest  in  de- 
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fense  measures.  Since  Pearl  Harbor, 
there  have  been  numerous  requests  for 
books  on  the  armed  forces  and  on  home 
defense.  Next  to  books  about  the  war 
and  world  conditions,  the  greatest  de- 
mand in  1941  has  been  for  books  on 
jobs  and  defense  industry.  The  Cleve- 
land Public  Library  reports  "an  un- 
precedented increase  in  demands  for 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  grammars  and 
books  on  Latin  America.  .  .  .  Books  on 
handicraft  and  hobbies  have  fallen  off 
greatly."  With  increased  employment 
has  come  a  decrease  in  the  circulation  of 
fiction  and  light  reading,  and  an  increase 
in  demand  for  books  dealing  with  "prac- 
tical problems  and  information."  As  to 
trends  in  fiction  tastes  as  compared  with 
the  last  ten  years,  the  libraries  report 
that  historical  fiction,  particularly  novels 
with  an  American  background,  are  by 
far  the  most  popular.  There  has  been 
a  sharp  drop  in  interest  in  "sophisticated 
sex  novels,"  and  in  psychological  and 
proletarian  fiction. 

Smith  College  School— The  executive 
committee  of  the  Smith  College  board 
of  trustees  has  voted  to  continue  the 
School  of  Social  Work  on  that  campus, 
following  the  report  on  an  evaluation 
of  the  school  by  an  impartial  survey 
committee.  The  chief  question  at  issue 
was  whether  Smith,  which  is  primarily 
a  liberal  arts  college,  "could  be  justified 
in  using  its  resources  in  a  time  of  de- 
clining income  for  the  support  of  a 
graduate  school  in  fields  other  than  the 
arts  and  sciences."  In  the  present  emer- 
gency, Everett  Kimball,  the  director,  an- 
nounces that  the  school  "expects  to  make 
its  contribution  in  the  field  in  which, 
according  to  all  evidence  we  have  gath- 
ered, there  exists  the  greatest  lack  of 


workers,  namely,  psychiatric  social 
work."  The  possibility  of  seminars  and 
short  courses  to  speed  the  training  of 
students  and  as  "refresher  courses"  for 
professionals  is  being  considered. 


Academic  Freedom 

A  "statement  of  principles"  which 
seeks  to  define  "the  appropriate 
boundaries  of  academic  freedom"  was 
recently  adopted  by  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  170  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  In  publishing  the  state- 
ment, the  committee  declares  that,  in  its 
view,  "educational  progress  is  best  as- 
sured if  educators  may  investigate  with- 
out restraint  and  may  fully  express  the 
convictions  they  acquire."  They  add : 
"Of  course,  the  teacher  may  not  claim 
to  be  immune  from  responsibility  for 
misconduct.  If  a  teacher  in  fact  abuses 
his  educational  position,  he  may  not  as- 
sert that  academic  freedom  precludes 
disciplinary  action."  The  six  principles 
are: 

1.  The   teacher's   freedom    in   investi- 
gation should  be   restricted  only  by  the 
demands    of    his    assigned    teaching    du- 
ties. 

2.  The   teacher's   freedom   in   present- 
ing his  own  subject  in  the  classroom  or 
elsewhere    should   not   be    impaired,    ex- 
cept   in    extraordinary    cases    by    specific 
stipulation  in  advance.  .  .  . 

3.  As  to  controversial  topics  not  with- 
in  his   own    field    of   study,    the   teacher 
may  not  claim   an   absolute   right  to  \ise 
his   classroom   as   a   forum   for   presenta- 
tion of  his  views.  .  .  . 

4.  The    teacher,    when    he    speaks    or 
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writes  outside  the  institution  on  subjects 
not  within  his  own  field  of  study,  is 
entitled  to  precisely  the  same  freedom 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  responsibility 
as  attach  to  all  other  citizens. 

5.  ...  no  teacher  should  be  dismissed 
or   otherwise   disciplined    because   of   his 
beliefs,   political  activity,  or  membership 
in   any  lawful  organization.  .   .  . 

6.  The  contention  that  certain  organ- 
izations    impose     obligations     on     their 
members    inconsistent    with    their    duties 
as   teachers,   is  no   ground   for   disciplin- 
ing   them.    If    this    contention    is    as    all 
embracing  as  it  is  supposed   to  be,  then 
the     teachers'      conduct     will      produce 
grounds   for    disciplinary    action;    if   not, 
the  universality  of  the  statement  is  open 
to  such  serious  question  that  disciplinary 
action  is  not  warranted   on   mere   mem- 
bership alone. 

Scholars  Protest —  A  group  of  279  so- 
cial scientists  from  74  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  protested  to  Governor 
Leon  C.  Phillips  of  Oklahoma  against 
the  current  criminal  syndicalism  prose- 
cutions in  that  state.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  October  1941,  page  296.]  Point- 
ing to  "those  implications  in  the  Okla- 
homa cases  which  strike  directly  at  our 
work  and  our  principles,"  the  social  sci- 
entists state:  "Many  of  the  books  upon 
which  the  convictions  were  based  can  be 
found  in  school  and  public  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  When  appropri- 
ate, we  assign  them  to  our  students  and 
discuss  them  in  our  classes.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  not  that  we  do  these  things, 
but  that  we  must  continue  to  do  them  if 
we  are  not  to  betray  our  trust  to  the 
youth  of  America."  The  letter  was 
•drafted  by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Intellectual  Freedom,  headed  by  Prof. 
Mitchell  Franklin  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. Other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  Prof.  Frederic  A.  Ogg  of 
Wisconsin  and  Prof.  Thomas  S.  Bar- 
clay of  Stanford,  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association;  Prof.  Henry  M. 
Burlage  of  North  Carolina;  Prof.  Ralph 
A.  Burns  of  Dartmouth ;  Prof.  Robert 
E.  Cushman  of  Cornell;  Prof.  Huntley 
Dupre  of  Kentucky. 

Inquiry  Suspended —  The  Rapp-Cou- 
dert  committee,  established  by  the  New 
York  legislature  in  March  1940,  to  in- 
vestigate subversive  activities  in  the  New 
York  City  school  system,  suspended  its 
inquiry  on  December  31,  and  dismissed 
the  fifteen  members  of  its  staff.  The 
committee  has  been  responsible  for  dis- 
missal or  suspension  of  about  fifty 
teachers  and  clerks  in  the  city  colleges 
and  public  schools.  The  largest  number 
affected  was  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  where  at  its  hearings 
last  spring  the  committee  held  that  sixty 
members  of  the  staff  were  communists. 


Thus  far,  thirty-three  teachers  and 
clerks  at  CCNY  have  been  suspended, 
seven  dismissed  after  departmental 
trials,  and  others  are  awaiting  trials. 
The  inquiry  linked  the  Teachers  Union 
and  the  College  Teachers  Union,  locals 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
(AFL),  with  communist  leadership  and 
activities.  The  charters  of  both  locals 
were  revoked  by  the  federation  after  a 
nationwide  referendum.  The  committee 
has  issued  an  interim  report  on  sub- 
versive activities  among  students  in  pub- 
lic highschools  and  colleges.  "The  evi- 
dence before  us,"  the  committee  states, 
"indicates  that  not  over  3  percent  of 
the  students  in  City  College  and  Brook- 
lyn College — where  the  problem  is  most 
acute — are  directly  or  consciously  in- 
volved in  communist  activities."  The 
committee  estimates  that  "10  percent  of 
the  students  in  those  two  colleges  have 
been  drawn  into  accepting  communist 
leadership,"  largely  through  "an  elabo- 


rate system  of  conniving,  masquerading, 
interlocking  directorates,  agitation,  and 
propaganda." 

The  end  of  the  Coudert  hearings  was 
hailed  by  the  Committee  for  Defense  of 
Public  Education  as  removing  "a  real 
barrier  to  unity  of  all  teachers  in  New 
York  City,  because  teachers  were  split 
and  intimidated  by  the  committee." 

Georgia  Colleges — Ten  of  Georgia's 
state  colleges  were  dropped  from  the 
accredited  list  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
when  that  body  met  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  December  4.  The  reason  was  stated 
to  be  "unprecedented  and  unjustifiable 
political  interference"  by  Governor  Eu- 
gene Talmadge  in  educational  matters. 
The  action  will  be  effective  September 
1,  1942.  It  will  not  affect  credits  earned 
by  students  prior  to  that  date.  The  col- 
leges may  apply  for  reinstatement  on 
the  accredited  list  at  the  1942  meeting. 


Jobs  and  Workers 


A  TRI-PARTITE  War  Labor  Board, 
representing  organized  labor,  indus- 
try, and  the  public,  will  be  appointed 
shortly  by  the  President,  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  group  he  called 
together  in  Washington  immediately 
after  the  declarations  of  war.  These 
representatives  of  employers,  unions  and 
government  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no 
strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  war,  that 
all  disputes  shall  be  settled  peacefully, 
and  that  a  War  Labor  Board  is  to  serve 
as  a  court  of  final  appeal  in  industrial  re- 
lations controversies.  The  December 
conference,  in  which  the  labor  group  was 
led  by  John  L.  Lewis,  left  unsettled  the 
thorny  issue  of  the  closed  shop  and 
changes  in  union  status  during  the  war. 
At  this  writing  (December  30)  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  recommendations  and 
awards  of  the  board  will  be  based  have 
not  been  formulated.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  split  between  the  AFL  and 
the  CIO,  five  years  ago,  leaders  of  both 
factions  are  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  discuss  common  problems — 
in  this  instance,  the  size  and  make-up  of 
the  new  board,  and  its  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Employer  Views — A  decision  substan- 
tially broadening  the  rights  of  employers 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  December  22. 
Voting  7  to  0,  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
•  employer  has  the  right  to  express  his 
views  with  freedom  on  labor  issues,  so 
long  as  his  statements  are  not  designed 
to  coerce  his  employes.  In  determining 
whether  an  employer's  course  constitutes 
coercion,  the  Court  stated  that  the  Na- 


tional Labor  Relations  Board  "may  look 
at  what  the  company  has  said  as  well  as 
what  it  has  done."  The  Court  added: 
"If  the  total  activities  of  an  employer 
restrain  or  coerce  his  employes  in  their 
free  choice,  then  those  employes  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  act.  And 
in  determining  whether  a  course  of  con- 
duct amounts  to  restraint  or  coercion, 
pressure  exerted  vocally  by  the  employer 
may  no  more  be  disregarded  than  pres- 
sure exerted  in  other  ways."  The  opin- 
ion was  handed  down  in  a  case  which 
was  based  on  an  NLRB  order  directing 
the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany to  "disestablish"  an  independent 
union  of  its  workers  as  company  domi- 
nated. The  Court  criticized  the  board's 
decision,  and  remanded  the  case  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  with  directions 
to  return  the  case  to  the  NLRB  "for  a 
redetermination  of  the  issues  in  the  light 
of  this  opinion." 

Discrimination — In  a  statement  adopted 
by  its  board  of  directors  and  forwarded 
to  President  Roosevelt,  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  last  week  ex- 
pressed its  concern  with  "existing  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  all  minority 
groups,  particularly  the  Negro  group,  in 
the  matter  of  opportunities  in  the  army, 
navy,  air  and  marine  corps,  and  employ- 
ment in  defense  industries.  .  .  .  We  de- 
sire to  register  a  protest  with  you  on  all 
discrimination  based  on  race,  creed,  or 
color,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  this  organi- 
zation that  such  practices  should  be 
abolished  and  all  citizens  accorded  all 
rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

Heartening   progress   toward   fair   em- 
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ployment  practices  in  the  navy  yards  was 
recently  reported  by  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
chief  of  the  Negro  Employment  and 
Training  Branch  of  the  Labor  Division 
of  OPM.  According  to  findings  of  a 
survey  made  public  by  Mr.  Weaver, 
Negro  civilian  employment  in  the  navy 
ya'rds  increased  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent in  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1941.  On  that  date,  13,401  Negro 
technical,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  un- 
skilled workers  were  employed  in  the 
navy  yards,  as  compared  with  5,934  in 
September  1940.  "Navy  yards  through- 
out the  country,"  Mr.  Weaver  said,  "are 
hiring  thousands  of  defense  training  grad- 
uates. .  .  .  These  trainees  .  .  .  are  given 
credit  for  six  months'  experience  and  are 
hired  at  starting  wages  of  $4.72  to  $5.12 
a  day.  These  youths  are  then  upgraded 
as  rapidly  as  possible  into  skilled  mech- 
anics." The  greatest  increase  in  Negro 
employment  occurred  at  the  Charlestown 


Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown,  S.  C.,  and 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Record  and  Report — T  h  e  industrial 
relations  section  of  the  department  of 
economics  and  social  institutions,  Prince- 
ton University,  offers  a  third  supplement 
to  its  annotated  reading  list,  "Problems 
and  Policies  in  Industrial  Relations  in  a 
War  Economy."  Price  25  cents  from 
the  university.  .  .  .  The  employment  of 
children  in  industrialized  agriculture, 
and  the  need  for  federal  legislation  to 
regulate  it,  are  discussed  in  "Children 
Who  Work  on  the  Nation's  Crops,"  by 
Gertrude  Folks  Zimand.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, 419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  .  .  . 
The  latest  addition  to  The  Reference 
Shelf  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  is  a 
volume  on  "Federal  Regulation  of  Labor 
Unions,"  compiled  by  J.  V.  Garland.  286 
pp.  Price  $1.25. 


Against  Crime 


TpHAT  success  in  parole  is  steadily  on 
the  increase  in  New  York  State  is 
indicated  by  three  five-year  studies  of 
parole  histories  undertaken  by  the  State 
Division  of  Parole.  The  studies  cov- 
ered persons  released  on  parole  from 
state  prisons  in  1934,  1935,  and  1936. 
Of  those  released  in  the  earliest  year, 
9.4  percent  were  returned  to  prison  be- 
cause of  the  commission  of  new  felonies, 
8.1  percent  because  of  the  commission 
of  new  misdemeanors.  Of  the  1935 
parolees  only  8.5  percent  committed  new 
felonies  within  a  five-year  period;  7.1 
percent  committed  new  misdemeanors. 
Among  those  released  in  1936  the  per- 
centage of  felony  convictions  dropped  to 
7.6  percent,  misdemeanors  remained  at 
7.1  percent. 

Altogether  85  percent  of  the  parolees 
of  1936  were  not  convicted  of  law  in- 
fractions during  the  five  years  following 
their  release.  They  included  65  percent 
who  lived  up  to  their  parole  agreements 
in  full ;  20  percent  who  were  returned 
to  prison  by  the  Parole  Board  rather 
than  by  the  courts  in  anticipation  of  a 
lapse  into  criminal  ways.  The  median 
age  of  all  persons  paroled  in  1936  was 
slightly  over  twenty-seven. 

Recreation —  Correctional  Recreation, 
new  mimeographed  periodical  in  the  cor- 
rectional field,  is  published  by  the  Re- 
gional Recreational  Association  of  Cor- 
rectional Institutions.  Through  its  new 
organ  the  association  hopes  to  promote 
its  platform:  to  improve  recreational 
programs  in  correctional  institutions  to 
meet  professional  standards;  to  set  up 
minimum  standards  of  acceptable  pro- 
grams for  various  institutions ;  to  hold 
yearly  conferences  of  all  members  en- 
gaged in  recreational  and  allied  work ; 


to  promote  u  spirit  of  mutual  profes- 
sional cooperation  and  helpfulness 
through  meetings,  correspondence,  and 
the  like;  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
national  clearing  house  for  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  recreation  in  correction- 
al institutions;  to  publicize  successful 
programs,  research,  surveys,  and 
achievements  of  various  institutions. 
Membership  and  subscription  $1,  from 
the  association's  treasurer,  Herman  K. 
Spector,  Penitentiary  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Rikers  Island,  N.  Y. 

Thought  and  Theory —  The  biggest 
yearbook  ever  published  by  the  Nation- 
al Probation  Association  in  its  thirty- 
four  years  of  existence  came  off  the 
press  last  month,  one  hundred  years 
after  the  "invention"  of  probation  by 
John  Augustus,  Boston  shoemaker.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  June  1941,  page  183 
and  192.]  The  500-page  volume  includes 
papers  by  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  New 
York's  "gang-busting"  district  attorney; 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  professor  of  so- 
cial philosophy  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work;  Miriam  Van  Waters, 
superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Framingham,  Mass.;  Sheldon 
Glueck  of  the  Harvard  University  Law 
School;  Marietta  Stevenson,  assistant 
director  of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  and  others.  Crime  pre- 
vention, the  theme  of  the  book,  is  dis- 
cussed from  various  angles :  the  effects 
of  existing  methods  on  children,  women, 
the  democratic  process,  the  future.  Most 
of  the  papers  begin  with  a  consideration 
of  probation,  but  expand  in  range  to 
include  the  broader  relationships  of 
crime  and  society,  the  reciprocal  effects 
of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Through  the 
whole  runs  testimony  to  the  essential 


worth  of  the  individual  and  the  im- 
portance of  developing  a  system  of  crime 
prevention  and  treatment  which  involves 
a  recognition  of  this  worth.  This  is 
epitomized  by  a  statement  by  Professor 
Lindeman:  "Faith  is  the  lever  without 
which  action  is  desultory,  fitful,  and 
lacking  in  persistency.  If  we  once  come 
to  believe  that  our  situation  is  man- 
ageable, appropriate  action  is  sure  to 
follow."  Price  $1.25  in  paper,  $1.75  in 
cloth,  from  the  association,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

1941  Laws — In  nearly  every  one  of  the 
forty-three  states  which  held  legislative 
sessions  during  the  past  year  laws  have 
been  enacted  affecting  probation,  parole, 
or  the  Juvenile  Courts.  Four  states — 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Oklahoma,  West 
Virginia — raised  the  age  limit  of  Ju- 
venile Court  jurisdiction.  One  state, 
Connecticut,  established  its  first  state 
Juvenile  Court.  Another,  North  Caro- 
lina, provided  for  the  establishment  of 
Domestic  Relations  Courts  in  two  of 
its  counties. 

California  became  the  first  state  to 
enact  a  Youth  Correction  Authority  Act 
modeled  after  the  model  Youth  Correc- 
tion Authority  statute  drawn  up  by  the 
American  Law  Institute.  [See  "Youth 
Justice,"  by  Curtis  Bok,  Survey  Graphic 
June  1940  and  "Treating  Youth  Crime" 
by  Charles  L.  Chute,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  October  1940.]  The  California 
act  varies  from  the  model  in  a  few  re- 
spects, the  most  outstanding  being  a 
provision  excepting  youths  on  probation 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Youth  Correction  Authority.  The 
California  authority  consists  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  governor.  For 
the  next  two  years  its  powers  of  ac- 
cepting from  the  courts  for  treatment 
youths  under  twenty-three  years  of  age 
convicted  of  crime  are  permissive.  From 
January  1,  1944  these  powers  will  be 
mandatory.  Exceptions  are  youths  sen- 
tenced to  death,  life  imprisonment,  im- 
prisonment for  ninety  days  or  less. 

Three  states — Florida,  South  Caro- 
lina, Wyoming — created  state  adminis- 
tered adult  probation  and  parole  sys- 
tems. The  Florida  statute  puts  into  ef- 
fect provisions  embodied  in  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  adopted  the  previous 
year.  Under  the  law  a  parole  commis- 
sion is  created,  the  three  members  ap- 
pointed from  a  list  compiled  by  an  ex- 
amining group  of  five  penologists.  Flor- 
ida thus  becomes  the  first  state  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  a  parole  com- 
mission on  a  merit  basis.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  a  hard  fight  was  put  up  to 
bring  a  newly  created  Board  of  Parole 
within  the  orbit  of  civil  service,  the 
board  itself  escaped,  but  all  its  appoint- 
ments except  its  secretary  must  be  made 
from  lists  compiled  after  free  competi- 
tive examinations. 
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Many  people  view  as  a  step  back- 
wards a  new  Illinois  law  eliminating 
former  legal  provisions  forbidding  the 
courts  to  set  fixed  sentences.  Now  the 
courts  can  make  "advisory  recommenda- 
tions" of  the  minimum  and  maximum 
terms  of  imprisonment  which  become 
mandatory  if  others  suggested  by  four 
members  of  the  new  Division  of  Cor- 
rections of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  do  not  have  the  written  approval 
of  the  department's  director.  Thus,  ob- 
serves the  Chicago  Crime  Commission, 
the  judges  are  now  permitted  to  set 
"determinate"  sentences  within  the  lim- 
its of  "the  so-called  present  indetermi- 
nate sentence  law." 


About  the  Blind 

\X7"ORK  on  defense  orders  for  the 
federal  government  has  enabled 
several  hundred  blind  persons  to  be 
dropped  from  the  relief  rolls  and  has 
kept  hundreds  of  others  from  being 
added  to  the  rolls,  according  to  an- 
nouncement made  last  month  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  held  in  New  York. 

"Fifty-four  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  twenty-seven  states  are  participating 
in  government  orders  allocated  by  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind,  an  af- 
filiate of  the  foundation,"  reported  the 
foundation's  president,  M.  C.  Migel. 
"Brooms,  mops,  deck  swabs,  mattresses, 
cocoa  mats,  pillow  cases,  whiskbrooms, 
mailing  bags,  mop  handles,  and  nib-link 
mats  are  among  the  articles  bought  by 
the  government  from  the  workshops.'' 
Some  2,219  blind  persons  were  employed 
on  these  orders,  among  them  600  who 
are  engaged  in  productive  work  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  Migel  also  reported  that  the 
foundation  has  been  expanding  that  part 
of  its  program  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  progressive  education  and  special 
methods  of  teaching  in  schools  and  class- 
es for  the  sightless.  Three  projects  al- 
ready under  way  are  the  dramatic  arts 
project,  the  Talking  Book  education 
project,  the  teaching  model  project. 

The  dramatic  arts  project,  made  pos- 
sible through  a  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  has  sent  three  pro- 
fessional coaches  to  eleven  schools  for 
the  blind  to  demonstrate  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  imparting 
poise  and  self-confidence  to  the  students 
through  the  use  of  dramatics,  and  to 
train  teachers  to  carry  on  this  work  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the 
school.  Because  of  the  success  of  the 
demonstration,  the  association  recom- 
mends that  all  schools  for  the  blind  in- 
clude work  in  dramatics  as  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  the  general  training. 
To  this  end  the  association  is  establish- 
ing a  small  braille  library  of  plays  and 


prompt  books  suitable  for  use  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

The  Talking  Book  education  project 
is  designed  to  work  out  a  system  where- 
by braille  books  and  Talking  Books  may 
be  made  to  supplement  each  other  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way.  A  recent 
study  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  Talking  Books  can  be  made  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  education  of  blind 
children,  since  they  enable  the  pupils  to 
cover  a  greater  amount  of  reading  mat- 
ter in  a  given  time  than  does  braille. 

In  line  with  the  general  recognition 
that  the  use  of  models  is  an  important 
step  in  the  instruction  of  blind  children, 
the  foundation  is  now  at  work  on  a 
teaching  model  project  designed  to  make 
available  to  schools  for  the  blind  with- 
out cost  a  carefully  selected  collection 
of  models  to  be  used  for  educational 
purposes.  These  models  will  represent 
outstanding  buildings  "of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  miniature  farms,  factor- 
ies, and  communities,  all  details  made  to 
scale. 

Frequency —  More  men  than  women 
go  blind  because  of  accidents  and  conse- 
quently blindness  is  more  prevalent 
among  men  than  women.  Nevertheless, 
accidents  cause  only  one  sixth  of  the 
total  incidence  of  blindness.  These  are 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  National 
Health  Survey  whose  records  on  blind- 
ness have  been  published  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Public  Health  Reports,  weekly 
bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. Among  others  is  the  fact  that 
blindness  in  both  eyes  is  much  more 
prevalent  among  Negroes  than  whites, 
the  rates  being  respectively  146  and  76 
per  100,000.  The  affliction  was  also 
found  to  be  more  prevalent  in  cities 
under  100,000  than  in  large  cities,  in 
low  income  families  than  in  other  in- 
come groups.  Two  thirds  of  the  blind 
were  found  in  families  with  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,000.  The  over-all 
rate  of  incidence  of  blindness  in  both 
eyes  was  83  per  100,000  persons. 

Progress — Trachoma  incidence  in  Il- 
linois has  dropped  from  1,624  reported 
cases  in  1936  to  323  in  1940.  Responsible 
for  the  spectacular  decrease  are  the 
trachoma  clinics  which  first  began  oper- 
ation in  1934  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  the  Illinois  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  the  WPA.  The  clinics, 
held  regularly  in  five  centers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  serve  patients 
from  eighteen  counties. 

Prevention —  Industrial  eye  accidents 
and  legislation  to  prevent  causes  of 
blindness  were  the  two  main  concerns 
which  ran  through  the  biennial  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Society  for  the 


Prevention  of  Blindness  held  in  New 
York  last  month.  Both  were  recognized 
as  problems  intensified  by  the  defense 
program,  the  first  because  greatly  in- 
creased industrial  activity  increases  the 
hazards  of  industrial  accidents — 20  per- 
cent of  which  are  eye  accidents — and  the 
second  because  concentrations  of  troops 
or  defense  workers  present  the  necessity 
for  legislation  to  guard  against  com- 
municable diseases  causing  blindness. 
During  the  discussions  on  industrial  ac- 
cidents, it  was  announced  that  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Conservation 
of  Man  Power  in  Industries  had  sent 
twenty-eight  specialists  to  survey  haz- 
ards in  defense  plants  with  the  view  of 
making  recommendations  to  manage- 
ment for  their  correction. 

Among  suggestions  for  legislative  ac- 
tion was  one  for  "adequate  state  laws" 
to  prevent  localities  from  withholding 
information  on  the  prevalence  of  com- 
municable disease  "because  of  some 
economic  or  social  interest."  It  was  also 
suggested  that  more  stringent  restric- 
tions be  imposed  on  the  sale  of  drugs 
and  cosmetics  which  may  have  destruc- 
tive effects  on  eye  tissues.  Other  con- 
cerns which  stimulated  interest  at  the 
conference  were  the  relationship  be- 
tween blindness  and  nutrition,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  providing  care  for  partially 
sighted  children  in  rural  districts,  the 
importance  of  training  handicapped  chil- 
dren for  normal  lives.  Some  300  physi- 
cians, nurses,  social  workers,  industrial 
hygienists  attended  the  meeting. 

i 

Professional 

CIX  months  of  experimentation  with  a 
public  employment  service  for  social 
workers  in  the  West  has  produced  con- 
vincing evidence  that  this  type  of  facility 
for  getting  job  and  social  worker  to- 
gether is  entirely  feasible.  Operating 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  Social  Workers  Place- 
ment Service  opened  up  offices  in  San 
Francisco  last  July  in  the  California  De- 
partment of  Employment.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  April  1941,  page  127.]  It 
was  first  conceived  by  an  informal  com- 
mittee of  social  workers  who  were  dis- 
turbed at  the  haphazard  method  of  fill- 
ing and  finding  social  work  positions  in 
the  West.  This  group,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions, now  acts  as  advisory  committee 
to  the  service  which  is  supervised  by  a 
trained  personnel  worker.  Although  the 
supervisor  has  been  responsible  to  the 
area  supervisor  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Employment,  the  service  is 
open  to  social  workers  and  agencies  in 
ten  other  western  states.  Recent  fed- 
eralization  of  all  state  employment  ser- 
vices may  alter  these  interrelationships 
somewhat,  and  make  more  apparent  the 
service's  place  as  a  testing  ground  for 
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EDITH  ABBOTT 

To  think  of  the  "Chicago  school''  with- 
out the  wise  guidance  and  vital  person- 
ality of  Edith  Abbott  is  difficult  indeed. 
But  from  President  Robert  M.  Hutchins 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  comes  the 
announcement:  "Helen  R.  Wright,  pro- 
fessor of  social  service  administration, 
will  succeed  Edith  Abbott,  noted  pioneer 
in  the  field,  as  dean  of  the  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration.  Miss 
Abbott,  who  has  been  dean  since  the 
school  was  established  in  1920,  reaches 
retirement  age  in  1942,  and  Miss 
Wright's  appointment  becomes  effective 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year." 

Miss  Abbott's  association  with  social 
work  education  began  in  1908  with  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  from  which 
developed  the  graduate  school  at  the 
university.  Her  philosophy  and  her 


leadership  are  imposed  indelibly  on  the 
social  programs  of  this  country.  Her 
teaching  has  shaped  the  practice  of 
social  work  everywhere. 


the  expansion  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  into  professional  fields. 

The  service  makes  no  attempt  to  evalu- 
ate applicants'  qualifications;  it  sees  its 
main  function  as  one  of  a  clearing  house 
to  make  information  available  to  agencies 
and  persons  who  need  it.\  Minimum 
qualifications  for  registration  include  one 
•of  the  following:  preparation  in  any  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work;  current 
registration  as  a  social  worker  by  the 
California  Conference  of  Social  Work; 
Employment  on  salary  for  one  year  in  a 
social  work  capacity.  The  service  em- 
braces all  types  of  social  work  and  may 
one  day  be  expanded  to  handle  openings 
in  related  occupational  fields  as  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  this  would  consider- 
ably enhance  the  value  of  its  work. 

Fellowship—  A  public  welfare  fellow- 
ship of  $1,000  for  the  academic  year 
1942-43  is  again  offered  by  the  national 
Delta  Gamma  fraternity  in  honor  of 
the  public  services  of  Grace  Abbott, 
who  was  a  member  of  Delta  Gamma 
when  she  was  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska. 

The  fellowship  is  open  to  any  woman 
graduate  of  an  accredited  American  col- 
lege or  university  and  may  be  used  at 
any  accredited  school  of  social  work, 
tut  it  is  restricted  to  candidates  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  public  wel- 
fare service  and  who  plan  to  return  to 
it.  The  fellowship  will  be  awarded  in 
May,  1942,  by  a  committee  of  Delta 
Camma  alumnae,  chairman,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur H.  Vandenberg,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Applications  should  be  filed  not  later 
than  April  1,  1942.  Any  applicant  who 
filed  for  the  1941-42  fellowship  and  who 
may  wish  to  apply  again  should  send 
for  a  second  application  form,  but  any 
material  filed  last  year  is  still  available 


in  the  files  of  the  committee.  Blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence H.  Blanchard,  2573  Van  Dorn 
Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

In  Print — "Experience  with  Sick  Leave, 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Group  Life 
Insurance,  and  Retirement  Allowance  in 
Four  Chicago  Social  Agencies,"  by  Ger- 
trude H.  Henderson,  is  a  summary  of  a 
field  study  recently  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Henderson  to  the  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Administration,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, as  her  thesis  for  an  M.A.  degree. 
Purpose  of  the  study  was  to  learn  the 
cost  of  retirement  and  disability  plans  to 
social  agencies  and  their  employes.  The 
summary,  which  is  available  on  request 
from  the  author,  2905  North  Long  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  presents  an  explanation  of 
the  methods  of  conducting  the  study,  its 
findings  and  conclusions.  It  was  found 
that  the  agencies  spent  an  average  of  $3 
a  year  per  employe  to  protect  their  staffs, 
that  employes  spend  from  $1.50  to  $2  for 
self-protection. 

SWVB — Just  a  year  older  than  the 
West's  public  placement  service,  the 
Social  Work  Vocational  Bureau,  a  pri- 
vate placement  service  located  in  the 
East,  has  also  reported  on  its  work.  This 
agency  began  operation  in  July  1940  to 
take  the  place  of  the  defunct  Joint  Vo- 
cational Service.  Set  up  primarily  by 
and  for  the  case  work  branch  of  the 
social  work  field,  it  had  1,312  individual 
members  and  355  agency  members  at  the 
end  of  its  first  year.  Of  the  individual 
members  27  percent  were  students;  22 
percent  were  men,  and  78  percent  were 
women ;  95  percent  had  some  training  in 
a  school  of  social  work.  Individual 
members  were  representative  of  forty- 
four  states :  57  percent  came  from  the 


Middle  Atlantic  States;  20  percent  from 
the  Middlewest;  11  percent  from  New 
England;  7  percent  from  the  South;  5 
percent  from  the  Far  West.  The  959 
openings  reported  to  the  bureau  during 
the  year  were  in  39  states.  Interstate 
placements  amounted  to  60  percent  of 
the  total  placements  made  during  the 
year,  attesting  somewhat  vividly  to  the 
mobility  of  social  workers. 

For  Group  Workers — W  h  i  1  e  social 
workers  of  the  Far  West  have  turned 
to  the  public  employment  service  to  fill 
their  need  for  an  over-all  placement 
bureau,  group  workers  in  the  East  have 
found  a  similar  solution  to  the  problem 
which  has  faced  them  since  the  closing 
of  the  Joint  Vocational  Service.  During 
the  past  year  the  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service  has  developed  a  service 
to  group  workers  and  group  work 
agencies  as  an  important  phase  of  the 
work  of  its  Professional  Office.  The 
service  keeps  no  cumulative  record  file, 
as,  like  the  Social  Work  Placement  Serv- 
ice in  the  West,  it  functions  only  as  a 
contact  between  job  seekers  and  job 
hunters.  Applications  from  non-residents 
of  New  York  are  accepted,  provided  the 
applicants  have  complete  graduate  train- 
ing in  social  group  work.  The  service's 
main  difficulty  has  lain  in  a  discrepancy 
between  the  types  of  group  workers  reg- 
istered and  the  types  of  openings  re- 
ported. The  greatest  demand  has  been 
for  young  workers  for  the  lesser  posi- 
tions in  group  work  agencies  rather  than 
for  the  persons  qualified  for  more  highly 
responsible  positions  who  are  seeking 
new  connections. 

Special  Number — The  Social  Service 
Review  saw  the  old  year  out  last  month 
with  a  special  number  dedicated  to  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Special  feature  of  the  issue  are 
the  papers  presented  at  the  university's 
recent  symposium  on  social  welfare  by 
such  distinguished  experts  as  Mabel 
Newcomer,  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  Car- 
ter Goodrich,  Helen  Russell  Wright, 
Jeannette  Hanford,  Edith  Abbott,  Ralph 
F.  Fuchs.  Also  included  are  the  regular 
editorial  comments,  book  reviews,  res- 
umes of  public  documents.  Available  on 
subscription  from  the  university,  Chicago. 

International — The  proceedings  of  the 
joint  meeting  of  chapters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Social 
WWkers  held  in  Niagara  Falls,  On- 
tario, last  September  are  now  available 
in  mimeographed  form  from  the  Buf- 
falo chapter  of  the  AASW,  134  West 
Eagle  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  200 
social  workers  who  attended  represented 
CASW  chapters  in  the  Canadian  cities  of 
Ottawa,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
London,  Windsor,  and  AASW  chapters 
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n  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Erie,  Pa.,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  and 
Elmira,  all  in  New  York.  Although  the 
Buffalo  chapter  was  the  host,  the  meet- 
ng  was  held  on  the  Canadian  side  be- 
cause of  the  inconvenience  to  Canadians 
:n  getting  back  and  forth  across  the 
)order. 

The  general  theme  of  the  conference 
•vas  "Adapting  Social  Services — in  the 
Present  and  the  Future."  Subjects  con- 
sidered by  speakers  and  discussion  groups 
were  community  organization,  group 
work,  family  and  child  welfare,  social 
action.  Perhaps  because  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  the  United  States  was  not 
yet  actively  at  war,  there  was  apparent 
a  definite  difference  in  emphasis  in  the 
American  and  Canadian  papers,  the 
former  tending  to  stress  principles,  the 
latter  concrete  experience. 

Voice  Culture — Because  the  primary 
medium  of  relationship  between  client 
and  social  worker  is  speech,  social  work- 
ers in  New  York  City  are  being  offered 
r.n  opportunity  for  speech  improvement 
through  clinic  courses  at  the  Vocational 
Adjustment  Bureau.  The  classes  are 
designed  to  enable  the  social  worker  not 
[>nly  to  correct  her  own  speech  faults 
hut  to  enable  her  to  recognize  defects  in 
:lients  and  to  help  guide  them  toward 
:orrection. 

Meetings — The  Birth  Control  Federa- 
:ion  of  America  is  holding  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York,  January  28-30. 
.  .  The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of 
:ne  American  Orthopsychiatric  Associa- 
:ion  is  to  be  held  in  Detroit,  February 
19-21.  The  preliminary  program  is 
ivailable  on  request  from  Dr.  Helen  P. 
^angner,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
*ST.  Y.  .  .  .  The  American  Congress  on 
Dbstetrics  and  Gynecology  will  be  held 
n  St.  Louis,  April  6-10.  Address  in- 
luiries  to  the  congress,  650  Rush  Street, 
Chicago. 


With  the  Settlements 

T"O  help  their  neighbors  in  Great 
Britain,  American  settlements  are 
ollecting  funds  for  the  use  of  British 
ettlements  in  blitzed  areas.  Children 
nd  adults  of  the  neighborhoods,  staff, 
;roup  leaders,  and  board  members  are 
haring  in  the  giving.  Hundreds  of  mem- 
ers  already  have  made  contributions, 
i'hich  are  being  transferred  through  the 
Young  America  Wants  to  Help"  cam- 
aign  of  the  British  War  Relief  So- 
iety. 

The  children  of  University  Settle- 
lent,  New  York,  set  out  in  November 
o  raise  $600  for  the  purchase  of  an 
mbucycle  to  be  used  in  England.  When 
ifts  from  their  friends,  parents,  and 


neighbors  had  reached  this  sum,  the 
settlement  board  of  directors  matched 
it.  so  that  two  ambucycles  were  pur- 
chased. University  Settlement,  the  old- 
est in  America,  was  founded  two  years 
after  the  establishment  of  London's 
Toynbee  Hall,  the  mother  of  all  settle- 
ments. 

On  the  Move —  Five  settlements,  after 
long  existence  in  downtown  areas  which 
were  fast  becoming  depopulated,  have 
this  fall  opened  new  quarters  nearer 
to  centers  needing  their  services.  In 
most  cases  work  with  residents  and 
schools  in  the  new  areas  preceded  re- 
location. 

In  Cleveland,  Hiram  House  has  been 
finding  its  building,  located  for  forty 
years  on  Orange  Avenue,  increasingly 
cut  off  from  the  members.  As  a  result 
the  settlement  has  sold  its  property  and 
secured  transitional  quarters,  a  resi- 
dence, offices,  and  center  for  adult 
groups  at  3054  Euclid  Avenue,  and  a 
former  bank  building  at  2201  Woodland 
Avenue,  for  activities  in  an  area  to 
which  many  of  its  members  had  moved. 
This  temporary  equipment  is  supple- 
mented by  facilities  in  local  schools, 
playgrounds,  and  a  municipal  bath 
house.  Ten  years  ago,  Hiram  House 
began  organizing  community  activities  in 
homes  and  schools  in  an  outlying  area 
as  a  demonstration  of  what  might  be 
done  cooperatively.  Plans  are  to  move 
eventually  into  this  area. 

Woodland  Center,  Cleveland,  several 
years  ago  sold  its  property  to  the  new 
federal  housing  project.  Many  of  its 
Negro  neighbors,  also  displaced  by  the 
project,  moved  further  out  into  the 
"Kingsbury  Run"  area  which  had  no 
social  resources.  For  two  years  the  staff 
of  the  center  has  worked  with  the 
schools,  businessmen,  and  residents  in 
the  new  area,  and  carried  on  activities 
in  improvised  quarters.  Now  a  former 
church  has  been  remodelled  and  opened 
as  the  new  center. 

Denison  House,  the  College  Settle- 
ment of  Boston,  after  forty-eight  years 
on  Tyler  Street,  authorized  a  careful 
study  of  the  radically  changing  neigh- 
borhood by  an  advisory  committee  of 
members  of  the  board,  the  local  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements,  and  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  As  a  result  the  set- 
tlement will  relocate  in  the  Roxbury- 
Dorchester  area.  One  staff  member  will 
remain  in  the  old  area  to  help  families 
of  members  make  connections  with  other 
agencies. 

Neighborhood  House,  St.  Louis,  is 
opening  a  new  center  at  2901  Rauschen- 
bach  as  a  "continued  service  to  hun- 
dreds of  its  present  members  who  have 
moved  to  that  area  and  others  who  have 
responded  to  its  experimental  work  dur- 
ing the  last  four  months." 

Planner     House,     Indianapolis,     after 


raising  approximately  $82,000  in  a  spe- 
cial drive  for  building  funds,  arranged 
with  the  City  Park  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  build  on  land  acquired  by  the 
Park  Board.  The  Park  Board  will  op- 
erate a  playground  on  a  portion  of  the 
land.  Flanner  House  will  continue  its 
vocational  education  and  employment 
services,  its  educational  and  recreational 
groups  and  children's  work,  and  will 
house  facilities  for  the  clinics  maintain- 
ed and  administered  by  the  City  Health 
Department.  This  venture  is  a  demon- 
stration of  how  public  and  private  agen- 
cies can  work  together  to  provide  much 
needed  services  in  a  crowded  area. 

Consumer  Study —  Some  250  women'i 
clubs  in  a  hundred  settlements  through- 
out the  country  are  studying  the  prices 
they  pay  for  thirteen  standard  foods  in- 
common  use  in  the  household.  More 
than  4,000  women  are  taking  part  in 
the  study,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
consumers'  committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Helen  Hall,  headwork- 
er  at  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New 
York.  Each  housewife  keeps  track  of 
the  weekly  average  price  paid  for  a 
quart  of  milk,  a  certain  grade  of  eggs, 
a  certain  kind  of  meat.  At  each  meet- 
ing of  the  club  these  individual  reports 
are  compiled  into  schedules  for  the 
whole  club.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
study  is  to  stir  up  interest  in  watching 
qualities  and  grades  of  foods,  as  well 
as  to  compare  price  rises.  Special  aid  in 
preparation  of  study  material  has  been 
given  by  the  consumer  division  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 


People  and  Things 

A  FTER  almost  fifty  years  of  public 
•^^  life  in  the  general  field  of  welfare 
Frederick  C.  Croxton,  who  still  calls 
Columbus,  Ohio,  home,  has  retired  from, 
active  service.  A  farewell  dinner  re- 
cently was  given  in  his  honor  by  his  as- 
sociates in  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  Social  Security  Board.  Because 
events  have  piled  up  rapidly  in  the  past 
decade  many  younglings  in  public  wel- 
fare work  do  not  know,  or  have  forgot- 
ten, that  it  was  Mr.  Croxton  who  formu- 
lated and  directed  the  first  program  of 
federal  participation  in  emergency  un- 
employment relief.  This  was  the  $300,- 
000,000  "loans  to  the  states"  program 
under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration which  was  instituted  in  July 
1932  and  terminated  in  June  1933  when 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration was  set  up.  In  framing  the 
RFC  program,  Mr.  Croxton  was  a 
pioneer  if  ever  there  was  one.  Under 
the  stress  of  mounting  need  and  under 
a  great  deal  of  pressure  he  set  up  a 
system  that  withstood  political  assaults 
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and  held  many  a  lesson  in  state-federal 
relationships  from  which  the  FERA  was 
later  to  profit. 

Pine  Tree  State — Maine  social  workers 
are  deploring  the  loss  of  two  of  their 
"best  people,"  Maude  von  P.  Kemp,  dis- 
trict supervisor  of  child  welfare  services, 
and  John  B.  Dillencourt,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Bangor-Brewer  Commun- 
ity Chest.  Miss  Kemp  is  now  with  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  super- 
vising students  doing  field  work  with  the 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Department 
of  Child  Welfare.  Mr.  Dillencourt 
is  one  of  the  field  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense.  .  .  .  Newcomers  to 
the  Pine  Tree  State  include:  Jean  Lee, 
daughter  of  the  late  Porter  Lee,  who 
has  left  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  to  go  to  the  Children's 
Service  Bureau  of  Portland;  Dr.  M. 
Eleanor  Blish,  recently  engaged  in  special 
studies  for  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
who  has  been  appointed  director  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  in  the  State 
Bureau  of  Health. 

Health  Workers— Katharine  Faville, 
director  of  the  Henry  Street  Visiting 
Nurse  Service,  New  York,  recently  was 
appointed  consultant  on  recruitment  to 
the  subcommittee  on  nursing  of  the 
Health  and  Medical  Committee,  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 
Miss  Faville  is  also  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  recruitment  of  stu- 
dent nurses  of  the  Nursing  Council  on 
National  Defense.  .  .  .  This  month  Ruth 
Houlton,  for  the  past  six  years  associate 
director  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing,  takes  over 
duties  as  general  director,  succeeding 
Dorothy  Deming,  resigned.  .  .  .  Florence 
I.  Mosher,  formerly  medical  social 
worker  at  the  Babies  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  recently  received  a  provi- 
sional appointment  as  senior  medical  so- 
cial worker  in  the  cardiac  bureau  of  the 


New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 
.  .  .  New  medical  social  work  consultant 
at  the  Crippled  Children's  Bureau,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School,  is 
Irna  Garner,  formerly  supervising  medi- 
cal social  worker  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Health  Department. 

Independent — The  Pasadena  branch  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
has  undertaken  to  walk  alone,  and  on 
January  1  stepped  out  as  a  separate 
agency  affiliated  with  the  Pasadena 
Community  Chest.  Dr.  Arthur  Timme, 
psychiatrist,  is  director  of  the  clinic; 
Esther  Heath,  director  of  social  work. 

Educators —  A  program  for  the  training 
of  medical  social  workers  being  inaug- 
urated at  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  Washington,  during 
the  present  winter  quarter  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Grace  B.  Ferguson,  former 
director  of  the  Graduate  Division  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  Iowa.  Miss 
Ferguson  has  been  with  the  University 
of  Washington  since  September.  Other 
faculty  members  who  were  new  at  Wash- 
ington last  fall  are:  G.  Eleanor  Kimble, 
general  supervisor  of  field  work,  for- 
merly director  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
Clyde  Pritchard,  supervisor  of  theses, 
formerly  director  of  child  welfare  serv- 
ices in  Idaho;  Dr.  Douglas  Orr,  lecturer 
in  psychiatric  social  work,  until  recently 
with  the  Menninger  Clinic,  Topeka, 
Kans.  and  well-known  as  co-author  with 
Mrs.  Orr  of  "Health  Insurance  with 
Medical  Care:  The  British  Experience." 

Public  Service — Joseph  P.  Tufts  who 
went  to  Washington  last  spring  to  organ- 
ize the  fair  rent  program  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  is  now  chief  of  the  defense  hous- 
ing branch  in  the  labor  division  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management.  Mr. 
Tufts  also  serves  as  a  member  of  OPM's 


LYMAN  S.  FORD 

Newcomer  this  month  to  the  staff  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 
is  Lyman  S.  Ford  who  has  left  "the 
field"  for  New  York  to  become  secre- 
tary of  CCC's  new  committee  on  the 
organization  and  administration  of 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies.  Mr.  Ford 
was  one  of  "Charlie  Stillman's  boys" 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration.  His 
"work  history"  includes  two  years  as 
publicity  director  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Community  Fund  and  Council, 
five  as  executive  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  Community  Chest  Association 
and,  most  recently,  four  as  executive  of 
the  Evanston,  111.,  Community  Chest 
and  Council. 


Housing  Priorities  Section  and  of  th 
OPM  Labor  Supply  Committee.  B< 
fore  going  to  Washington  he  was  d 
rector  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  A 
sociation.  .  .  .  John  J.  Corson,  until  n 
cently  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Ag 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Securit 
Board,  last  month  was  named  directc 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Securit 
In  his  new  position  Mr.  Corson  is  n 
sponsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Unite 
States  Employment  Service,  which  receni 
ly  has  been  given  broader  functions  as 
part  of  the  defense  program.  (See  pag 
15.)  Ewan  Clague,  former  director  c 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  : 
now  associate  director,  concerned  primal 
ily  with  the  unemployment  compens; 
tion  functions  of  the  bureau  and  the  d< 
velopment  of  ways  and  means  of  impro^ 
ing  and  extending  the  present  unemploj 
ment  compensation  system.  Acting  d 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  an 
Survivors  Insurance  is  Oscar  C.  Poggi 
former  assistant  director.  .  .  .  The  Nei 
York  State  Employment  Service  has 
new  employment  counselor  to  juniors  i 
Evelyn  Zeiler,  for  the  past  three  yeai 
vocational  adviser  in  the  department  c 
blind  and  crippled  of  the  Brooklyn  Bui 
eau  of  Charities.  Succeeding  Miss  Zeile 
at  the  Brooklyn  agency  is  Marcia  W.  ./ 
Dane,  former  program  director  of  th 
Fourth  Place  Community  Chapel,  Brool 
lyn. 

In  Settlements — The  Neighborhoo 
House,  Washington,  Pa.,  has  as  its  nei 
headworker  Harold  Meyette,  formerl 
of  the  staff  of  the  East  End  Neighboi 
hood  House,  Cleveland.  .  .  .  The  nei 
headworker  at  the  Fuld  Neighborhoo 
House,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sophia  Lautei 
bach,  last  did  social  work  in  Englanc 
.  .  .  Uncle  Sam  has  deprived  at  least  tw 
settlements  of  staff  members:  Howar 
Gustafson,  formerly  of  East  End  Neigh 
borhood  House,  Cleveland,  who  has  en 
tered  Camp  Stromach  for  conscientiou 
objectors  at  Manistee,  Mich.;  Gail  Han 
sis,  boy's  worker  at  Southwark  Neigh 
borhood  House,  Philadelphia,  who  ha 
left  for  military  service. 

Changes — The  New  York  School  o 
Social  Work  has  lost  to  Pasadena  its  sec 
retary  of  admissions,  Mary  Bray  Spence 
who  has  been  made  executive  secretar 
of  the  newly  organized  Family  Servic 
Society  in  the  California  city.  The  nev 
society  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  surve 
made  in  1937  by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Cot 
trell  of  Stanford  University  and  is  th 
result  of  four  years  of  careful  study  am 
planning  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agen 
cies  and  the  Community  Chest.  .  . 
Maurice  Karpf  is  the  new  executive  di 
rector  of  the  Los  Angeles  Federation  o 
Jewish  Welfare  Organizations  succeed 
ing  Charles  I.  Schottland  who  resignei 
last  spring  to  go  to  the  U.  S.  Children' 
Bureau.  For  several  years  Dr.  Karp 
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was  director  of  the  Chicago  Jewish  So- 
cial Service  Bureau,  leaving  that  post  in 
1925  to  organize  and  direct  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Jewish  Social  Work  in 
New  York.  .  .  .  Merton  J.  Trast  is  the 
new  executive  director  of  the  Delaware 
State  Board  of  Charities.  He  comes 
from  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  where  he  was  the 
executive  of  the  Social  Welfare  Society. 

No  Rest  Now — Clarence  King  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  who 
had  expected  to  spend  his  "quarter  off" 
in  a  leisurely  trailer  trip  through  the 
south,  has  signed  up  instead  for  full  time 
as  executive  director  of  the  Civilian  De- 
fense Volunteer  Offices  of  Greater  New 
York.  .  .  .  Another  New  York  social 
worker  who  could  not  stay  idle  in  these 
critical  times  is  Edith  Shatto  King,  who 
several  months  ago  announced  her  retire- 
ment from  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City  where  she  was  director  of  in- 
formation services  and  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Exchange.  This  month  Mrs.  King 
begins  full  time  work  as  consultant  on 
volunteer  programs  for  hospitals  on  the 
staff  of  New  York's  United  Hospital 
Fund.  For  the  past  few  months  she 
has  been  serving  in  this  capacity  on  a 
part  time  basis  while  using  the  other 
"part"  of  her  time  as  director  of  the 
course  for  provisional  for  the  local 
Junior  League. 

On  the  Mend — The  friends  everywhere 
of  Caroline  Bedford  of  St.  Louis  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  she  is  recovering 
from  a  recent  automobile  accident  which 
cost  her  a  hand. 

VIRGINIA  M.  MURRAY,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  director  of  the  Travelers 
Aid  Society  of  New  York,  died  on  De- 
cember 23  after  a  brief  illness.  Although 
long  identified  with  travelers  aid  work, 
Miss  Murray  was  a  national  figure  in 
the  field  of  delinquency  to  which  she 
was  drawn  by  six  years  experience  as 
a  court  reporter  in  Dayton's  first  Juve- 
nile Court.  For  five  years  she  was  chief 
probation  officer  of  the  Children's  Court 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  organized  and 
directed  the  women's  division  of  the  De- 
troit police  department  and  aided  in 
establishing  similar  activities  in  Cleve- 
land, New  Haven,  Atlanta,  and  San 
Diego.  She  organized  and  for  a  time 
directed  the  women's  division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crime  Prevention,  now  the 
Juvenile  Aid  Bureau,  in  the  New  York 
Police  Department. 

During  the  first  World  War,  Miss 
Murray  was  supervisor  of  work  for 
women  and  girls  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment's commission  for  training  camp 
activities.  Always  interested  in  soldiers 
and  sailors  she  was  actively  engaged,  up 
to  the  time  she  was  stricken,  in  develop- 
ing facilities  for  serving  them  through 
the  USO  program. 


Readers  Write 


A  Tribute 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  public  social  serv- 
ices of  Oklahoma  lost  a  staunch,  cour- 
ageous friend  last  September  when  H. 
M.  Curnutt,  president  pro-tempore  of 
the  state  senate,  died  of  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a  highway  accident. 

Senator  Curnutt  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  successful  passage  of  meas- 
ures for  financing  welfare  services  and 
other  important  legislation  relative  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  during 
the  last  three  sessions  of  the  legislature. 
Although  he  had  a  reputation  as  a  con- 
servative in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  he  consistently  stood  for  more  ad- 
equate appropriations  for  administration 
and  for  more  generous  aid  to  the  de- 
pendent children  of  the  state.  His  quiet 
influence  was  responsible  for  the  reem- 
ployment  of  several  qualified  social  work- 
ers who  were  discharged  from  key  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare in  1939  and  for  reorganization  of 
the  department  in  such  a  way  that  the 
state  again  became  eligible  for  federal 
funds.  He  believed  in  social  work  and 
understood  its  place  in  public  service. 

GRACE  BROWNING 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
University  of  Chicago 

Error  and  Apology 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  article  "Relief 
in  These  Times"  in  the  November  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  I  was  surprised  to  see 
a  wholly  inaccurate  statement  about  re- 
lief in  Milwaukee.  At  the  end  of  a  brief 
paragraph  you  say,  "This  city  still  clings 
to  the  commissary  method  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  its  relief  population.  As 
commodities  are  the  only  form  of  relief, 
changes  in  prices  are  not  immediately 
felt  by  the  recipients." 

Surely  you  know  that  commodities  are 
not  our  only  form  of  relief!  This  De- 
partment always  has  included  rents  in 
its  budgets  and  has  paid  them  regularly. 
For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  will  add 
that  our  budgets  also  include  payments 
for  coal,  fuel  oil,  ice,  gas  and  electric 
bills,  carfare  and  household  furnishings, 
and  clothing  as  needed.  All  medical  needs 
of  our  clients  are  met  promptly. 

I  also  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
although  we  supply  the  provision  needs 
of  many  of  our  clients  through  the  com- 
missary we  are  very  much  concerned 
with  the  price  level.  One  third  of  our 
applicants  for  relief  have  some  cash  in- 
come— from  WPA,  private  industry,  and 
so  on — but  they  need  supplementary  aid. 
We  expect  them  to  use  their  cash  for  the 
purchase  of  food..  Naturally  in  determin- 


ing the  amount  of  supplementation  we 
must  have  some  basis  for  determining 
how  much  cash  must  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  food  for  the  various  types 
of  families  and  how  much  is  left  for 
other  necessities.  A  third  of  our  active 
case  load  likewise  has  some  cash  income 
but  is  receiving  regular  supplementary 
aid.  The  same  policy  is  followed  as  with 
new  applicants.  BENJAMIN  GLASSBERG 
Superintendent,  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  Milwaukee  County,  Wis. 

The  editors  of  Survey  Midmonthly  offer 
to  Milwaukee  County  their  regrets  and 
apologies  for  errors  of  fact  for  which 
they  have  no  excuse.  Mr.  Glassberg  is 
right;  we  know  and  frequently  have  in- 
dicated in  these  pages  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  depression  Milwaukee  has 
consistently  maintained  standards  of  re- 
lief as  adequate  as  those  of  any  city  in 
the  country. 

Believable  Social  Workers 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  your  reading  or  your 
scouts  haven't  yet  brought  it  to  your  at- 
tention, let  me  say  that  "A  Pinch  of  Poi- 
son" by  Frances  and  Richard  Lockridge 
is  worth  a  mention  in  the  Midmonthly 
as  a  mystery  that,  mirabile  dictu,  not 
only  contains  a  couple  of  entirely  believ- 
able social  workers  but  also  carries  a 
good  bit  of  interpretation  on  adoptions. 

The  book  deserves  good  marks  for  its 
characterization,  its  dialogue,  and  a 
soundly  plotted  mystery.  A  fair  number 
of  mysteries  have  those  qualities,  but  I 
can't  remember  one  that  contains  social 
workers  who  are  also  natural  people. 
Does  this  mean  that  social  work  has  ar- 
rived? 

The  central  corpus  is  a  social  worker 
much  out  of  the  ordinary  in  that  she  is  a 
wealthy  young  volunteer  trained,  pre- 
sumably, at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  The  head  of  her  agency 
is  a  nice  person ;  and  Pamela  North, 
wondrous  day,  turns  out  to  be  on  the 
committee  of  the  agency. 

Social  worker  friends  of  Mrs.  North 
will  get  much  joyful  appreciation  out  of 
one  line.  Miss  Crane,  head  of  the 
agency,  is  telling  of  a  worker  recently 
fired.  She  has  gone  to  another  agency 
which,  says  Miss  Crane,  hesitating  for 
the  exact  phrase,  "doesn't  have  quite  our 
standards."  Mrs.  North  leans  over  to 
explain  to  the  police  lieutenant,  "You 
know,  like  the  movie  one.  They  don't 
keep  any  records."  (Italics  Mrs.  North's. 
My  quotation  from  memory  and  not 
exact.) 

The  interpretation  of  good  adoption 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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procedures  and  principles  is  most  effec- 
tive because  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
plot.  All  told,  the  Lockridges  have  done 
a  job  that  social  workers  should  wel- 
come. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Louis  TOWLEY 

Of  course  the  Lockridges  know  that 
social  workers  are  "also  natural  people," 
for  Mrs.  Lockridge  is  a  social  worker 
herself,  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association.  And  of 
course  she  interprets  "good  adoption  pro- 
cedures and  principles"  because  in  her 
daily  job  she  practices  them. — THE  EDI- 
TORS. 

Problem  and  Proposal 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  this  critical  time 
all  trained  and  experienced  persons 
should  be  utilized  in  the  intensive  prepa- 
ration for  national  defense.  It  would 
seem  that  this  is  being  done.  However, 
there  is  one  group  whose  members 
possess  qualifications  and  experience  pe- 
culiarly fitting  them  for  work  with  gov- 
ernment or  privately  operated  civilian 
defense  movements  but  who  are  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country.  These  are  trained  executives 
and  organizers,  former  salaried  workers 
in  privately  supported  organizations  en- 
gaged in  some  phase  of  public  welfare. 

In  the  past,  the  members  of  this  group 
have  been  important  factors  in  coordi- 
nating public  action  for  social  reform, 
for  changes  in  legislation,  for  improve- 
ment in  civic  conditions,  and  many  other 
similar  undertakings.  They  are  familiar 
with  conditions  throughout  the  country, 
they  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
civic  leaders  in  many  states;  they  are 
able  speakers,  with  experience  in  organ- 
ization methods  and  procedure.  But 
they  are  wholly  dependent  for  support 
upon  their  own  efforts  and  must  be  com- 
pensated financially. 

Today  all  voluntarily  supported  or- 
ganizations are  hard  pressed  for  funds. 
The  drain  of  high  taxes  upon  private  in- 
comes and  business  and  the  growing  de- 
mand for  funds  for  relief  of  war  suf- 
ferers have  drastically  reduced  organiza- 
tion incomes.  Much  as  the  trained 
worker  is  needed,  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing down  overhead  expenses  has  resulted 
in  putting  a  great  deal  of  work  into  the 
hands  of  volunteers. 

With  the  doors  of  the  majority  of  the 
privately  supported  organizations  closed 
against  them,  these  experienced  workers 
turn  to  government  controlled  defense 
departments  and  bureaus.  Again  they 
meet  defeat.  They  are  told  that  all  ap- 
pointments are  made  from  civil  service 
lists,  a  long  drawn  out  procedure.  Many 
are  beyond  the  age  limit  for  civil  serv- 
ice examinations,  though  they  are  active 
in  every  respect. 

Must  this  useful,  though  compara- 
tively small,  group  of  American  citizens 


be  denied  the  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country  because  of  their  economic  handi- 
cap? Not  necessarily.  There  is  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  provided  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  persons  recognize  the 
asset  these  workers  can  be  to  the  defense 
effort.  The  solution  is  financial  subsidy. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  suggestion;  funds 
have  been  established  to  subsidize  re- 
search workers,  scientists,  educators, 


writers,  and  many  others,  it  would  be  a 
fine,  patriotic  gesture  if  persons  of 
means,  who  for  physical  or  other  reasons 
are  unable  to  participate  actively  in  the 
defense  or  war  relief  movements,  would 
contribute  to  a  modest  fund  to  subsidize 
trained  workers  for  service  in  behalf  of 
their  country. 

MABEL  JACQUES  EICHEL 
Georgetown,  Conn. 


More  Echoes  from  September 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Survey,  through 
the  publication  of  the  Community  Chest 
issue,  has  in  my  opinion  performed  an- 
other valuable  service.  To  be  able  to 
place  such  material  in  the  hands  of 
workers  and  board  members  was  most 
useful. 
Omaha,  Neb.  C.  F.  McNElL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  the  feeling  that 
that  issue  broadened  the  understanding 
of  the  role  of  Community  Chests  in  the 
social  work  field,  and  strengthened  fur- 
ther in  the  minds  of  the  readers  the 
idea  that  the  Community  Chest  method 
is  an  example  of  democracy  efficiently  at 
work.  I  congratulate  Survey  Associates 
on  the  good  material  in  that  issue,  and 
appreciate  the  service  it  was  to  us. 
Des  Moines,  In.  CHARLES  I.  MADISON 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  think  the  Community 
Chest  issue  was  outstanding  and  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  continued  as  an  annual 
feature.  I  do  think  that  more  articles 
by  prominent  lay  leaders  known  through- 
out the  country  would  add  considerable 
prestige.  I  was  sorry  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  send  copies  to  more  key  per- 
sons such  as  presidents  of  groups  and 
organizations,  clergymen,  school  princi- 
pals, government  officials,  etc.  Such  peo- 
ple are  molders  of  public  opinion  and 
should  have  received  it. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  CORNELIA  PLANK 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  circulated  copies 
of  the  number  to  members  of  our  speak- 
ers bureau.  All  of  them  stated  that  it 
was  very  helpful  in  broadening  their 
general  picture  and  understanding  of 
the  voluntary  social  welfare  movement. 
From  my  own  viewpoint  I  feel  that  the 
number  was  an  outstanding  success.  It 
was  comprehensive  in  that  it  covered  all 
the  major  phases  of  voluntary  social 
work  and  finances,  it  was  very  readable 
and  the  photographs  and  cartoons  were 
well  chosen.  We  hope  you'll  do  it  again. 
RAYMOND  E.  BAARTS 
Greater  Peoria,  III. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  glad  to  see,  as 
on  the  cover  of  the  September  issue  of 
Survey  Midmonthly,  the  use  of  the  term 
"invention"  in  such  a  connection  as  Com- 


munity Chests  and  Councils.  The  wider 
spread  our  awareness  that  parliaments 
and  port  authorities,  city  managers,  and 
community  chests,  are  inventions  (just  as 
much  as  sod-breaker  plows  and  turbines 
and  clocks,  fire  and  wheels),  and  that 
one  is  as  social  as  another,  the  greater 
our  understanding  of  progress  and  our 
responsibility  for  it.  ...  I  kept  saying  to 
myself,  this  is  democracy  at  the  grass 
roots,  this  is  what  keeps  America's  feet 
on  the  ground;  then  I  turned  and  read 
the  moving  account  of  the  Viennese 
bookkeeper  and  saw  he  saw  it  too. 
Yfisilanti,  Midi.  BERTHA  G.  BUELL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  long  have  intended 
to  write  you  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  special  Community  Chest  number. 
It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every  so- 
licitor, committeeman,  and  worker  in  the 
campaign  organization,  as  well  as  dis- 
tributed at  large.  From  an  executive's 
viewpoint  it  did  more  than  anything  else 
we  have  had  to  inform  our  own  leaders 
and  workers,  as  well  as  the  public.  In- 
deed it  was  an  answer  to  our  prayers. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  Louis  W.  HORXE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  distributed  copies 
of  the  September  Survey  reprints  to  the 
workers  in  our  general  solicitation  divi- 
sions. We  believe  that  those  who  read 
the  various  articles  (and  I  feel  pretty 
sure  most  of  them  did)  gained  added 
insight  into  the  philosophy,  purposes,  and 
procedures  of  Community  Chests.  My 
own  impression  of  the  number  was  dis- 
tinctly favorable.  I  hope  you  will  do  an- 
other one  of  these  days. 
Roanoke,  J'a.  THORNTON  WILCOX 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Community  Chest 
issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly  was  of 
definite  value  to  our  fall  campaign. 
Every  trustee  of  the  Chest,  and  "key 
person"  was  given  a  copy,  as  were  the 
executives  of  our  agencies,  and  the  ma- 
terial was  discussed  at  subsequent  meet- 
ings. I  believe  that  we  can  state  definite- 
ly that  the  issue  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  splendid  spirit 
which  prevailed  throughout  our  cam- 
paign and  to  the  increasing  understand- 
ing of  what  Community  Chests  are  nnd 
what  they  do. 
Plain ftU,  N.  J.  ERNEST  A.  LILLEY 
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Book  Reviews 


What  Every  Citizen  Should  Know 

INTRODUCTION  TO  RESPONSIBLE  CITI- 
ZENSHIP, by  William  E.  Mosher,  editor,  and 
others.  Holt.  887  pp.  Price  $3.25,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

1V/IR.  AVERAGE  MAN  plays  many 
•'--'•  roles  and  performs  many  tasks. 
Few  will  deny  that  one  of  his  most 
important  and  responsible  functions  is 
his  duties  as  citizen.  However,  candor 
compels  the  judgment  that  Mr.  John  Q. 
Citizen  seldom  spends  much  time  or  ex- 
ercises much  intelligence  in  his  capacity 
as  citizen.  He  is  content  to  let  George 
P.  (for  petty)  Politician  do  it.  He  is 
very  vocal  in  condemning  the  results, 
but  unwilling  to  do  his  necessary  part  to 
produce  good  government.  That  he  gets 
better  government  than  he  deserves  is 
only  because  most  politicians  are  fairly 
honest  and  not  wholly  incompetent,  and 
many  administrative  officials  are  highly 
competent,  intelligent  public  servants. 

The  average  man  knows  little  about 
the  structure  and  functioning  of  local, 
state,  or  national  government.  This 
book  will  help  him  to  understand  the 
basic  relations  of  government  to  social 
and  economic  life,  particularly  in  the  na- 
tional and  international  spheres.  Part 
I,  "Social  Behavior,"  by  Douglas  G. 
Haring,  gives  the  sociological  setting  of 
government  by  discussing  the  nature  of 
human  nature  and  the  basic  factors  in 
culture.  Herman  C.  Beyle,  in  nine  ex- 
cellent chapters  on  "Our  Ways  of  Gov- 
ernance," describes  the  general  struc- 
ture and  functioning  of  our  political 
system  while  James  A.  Ross,  Jr.,  in  nine 
chapters  on  "Economics  for  the  Citizen," 
shows  how  economic  and  political  life 
are  related.  Part  IV,  "Democacy — a 
Historical  Appreciation"  (ten  chapters), 
by  W.  Freeman  Galpin,  Ralph  V.  Har- 
low,  and  W.  E.  Mosher,  gives  the  de- 
velopmental background  of  democracy 
from  Greece  to  the  New  Deal.  In  Part 
V,  Mosher  and  Marguerite  J.  Fisher  dis- 
cuss democracy,  communism,  and  fascism. 
Mosher  concludes  with  an  excellent 
chapter,  "Toward  an  Effective  Democ- 
racy." The  appendix  contains  a  list  of 
"pressure"  groups  which  purport  to  ad- 
vance the  "public  interest."  There  are 
excellent  discussion  questions  and  bibli- 
ographies for  each  chapter.  The  style  is 
clear  and  interesting;  the  entire  book 
contains  relatively  little  academic  dry-as- 
dust  writing. 

The  book  was  prepared  primarily  for 
college  students  and  is  a  fine  example 
of  how  political  science  is  being  given  a 
general  sociological  or  integrated  social 
science  slant.  The  ordinary  citizen  who 
has  been  out  of  college  for  five  years,  or 


who  never  went,  will  find  in  this  book  a 
wealth  of  material  to  help  him  become 
a  more  responsible  citizen.  If  we  are 
serious  about  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  we  should  devote  some  time 
to  making  ourselves  safe  for  democracy 
and  democracy  productive  of  a  decent 
life  for  ordinary  human  beings.  Until 
Americans  take  their  public  and  political 
responsibilities  at  least  as  seriously  as 
they  now  pursue  their  individual  eco- 
nomic and  recreational  activities,  democ- 
racy is  in  danger.  This  responsibility 
cannot  be  borne  entirely  by  school  and 
college  students.  Mr.  Average  Citizen 
better  get  going,  too.  READ  BAIN 

Miami   University,   Oxford,   Ohio. 

The  Nurse's  Ministry 

WHO  IS  MY  PATIENT?,  by  Russell  L.  Dicks. 
Macmillan.  149  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HPHIS  is  preeminently  a  book  for 
nurses  who  want  to  make  of  their 
work  not  merely  a  livelihood  or  a  good 
technique,  but  a  high  calling  or  ministry. 
Doctors  and  ministers  also  will  find  a 
careful  reading  of  it  highly  rewarding. 
Its  most  efficacious  use  will  be  in  the 
classroom  of  a  school  of  nursing  as  a 
textbook  for  young,  inexperienced  stud- 
ents. But  it  should  be  taken  in  small 
doses  under  the  direction  of  a  spiritu- 
ally-minded instructor  who  will  use  it 
simply  as  a  basis  for  more  extensive 
elaboration. 

Any  nurse  worthy  of  her  high  calling 
will  find  the  reading  and  pondering  of 
this  book  of  great  value  whether  she  be 
on  floor  duty,  "specialing,"  or  working 
as  a  visiting  nurse  in  the  homes  of  her 
patients.  This  book  should  be  a  part  of 
her  armamentarium,  for  in  addition  to 
the  subject  matter,  it  contains  well  se- 
lected passages  of  scripture  and  prayers, 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  patients  of 
all  creeds. 

But  the  intelligent  nurse  requires 
equipment  beyond  printed  prayers  and 
scripture  lists — she  needs  to  understand 
the  religious  needs  of  the  sick  and  to 
be  able  to  determine  what  part  of  that 
need  can  be  supplied  by  the  clergyman 
and  how  she  can  cooperate  with  him  and 
with  the  doctor  as  well  as  what  she  can 
do  herself. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween patient  and  nurse,  she  will  have 
opportunities  given  to  no  other,  and  her 
usefulness  will  depend  upon  her  own 
enlightened  spiritual  equipment.  One  of 
the  things  most  especially  emphasized 
by  way  of  preparation  is  the  cultivation 
"of  the  art  of  listening."  The  patient 
with  f  sense  of  guilt,  anxiety,  fear,  or 


doubt  can  most  frequently  find  relief 
by  being  encouraged  to  talk.  The  proper 
technique  for  the  encouragement  and 
guidance  in  this  talk  and  for  the  reas- 
surance which  must  follow  it  are  out- 
lined in  the  book. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  age- 
old  question,  "Why  do  the  innocent  suf- 
fer?" The  author's  own  philosophy  is 
partially  stated  in  these  words — "Life 
has  but  one  purpose:  to  build  souls  for 
fellowship  with  God.  Suffering  is  a 
chief  instrument  in  that  building.  Like 
every  instrument  known  to  man  it  is 
misused  and  wasted.  That  is,  much  suf- 
fering serves  no  creative  end.  Some  suf- 
fering pays  its  dividends  at  a  much  later 
date,  so  that  to  judge  it  during  its  acute 
stage  would  be  unfortunate." 

This  chapter  permits  a  glimpse  of  the 
author's  own  ordeal  of  suffering  from 
which  his  life  work  has  stemmed.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  understand  why  a  man 
so  young  is  so  utterly  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  sick,  and  why  he  is  in 
such  deadly  earnest  in  helping  nurses 
and  clergymen  perform  their  ministry  in 
the  sick  room. 

CHESTER  C.  MARSHALL,  D.D. 
Director,  Methodist  Hospital 
Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Children  in  the  Family 

THE  PARENTS'  MANUAL:  A  GUIDE  TO  THE 
EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 
by  Anna  W.  M.  Wolf,  with  a  foreword  by 
Dr.  William  Healy.  Simon  &  Schuster.  331  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

TN  spite  of  the  number  of  books  which 
have  been  written  for  parents,  this  one 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Wolf  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion. Although  it  includes  most  of  the 
usual  topics  about  young  children  (habits, 
discipline,  play,  friendships,  sexuality), 
there  is  a  fundamental  approach  to  the 
discussions  which  makes  the  book  some- 
what unique.  The  author  is  basicly  con- 
cerned with  what  happens  to  a  child's 
feelings  about  his  parents  and  about  him- 
self as  he  develops.  Consideration  is 
given  throughout  to  the  effect  which  a 
parent's  attitudes  and  his  behavior  will 
have  on  the  child's  emerging  personality. 
This  basic  point  of  view  is  presented  in 
the  introduction  when  she  says:  "Most 
parents  do  not  need  techniques  for  man- 
agement as  much  as  they  need  experi- 
ences that  create  warm  affection  and  mu- 
tual enjoyment.  Only  on  such  a  basis 
can  techniques  begin  to  work." 

There  are  several  chapters  devoted  to 
topics  not  usually  found  in  such  books: 
brothers  and  sisters;  the  forgotten  fath- 
er; problem  parents.  As  these  subjects 
suggest,  the  book  is  essentially  a  discus- 
sion of  family  life  with  an  emphasis  on 
human  relationships.  There  is  a  very  real- 
istic approach  to  problems  of  jealousy 
and  friction  in  the  family.  Especially 
fine  is  the  section  analyzing  the  differ- 
ences in  the  home  environment  for  each 
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child  in  the  family.  "In  the  same  family 
there  are  not  just  one  father  and  one 
mother,  but  as  many  fathers  and  moth- 
ers as  there  are  children.  Therefore, 
if  parents  are  ever  to  understand  the 
forces  which  have  gone  into  the  making 
of  their  sons  and  daughters,  self-knowl- 
edge is  the  first  and  most  imperative 
step." 

Inevitably  there  are  certain  places  in 
the  book  where  some  will  want  to  take 
issue  with  the  author,  but  these  would 
be  minor  differences  of  opinion  and  de- 
cidedly unimportant  in  relation  to  the 
book  as  a  whole.  The  clear,  readable 
style  will  make  this  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  parents  but  to  social 
workers  and  teachers  if  they  wish  to 
gain  a  fundamental  insight  into  the  effect 
of  family  life  on  child  development. 
Oakland,  Calif.  Lois  HAYDEN  MEEK 

Scientists  Open  Their  Doors 

SCIENCE  IN  PROGRESS.  (Second  series).  By 
L,.  J.  Stadler,  F.  W.  Went,  J.  F.  Fulton, 
Douglas  Johnson,  Alfred  C.  Lane,  H.  P.  Rob- 
ertson, Carl  D.  Anderson,  Duncan  A.  Mac- 
Innes,  J.  W.  Beams,  and  J.  C.  Hunsaker; 
edited  by  George  A.  Baitsell.  Yale  University 
Press.  317  pp.  Price  $4. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCIENCES, 
(Second  series).  By  Oystein  Ore,  Frank 
Schlesinger,  Henry  Margenau,  John  A.  Timm, 
Chester  R.  Longwell,  Lorande  Loss  Woodruff, 
Walter  R.  Miles,  and  John  F.  Fulton;  edited 
by  L.  L.  Woodruff.  Yale  University  Press.  336 
pp.  Price  $3. 

Postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

HpHE  extreme  specializations  which 
*•  mark  the  advance  of  science  yield 

the  advantage  of  a  high  degree  of  mastery 
in  many  restricted  areas — as  expressed 
in  that  justly  famous  phrase  as  to  our 
"knowing  more  and  more  about  less  and 
and  less."  The  defect  of  this  virtue  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  opposite  trend  of  ex- 
panding ignorance,  through  which  each 
of  us  comes  to  know  progressively  less 
and  less  about  more  and  more.  It  is 
gratifying — and  significant — that  scien- 
tists and  professors  have  in  recent  years 
been  discovering  this  annoying  concomit- 
ant of  the  higher  learning.  And  they 
have  earnestly  attempted  to  remedy  the 
situation  by  getting  leading  specialists  to 
tell  the  others  what  it  is  they  are  doing, 
what  they  are  thinking  about,  and  by 
setting  themselves  the  task  of  surveying 
their  own  specialties  in  historical  per- 
spective. 

The  first  of  these  books,  edited  by 
Professor  Baitsell,  is  a  collection  of  ten 
Sigma  Xi  lectures  delivered  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  deals  with  the 
very  forefront  of  current  research — the 
experimental  alteration  of  heredity,  cos- 
mic rays,  new  ways  of  calculating  the 
age  of  the  earth,  aeronautic  research. 
These  are  not  "popular"  in  any  sense, 
but  are  directed  to  readers  and  listeners 
outside  the  speaker's  specialty  in  each 
case. 

The  second  of  these  books  is  based  on 
public  lectures  at  Yale  University  spon- 
sored by  the  Gamma  Alpha  chapter,  and 


each  of  the  eight  units  deals  with  the 
history  of  a  special  science.  Both  can 
be  commended  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
effort  to  share  with  others  what  these 
exceptional  men  are  doing  for  the  more 
abundant  life. 
New  York  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

Migrants 

AMERICA'S  OWN  REFUGEES,  by  Henry  Hill 
Collins,  Jr.,  Princeton  University  Press.  323 
pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

LJ^OR  more  than  two  years  now  the 
Tolan  Committee  (House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) investigating  the  interstate 
migration  of  destitute  citizens  has  been 
holding  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  reports  contain  hun- 
dreds of  stones  of  migrants  and  the 
gleanings  of  numerous  local  studies  of 
migrants  and  migrancy.  There  are  by 
this  time  some  twenty  volumes,  much 
more  than  any  average  reader  has  time 
for.  Some  day  the  Tolan  reports  will 
be  regarded  as  valuable  historic  docu- 
ments. Today  they  give  the  picture  of 
a  perplexing  problem,  not  a  new  one  by 
any  means,  but  a  growing  and  changing 
one.  This  book  is  made  up  largely  of 
the  human  stories  brought  out  in  those 
hearings  by  a  man  who  was  there. 

The  stories  are  about  real  people  who 
go  places  for  good  reasons,  but  who 
seldom  find  what  they  seek.  Every  type 
of  migrancy  is  considered.  The  author 
has  added  a  great  deal  of  factual  in- 
formation about  the  problem.  I  have 
not  checked  the  many  figures  used,  but 
they  seem  to  be  about  correct,  as  good 
as  most  in  this  field  where  one  quantita- 
tive guess  is  about  as  sound  as  another. 
Sources  are  not  given  and  there  is  no 
bibliography,  but  these  are  not  draw- 
backs in  this  kind  of  book. 

The  book  is  an  important  addition  to 
our  literature  on  a  problem  which  the 
author  shows  cannot  be  handled  except 
on  a  national  basis,  not  to  throttle  mi- 
grancy, but  to  guide  it  and  to  reduce 
some  of  the  hazards.  The  author's  style 
is  flowery  at  points,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  stories  or  to  his  ex- 
amination of  a  problem  which  is  going 
to  be  more  of  a  challenge  later  than  it 
has  been,  or  is  now.  NELS  ANDERSON 
Works  Projects  Administration 

Personal  Experiences 

WOMEN  IN  CRIME,  by  Florence  Monahan. 
With  an  introduction  by  Lewis  E.  Lawes.  Ives 
Washburn.  306  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  AHE  successful  management  of  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  is  a 
highly  individual  and  unteachable  art. 
The  talent  for  it  must  be  discovered 
rather  than  trained,  and  there  is  no  man- 
ual or  technique  available  to  an  aspirant 
for  the  task  who  lacks  courage,  resource- 
fulness, the  ability  to  make  quick  deci- 
sions, and  a  large  humanity. 


This  is  amply  illustrated  in  Miss 
Monahan's  book  which  is  the  record  of 
her  own  personal  experiences  rather 
than,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  documen- 
tary thesis  on  criminology.  However, 
throughout  the  colorful  and  turbulent 
record  she  has  managed  to  interpolate 
the  best  current  opinion  on  most  of  the 
important  phases  of  the  problem  so  that 
the  book  as  a  whole  should  be  enlighten- 
ing as  well  as  entertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral reading  public. 

Miss  Monahan  is  at  her  best  in  deal- 
ing with  the  varied  types  of  the  women 
and  girls  committed  to  her  and  in  the 
description  of  her  impromptu  techniques 
in  handling  the  many  difficult  problems 
and  emergencies. 

In  vindication  of  her  stand  against  the 
political  interferences  and  intrigues  with 
which  she  has  had  to  deal,  Miss  Mona- 
han "hews  to  the  line  and  lets  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may."  With  categorical 
directness  she  attacks  the  personages  re- 
sponsible and  calls  them  by  name.  Here 
is  a  first  class  expose  which  may  later 
cause  local  repercussions. 

The  short  and  rather  hasty  conclusion 
is  somewhat  too  optimistic  for  ready  con- 
sumption. We  cannot  visualize  handing 
the  problem  of  the  criminal  over  to  the 
medical  profession — even  if  medical  sci- 
ence finally  does  discover  all  there  is  to 
know  about  glands.  The  complexity  of 
the  problem  calls  for  the  resources  of  all 
the  social  sciences  and,  in  this  record, 
Miss  Monahan  herself  belies  such  casual 
optimism.  ELIZABETH  MONGER 

Connecticut  State  Farm  for  Women 
Niantic 

Missouri  Backgrounds 

A  HISTORY  OF  POOR  RELIEF  LEGISLA- 
TION AND  ADMINISTRATION  IN  MIS- 
SOURI, by  Fern  Boan.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  243  pp.  Price  $1.50,  paper,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HpHE  University  of  Chicago  deserves 
commendation  for  sponsoring  its  ser- 
ies of  state  poor  law  studies.  No  one  can 
see  the  turbulent  nineteen  thirties  in 
perspective  or  the  present  hodgepodge  of 
transition  without  an  understanding  of 
state  backgrounds. 

In  this  well  documented  and  interest- 
ing volume,  Fern  Boan  brings  together 
factual  information  and  interpretation 
of  the  development  of  the  poor  laws  from 
the  time  unemployed  individuals  were 
"to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
service  over  a  period  of  months  or  in 
case  of  no  bids  to  be  whipped"  to  the 
relatively  more  humane  programs  of  to- 
day. While  the  poor  people  in  Missouri 
receive  better  care  now  than  they  did 
forty  years  ago,  the  present  system  is  in- 
adequate. 

Like  most  states,  Missouri  followed 
the  traditional  patterns  of  local  respon- 
sibility, restrictive  residence  provisions, 
and  family  responsibility,  although  some 
of  its  earlier  poor  laws  were  somewhat 
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more  liberal  than  the  average.  Even 
though  Missouri  was  the  first  state  to 
pass  a  mother's  pension  law  and  has  as- 
sumed initial  leadership  in  other  direc- 
tions, "its  laws  and  judicial  interpreta- 
tions have  been  somewhat  more  liberal 
than  its  administration  would  indicate." 
In  other  words,  the  laws  themselves  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story:  a  $13  average 
general  relief  grant  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  standard  of  "health  and  de- 
cency" in  the  current  statutes. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  and  tabu- 
lar material,  the  volume  includes  a  use- 
ful appendix  section:  a  chronological  list 
of  Missouri  laws  relating  to  the  poor,  the 
dates  of  the  establishment  of  almshouses, 
a  list  of  judicial  decisions,  forty-five 
county  "sketches,"  and  copies  of  inter- 
state letters.  The  bibliography  is  some- 
what extensive,  although  it  excludes  a 
number  of  pertinent  Master's  theses  and 
other  local  studies  made  during  the  last 
decade. 

Missouri  social  workers  particularly 
will  want  this  book  for  their  libraries; 
schools  and  students  of  welfare  will  wel- 
come it  and  similar  volumes  for  teaching 
and  reference  purposes. 

BENJAMIN  E.  YOUNGDAHL 
Washington    University,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Southern  Picture 

POSSUM  TROT  —  RURAL  COMMUNITY  SOUTH, 
by  H.  C.  Nixon.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
192  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


is  a  colorful,  forthright  treat- 
••  ment  of  just  what  the  title  implies. 
The  author,  well  known  for  such  other 
of  his  works  as  "Forty  Acres  and  Steel 
Mules"  and  "Social  Security  for  South- 
ern Farmers"  and  for  his  teaching  and 
lecturing,  in  this  new  volume  paints  a 
picture  more  than  he  tells  a  story.  There 
is  motion  in  the  picture,  however.  It  is 
no  still  life. 

The  style  is  casual,  somewhat  too  self- 
conscious:  "These  human  documents 
and  others  like  them  are  the  chief  source 
of  my  story.  I  myself  am  a  document.  I 
;rew  up  in  the  community.  .  .  ."  The 
author  has  a  knack  for  putting  things 
>atly  and  with  humor:  "Sam  Thrash,  a 
Megro  sharecropper,  anticipated  the 
Deal's  spending  theory  by  thirty 
(rears,  for  he  said,  'The  eagle  on  the  dol- 
ar  means  to  let  her  fly,  and  that's  what 
'.  does.'  "  And,  "Paradoxically,  our  re- 
lion  goes  in  stout  for  politics  and  leads 
the  nation  in  non-voting." 

Mr.  Nixon  has  a  gift  for  being  objec- 
tive. The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  an 
expansion  of  the  picture  of  "Possum 
Trot"  to  the  South  and  its  place  in  the 
nation.  The  book  tells  of  folklore, 
sketches  characters,  is  historical  and  geo- 
jraphic  in  an  unsystematic  fashion, 
speaks  of  revivals,  of  "likker"  drinking, 
tenancy,  country  stores,  of  the  exodus 
rom  thousands  of  Possum  Trots,  of  soil 
rosion,  the  influx  of  tractors,  the  de- 


thronement of  King  Cotton,  transition  to 
diversified  farming  and  manufacturing, 
the  increase  in  tourist  trade,  growth  in 
regional  philosophy,  and  actual  regional 
development.  It  is  a  readable  book  and 
enlightening.  The  illustrations  are  from 
photographs  made  largely  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  They,  as  the 
volume,  are  authentic. 

MORRIS  R.  MITCHELL 
State  Teachers  College,  Florence,  Ala. 

For  Staff  Study 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHILD  CARE  IN  INSTI- 
TUTIONS: A  HANDBOOK  FOR  STAFF  STUDY 
AND  DISCUSSION,  compiled  by  J.  B..  Ascham, 
chairman,  Committee  on  Interpretation  and 
Publication,  The  Ohio  Committee  on  Children's 
Institutions.  319  pp.,  Price  $1  (paper),  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Colum- 
bus. 

w'TP  HE  institution  of  tomorrow  will 
be  recognized  by  the  degree  of 
skills  it  brings  into  its  child-training 
program,"  writes  the  committee  in  the 
introduction  of  this  revised  compilation 
of  thirty-two  lessons  prepared  by  twenty- 
eight  persons  in  professional  and  admin- 
istrative capacity  in  children's  institutions 
in  Ohio.  This  handbook  is  designed  for 
use  in  the  in-service  training  of  institu- 
tional foster  parents  whose  educational 
background  and  understanding  of  child 
life  is  inadequate  to  meet  all  of  the 
everyday  problems  of  the  child. 

This  book  should  be  of  value  not  only 
to  institutional  foster  parents  who  have 
little  technical  knowledge  to  accompany 
their  experience  in  child  care  but  also 
to  those  who  are  equipped  with  profes- 
sional training  for  their  job.  It  may  be 
adapted  to  the  experience,  the  ability, 
and  the  needs  of  the  members  of  a  study 
group. 

Among  the  tools  used  for  improve- 
ment of  institutional  personnel  are 
supervision,  general  staff  conferences, 
group  conferences,  institutes,  case  study, 
assigned  reading,  and  special  lectures. 
This  book  is  rich  in  suggestions  for  its 
use  in  staff  development  programs  in 
children's  institutions  and  contains  a 
classified  list  of  reading  materials  to  sup- 
plement its  content  of  history1,  organiza- 
tion, standards,  nutrition,  community  as- 
pects, general  child  care,  mental  hygiene, 
and  religion.  JOHN  E.  GRIER 

The  Children's  Home,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"Something  to  Do" 

HOME  HANDICRAFTS  FOR  GIRLS,  by  Ruth 
M.  and  A.  Neely  Hall.  Lippincott.  359  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


book  will  interest  every  teen  age 
^  girl  with  an  urge  to  do  things.  It  is 
unusual  to  find  a  father  and  daughter 
collaborating  on  a  book,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  a  particularly  fortunate  circum- 
stance. The  daughter  has  chosen  things 
which  she  as  a  girl  feels  that  other  girls 
will  enjoy  doing,  and  the  father's  mature 
judgment  makes  sure  that  they  are  prac- 
tical and  workable. 


The  material  is  interesting,  clearly  ex- 
plained, and  profusely  illustrated.  The 
projects  do  not  fall  into  the-use-of-old- 
scraps  category  but  are  worthwhile  en- 
terprises from  which  the  maker  can  ex- 
pect to  achieve  worthwhile  and  profes- 
sional appearing  results.  The  variety  is 
astonishing  and  includes  things  to  wear, 
gifts  to  make,  gardening  both  indoors 
and  out,  photography,  parties,  things  to 
do  for  holidays,  marionettes,  and  interior 
decorating. 

Some  of  the  more  ambitious  projects, 
such  as  how  to  turn  the  cellar  into  a 
game  room,  might  prove  moderately  cost- 
ly, but  the  result,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fun  involved,  would  surely  justify  the 
expense. 

There  are  many  good  ideas  for  parties 
including  the  refreshments  which  a  girl 
can  make  herself  by  following  the  re- 
cipes provided.  These  are  basic  rec- 
ipes which  may  be  varied  to  produce 
quite  an  assortment  of  results,  all  of 
which  sound  delicious  and  not  too  dif- 
ficult. 

For  the  girl  who  becomes  interested  in 
further  work  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  this  book,  the  authors  have  arranged 
a  generous  bibliography  following  each 
chapter,  giving  a  wide  selection  of  refer- 
ence material  in  each  field. 

HANNAH  E.  RHODES 
Hudson  Guild,  New  York  City 

Extra  Curricular  Programs 

GROUP  ACTIVITIES  IN  COLLEGE  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL,  by  Ruth  Strong. 
Harper.  361  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

«TT)EMOCRACY  cannot  be  estab- 
lished  by  fiat;  it  cannot  be  bestowed 
by  a  benevolent  despot.  Democratic  at- 
titudes need  to  be  both  'caught'  and 
taught.  Upon  education  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  democracy  live 
up  to  its  name.  The  major  part  of  this 
responsibility  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of 
leaders  of  groups,  for  an  understanding 
of  human  nature  and  a  humane  attitude 
toward  others  is  acquired  not  only 
through  books  but  through  human  asso- 
ciations." This  quotation  from  Dr. 
Strang's  fourth  book  of  her  series  pre- 
senting the  different  phases  of  student 
personnel  work  reveals  the  significant 
philosophy  and  timeliness  of  her  hand- 
book for  all  college  and  school  adminis- 
trators, personnel  officers  and  teachers 
of  group  work.  The  scholarly  approach 
of  the  keen  and  experienced  educator, 
the  simplicity  of  organization,  and  the 
thorough  treatment  of  every  aspect  of 
the  program  of  group  work  make  this 
volume  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the 
field  of  education. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  group 
activities  and  their  values  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  society,  the  author  presents  a 
basic  philosophy  and  psychology  of  edu- 
cation, particularly  of  counseling,  that  in- 
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PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPTS  EDITED  AND  TYPED. 
Years'  experience.  Evelyn  C.  Campbell,  237 
East  20th  Street,  New  York  City. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  thowi  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
t3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York.  New  York. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streeti 
New  York 

WEARING  APPAREL 

"SHOPPING  AT  MISS  GOODMAN'S"  is  a 
decided  boon  in  this  rising  market.  She  sells 
only  those  better  dresses  and  coats  (original 
models)  far  below  usual  mark-up.  474  7th 
Ave.  (36th  St.)  LA  4-4013. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

Wanted  by  the  Children's  Division,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Baltimore  City:  Case  Work- 
ers. Requirements — graduation  from  college, 
one  year  graduate  study  in  School  of  Social 
Work;  two  years'  experience  in  case  work. 
7783  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TO  INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
Boy  Worker  and  Program  Director  "quite 
superior  to  any  Boy  Worker  I  know — accom- 
plished more  in  six  months  than  any  worker  in 
20  years" — "expert  in  every  institutional  activity' 
— "he  knows  boys  and  boys  like  him".  Available 
1942.  7784  Survey. 

Masters  Degree  Social  Service  (Male) ;  Psychi- 
atric field  work,  six  years'  experience  field 
director,  case  worker,  student  field  super- 
visor. 7785  Survey. 

Trained  worker,  college  graduate,  long,  success- 
ful experience  in  organization,  direction  of 
boys'  work  programs.  Prefer  challenging  work 
requiring  tact,  originality  and  skill.  7782 
Survey. 
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spires  confidence  and  assurance  for  the 
experienced  leaders  of  groups  as  well  as 
those  ne\v  in  the  field. 

This  book  first  offers  a  description  of 
the  nature  of  groups  and  the  values  which 
should  result  from  a  group  work  pro- 
gram. With  this  as  a  background  the 
main  body  of  the  book  presents  effective 
procedures  for  attaining  the  greatest  con- 
tribution of  student  activities  which  Dr. 
Strang  says  is  made  "to  the  three  C's 
of  modern  education — character,  culture, 
and  citizenship." 

The  usefulness  of  this  volume  is  great- 
ly enhanced  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
Selected  References  which  the  author 
has  given  throughout  the  text  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way.  The  scope  and  chal- 
lenge of  group  work  is  emphasized  great- 
ly by  the  last  chapter  on  evaluation  and 
also  by  the  "Concluding  Statements"  and 
"Research  Needed"  paragraphs  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.  Every  collection 
of  books  on  personnel  should  include 
"Group  Activities  in  College  and  Second- 
ary School."  LEAH  BODDIE 
Dean  of  Students 
New  Jersey  State  College  for  Women 

Texas  Story 

MR.  GEORGE'S  JOINT,  by  Elizabeth  Lee 
Wheaton.  Dutton.  376  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHE  inauguration  of  an  annual  re- 
gional  prize  under  auspices  as  im- 
peccable as  The  Virginia  Quarterly  Re- 
view and  E.  P.  Dutton  Co.,  certainly 
raises  hopes  and  bestows  a  blue  ribbon 
acclaim  in  the  field  of  regional  literature. 
That  the  first  winner  is  a  realistic  novel 
of  Texas  Negro  life  written  by  Elizabeth 
Wheaton  of  Texas  City,  who  makes  her 
debut  as  a  novelist,  is  indeed  significant. 
However,  I  feel  the  significance  is  tran- 
sitory not  permanent  —  the  sensational 
significance  of  the  comet  rather  than 
that  of  a  new  star. 

One  does  not  take  this  position  because 
it  is  a  novel  of  small  town  low-life, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  "unrepre- 
sentative" of  Negro  life.  For  it  is 
painstakingly  reported  and  doubtless  is 
true  enough  to  actual  fact.  This  is 
said  rather  because  in  all  the  brawling 
intrigue,  petty  vice,  bizarre  happenings, 
and  sordid  humor,  there  is  little  of  deep 
human  significance  and  less  of  enlighten- 
ing social  analysis.  Why  all  this  is  or 
should  be,  is  as  much  of  a  mystery  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning:  like  a  hu- 
man rubbish  heap,  the  denizens  of  Mr. 
George's  joint  are  just  there — an  aim- 
less, useless  lot,  a  bit  quaint  and  colorful, 
but  unconnected  with  their  social  back- 
ground and  just  as  unrepresentative  as 
any  detached,  unexplained  segment  of  so- 
ciety can  possibly  be.  Other  regional 
novels  of  this  type,  even  with  less 
meticulous  reporting,  have  told  us  more 
of  the  human  side  of  all  this.  So,  like 
the  photograph,  this  novel  tells  both  too 


much  and  at  the  same  time  too  little 
raising  the  question  as  to  the  literan 
and  cultural  value  of  too  much  realism 
Another  serious  question,  not  even  sug 
gested,  is  that  of  whether  the  milieu  re 
ported  is  more  characteristically  racial  o 
local — for  in  spite  of  the  implicit  as 
sumption  that  what  is  presented  is  pe 
culiar  to  Negro  life,  there  is  the  rea 
possibility  that  it  is  even  more  repre 
sentatively  small  town  Texan.  It  inus 
never  be  overlooked  that  the  Negro 
even  in  dialect,  varies  regionally,  and  it 
addition  to  racial  color  and  character 
reflects  local  types  in  basic  manners  am 
mores.  Certainly  as  Negro  portraiture 
this  much  heralded  work  will  never  com 
pete  with  fiction  of  deep  social  signifi 
cance  like  novels  by  Erskine  Caldwel 
or  William  Faulkner  or  Wright's  "Na 
tive  Son."  ALAIN  LOCK 

Howard   University,  Washington,  D.   C 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

HOUSING  YEARBOOK — 1941.  Edited  by  Cole 
man  \Voodbury  and  Edmpnd  H.  Hoben.  Na 
tional  Association  of  Housing  Officials.  406  pp 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc 

THIS  annual  sourcebook  of  informatioi 
regarding  programs  and  accomplish 
ments  of  public  and  private  housin; 
agencies  follows  the  general  outline  o 
its  predecessors,  although  this  year  it  i 
considerably  longer.  Over  half  the  cur 
rent  issue  is  given  over  to  a  uniforn 
presentation,  insofar  as  possible,  of  of 
ficial  reports  of  state  and  local  agencies 
As  usual  the  work  of  the  federal  agen 
cies  is  described  by  their  respective  ad 
ministrators,  with  a  special  section  de 
voted  to  defense  housing  which  becam 
a  major  issue  during  the  year.  Report 
from  unofficial  housing  organizations 
from  various  of  NAHO's  own  commit 
tees,  and  from  directors  of  housin: 
agencies,  national,  state,  and  local,  com 
plete  this  always  welcome  volume. 

UNDERSTANDING  YOURSELF:  THE  MENT\ 
HYGIENE  OF  PERSONALITY,  by  Ernest  R.  Grove! 
Emerson.  279  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  b; 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  REVISION  of  earlier  books  by  Di 
Groves,  the  popularity  of  which  is  at 
tested  by  the  fact  that  this  is  its  sixtl 
printing.  As  its  title  suggests,  it  aim 
to  help  the  individual  understand  him 
self  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledg 
of  the  forces  that  shape  personality. 

HOW  TO  INTERVIEW  by  Walter  Van  Dyk 
Bingham  and  Bruce  Victor  Moore.  Harpel 
263  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  ASM 
elates,  Inc. 

THE  THIRD  REVISION   OF  A  WIDELY   USH 

volume  first  published  in  1931.  Neil 
material  has  been  added  and  old  mate 
rial  rearranged.  General  chapters  01 
"First  Principles"  and  "Learning  Hoi 
to  Interview"  are  followed  by  chapter 
on  interviewing  for  educational  and  vo 
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•  We   are   determined   to   pay   whatever 
price  we   must   to   preserve  our  way  of 
life. — FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  present- 
ing his  first  war  budget. 

'  Popular  education  can  rise  no  higher 
than  the  people  will  let  it  rise. — ROBERT 
MAYNARD  HUTCHINS,  president,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

'  National  sovereignty  .  .  .  (is)  .  .  .  the 
ablest  architect  of  moral  and  material 
ruin  that  the  world  has  ever  known. — 
PROF.  LINDSAY  ROGERS,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Remember  that  everyone  will  help  dur- 
ing a  raid  and  that  you  will  not  need  an 
introduction  to  seek  shelter  from  a  house- 
holder or  in  a  business  building. — In- 
struction to  citizens  by  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Public  Safety. 

Discussion  of  peace  plans  separate  from 
war  plans  is  one  of  our  worst  current 
forms  of  wishful  thinking — it  blissfully 
assumes  a  vague  effortless  but  happy  end- 
ing to  the  times  in  which  we  live  at  pres- 
ent. —  HELEN  HILL  in  The  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review. 

*  Writers,   I   have  concluded   from   per- 
sonal experience,  make  inferior  soldiers, 
being  short  of  wind,  awkward  in  move- 
ment,   and   inclined    to   gape    foolishly   in 
the    presence    of    more   capable    and    co- 
ordinated men. — PVT.  E.  J.  KAHN,  JR., 
in  The  New  Republic. 


So  They  Say 


•  All  this  is  bringing  back  a  little  word 
long  unpopular,   a  little  word   irritating 
and  restrictive — duty. — J.  G.  ALTHOUSE, 
Toronto   University. 

•  We  [should  be  able  to]  offer  employ- 
ment without  war,  security  without  im- 
poverishment,  service   without   slavery — 
all    this    and    freedom    too.  —  GEOFFREY 
CROWTHER,  editor,   The  London   Econo- 
mist, in  Fortune. 

'  The  sociologists  are  certain  the  social 
workers,  for  all  their  plans,  don't  know 
where  we  are  going ;  and  the  social  work- 
ers are  positive  the  sociologists  don't 
know  where  we've  been. — Weekly  bul- 
letin, Columbia  University  Press. 

•  Within  the  social  fraternity  some  mem- 
bers hold  that  unless  there  be  opportunity 
for   everyone    to    talk    ad   libitum    about 
every   subject    under    discussion,    democ- 
racy is  dead.    That  such  extended  talk- 
fests  may  prevent  action  or  postpone  it 
until    all    usefulness    is    gone    apparently 
means  nothing  to  these  gentlemen.  They 
have  lived  so  long  in  the  world  of  words 
that    they    have    lost    contact    with    the 
world    of    deeds. — STUART    A.    QUEEN, 
Washington  University,  to  the  American 
Sociological  Society. 


•  Almost  always  a  professor  has  to  teach 
more  than  he  possibly  can  know. — ALAN 
GREGG,    M.D.,    in    The    Furtherance    of 
Medical  Research. 

'  Am  writing  to  you  for  advice  as  I  sure 
know  you  can  give  it.  You  have  got 
around  more  than  most  peepul. — Letter 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

'  There's  a  nail  cream  .  .  .  for  blue 
civilian  defense  uniforms  called  Rosy 
Future,  in  case  natural  or  good  old 
Windsor  seem  too  depressing  to  you. — 
Fashion  note  in  Neiv  York  Sun. 

*  The   United    States   in   its   shift   from 
peace  to  a  wartime  economy  cannot  af- 
ford busy  assembly  lines  in  some  places 
and  hungry  breadlines  in  others. — PAUL 
V.    McNuTT,   Federal   Security   Admin- 
istrator. 

'  I  am  less  concerned  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  than  about  the  freedom 
of  the  reader.  You  won't  keep  a  free 
press  unless  the  reader  also  is  tolerant, 
open-minded,  and  interested  in  hearing 
both  sides. — RAYMOND  CLAPPER,  news 
commentator. 

'  The  real  content  of  a  liberal  education 
changes  very  little,  save  in  form,  as  the 
years  pass.  Its  ultimate  objectives  remain 
one  and  the  same  from  the  time  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  to  the  age  in  which  we  are 
living. — NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER, 
president,  Columbia  University. 
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Volunteers  Are  Welcome 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


DECEMBER  7  put  a  premium  on  volunteers'  brains. 
Since  that  date  social  agencies  are  realizing  keenly 
that  a  pocketbook  and  influential  contacts  are  not  a 
layman's  only  assets.  Volunteers  have  become  important  for 
the  practical  services  they  can  render  as  well  as  for  the 
good  will  they  can  generate. 

Many  agencies,  of  course,  long  have  valued  volunteers 
for  what  they  could  do.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in 
some  places  pious  words  about  "volunteer  participation" 
were  followed  by  heavy  sighs  when  a  volunteer  appeared 
on  the  doorstep.  If  some  agencies  still  approach  volunteer 
programs  in  the  spirit  of  an  early  work  relief  administrator 
inventing  some  new  form  of  "boondoggling"  they  are 
among  the  few  that  are  still  unaware  of  the  changes  por- 
tended by  the  happenings  of  that  memorable  December 
Sunday.  Those  that  realize  that  the  reverberations  from 
Pearl  Harbor  will  almost  certainly  deplete  their  staffs  and 
expand  their  responsibilities  see  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
many  persons  who  are  clamoring  to  serve  their  country  a 
hope  for  carrying  on  and  enlarging  their  own  programs. 
They  feel  reinforced  by  the  reiterated  insistence  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  that  volunteer  energy  must  be 
channeled  into  community  welfare  as  well  as  into  protec- 
tive services. 

But  the  path  ahead  is  not  necessarily  clear  and  straight. 
In  many  agencies,  even  where  the  road  is  unmistakably 
marked  "volunteer  participation,"  it  is  difficult  to  see 
around  the  corners  to  the  areas  where  volunteers  actually 
can  roll  up  'their  sleeves  and  go  to  work.  Progress  is  slow 
and  cautious,  lest  a  bold  step  might  lead  to  a  precipice 
over  which  hard-won  personnel  standards  and  community 
good  will  would  be  lost.  For  public  agencies,  in  particular, 
the  road  is  unfamiliar  and  fraught  with  hazards. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  is  uncertainty  of  the  direc- 
ion  in  which  the  agency's  responsibility  will  expand.  Pub- 
c  welfare  agencies  are  certain  that  as  the  war  continues 
iew  duties  will  be  added  to  their  present  obligations,  but 
lie  vagueness  of  the  line  between  protective  services  and 
velfare  services  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  where  their 
mergency  responsibilities  melt  into  the  responsibilities  of 
ther  agencies,  such  as  the  police  departments  or  the  Red 
3ross.  Though  guiding  statements  have  been  issued  by  the 
)CD,  actual  clarification  is  left  to  local  communities. 


However,  public  welfare  agencies  have  not  been  com- 
pletely stymied.  In  some  communities  their  voluntary  pro- 
grams are  almost  ready  to  be  put  to  the  test.  In  New  York 
City  the  Department  of  Welfare  has  been  interviewing 
prospective  volunteers  for  the  past  month  and  preparing 
files  for  future  use.  This  is  no  mass  registration  but  a  care- 
ful classification  of  volunteers  especially  selected  by  the 
local  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office  as  possible  aides 
to  the  public  agency.  The  department  plans  to  bring  in 
only  a  few  volunteers  at  a  time  so  that  by  gradual  progress 
it  might  develop  a  program  of  permanent  value.  Volunteers 
will  not  be  used  as  substitutes  for  paid  staff  but  as  as- 
sistants to  free  the  staff  for  duties  demanding  experience 
or  authority.  They  will  be  introduced  to  the  department's 
purposes  and  manner  of  operation  through  a  general  ori- 
entation course  to  be  followed  by  group  courses  in  the 
specific  duties  to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned.  In  every 
case  they  will  work  under  close  staff  supervision. 

IN  Alabama  the  county  welfare  departments  are  being 
encouraged  in  the  development  of  volunteer  programs 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  which  suggests 
eleven  possible  ways  for  using  volunteers.  Though  no  one 
county  could  profit  by  all  the  suggestions,  the  state  de- 
partment points  out,  every  county  has  facilities  for  putting 
some  of  them  into  effect.  They  are: 

1.  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  such  as  home  demon- 
stration  clubs    and   nutrition   committees,    the    supervisors    of 
WPA  projects    (housekeeping   aide,  school   lunch,   recreation, 
etc.)   may  extend  demonstration  classes  for  training  in  home- 
making,    proper   preparation   of    food,    home    and   community 
gardening,  canning  and  sewing. 

2.  On  a  highly  selected  basis,  former  social  workers  may  be 
used    successfully   in    making    selective    service    investigations, 
clearing  out-of-town  inquiries,  CCC  applications,  and  certain 
phases  of  WPA  referrals. 

3.  Present   recreational   facilities   may   be   developed    and   ex- 
tended. 

4.  Training  programs  may  be  set  up  in  commodity  warehouses 
for  emergency  packaging  and  distribution  in  the  face  of  the 
present  crisis. 

5.  The  assumption  of  responsibility  for  transportation  of  chil- 
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dren  and  adults  to  and  from  clinics,  hospitals,  CCC  enroll- 
ments, and  institutions  may  be  transferred  to  volunteers. 

6.  Clerical  workers  may  assist  in  additional  routine  office  work 
resulting    from    expanded    activities    occasioned    by    the    war. 
This  may  include   typing  selective   service  investigations   and 
out-of-town  inquiries  on  migrant  families   and   filing  of   ma- 
terial incident  to  such  service. 

7.  Information  may  be  assembled  for  the  county  director  to 
include  in  the  monthly  defense  reports. 

8.  Where  registered  nurses   are   available,   one  may  be  used 
to   secure   medical   information,   to   visit  homes   to   determine 
the  need  for  additional  medical  care,  to  interpret  to  patients 
prescribed  treatment,  and  to  render  first  aid  when  necessary. 

9.  Home  economists  may  be   used   to  work  with  county  di- 
rectors  in  connection   with  school   lunch   and  nursery  school 
programs. 

10.  Experienced  housewives  or  home  economists  may  collect 
data  on  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

11.  In  order  to  expedite  handling  of  increased  numbers  at  in- 
take a  volunteer  may  be  used  as  a  receptionist  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  intake  department  or  to  help  with  messenger 
and  telephone  service. 

Some  light  and  leading  in  developing  volunteer  programs 
in  public  welfare  agencies  has  been  available  from  the 
OCD  through  the  pamphlet,  "A  Civilian  Defense  Volun- 
teer Office,"  the  bible  of  local  volunteer  bureaus  every- 
where. The  pamphlet  lists  a  variety  of  opportunities  for 
volunteers  in  private  family  or  children's  agencies  which 
"in  general"  might  be  made  available  in  public  agencies, 
but  warns  that  "because  of  the  legal  foundation  of  these 
Agencies  certain  responsibilities  such  as  establishing  eligi- 
bility, determining  the  amount  of  grant,  etc.,  must  be  ex- 
clusively the  responsibility  of  the  paid  staff."  Guidance  has 
also  been  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  through  its  circular  No.  14, 
"Volunteers  in  Family  Security  Programs,"  which  outlines 
a  program  for  volunteer  training  and  use  in  a  public  family 
welfare  agency.  The  circular  sets  down  five  principles: 

Efficient  administration  requires  that  regular  staff  carry 
the  basic  and  vital  responsibilities  of  the  program.  Mainte- 
nance of  standards  of  service  is  dependent  on  continuance  of 
full  time  paid  staff  responsible  and  fully  accountable  to  the 
agency. 

Agencies  agreeing  to  use  volunteers  should  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  and  conviction  of  the  value  of  volunteer  services. 
They  must  have  definite  knowledge  of  appropriate  opportuni- 
ties for  volunteers  in  their  agencies  prior  to  accepting  assign- 
ment of  volunteers. 

Assignments  of  volunteers  within  a  family  agency  should  be 
made  on  an  individual  basis  with  knowledge  and  consideration 
of:  (1)  requirements  of  the  job  (nature  of  the  responsibility, 
equipment  needed,  time  required)  ;  (2)  qualifications  of  the 
volunteer. 

All  work  assigned  to  volunteers  must  be  of  definite  value, 
not  in  the  classification  of  "busy  work." 

Careful  supervision  of  volunteer  activities  should  be  guar- 
anteed as  a  protection  to  the  agency,  the  client,  and  the  vol- 
unteer. 

Areas  of  volunteer  service  suggested  by  the  bureau  are: 
direct  service  to  the  client;  service  on  boards  and  com- 
mittees; assistance  in  studies  and  research;  participation  in 
public  relations ;  secretarial  and  clerical  aid ;  motor  service. 
Agencies  are  warned  against  using  volunteers  for  "friendly 


visiting"  except  "after  careful  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  individual  client  and  his  expressed  consent  to  having 
someone  other  than  the  caseworker  make  supplementary 
visits  to  the  home."  With  this  precaution,  however,  it  is 
suggested  that  volunteers  might  serve  clients  directly  in 
the  following  ways:  tutoring  handicapped  children  and 
the  foreign  born ;  reading  to  the  blind ;  taking  preliminary 
information  in  reception  offices;  accompanying  children  or 
the  aged  to  clinics;  assisting  in  locating  housing  vacancies. 
Many  of  these  forms  of  volunteer  participation  already 
have  been  tested  in  a  few  well-established  private  family 
agencies  long  wedded  to  the  use  of  volunteers  as  "social 
service  aides."  But  until  the  present  "volunteer  movement" 
even  the  most  progressive  agency  seemed  able  to  absorb 
only  a  few  lay  persons.  Until  recently  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York,  one  of  the  country's  largest 
and  oldest  family  agencies,  and  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
volunteer,  had  but  twenty-five  volunteers  in  its  twelve 
district  offices.  Last  month,  however,  the  society  announced 
its  intention  of  taking  on  100  additional  volunteers  in- 
cluding thirty  social  service  aides.  Some  will  serve  clients 
directly  in  the  manner  mentioned  above.  Others  will  serve 
the  agency  on  a  project  basis,  one  project  already  planned 
being  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  city's  abandoned  buildings. 

PERHAPS  the  field  of  social  work  most  aware  of  its 
need  for  volunteer  help  both  now  and  in  the  uncertain 
future  is  represented  by  the  children's  agencies,  particularly 
those  which  serve  children  in  groups.  Responsible  social 
workers  in  this  area  are  almost  overawed  by  the  problems 
that  threaten  to  devolve  upon  them:  a  practically  certain 
rise  in  delinquency;  possible  mass  evacuations;  possible 
twenty-four  hour  care  of  small  children.  And  in  the  im- 
mediate present  is  the  problem  of  providing  day  care  and 
after-schoool  care  for  children  of  working  parents,  needs 
never  adequately  met  and  now  expanded  to  immense  pro- 
portions in  defense  areas.  Knowing  that  poor  standards 
in  a  children's  agency  may  have  more  disastrous  results 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  social  work,  leaders  in  the 
field  are  frightened  by  the  scarcity  of  trained  staff  in  the 
face  of  swelling  problems.  To  them  the  expanded  use  of 
professionally  supervised  volunteers  offers  a  method  for 
enlarging  agency  programs  so  that  the  jobs  which  will  have 
to  be  done  for  America's  children  can  be  done  under  com- 
petent, trained  direction. 

An  indication  that  many  agencies  share  this  view  is 
contained  in  the  files  of  the  Manhattan  branch  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office 
which  last  month  had  listed  as  available  some  400  "job 
opportunities"  for  volunteer  kindergartners  and  child  care 
assistants,  as  well  as  some  7,500  opportunities  for  volun- 
teer group  leaders  for  work  with  older  children.  The  de- 
mands for  kindergartners  and  child  care  assistants  came 
from  day  nurseries,  nursery  schools,  playgrounds  and  child 
health  clinics,  while  the  "character  building"  organizations, 
settlements,  and  neighborhood  centers  were  after  the  group 
leaders.  The  Girl  Scouts  alone  had  asked  for  400. 

More  cautious  are  plans  for  expanding  the  use  of  volun- 
teers in  day  nurseries  which  are  member  agencies  of  the 
National  Association  of  Day  Nurseries.  A  recent  survey 
of  the  twenty-seven  member  nurseries  in  the  territory  cor- 
responding to  OCD's  Region  II  (Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
New  York)  showed  that  twelve  already  used  from  one  to 
twenty-five  volunteers,  that  twenty-three  planned  to  take 
on  volunteers  for  the  first  time  or  to  enlarge  their  present 
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volunteer  staff,  that  sixteen  felt  that  with  the  addition  of 
volunteers  they  would  be  able  to  take  in  more  children. 

Though  thoroughly  approving  the  present  volunteer 
consciousness  the  National  Association  of  Day  Nurseries  is 
holding  up  a  red  flag  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  lay 
help.  Intake,  the  association  points  out,  must  always  re- 
main a  case  work  service  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  social 
worker,  for  the  question  of  whether  a  very  young  child 
can  safely  be  separated  from  its  mother  is  not  one  to  be 
taken  lightly.  The  association  also  warns  against  the  use 
of  part  time  volunteers  who  come  in  only  a  day  or  two  a 
week,  necessitating  a  constant  change  of  personnel  and 
making  it  difficult  for  the  children  to  overcome  a  sense  of 
strangeness  and  confusion.  It  suggests  that  the  most  satis- 
factory plan  of  building  up  a  reservoir  of  trained  volun- 
teers against  an  emergency  might  be  to  take  on  a  few  full 
time  volunteers  for  short  periods  of  about  three  mbnths 
duration  rather  than  to  enroll  several  part  time  volunteers 
for  longer  periods  of  service. 

Standing  beside  the  NADN  in  the  determination  to 
preserve  agency  standards  while  pushing  the  development 
of  volunteer  programs  are  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
the  Family  Security  Committee  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,  the  Volunteer  Offices  Sec- 
tion of  the  OCD,  and  various  national  organizations  such 
as  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  the  National  Case  Work 
Council.  The  Child  Welfare  League  has  suggested  that 
an  agency  can  best  find  the  volunteer's  place  in  its  program 
by  first  analyzing  the  program  and  defining  "the  areas 
where  the  professionally  and  technically  trained  person  is 
needed  and  where  the  volunteer,  who  incidentally  stands 
ready  to  take  some  necessary  training,  has  a  real  job  to  do." 

THE  emphasis  on  training  is  shared  by  the  other  ad- 
visory agencies.  Said  a  recent  issue  of  The  Child, 
monthly  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau :  "Even 
the  volunteer  who  helps  with  filing  in  the  office  of  a  child- 
placing  agency  or  weighs  babies  in  a  child  health  clinic 
should  have  some  understanding  of  how  his  or  her  job 
fits  into  the  whole  community  plan  for  children." 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  prepared  an  outline  of  a 
basic  training  course  for  "child  care  volunteers"  which  it 
recommends  to  communities  as  a  requirement  for  all  vol- 
unteers intending  to  enter  children's  agencies.  The  plan 
includes  a  series  of  twelve  lectures,  "designed  to  give  the 
volunteer  a  background  of  information  regarding  the  nor- 
mal development  and  everyday  care  of  children,  their  prob- 
lems and  special  need,  modern  ideas  regarding  the  wise 
rearing  of  children  and  community  services  in  behalf  of 
children."  Lectures  would  be  supplemented  by  field  ob- 
servation trips  and  followed  by  field  practice  under  pro- 
fessional supervision.  The  bureau  is  now  working  on  a 
plan  under  which  volunteers  who  have  successfully  finished 
an  approved  course  might  be  awarded  a  certificate  to  iden- 
tify them  to  agencies  and  placement  bureaus  as  child  care 
volunteers.  Such  a  stamp  of  approval  might  also  serve  to 
safeguard  the  volunteer  against  the  lure  of  all  sorts  of 
fly-by-night  courses  being  given  by  well-meaning  but  in- 
competent volunteer  defense  organizations. 

In  New  York,  where  innumerable  new  and  "glamorous'' 
voluntary  defense  organizations  have  sprung  up  to  offer 
courses  in  everything  from  signaling  to  child  care,  the  en- 
dorsement of  courses  has  become  a  major  concern  of  the 
Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office.  One  large  group,  the 


object  of  much  "glamor"  publicity,  which  had  been  offer- 
ing child  care  courses  conducted  by  persons  with  very  little 
background  in  the  subject,  recently  agreed  to  drop  all 
courses  which  the  CDVO  could  not  endorse  and  to  refer 
its  welfare  volunteers' to  the  CDVO  for  placement. 

THE  place  in  a  volunteer  training  program  of  a  Civilian 
Defense  Volunteer  Office,  to  which  the  OCD  bears 
only  an  advisory  relationship,  depends  largely  upon  the 
local  situation.  In  a  city  the  size  of  New  York  the  volun- 
teer office  cannot  hope  to  train  all  the  volunteers  needed 
by  the  social  agencies,  but  it  can  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  courses  being  offered  by  other  organizations  and  as  a 
prod  to  encourage  courses  which  are  needed.  The  New 
York  office  offers  a  general  orientation  course  to  acquaint 
volunteers  with  the  purposes  and  characteristics  of  the  wel- 
fare services,  but  it  recommends  this  to  its  "welfare"  vol- 
unteers, rather  than  requiring  it  of  them.  Provision  of 
what  the  agencies  want  their  volunteers  to  have  is  regarded 
as  mainly  an  agency  responsibility.  However,  the  office, 
recognizing  the  need  of  basic  courses  in  certain  fields,  such 
as  child  care  where  demand  for  volunteers  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  large,  is  encouraging  competent  organizations 
to  sponsor  them.  "Endorsed"  child  care  courses  have  al- 
ready started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation, the  Cooperative  School  for  Teachers,  the  Sum- 
mer Play  Schools  Association.  In  some  communities  orien- 
tation courses  on  community  welfare  services  provided  by 
the  local  Junior  Leagues  for  their  provisional  members 
have  been  opened  to  any  volunteer  with  a  serious  purpose. 

Organizations  everywhere  are  doing  a  lot  of  rethinking 
in  regard  to  the  volunteer's  equipment.  One  conclusion 
that  is  seeping  to  the  top  is  the  need  for  providing  a  gen- 
eral understanding  of  human  behavior  patterns.  Following 
this  line  of  thought  are  the  Child  Study  Association,  which 
is  bringing  the  elements  of  mental  hygiene  and  child  de- 
velopment into  its  volunteer  training,  and  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York  which  plans  to  help  its  new 
volunteers  to  a  basic  understanding  of  the  behavior  reac- 
tions of  "people  in  trouble."  Such  a  foundation,  it  is  be- 
lieved, not  only  will  equip  the  volunteers  for  contact  with 
people  who  come  to  the  agency  in  normal  times  but  also 
for  working  with  people  who  will  need  the  agency's  help 
during  or  following  a  disaster. 

Some  of  the  largest  promises  for  volunteer  training  are 
coming  from  the  Work  Projects  Administration  which  is 
stepping  into  the  breach  in  areas  where  there  are  no  volun- 
tary organizations  able  to  do  the  job.  In  Alabama  the 
Community  Service  Division  of  WPA  is  offering  training 
to  volunteers  through  its  regular  facilities  for  training 
workers  for  its  service  projects:  housekeeping  aides,  nursery 
schools,  recreation,  school  lunches,  adult  education,  librar- 
ies, clerical  assistance.  In  other  areas  WPA  volunteer  train- 
ing programs,  though  not  so  diversified,  promise  to  provide 
an  answer  to  the  urgent  need  for  giving  a  background  to 
volunteer  nursery  workers  and  recreational  group  leaders. 
In  New  Jersey  the  WPA  has  offered  its  twenty-eight 
nursery  schools  and  three  child  centers  to  the  State  De- 
fense Council  and  the  local  Red  Cross  chapters  for  the 
training  of  volunteers  in  child  care.  In  New  York  City 
the  WPA  recreational  project  has  completed  plans  for  an 
extensive  volunteer  training  course  to  be  conducted  by 
WPA  recreational  leaders.  Placement  of  these  volunteers 
will  be  made  after  six  weeks  of  supervised  practice  in  WPA 
recreational  projects.  In  some  instances  they  may  be  used 
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to  "take  up  the  slack"  in  the  cultural  programs  which 
suffered  severe  staff  losses  through  the  WPA  cuts  of  last 
July.  Further  volunteer  assignments  will  help  settlements, 
playgrounds,  and  other  centers  to  expand  their  programs. 
The  availability  of  volunteers  to  respond  to  the  renewed 
and  invigorated  welcome  from  the  social  work  field  varies 
with  local  conditions.  Where  a  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer 
Office  or  other  central  volunteer  bureau  exists,  interview- 
ers are  bending  every  effort  to  interpret  the  needs  of  the 
welfare  services  and  their  connection  with  "defense"  to 
eager  women  who  "want  to  do  something."  In  some  com- 
munities, particularly  those  where  service  organizations, 
such  as  a  Junior  League,  have  always  done  a  good  in- 
terpretive job,  volunteers  are  responding  more  quickly  than 
the  agencies  are  ready  for  them.  In  others  the  widespread 
publicity  given  to  the  protective  services — air  raid  war- 
dens, fire  watchers,  plane  spotters — tends  to  dim  what 
glamor  might  have  surrounded  the  task  of  ministering  to 
troubled  people.  But  there  is  no  question  that  on  the  whole 
more  volunteers  are  offering  their  services  to  the  field  of 
social  work  than  ever  before  in  the  years  since  it  has  been 
guarded  by  professionals ;  and  that  social  work  has  put 
out  the  welcome  mat,  not  just  to  humor  them  with  busy 
work,  but  to  benefit  from  the  jobs  they  can  do.  There  is 
little  doubt,  too,  that  in  some  agencies  a  hope  is  arising 
that  the  discriminate  use  of  carefully  supervised  volunteers 
who  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  agency's  pur- 
pose, will  help  buttress  agency  standards  to  withstand  the 
rocking  of  the  world. 

Welfare  Wardens 

By  HENRY  E.  KAGAN 

Rabbi,  Sinai   Temple;   Chairman,   Council 
of  Social  Agencies;  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

A)D  a  new  name,  "Welfare  Wardens,"  to  the  grow- 
ing list  of  civilian  defenders.  It  designates  the  per- 
sonnel of  an  organization  of  Mount  Vernon  social 
workers  formed  to  function  as  a  unit  in  the  event  of 
bombings.  Through  this  organization  the  community  wel- 
fare agencies  have  pooled  their  professional  staffs  for  co- 
ordinated service  in  the  social  emergencies  and  critical 
family  situations  which  would  result  from  an  air  attack. 

It  may  be  observed  that  while  the  immediate  dangers 
of  bombing  are  being  emphasized  and  precautionary  and 
protective  measures  are  being  prepared,  less  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  aftermath,  to  the  longer  term  services 
of  rehabilitation  to  people  bombed  out  of  their  homes. 

Believing  that  in  the  national  emergency  a  community 
should  utilize  and  exhaust  its  own  facilities  before  calling 
for  outside  assistance,  the  chairman  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  canvassed  the  constituent  mem- 
bers on  the  services  which  their  trained  social  workers 
could  render  to  civilian  defense.  Assured  of  active  and 
dependable  cooperation  he  proposed  the  organization  of 
Welfare  Wardens  and  submitted  a  plan  for  their  func- 
tioning to  the  mayor  who  secured  for  it  the  official  approval 
of  the  Civilian  Defense  Council.  The  Defense  Council  then 
assigned  one  of  its  members  to  act  as  liaison  officer  between 
it  and  the  Welfare  Wardens. 

The  Welfare  Wardens  have  an  executive  committee  of 
four:  the  Defense  Council  representative,  the  local  Red 


Cross  director  of  disaster  relief,  the  commissioner  of  public 
welfare,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. This  committee  set  up  headquarters  with  its  own 
telephone  exchange  in  the  central  building  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  established  welfare  warden 
station's  near  the  principal's  office  in  sixteen  public  schools. 

The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  ready  to  man  each 
of  these  stations  with  an  experienced  social  worker  as  a 
welfare  warden,  assisted  by  two  Red  Cross  volunteers,  one 
trained  in  first  aid,  the  other  in  registration.  Each  worker 
was  assigned  to  a  station  nearest  his  residence,  and  was  in- 
structed to  report  for  duty  at  the  air  raid  warning  signal. 
Meantime,  the  public  had  been  informed  of  the  set-up  and 
advised,  in  the  event  of  emergency,  to  go  to  these  school 
welfare  stations  for  immediate  help  and  for  guidance  to 
the  appropriate  social  agency  for  assistance. 

We  assume  that  many  of  the  welfare  needs  created  by 
a  bombing — if  and  when — will  not  be  different  from  those 
which  social  agencies  long  have  been  serving.  For  example, 
the  loss  of  the  family  breadwinner  by  an  air  attack  might 
call  for  the  service  of  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  or  foster  home  care;  the  destruction  of  the  home 
would  necessitate  new  shelter,  clothing,  feeding,  and  emo- 
tional guidance.  We  feel  that  our  agencies,  private  and 
public,  must  and  can  be  ready  to  respond  to  these  exigencies 
as  similar  agencies  in  England  have  responded  with  services 
for  the  relief  of  air  raid  victims.  It  is  understood  that  if 
the  damage  should  be  so  extensive  as  to  overload  the  com- 
munity services,  the  American  Red  Cross  disaster  relief 
would  be  available.  But  even  then,  responsibility  for  the 
long  term  readjustment  of  family  units  would  devolve 
upon  the  local  social  services.  In  any  case,  the  presence  of 
these  services  on  the  spot,  in  the  persons  of  the  welfare 
wardens,  treating  acute  necessities  without  delay  and  dupli- 
cation, would  benefit  the  affected  citizens  and  inspire  public 
confidence. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  organization  of  the  service  twenty- 
five  employed  social  workers  from  a  dozen  agencies  were 
enlisted  and  instructed  as  station  wardens.  Because  of 
their  professional  equipment  and  their  knowledge  of  avail- 
able services,  they  were  ready  to  function  immediately.  In 
order  to  conserve  the  professional  group  for  normal  services 
and  for  the  supervision  of  widespread  disaster  and  head- 
quarters work,  a  program  to  train  volunteers  as  welfare 
wardens  was  initiated.  The  call  for  volunteers  was  issued 
by  the  Civilian  Defense  Council  while  the  Welfare  Warden 
Committee  planned  the  training.  For  this  purpose  it  formed 
a  special  Instructors'  Committee  of  supervisors  from  the 
Public  Welfare  Department,  the  Family  Service  Associ- 
ation, Red  Cross  Home  Service  (which  gives  first  aid  and 
clerical  courses),  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  and  so  on. 
This  committee  prepared  a  registration  blank  which  asked 
the  volunteer  for  information  regarding  academic  training, 
practical  experience  in  social  work,  present  occupation,  time 
available  for  courses,  languages,  work  preferences,  and  the 
like.  Another  committee  to  interview  the  registered  volun- 
teers was  created  by  enlisting  the  assistance  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  and  the  School  Placement  Bureau.  In 
the  four  weeks  since  the  program  was  initiated,  seventy- 
three  volunteers  have  registered  from  our  community  of 
67,000.  Of  this  number,  fifteen  were  trained  social  workers, 
now  otherwise  employed,  and  fifty-eight  were  teachers, 
volunteer  settlement  workers,  and  experienced  laymen  such 
as  members  of  boards  of  social  agencies. 

The    Instructors'   Committee   is   giving   two   courses   to 
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these  volunteer  welfare  wardens.  The  more  experienced 
take  the  refresher  course  of  six  two-hour  sessions,  with  a 
prepared  outline,  and  forty-eight  hours  of  field  work  in 
three  agencies.  This  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  volunteer 
with  all  phases  of  local  social  work  and  with  the  general 
principles  of  disaster  relief,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  rou- 
tines of  applications  for  relief,  forms  for  which  have  been 
supplied  to  each  station.  A  digest  of  material  dealing  with 
the  war  experiences  of  English  social  workers  is  also  pre- 
sented. The  second  course  for  the  less  experienced  volun- 
teer consists  of  ten  two-hour  sessions  and  forty-eight  hours 
of  field  work.  Included  is  discussion  of  the  case  work  con- 
cept and  of  historical  backgrounds.  Volunteers  in  both 
groups  are  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  agency  case 
workers.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  the 
volunteer  is  certified,  is  provided  with  an  identification 
card  and  an  armband  with  the  insignia  of  the  Welfare 
Wardens,  and  is  instructed  to  report  to  an  assigned  station 
when  the  air  raid  warning  sounds. 

Effort  is  made  to  assign  volunteers  to  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. Parent  Teacher  Associations  have  been  asked  to 
recommend  capable  recruits  for  welfare  warden  work  and 
pamphlets  regarding  the  stations  and  their  services  are 
being  prepared  for  home  distribution  by  school  children. 

This  Welfare  Warden  program  is  predicated  upon  an 
air  attack,  but  its  usefulness  need  not  await  that  eventuality. 
The  services  of  a  welfare  warden  need  not  languish  for 


want  of  a  bomb.  Instead  of  losing  the  benefits  of  his  train- 
ing from  disuse,  the  warden  can  increase  his  experience  by 
volunteer  work  in  the  agencies,  especially  in  supplementing 
the  staffs  of  the  under-staffed  private  agencies.  This  op- 
portunity distinguishes  welfare  warden  work  from  other 
civilian  defense  and  perhaps  makes  it  more  attractive. 

While  the  welfare  wardens  are  organized  for  a  bombing 
emergency,  possibilities  for  their  further  usefulness  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  Wardens  could  canvass  the  homes  in 
their  districts  and  list  the  space  available  for  temporary 
shelter  of  neighbors.  When  there  are  at  least  four  wardens 
to  a  station,  they  could  be  assigned  to  regular  hours  of 
duty  to  supply  information  on  the  proper  local  or  national 
agencies  to  be  consulted  on  wartime  problems.  Since  the 
stations  are  in  school  buildings  frequently  visited  by  the 
mothers  in  the  neighborhood,  they  well  may  be  used  as 
centers  for  dissemination  of  information  on  available  nutri- 
tion courses  and  on  matters  of  consumer  concern  and  for 
consultations  between  parents  and  volunteers  certified  in 
nutrition. 

We  believe  that  the  Welfare  Warden  plan  justifies  itself 
in  terms  of  the  wartime  emergency,  bombing  or  no  bomb- 
ing. But  we  also  believe  that  its  benefits  will  carry  over  to 
normal  and  happier  times.  Through  it  the  base  for  securing 
volunteers  for  welfare  services  is  being  broadened,  and  the 
agencies  and  their  services  are  becoming  better  known  to  the 
general  community. 


The  Hard  Pressed  Merit  System 


By  LOUIS  E.  HOSCH 

Administrative  Consultant,  American  Public  Welfare  Association 


PUBLIC  welfare  administrators:  "How  can  we  get 
staff  in  competition  with  the  war  service  agencies? 
How  can  we  keep  it  after  we  get  it?  Can  the  merit 
system  supply  the  needed  replacements?" 

Public  welfare  employes:  "Why  should  we  resist  the 
call  to  the  war  services?  Why  should  we  turn  down  higher 
salaries  and  better  jobs?  Why  should  the  doubtful  security 
of  the  merit  system  hold  us  in  times  like  these?" 

A  critical  test  faces  public  welfare  merit  systems  at  this 
time  and  critical  questions  face  all  federal,  state,  and  local 
civil  service  commissions.  How  the  test  is  met,  how  the 
questions  are  answered,  is  of  far  reaching  importance  not 
only  to  present  practice  but  to  the  future  of  the  merit 
system. 

If  one  is  willing  to  say  what  must  be  done  to  maintain 
staff  and  preserve  the  merit  principles,  and  let  it  go  at  that, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  frame  answers  to  the  questions  now 
besetting  public  welfare  employes  and  administrators.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  state  the  "musts"  and  another  to  reconcile 
all  the  administrative  and  human  factors  involved.  The 
musts  are  three  in  number: 

1.  Many  public  welfare  employes  must  remain  in  their  present 
jobs,  basically  important  to  total  defense,  even  though  it  means 
sacrificing  higher  salaries  or  greater  responsibility  in  the  more 
dramatic  war  effort.  All  should  stand  ready  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  when  needed  and  to  accept  new  and  additional 
responsibilities  wherever  they  arise. 

2.  Welfare    administrators    must    offer    employes    security    in 
their    present   jobs,    higher    salaries,    greater    opportunity    for 


promotion  through  in-service  training  and  understudy  or 
apprenticeship  methods,  and  must  maintain  out  of  their  own 
conviction  the  importance  of  welfare  services  as  part  of  the 
total  defense  effort. 

3.  Merit  system  and  civil  service  agencies  must  streamline 
their  recruiting  process  and  move  faster  and  more  effectively 
than  the  operating  departments  they  serve.  They  must  demon- 
strate, as  never  before,  that  they  are  service  agencies  and  not 
just  police  agencies. 

But  such  phrases  as  "streamline  the  system,"  "greater 
security,"  and  "sacrificing  opportunities"  mean  little  unless 
they  are  related  to  the  realities  of  policies  and  practices 
which  have  developed  in  the  public  welfare  merit  system  in 
the  two  years  since  it  became  in  effect  mandatory.  The 
last  year  has  been  a  difficult  and  critical  one,  but  a  review 
of  what  has  happened  may  offer  some  guides  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  which  must  serve  in  a  future  even 
more  difficult  for  public  welfare  and  civil  service  adminis- 
tration. 

In  1941  the  state  merit  systems  had  adequate  and  gener- 
ally favorable  treatment  by  the  press,  with  unbiased  report- 
ing of  honest  differences  of  opinion  between  federal  and 
state  or  state  and  local  officials.  References  to  "federal 
domination  and  dictatorship"  were  fewer,  undoubtedly  re- 
flecting improved  federal-state  relationships.  Sometimes 
such  references  were  sincere  expressions  of  opinion,  again 
they  only  echoed  a  few  governors,  known  the  country  over 
for  their  outcries  about  "violation  of  state  rights." 

The  extension  of  the  merit  principle  to  every  state  in  the 
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Union,  started  late  in  1939,  was  completed  during  1941. 
This  comprehensive  coverage  of  approximately  80,000  pub- 
lic welfare  employes  was  a  great  accomplishment,  even 
though  in  some  states  there  was  more  system  than  merit. 
A  number  of  the  states  were  slow  to  move,  with  a  few 
resisting  certain  requirements  to  the  point  where  federal 
officials  threatened  to  withdraw  funds  from  state  social 
security  programs.  It  was  in  these  states  that  examinations 
were  delayed  until  almost  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  along  with  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  merit  systems  for  public  welfare  employes,  there 
has  been,  in  the  last  few  years,  a  great  deal  of  civil  service 
legislation,  which  has  not  always  included  public  welfare 
employes,  especially  those  on  the  local  level.  For  purposes 
of  clarity  the  term  "merit  system"  is  used  in  this  article  to 
refer  to  selection  processes  for  public  welfare  departments 
established  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  amended  Social 
Security  Act;  the  term  "civil  service"  is  used  for  those  sys- 
tems which  also  serve  other  public  departments. 

THE  organization  structure  of  merit  systems  varied  wide- 
ly in  the  several  states.  Since  the  Employment  Service 
operated  until  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  state  administered 
agency  it  was  part  of  the  structure.  What  effect  the  trans- 
fer of  its  employes  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  System  will 
have,  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time.  In  twenty-four 
states  a  joint  merit  system,  with  a  council  and  supervisor, 
serves  two  or  more  of  the  federally  aided  social  security 
programs.  In  seventeen  of  these  twenty-four  states,  the 
merit  system  council  serves  the  public  assistance,  employ- 
ment service,  and  public  health  programs ;  in  four  it  serves 
a  combination  of  public  assistance  and  employment  service ; 
and  in  three  it  serves  public  assistance  and  public  health. 

Among  the  other  twenty-four  states,  eight  have  single 
departmental  merit  systems  for  public  assistance  while  six- 
teen utilize  existing  state  civil  service  commissions  for  the 
social  security  programs.  In  only  seven  of  the  sixteen  does 
a  statewide  civil  service  commission  serve  both  state  and 
local  public  welfare  agencies.  In  the  other  nine  a  state  civil 
service  agency  is  used,  with  special  arrangements  for  per- 
sonnel in  local  units.  These  special  arrangements  include 
departmental  systems  operated  by  independent  merit  system 
councils  for  all  counties,  departmental  systems  operated  by 
state  civil  service  commissions  under  contract  or  special 
rules,  local  civil  service  commissions  which  serve  welfare 
departments. 

During  1941  there  was  considerable  evidence  that  some 
of  the  more  difficult  administrative  problems  arose  in  those 
states  where  the  older  state  and  local  civil  service  commis- 
sions were  used  by  welfare  departments.  In  most  instances 
the  difficulties  involved  jurisdictional  conflicts,  variation 
between  state  and  local  civil  service  rules,  differentials  in 
salary  ranges  for  similar  jobs,  and  related  problems. 

Fewer  difficulties  were  encountered  in  states  with  merit 
system  councils  serving  both  state  and  local  public  welfare 
departments.  In  many  states  interested  citizens  serving  on 
merit  system  councils  found  their  proper  places  in  the 
scheme  of  administration.  While  a  few  council  members 
still  appeared  to  be  window-dressing  and  a  few  others  per- 
sisted in  thinking  of  themselves  as  administrators,  most  of  the 
councils  were  able  to  strike  a  happy  medium  between  these 
two  extremes  and  to  operate  as  policy-making  bodies  or 
appeal  boards.  Where  they  failed  to  perform  these  proper 
functions,  the  difficulties  sometimes  centered  in  a  buck- 
passing  merit  supervisor  who  repeatedly  pulled  them  into 


detailed  administrative  questions.  In  a  few  instances  the 
long  arm  of  spoils  politics  attempted  to  reach  through  the 
merit  system  councils  or  around  the  merit  supervisor,  for- 
tunately with  limited  effect. 

Along  with  the  extension  of  the  merit  system  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  civil  service  structure,  the  year  brought 
other  definite  accomplishments.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  public  welfare  administration  in  this  country, 
there  is  now  in  existence  a  detailed  job  description  of  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  minimum  qualifications  for  positions  in 
every  federally  aided  state  public  assistance  program.  While 
some  of  these  position  classifications  were  being  completed 
early  in  1941,  others  already  were  being  revised,  evidence 
that  a  flexible  plan  was  developing. 

Discussion  among  public  welfare  officials  last  year  showed 
that  they  saw  the  classification  plan  as  an  administrative 
aid  in  clarifying  areas  of  responsibility  and  assignment  of 
duties  and  authority  within  agency  organization  structures. 
Not  enough  of  their  employes,  however,  saw  it  as  an  out- 
line of  a  career  ladder  or  as  a  framework  defining  lines  of 
promotion  and  transfer.  To  many  employes  the  plan  and 
its  companion,  the  compensation  plan,  appeared  to  be  a 
pigeonhole  placement  pattern,  more  rigid  than  otherwise. 
As  job  descriptions  were  being  written,  social  workers  and 
personnel  technicians  locked  horns  over  terminology.  The 
social  workers  attempted  to  expand  the  concept  of  function 
to  allow  for  a  developing,  growing,  or  changing  program ; 
the  technicians,  faced  with  the  task  of  defining  the  jobs 
quickly  because  of  pending  examination  dates,  gave  the  im- 
pression of  impatience.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  stem- 
ming from  limited  time  and  involving  the  first  extensive 
contact  between  the  two  professions,  the  job  was  well  done. 

SOCIAL  workers  both  inside  and  outside  the  agencies 
who  helped  merit  system  staffs  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  recruitment,  learned  many  new  techniques  from 
personnel  specialists  and  became  aware,  some  of  them  for 
the  first  time,  of  some  of  the  limitations  to  merit  system  or 
civil  service  selection.  For  years  social  workers  had  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  the  extension  of  civil  service  as  a 
cure-all  for  many  problems  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
single  system  could  solve. 

They  learned,  as  did  some  of  the  new  merit  system  tech- 
nicians, that  a  procedure  to  evaluate  education  and  experi- 
ence qualifications  is  a  complicated  business.  When  social 
work  committees  attempted  to  establish  definite  norms  and 
standards  to  guide  merit  system  agencies  in  grading  educa- 
tion and  experience,  they  found  that  they  themselves  were 
not  prepared  to  make  some  of  the  fine  distinctions — for 
example,  what  constitutes  "an  accredited  agency,"  or  "pro- 
gressive experience" — which  they  previously  had  demanded 
of  civil  service. 

The  profession  of  social  work  learned  that  some  of  the 
limitations  of  civil  service  are  in  part  the  limitations  of 
social  work.  It.  was  impossible  to  expect  fine  distinctions 
and  detailed  evaluations  of  the  agency  experience  sub- 
mitted by  candidates  when  there  were  few  norms  that 
could  be  used.  The  task  of  evaluating  education  was  easier 
because  of  the  work  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work  in  establishing  criteria  for  accredited 
schools. 

No  review  of  the  merit  system  in  1941  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  some  of  the  problems  presented 
by  incumbents.  This  civil  service  term  defined  the  group 
who  were  employes  of  the  welfare  agency  and  who  had 
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been  employed  prior  to  a  certain  date.  Many  of  them  did 
not  meet  the  minimum  qualifications  established  for  their 
positions,  but  were  allowed  to  take  examinations  and  if 
they  passed  to  retain  their  positions.  In  many  of  the  states 
these  incumbency  provisions  had  two  major  effects.  First: 
it  gave  employes  who  had  demonstrated  ability  on  the  job 
an  advantage  over  other  competitors,  thus  reducing  the 
possibility  of  wholesale  turnover  in  staff.  Second:  it  cir- 
cumvented established  minimum  qualifications  and  delayed 
the  raising  of  minimum  standards  until  incumbents  were 
replaced  sometime  in  the  future. 

According  to  qualified  experts  who  have  studied  the  re- 
sults of  the  examinations  in  1941,  the  incumbency  provision 
has  resulted  in  the  replacement  of  about  15  percent  of  all 
incumbents,  many  of  whom  lacked  minimum  qualifications, 
with  new  employes  who  possessed  those  qualifications. 
When  this  is  compared  with  the  "blanketing  in"  process 
which  in  most  instances  did  not  require  any  examinations 
for  incumbents,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
social  security  merit  program  becomes  evident. 

The  task  of  examinations  was  difficult  in  many  states  be- 
cause all  welfare  employes  were  examined  at  once  and  the 
merit  system  agencies  were  unable  to  call  upon  the  public 
welfare  personnel  to  assist  in  evaluating  education  and  ex- 
perience, reviewing  test  questions,  and  assisting  in  oral  ex- 
aminations. This  denied  the  merit  system  agency  any  help 
from  some  of  the  best  qualified  people  in  the  community. 
Fortunately  it  will  not  need  to  happen  in  the  future. 

As  soon  as  initial  examination  programs  were  completed, 
many  administrators  found  that  they  had  a  very  limited 
list  or  even  none  at  all  of  eligibles  for  certain  jobs.  The 
several  factors  that  contributed  to  short  lists  must  be  studied 
most  carefully  and  procedures  revised  if  merit  system  agen- 
cies are  to  operate  more  effectively  in  the  present  emergency. 
The  merit  system  agency  and  welfare  department  failed  in 
one  or  more  of  several  respects : 

1.  A   positive    recruitment   program    to    interest    all    qualified 
candidates  was  not  undertaken. 

2.  Announcements  were  not  widely  circulated   in  the  proper 
places. 

3.  Unnecessary  residence,  age  limitations  or  other  restrictions 
were  imposed. 

4.  Salary  ranges  were  unrealistically  low. 

5.  Minimum  qualifications  were  too  high. 

6.  Prospects  for  employment  appeared  to  be  limited  because 
of  preference  to  incumbents. 

Even  in  states  where  these  factors  operated  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  two  other  factors  quickly  depleted  the  eli- 
gible lists.  One  was  the  increasing  rate  of  turnover  in 
agency  staff,  the  other  was  the  draining  off  of  people  on 
the  eligible  list  by  defense  industry  and  agencies. 

In  the  spring  of  1941,  the  march  of  clerical  and  steno- 
graphic personnel  to  other  jobs  began.  New  examinations 
were  given,  but  in  certain  classes  of  work  the  number  of 
candidates  was  beginning  to  shrink.  By  fall,  many  of  the 
professional  staff  barkened  to  the  Defense  Pied  Piper  and 
followed  clerks  and  stenographers  in  the  parade  to  other 
agencies.  In  December  public  welfare  administrators  re- 
ported extremely  high  rates  of  staff  turnover,  beginning  in 
the  summer  and  steadily  rising.  One  state,  with  a  turnover 
of  93  percent  in  clerical  personnel  within  ten  months,  re- 
ported a  loss  of  the  entire  staff  in  two  counties  in  one  day. 
While  no  one  yet  knows  the  normal  rates  of  turnover  by 


classes,  it  is  known  that  the  present  rates  are  so  high  that 
they  put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  merit  system. 

The  burden  that  this  situation  puts  upon  public  welfare 
agencies  demands  immediate  attention.  Unless  these  trends 
are  reversed,  programs  will  suffer,  administrative  controls 
will  be  weakened,  and  public  welfare  agencies  will  be 
handicapped  in  meeting  their  important  responsibilities  as 
part  of  the  total  war  effort. 

This  multi-factor  problem  cannot  be  corrected  with  a 
single-factor  solution.  To  increase  salaries  is  one  of  the 
obvious  moves,  but  only  one.  It  has  been  noted  that  in  a 
few  agencies  where  salaries  are  reasonably  adequate,  turn- 
over is  low;  in  those  states  with  few  if  any  war-connected 
activities,  the  competition  is  slight.  Some  states  early  in 
1941  increased  all  pay  rates.  Others  made  revisions  in  cer- 
tain classes  later  in  the  year. 

While  more  attention  must  be  given  to  prevailing  rates 
for  similar  work  in  the  several  states,  there  is  more  to  the 
problem  than  higher  salary  rates.  Employes  sometimes 
leave  one  agency  for  another  at  the  same  wage  because  of 
greater  opportunities  for  advancement  or  because  of  the 
dramatic  appeal  of  a  defense-connected  program.  In  some 
instances,  low  staff  morale  is  an  important  but  subtle  factor 
in  turnover.  Employes  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  their 
public  welfare  jobs  because  administrators  have  been  so 
busy  gearing  the  continuing  services  of  public  welfare  into 
the  total  defense  structure  that  they  have  neglected  their 
own  job  of  personnel  management. 

Maintaining  staff  morale  through  all  the  known  tech- 
niques of  staff  management  has  become  a  vital  necessity. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  1941  there  were  still  a  dozen 
or  so  state  welfare  administrators  who  had  not  appointed  a 
full  time  or  part  time  personnel  officer  to  study  staff  prob- 
lems, to  develop  sound  policies,  and  to  assist  the  director  in 
giving  life  and  reality  to  the  merit  system  procedures. 
When  these  administrators  appoint  full  time  qualified  per- 
sonnel officers  or  allow  some  competent  person  on  their  staff 
to  implement  personnel  rules  and  assist  the  operating  staff 
with  personnel  problems,  they  will  find  fewer  difficulties 
due  to  staff  morale. 

Full  time  and  part  time  personnel  officers  demonstrated 
their  essential  usefulness  last  year  in  the  development  of 
service  rating  forms  and  procedures.  They  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  working  with  division  heads  and  operating 
staffs  in  devising  different  types  of  rating  forms  for  the 
several  types  of  employes  and  in  establishing  sound  staff 
evaluating  procedures  as  part  of  the  entire  supervisory 
process.  Exchange  of  information  on  this  problem  through 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  reveals  that  in 
1941  the  futile  search  for  the  "perfect  rating  form"  sub- 
sided and  a  growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  re- 
porting and  rating  procedures  took  its  place. 

During  1941  a  committee  of  personnel  officers  of  state 
welfare  departments  developed  suggested  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  staff  management  in  state  agencies.  The  prin- 
ciples relating  to  in-service  training  which  they  framed 
were  generally  approved  by  most  of  the  state  welfare 
officials  at  a  recent  national  conference.  It  was  agreed  that 
in-service  training  is  not  a  substitute  for  education  and 
that  it  is  for  all  employes  on  the  job,  regardless  of  education 
and  experience.  This  policy  seems  highly  important  in  view 
of  the  high  turnover  in  staff  and  the  limited  supply  of 
trained  people  for  replacements.  It  was  the  concerted 
opinion  of  the  officials  that  in-service  training  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  some  person  trained  in  techniques  of 
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adult  education  as  well  as  in  social  work,  and  that  agency 
needs  rather  than  the  education  of  the  worker  should  be 
emphasized.  In  spite  of  widespread  discussion  during  the 
year,  there  was  little  evidence  that  it  had  brought  forth 
many  comprehensive  programs. 

The  year  1941  saw  an  old  concept  die.  We  recognized 
that  civil  service  or  a  merit  system  is  not  a  static  state  of 
being,  but  a  multiple  process.  We  learned  that  good  per- 
sonnel can  be  selected  and  retained  only  through  a  combi- 
nation of  policies  and  procedures,  and  that  a  merit  system 


can  be  weakened  or  destroyed  by  violating  simple  rules. 

As  public  welfare  administrators  face  the  problems  of 
1942  and  work  with  merit  system  supervisors  to  correct 
some  of  the  obvious  mistakes  of  last  year,  they  well  might 
remember  the  advice  of  Commissioner  William  J.  Ellis  of 
New  Jersey  who,  in  December,  told  the  state  adminis- 
trators: "Have  faith  in  the  importance  of  your  own  job! 
Unless  you  do,  you  will  not  be  able  to  convince  your  own 
staff  of  the  vital  importance  of  public  welfare  as  part  of 
the  nation's  total  defense  effort." 


Bargaining  Rights  in  Civil  Service 

By  ELLIS  RANEN 
Industrial  Relations  Counselor,  Department  of  H'elfarc.  \rii-  YorJk  City 


THE  expansion  of  government  into  many  new  fields, 
the  transfer  of  tens  of  thousands  of  temporary  and 
provisional   employes   into   civil   service   status,    the 
organization  of  workers  into  growing  labor  unions  and  the 
latter's  demands  for  recognition  and  for  extension  to  them 
of  the  rights  accorded  to  employes  in  private  industry  (sole 
collective  bargaining  rights,  union  shop,  contract,  strike)  — 
all  these  developments  have  created  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  a  problem  that  calls  for  careful  consideration. 

In  the  present  national  emergency,  when  labor  and  man- 
agement in  private  industry  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
settle  their  differences  peaceably  and  to  forego  strikes  and 
lockouts  "for  the  duration,"  it  behooves  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  government  service  to  study  objectively  the  prob- 
lem of  labor  relations  in  government's  own  house.  Extreme 
stands  have  been  taken  concerning  the  five  million  employes 
in  federal,  state,  and  municipal  units  who  unquestionably 
have  legitimate  grievances  on  subjects  of  pay,  security, 
working  conditions,  performance  yardsticks,  rules  and  regu- 
lations. On  the  one  hand,  the  leaders  of  these  unions  affirm 
that  "labor  in  government  must  have  the  same  rights  as 
labor  in  private  industry";  on  the  other,  public  adminis- 
trators refuse  to  recognize  the  very  existence  of  these  or- 
ganizations, taking  refuge  in  outworn  conceptions  and 
phrases  which  reveal  ignorance  of  social  trends,  of  the 
economic  problems  of  their  employes,  and  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  public  administration  and  personnel  relationships. 
There  are,  also,  the  usual  number  of  theorists  ready  to 
support  either  side — lawyers  who  deny  every  collective 
right  to  government  employes  and  instructors  in  public  ad- 
ministration who  are  willing  to  go  the  whole  hog,  including 
the  right  to  strike. 

The  right  to  bargain  collectively  with  one's  employer  in 
private  industry  is  well  established  in  the  law  of  the  land. 
Recognized  as  a  socially  justifiable  principle,  it  has  been 
protected  by  various  federal  and  state  statutes.  Few  now 
question  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and  only  a  small 
minority  of  employers  continue  to  fight  a  delaying  rear- 
guard action  against  this  democratic  precept. 

This  right  never  was  interpreted  either  by  labor  or  by 
management  as  merely  a  right  to  sit  and  talk  and  in  case 
of  inability  to  agree,  to  forget  the  issue  by  retaining  the 
status  quo.  Properly  conceived  and  directed,  this  process 
presupposes  three  fundamental  rights: 

1.  The  right  of  the  owner  not  only  to  agree  to  union  demands 


but  also  to  have  the  recognized  authority  to  give  higher  wages, 
better  conditions  and  shorter  hours. 

2.  The  right  of  both  sides  to  bargain — that  is,  of  one  side  to 
ask  for  more,  of  the  other  side  to  offer  less — and  if  possible 
to  compromise. 

3.  The  right  of  the  union  to  fight  for  its  demands  as  well  as 
to  enforce  them  upon  the  owner  by  all  legal  measures  available 
— including  strikes. 

These  three  elements  make  collective  bargaining  a  living 
process ;  without  them  the  term  does  not  make  sense. 

To  what  extent  is  industrial  collective  bargaining  appli- 
cable to  government  employes  who  are  concerned  with  pre- 
senting their  grievances  on  such  problems  as  conditions  of 
employment,  wages,  hours,  dismissals— all  subjects  calling 
for  consideration  and  adjustment?  There  is  no  rule-of-rote 
by  which  to  define  labor  relations  of  public  employes.  They 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  as  government  moves  from 
the  policing  to  the  servicing  functions,  from  purely  adminis- 
trative to  proprietary  ventures,  and  any  formula  for  prac- 
tical dealing  with  government  employes  must  have  as  its 
starting  point  a  critical  understanding  of  the  exact  status 
of  the  administrating  agency  and  its  employes. 

A  worker  receiving  a  check  from  the  public  treasury  has 
not  by  that  token  the  same  status  as  every  other  worker 
similarly  reimbursed.  The  tendency  to  bulk  together  civil 
servants,  non-civil  servants,  administrative  and  industrial 
employes,  and  even  workers  on  WPA  projects,  without 
differentiating  their  conditions  of  employment  and  the 
authority  of  the  employing  agency,  represents  fallacious 
thinking  by  some  and  a  less-than-honest  organizational 
technique  by  others  in  a  field  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
an  efficient,  non-political  civil  service  merit  system  in  the 
United  States.  The  main  subdivision  obtains  between  those 
who  have  civil  service  status  and  those  who  have  not.  There 
is  a  further  difference  in  the  source  of  employment — fed- 
eral, state,  or  municipal.  Another  distinction  must  be  made 
among  an  individual  city  department,  an  independent  agency 
controlled  by  government,  and  a  business  acquired  by  gov- 
ernment and  run  for  profit  and/or  service.  In  all  these 
instances — and  this  point  cannot  be  overemphasized — the 
opportunities  for  negotiation  and  for  granting  the  demands' 
of  staff  organizations  are  as  various  as  the  authority  vested 
in  the  heads  of  the  agencies  or  in  the  source  of  authority. 

In  practically  every  community,  whether  run  on  the 
mayor-council,  city  manager  or  commissioner  plan,  the  heads 
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of  the  local  departments  are  appointees  and  some  of  them 
are  career  men  themselves.  By  the  very  nature  of  their 
appointment  they  are  subject  to  policies  outlined  by  those 
who  appoint  them  or  approve  of  their  appointments.  Those 
appointing  them  are  in  turn  responsible  to  the  community 
for  their  policies,  and  for  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
operation.  Usually  a  civil  service  commission  serves  as  a 
recruiting,  training,  and  rating  agency  for  the  city  per- 
sonnel. In  the  selection  of  personnel  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment plays  only  an  advisory  role — that  is,  he  may  or  may 
not  participate  in  laying  down  the  requirements  for  an 
examination  to  be  given  by  the  civil  service  commission 
for  the  various  jobs  and  types  of  services  needed  in  his 
department.  Once  the  individual  has  passed  the  examina- 
tion and  is  on  the  list  for  assignment,  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment has  no  voice  in  determining  who  should — or  should 
not — be  assigned  to  him  to  perform  a  job,  except  as  the 
"rule  of  three"  gives  him  a  choice  from  three  names  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

Even  the  number  of  people  assigned  is  beyond  the  com- 
missioner's authority.  In  New  York  City,  as  in  many 
other  cities,  the  administrative  budget  for  any  department 
is  anticipatory  and  is  submitted  before  the  fiscal  year  to  the 
city  authorities  for  approval.  The  budget  director,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the  mayor, 
is  in  complete  command  of  the  budgetary  appropriations 
for  the  various  departments.  In  other  words,  the  grade  and 
numbers  of  employes  are  beyond  the  final  power  of  the 
commissioner,  although  his  requests  and  recommendations 
admittedly  carry  weight. 

Working  conditions  are  of  concern  not  only  to  staff 
members  who  labor  with  them  but  also  to  every  adminis- 
trator who  desires  efficient  performance.  Physical  set-up, 
space,  light  and  heat,  adequate  supplies,  necessary  tools  and 
machinery,  together  with  vacations,  sick  leave,  disability 
compensations,  rest  periods,  and  other  personnel  practices, 
are  the  component  parts  of  working  conditions.  And  of 
perhaps  even  more  importance  (since  they  go  to  the  heart 
of  labor  relations  and  efficient  management)  are  the  ques- 
tions of  work  load,  production  yardsticks,  and  fairness  in 
evaluation,  distribution,  job  assignment,  training  and  super- 
vision, and  dismissal  of  staff  members.  On  most  of  these 
problems  there  is  mutuality  of  interests  between  the  super- 
visor and  the  supervisee  because  both  as  citizens  have  a 
stake  in  efficient  and  economical  public  service. 

FACTS  do  not  bear  out  the  contention  of  Philip  Murray, 
CIO  president,  that  "wages  and  hours  .  .  .  matters 
with  which  workers  are  primarily  concerned"  are  not  gov- 
erned by  civil  service  laws  and  hence  that  such  statutory 
regulation  cannot  be  substituted  for  collective  bargaining. 
Salaries  of  civil  servants  are  decided  upon  prior  to  examina- 
tion and  advertised  publicly  by  the  civil  service  commission. 
While  department  heads  are  sympathetic  to  requests  for 
salary  increases,  particularly  for  low-bracket  workers  who 
earn  $17  or  $18  per  week,  neither  they  nor  the  workers  are 
in  a  position  to  raise  salaries  without  the  agreement  and 
approval  of  such  controlling  agencies  as  the  city  and  state 
civil  service  commissions,  boards  of  estimate,  and  city  bud- 
get directors.  The  unions  know  that  negotiations  with  local 
agency  heads  on  this  subject  are  futile  but  they  frequently 
pretend  they  do  not.  Thus,  while  Mr.  Murray  asks  for 
collective  bargaining  on  wages,  his  own  civil  service  union 
conducts  a  "wage  raise  campaign"  in  New  York  City.  In- 
stead of  "bargaining"  with  the  various  commissioners  the 


union  is  collecting  signatures  on  petitions  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil in  the  hope  of  securing  passage  of  a  bill  embodying  its 
suggestions. 

Hours  of  work  are  prescribed  by  municipal  regulations, 
but  some  elasticity  is  permitted  the  administrator  who,  sub- 
ject to  the  mayor's  approval,  can  modify  some  aspects  of 
the  working  hours.  He  may  establish  a  five  day  working 
week  if  he  can  do  so  without  reducing  output  or  increasing 
costs.  Occasional  holidays  may  be  granted  to  the  staff  and 
time  off  for  overtime  is  within  the  administrator's  authority. 
But — and  this  is  a  point  of  critical  significance — to  bargain 
with  the  administrator  on  the  subject  of  pay  for  overtime 
is  impossible  simply  because  this  is  an  area  over  which  the 
budget  director  and  city  controller  have  jurisdiction. 

I  DO  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  I  consider  it 
futile  for  civil  service  employes  to  organize,  or  that  de- 
partment heads  are  helpless  to  improve  working  conditions 
and  labor  relations  of  their  subordinates.  The  commissioner, 
needless  to  state,  has  many  discretionary  powers  within  the 
limitations  of  civil  service  laws  and  shared  authority  with 
other  city  authorities.  But  the  very  nature  of  these  limita- 
tions are  such  that,  as  Commissioner  William  Hodson, 
under  whose  administration  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  has  inaugurated  an  outstandingly  progres- 
sive labor  policy,  points  out,  "There  cannot  be  collective 
bargaining  in  government  in  the  full  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  applied  to  private  industry." 

Commissioners'  prerogatives  under  the  present  set-up  of 
municipal  and  state  governments  frequently  are  shared 
with  other  authorities.  Take,  for  example,  a  single  physical 
fact  such  as  working  space.  This  is  one  of  the  primary 
needs  of  New  York  City  departments  and  yet  it  is  only 
partially  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  concerned. 
Buildings  are  allocated,  rented,  approved  and  remodeled 
by  the  bureau  of  real  estate  of  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
The  department  of  purchase  handles  supplies  and  tools. 
The  removal  of  a  telephone  from  one  major  unit  to  an- 
other must  be  approved  by  the  city  budget  director.  Had 
I  sufficient  space  I  could  review  the  grievances  presented 
by  various  staff  organizations  for  the  last  six  years  and 
show  how  many  of  them  were  outside  the  scope  of  my 
authority  as  industrial  relations  counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  to  negotiate,  let  alone  bargain.  All  these 
problems  are  discussed  with  other  departments  involved, 
and  wherever  feasible  practical  solutions  are  worked  out. 
But  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  imagination  completely 
unrelated  to  reality  to  say  that  in  making  efforts  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  complaints  and  grievances  submitted  by 
the  unions  and  other  staff  organizations  any  full  approxi- 
mation of  the  process  of  collective  bargaining  could  be  or 
is  employed. 

The  opportunistic  devotees  of  the  immutable  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  deploy  strategically  when  presented 
with  this  argument.  "Why  can't  we  bargain  on  those  mat- 
ters over  which  each  department  has  jurisdiction?"  This 
contention  is  reasonableness  itself.  Such  a  statement,  how- 
ever, admits  implicitly  the  limitations  on  the  authority  of 
the  commission  to  bargain  about  certain  labor  problems 
which  unions  themselves  contend  to  be  paramount  to  indus- 
trial labor  relations  and  by  this  token  makes  inapplicable 
the  term  "bargaining"  in  civil  service  departments.  Further, 
can  there  be  bargaining  on  matters  concerning  which  the 
commissioner  can  only  make  a  recommendation  ?  To  bar- 
gain about  a  recommendation  is  not  to  bargain  at  all.  Does 
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negotiation  about  the  few  matters  which  do  not  involve 
budgetary  expenditures  constitute  collective .  bargaining 
within  industry's  meaning  of  the  term? 

"If  we  can't  bargain  with  the  commissioner,  why  not 
with  representatives  of  the  city  or  state  administration  as 
a  whole?"  While  mayors  and  governors  have  broader 
authorities  in  dealing  with  employes,  they  have  no  individ- 
ual "ownership"  rights  to  change  the  method  of  employ- 
ment, salaries,  and  administrative  budgets — they  must  ob- 
tain authority  from  the  appropriate  legislative  sources. 
Neither  can  they  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  civil  serv- 
ice union  because  this  would  be  an  unlawful  delegation  of 
public  power  to  a  private  organization  over  which  there  is 
•no  public  control.  Of  course,  there  are  joint  agreements 
on  policy  in  existence,  but  these  are  a  far  cry  from  the  con- 
tracts signed  in  private  industry.  Independent  agencies, 
such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  which  are  industrial  enterprises 
operated  by  government  units  and  derive  an  income  from 
these  operations,  can  adopt  a  more  specific  labor  policy. 
(But  the  collective  agreement  in  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  specifically  states  that  when  its  employes  are 
transferred  to  civil  service  status  all  existing  contracts  will 
be  abrogated.)  In  such  agencies  collective  bargaining  de- 
pends upon  three  conditioning  factors:  1.  The  extent  of 
the  employing  agency's  authority;  2.  The  employe  is  his 
own  paymaster  as  a  taxpaper  and  his  immediate  boss  neither 
owns  the  plant  nor  does  he  gain  any  personal  profit  from 
it;  and  3.  The  social  implications  involved  in  serving  the 
community,  state  or  nation. 

As  to  exclusive  bargaining  rights,  suppose  that  an  ad- 
ministrator grants  the  demand  for  collective  bargaining 
and  decides  to  deal  only  with  the  majority  staff  organiza- 
tion on  subjects  within  his  authority.  The  time  saved  by 
this  procedure  is  offset  by  the  adverse  effect  on  staff  morale, 
and  the  consequent  limitation  of  the  contribution  that  a 
proper  process  of  staff  participation  can  make  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  agency's  functioning.  An  administrator  must 
provide  channels  for  participation  on  an  individual  and 
organizational  basis  for  a  mutual  understanding  between 
himself  and  his  staff  as  to  policies  and  practices.  It  is  not 
within  the  administrator's  province,  nor  is  it  in  the  interest 
of  the  agency,  to  limit  the  participation  to  one  organization 
and  thus  block  the  avenues  of  other  organizations  or  indi- 
viduals. A  public  administrator  whose  anti-union  bias  pre- 
vents him  from  being  impartial  is  acting  contrary  both  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  American  conception  of  fair 
play  and  free  association. 

I  can  cite,  offhand,  a  situation  in  which  a  civil  service 
department  would  be  justified  in  stepping  in  and  recog- 
nizing only  one  organization.  That  would  be  when  the 
only  organizations  in  the  department  were  two  unions, 
each  affiliated  with  a  different  branch  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, whose  differences  were  interjected  into  the  life  of 
the  department  to  such  an  extent  that  they  interfered  with 
its  orderly  and  effective  operation.  In  a  brewing  factional 
fight  the  department  may  find  itself  the  bone  of  jurisdic- 
tional  contention.  To  eliminate  this  possibility  the  depart- 
ment, although  not  subject  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  may  voluntarily  call  for  a  departmental  election  to 
decide  upon  the  sole  agency  to  confer  with  the  administrator 
within  the  latter's  limited  prerogatives  and  powers. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  about  this  procedure  in  itself, 
but  the  election  will  solve  only  the  superficial  problem, 
and  only  for  the  time  being.  The  process  of  organization 


and  recruiting  will  continue,  for  the  elections  have  no 
status  under  the  law.  The  administrator  may  thus  find  his 
department  in  a  constant  state  of  staff  friction.  A  commis- 
sioner— there  is  one  in  New  York  City — who  implies  that 
discussion  with  one  union  of  staff  problems  is  a  "grant" 
of  "sole  collective  bargaining  rights"  is  promising  some- 
thing that  he  cannot  deliver.  Let  me  repeat:  Where  there 
is  no  bargaining  opportunity,  there  can  be  no  exclusive 
right  to  bargain. 

In  the  absence  of  a  contract  which  implements  collective 
bargaining  in  private  industry  but  which  is  of  doubtful 
legality  between  administrator  and  staff,  it  would  be 
neither  undesirable  nor  unlawful  to  reduce  to  writing  a 
mutually  satisfactory  policy  within  the  administrative  au- 
thority. The  publication  of  such  an  understanding,  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  the  administrator  and  the  partici- 
pating organizations,  may  strengthen  staff  morale  by  in- 
creasing confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  formulation,  and 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  administrator's  desire  to  consider  the 
staff  point  of  view.  Such  a  joint  statement  is  not  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  contract,  but  an  expression  of  staff  partici- 
pation in  accordance  with  democratic  principles  and  the 
tenets  of  efficient  management. 

THE  friction  generated  by  labor  problems  in  government 
service  increases  when  the  question  of  strikes  is  present. 
The  absolutist  positions  oppose  one  another  on  this  issue. 
One  affirms  that  "You  cannot  strike  against  the  govern- 
ment"; while  the  other  hotly  demands,  "Why  not?"  Both 
camps  bring  forward  arguments  that  serve  as  convenient 
pegs  upon  which  to  hang  ideological  hats  and  coats  but 
which  do  not  cover  the  subject. 

For  example:  While  one  group  says  that  it  is  illegal  to 
strike  against  the  government,  the  other  states  that  the 
courts  have  never  acted  directly  upon  the  question. 

Further,  group  one  asks,  "Can  a  motor  bus  operator  of 
a  city-owned  transit  line  abandon  his  busful  of  people  to 
join  a  strike?"  To  this  query  comes  the  rejoinder  from 
group  two:  "If  the  consequences  of  catastrophe  are  the 
criteria  for  determining  the  feasibility  of  strikes,  are  not  the 
consequences  of  public  inconvenience  and  danger  precisely 
the  same  as  if  the  transit  lines  were  privately  run?" 

While  both  groups  arrive  at  diametrically  opposed  con- 
clusions, their  premises  are  the  same.  Both  associate  union- 
ism, collective  bargaining,  and  strikes  as  if  they  were  a 
three-in-one  package.  The  devotees  of  the  principle  of  "no 
strike"  declare  that  since  strikes  are  linked  up  with  union- 
ism, and  since  the  former  cannot  be  tolerated,  the  latter 
should  not  be  sanctioned.  Their  opponents  declare  that 
inasmuch  as  unions  are  necessary,  but  cannot  be  effective 
without  the  strike  weapon,  to  withhold  the  latter  would 
be  tantamount  to  prohibiting  the  former. 

Fundamentally  the  logic  of  those  who  argue  for  strikes 
in  government  service  breaks  down  because  of  the  initial 
premise:  "There  is  no  difference  between  public  and  private 
employment."  Those  who  insist  that  civil  service  employes 
can  strike  against  the  government,  in  fact  are  urging  that 
the  government  strike  against  the  people.  Government  is 
not  an  abstraction  like  a  geometrical  proposition.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  government  has  no  existence  apart  from  the 
people  who  collect  taxes,  clean  streets,  educate  children, 
protect  health  and  property,  and  enforce  the  laws  the 
people  have  adopted  and  employed  them  to  enforce.  If 
they  interrupt  their  work  by  a  labor  stoppage,  government 
activity  is  paralyzed  and  the  strike  is  in  fact  against  the 
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welfare  of   the  people.     A  strike  of   government   officials 
against  the  people  is  socially  impermissible. 

A  picture  that  includes  only  the  social  consciousness  of 
a  group  of  civil  servants  is  out  of  focus.  The  true  picture 
includes  not  only  the  employes  but  also  the  community  and 
the  administration.  While  the  triangle  is  traditionally  a 
symbol  of  discord,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  particular 
triangle  cannot  become  a  symbol  of  cooperation.  In  con- 
crete terms  this  means  that  the  community  must  give  the 
public  employe  fair  wages,  wholesome  working  conditions, 
and  channels  for  the  settlement  of  grievances.  The  ad- 
ministrator (management)  must  recognize  collective  rights 
of  staff  organizations  to  represent  the  employe  in  negotia- 
tions on  those  matters  over  which  a  supervisor  has  jurisdic- 
tion and  to  adjust  grievances  as  quickly  and  amicably  as 


possible.  The  organizations  must  understand  the  admin- 
istrations limitations  as  well  as  the  philosophy  underlying 
government  service  and  drop  the  methodology  and  termi- 
nology of  the  labor  movement  in  commerce  and  industry. 
New  forms  and  techniques  must  be  adopted  for  dealing 
with  the  labor  problems  of  civil  servants.  These  forms 
involve  structural  changes  in  governmental  units  and 
formulation  of  new  laws — federal,  state  and  city — dealing 
with  employes  in  government  service.  The  entire  problem 
must  be  visualized  in  a  perspective  which  is  broader  than 
conceptions  of  class  struggle  and  profit  motive.  It  must 
include  recognition  of  duties  as  well  as  privileges,  of  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  rights,  of  discretionary  powers  as 
well  as  restricted  limitations,  and  of  the  basic  principles  of 
government  in  a  democracy. 


Just  Traipsin'  Around 

By  MARY  L.  ROGERS 
Director,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Liberty  County,  Ga. 


I  CAN  hear  my  mother's  sniff  of  disapproval  of  people 
who  just  "fritter  their  time  away,  traipsin'  around 
from  one  thing  to  another."  On  the  other  hand,  I 
recall  my  father's  advice,  springing  from  long  years  behind 
a  grocery  counter:  "If  you  want  to  get  somewhere,  you 
must  mix  with  people."  Reconciling  these  two  inherited 
philosophies  is  no  small  problem  in  the  whirl  that  is  a 
rural  welfare  worker's  life.  Unless  I  am  interviewing  a 
client,  visiting  a  home,  or  thumping  a  typewriter,  I  have  a 
guilty  sense  of  time  wasted.  Perhaps,  too,  that  guilty 
sense  is  a  throwback  to  years  of  teaching,  when  work  was 
patterned  on  a  schedule  and  not  on  the  needs  of  human 
beings.  But  when  that  schedule  bug  begins  to  bite  me,  and 
I  see  Work  with  a  capital  W,  and  not  full  of  real  people 
and  their  problems,  my  ears  begin  to  burn  from  the  epi- 
thets, "that  woman  with  book  larnin,"  or  "that  hifalutin' 
social  worker." 

The  Georgia  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  fur- 
ther complicates  this  conscience  versus  traipsing  feud  by 
having  a  well-planned  little  time  sheet  on  which  my  run- 
nings around  rarely  fit.  I  have  learned  that  you  can't  make 
an  auditor  believe  you  if  you  put  down  such  things  as: 

Received  load  of  bread  from  the  209th  Regiment,  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  hungry  colored  children. 

Went  to  Dr.  Welborn's  to  get  coats  promised  by  wife. 

Mended  one  of  the  coats  for  Sadie  Lee,  child  welfare  case, 
and  took  it  to  Mudge  Stafford's  laundry  for  cleaning. 

Took  forms  to  the  board  chairman  for  signature,  and  made 
bank  deposit  en  route. 

Rushed  Nurse  Dobbins  to  beat  the  stork — and  did. 

Such  simple  matters  as  require  no  mileage  go  under  the 
item  "Office  Routine."  But  dashing  from  birth  to  funeral, 
from  commodity  warehouse  to  board  meeting,  from  Willie's 
schoolhouse  at  one  end  of  the  county  to  a  crippled  chil- 
dren's clinic  miles  beyond  the  line,  make  problems  that 
require  careful  and  devious  planning.  Once  I  used  to  say, 
"Gosh,  I  can't  put  that  down  on  a  travel  sheet — I'll  just 
not  charge  the  mileage."  But  a  flattening  pocketbook  soon 
made  my  addled  brain  ally  itself  with  a  conscience  that 
said  that  mileage  or  no  mileage  my  time  had  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  And  then,  there  was  my  Dad's  advice:  "Mix 
with  people." 


It  is  no  matter  that  I  would  have  to  be  a  hundred 
persons  in  one,  that  I  would  have  to  own  an  ox  cart,  a 
Model  T  Ford,  a  motorcycle,  and  an  aeroplane  to  do  it,  I 
aim  some  day  to  have  time  to  take  part  in  meetings,  all 
of  them — political,  social,  professional,  and  religious — that 
the  books  and  my  own  instincts  tell  me  have  a  bearing  on 
my  job.  Right  now  I  just  try  to  hit  some  of  them.  Oh 
yes,  I  know  about  the  Hatch  act  and  I  am  not  hobnobbing 
too  much  with  politicians,  but  at  least  I  should  hear  them 
have  their  say,  and  see  whether  it  will  help  accomplish 
anything  in  the  welfare  line. 

Aside  from  a  body's  own  need  of  recreation,  there's 
money  for  the  program  in  banquets  and  club  meetings. 
Being  one  of  the  fellows  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner 
lets  the  businessmen  know  that  the  "welfare"  is  not  somo- 
thing  off  by  itself.  Then  when  I  call  on  them  for  milk 
for  the  Beals'  kids  or  a  tooth  pulling  for  Sist'  Topper  they 
know  me  and  it  goes  a  little  easier. 

After  a  session  with  the  county  teachers,  I  know  more 
about  planning  with  the  WPA  supervisor  for  school 
lunches.  When  the  child  welfare  worker  and  I  see  the 
teachers,  and  talk  to  them  about  the  children's  difficulties 
in  school,  all  of  us  come  away  with  more  definite  ideas  of 
pulling  together. 

As  for  professional  meetings  in  the  district,  blessed  is 
that  supervisor  who  leaves  an  hour  of  free  unprogrammed 
time.  Then  it's  two  together,  three,  and  maybe  four,  all 
separate  little  conferences,  walled  off  by  our  own  imme- 
diate concerns.  There's  many  an  "I  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  it";  and  as  many  "Well,  I  did  so  and  so."  It's 
not  that  any  two  cases  are  exactly  alike;  it's  just  that 
there  are  ways  and  ways  of  getting  through  red  tape,  and 
the  more  ways  you  know  the  more  you  can  get  done.  The 
louder  the  buzzing,  the  more  our  supervisor  knows  that 
we  are  learning  from  one  another's  experience. 

In  gatherings  of  church  people  I  may  find  a  generous 
soul  who  will  buy  Johnny  Saul's  new  glasses,  or  maybe 
a  group  ready  to  take  action  about  the  goings  on  out  at 
the  trailer  camp.  I  must  learn  that  the  form  of  religion 
must  fit  the  soul  of  the  penitent.  Who  am  I  to  turn  up 
my  nose  at  a  Holy  Roller  meeting,  if  it  puts  Johnnie  Jones 
on  the  water  wagon,  and  makes  his  wife  forget  to  nag? 

I  never  was  one  to  hold  street  corner  conversations  on 
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confidential  subjects,  but  sometimes  expediency  demands 
that  I  catch  my  reference  where  I  can.  To  a  country 
doctor  hurrying  for  his  mail,  to  a  storekeeper  tinkering 
with  his  front  awning,  or  a  filling  station  proprietor 
wiping  off  my  windshield,  never  do  I  say,  in  my  best 
social  worker  manner,  "Please  come  over  to  my  office  when 
you  have  a  moment."  The  chances  are  that  he'll  never 
have  the  moment  or  anyway  that  he'll  never  come.  No,  I 
take  my  interviews  where  I  find  them.  In  going  for  the 
morning's  mail  (a  trip  no  one  ever  misses  in  our  town) 
I  have  garnered  enough  material  for  a  half-hour's  dicta- 
tion on  case  records  and  saved  myself  a  call  on  the  clerk 
of  the  county  commissioners. 

The  coca  cola  habit  morning  and  afternoon  nets  many 
another  interview.  Doctors  usually  happen  into  the  drug- 
store at  morning  "dope-time."  The  hour  for  the  afternoon 
drink  usually  finds  me  at  a  local  grocery  store  or  filling 
station.  For  the  expenditure  of  one  nickel  I  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  information.  The  local  grocer  and  postmaster 
combined  is  often  the  only  one  who  knows  the  resources  of 
an  individual.  It  is  he  who  cashes  the  money  orders  and 
checks.  He  knows  whether  son  Eddie  in  Florida  is  send- 
ing money  to  his  mother,  and  who  pays  off  laborers  for 
what.  He  knows  the  new  address  of  that  footloose  Henry 
Acree  and  just  when  it  was  that  the  Bellows  family  moved 
to  town.  One  of  our  filling  station  proprietors  is  also  the 
official  who  issues  birth  and  burial  certificates,  so  in  one 
stop  I  fill  my  tank  and  gather  necessary  data.  At  another 
filling  station  I'm  pretty  sure  to  catch  a  county  commis- 
sioner who  has  an  interest  in  the  business.  I  can't  dee- 
daddle  around  until  he  comes  in,  so  I  just  drink  a  coke, 
and  there's  my  excuse  for  waiting. 

I  always  keep  a  keen  eye  out  for  pedestrians  on  the  high- 
way. A  cook  bound  home  from  work  knows  the  goings 
and  comings  in  her  settlement.  Many  and  many  a  time  I 


have  picked  up  an  applicant  on  his  way  from  the  grocery 
store,  and  painlessly  got  half  his  case  history  before  reach- 
ing his  crossroads.  Asking  the  way,  even  when  I  am  sure 
of  it  already,  brings  information  a-plenty.  A  farmer  leans 
on  his  hoe  in  the  fence  corner,  and  tells  me,  no  ma'am, 
Sallie  Brown  ain't  home.  She  went  to  Lewis  Joneses  'bout 
an  hour  ago.  Then  he  reminds  me  that  the  little  puddle 
in  front  of  Carter's  place  which  was  harmless  last  summer 
is  now  a  bog  on  account  of  "them  big  pulpwood  trucks 
a-comin'  through."  That  brings  on  more  conversation 
about  who  is  doing  the  wood  cutting,  and  on  whose  place. 
If  I  keep  on  listening,  he  will  spill  more  neighborhood 
gossip  than  I  can  trace  down  in  a  week.  (Did  I  say 
gossip?  Yes,  it's  his  gossip.  As  long  as  I  don't  take  part 
in  it,  my  conscience  is  clear.) 

Listening  is  the  best  thing  a  social  worker  does,  anyway. 
When  Dr.  Edmunds  launches  into  a  long  history  of  the 
Phillips  family,  I  had  better  prick  up  my  ears  and  listen, 
for  he  knew  that  family  and  all  its  ways,  big  and  little, 
long  before  I  came  here.  It  might  be  that  one  of  his  off- 
the-record  observations  would  give  me  a  much  needed  idea 
for  what  to  try  next.  Then  there's  Mr.  Big  who  delivers 
a  long  harangue  on  WPA  in  particular,  and  social  work  in 
general.  I  let  it  soak  in.  Perhaps  if  I  consider  his  view- 
point, it  may  show  up  a  flaw  in  one  of  my  pet  schemes. 
Maybe  just  listening  to  a  lot  of  people,  even  with  my 
fingers  crossed,  will  one  day  get  a  hearing  for  my  side. 

Call  this  just  traipsin'  around,  if  you  Want  to,  but  it's 
the  only  way  in  a  place  like  this  to  get  social  work  out  of 
the  hifalutin'  class,  and  on  the  level  of  the  community 
and  the  client.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  I  do  all  of  these 
things.  Some  of  them  I  aim  to  do,  some  I  am  just  "fixin" 
to  do,"  and  a  few  I  really  get  done.  But  I  still  don't  know 
how  to  enter  them  on  the  time  sheet  so  that  they  make 
sense  to  the  auditor. 


They  Don't  Call  It  Social  Work 


By  VIRGINIA  and  JIMMY  LEE 


THE  home  service  visitors  for  the  Memphis  Housing 
Authority  take  no  stock  in  the  old  quip,  "Give  'em 
bath  tubs  and  they'll  use  'em  to  store  coal."  Only 
once  have  the  visitors  found  any  of  the  modern  conven- 
iences of  the  five  housing  projects  used  for  anything  but 
their  intended  purposes.  That  convenience  was  a  refrig- 
erator. Opening  the  refrigerator  door  in  the  course  of  a 
routine  inspection  of  equipment  the  visitor  was  confronted 
by  a  basketful  of  wet  clothes.  It  was  a  good  place  to  keep 
them  from  souring,  explained  the  tenant,  until  she  got 
around  to  her  ironing. 

Home  service  is  a  new  phase  of  the  housing  program  in 
Memphis.  It  started  because  of  the  large  number  of  calls 
to  the  maintenance  department  of  the  Authority  for  repairs 
to  mechanical  equipment.  It  began  with  the  appointment 
of  two  intelligent,  pleasant-spoken  women,  Jane  Richard- 
son and  Brooxie  Griffin,  as  maintenance  aides  to  visit  the 
tenants,  inspect  the  utility  units,  and  explain  their  proper 
operation  and  care.  The  aim  of  the  service  was  simple,  to 
cut  down  expenses  for  the  management. 

That  was  the  beginning.  What  Mrs.  Richardson  and 
Mrs.  Griffin  find  themselves  actually  doing  is  serving  as 
general  social  and  welfare  counselors  to  the  tenants,  com- 
bining many  of  the  advisory  functions  of  a  home  economist. 


social  worker,  and  visiting  nurse,  with  a  dash  of  Emily  Post. 

Originally  housing  officials  throughout  the  country  took 
the  general  position  that  since  the  tenants  of  housing 
projects  that  had  replaced  old  slum  dwellings  had  sufficient 
income  to  meet  the  monthly  rent,  they  were  not  objects  of 
charity;  that  a  better  physical  environment,  supplied  by 
decent  housing,  would  be  an  incentive  to  such  standards  of 
care  and  maintenance  of  property  as  a  landlord  has  a  right 
to  demand.  Dividends  from  the  better  environment  would 
accrue  automatically  to  the  tenant  in  terms  of  improved 
living  conditions. 

"But  we  have  found  that  incentive  is  not  enough,"  say 
the  home  visitors.  "Many  a  person,  in  any  walk  of  life,  may 
find  himself  bewildered  in  the  face  of  new  circumstances 
and  experiences.  Simply  to  move  people  physically  out  of 
the  slums  does  not  guarantee  that  they  will  be  able  to  make 
the  most  of  their  improved  surroundings.  They  must  be 
moved  mentally  as  well  as  physically. 

"Even  in  our  original  capacity  as  maintenance  inspectors. 
we  quickly  learned  that  cleanliness,  for  example,  is  not 
always  a  natural  instinct  but  often  is  a  practice  acquired 
only  from  teaching.  The  dirty  housekeeper  in  an  alley 
dwelling  with  no  running  water  and  only  outdoor  com- 
munal toilets  often  remains  a  dirty  housekeeper  despite  a 
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private  bathroom  and  the  latest  in  modern  kitchen  equ.p- 
ment." 

Memphis'  oldest  housing  project  had  been  occupied  for 
three  years  when  Mrs.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Griffin  made 
their  first  visits.  The  conditions  they  found  in  some  of  the 
dwellings  were  disillusioning.  It  was  not  only  that  these 
particular  families  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  how  to  achieve 
cleanliness,  they  had  no  idea  of  what  cleanliness  is.  For 
them  to  realize,  in  terms  of  living,  the  advantages  of  their 
new  modern  dwellings  meant  careful  patient  teaching. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  later  experience  the  home 
visitors  organized  classes  for  tenants  prior  to  their  occupancy 
of  new  projects.  Ostensibly  these  classes  are  for  instruction 
in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  household  equipment ;  ac- 
tually they  go  into  general  household  management  and 
home-making. 

"But  don't  think  that  we  found  only  dirty  house- 
keepers among  the  tenants,"  said  Mrs.  Richardson.  "The 
fact  is  that  they  were  a  small  minority.  Among  the  900 
families  living  in  Foote  Homes,  a  Negro  project,  there 
were  only  forty-five  or  so  who  did  not  measure  up  to  a 
reasonable  standard,  and  almost  all  of  these  were  amen- 
able to  teaching." 

All  told,  the  home  visits,  since  they  were  initiated,  have 
resulted  in  the  average  of  only  two  or  three  removals 
from  each  project.  But  many  of  these  were  necessary  not 
because  bad  housekeeping  was  rendering  the  apartments 
unfit  for  use  without  extensive  and  expensive  rehabilitation, 
but  because  Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  in  the  course 
of  their  visiting,  discovered  conditions  and  situations  which 
were  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  other  tenants  as  well 
as  to  the  rules  of  the  management. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  where  so  large  a  number  of 
people  are  brought  together,  there  would  be  some  "bad 
actors,"  men  whose  excessive  drinking  made  them  a  nui- 
sance to  the  neighborhood,  women  whose  way  of  life  was 
offensive  to  mothers  of  boys  and  girls,  families  who  were 
taking  in  sub  rosa  boarders,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  rental. 
In  the  beginning  the  first  thought  of  the  home  visitors 
in  these  cases  was  eviction:  the  only  recourse  open  to  an 
ordinary  apartment  house  manager.  Today,  when  they  find 
"trouble"  that  threatens  the  well-being  of  others,  they  do 
not  recommend  wholesale  removal  of  the  family,  but 
rather  endeavor  to  have  the  family  itself  do  something 
about  it.  They  do  not  call  it  social  work  but  in  many 
instances  it  gets  social  results. 

Part  of  Mrs.  Richardson's  and  Mrs.  Griffin's  job  is  to 
investigate  families  applying  for  dwellings  in  the  Memphis 
projects.  But,  they  say:  "We  no  longer  look  only  at  their 
dreary  physical  surroundings,  nor  inquire  only  about  their 
economic  standing.  We  have  learned  from  experience  how 
much  more  constructive  our  relationship  can  be  if  at  the 
start  we  have  an  over-all  history  including  problems  of 
health,  delinquency,  and  so  on. 

"These  families,  having  income  sufficient  to  pay  their 
own  way  to  a  great  extent,  are  not  and  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  charity  cases.  But  their  narrow  economic 
margin  often  can  be  stretched  by  the  use  of  certain  services 
available  in  the  community.  Just  as  it  is  necessary  to  lead 
some  of  them  to  cleanliness,  so  is  it  necessary  to  lead  some 
of  them  to  use  the  available  resources  for  the  help  they 
should  have.  It  is  our  function  to  teach  them  to  use  those 
resources  just  as  we  teach  them  to  use  household  equipment 
for  better  home-making." 


By  friendly  interest,  by  suggestion,  and  often  by  rolling 
up  their  sleeves  and  demonstrating,  Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mrs. 
Richardson  spread  their  gospel  of  home-making. 

"We  even  do  a  little  child  training,"  Mrs.  Richardson 
says.  "We  suggest  that  children  make  their  own  beds  and 
wash  their  own  bathtubs  even  though  the  mother  may  have 
to  go  back  and  improve  on  the  job.  In  one  family  I  ac- 
tually taught  the  children  bathroom  habits  because  the  old 
grandmother  in  charge  seemed  unable  to  do  so." 

Mrs.  Griffin,  in  the  course  of  a  routine  call  to  see  why  a 
stove  wouldn't  work,  discovered  a  little  girl  suffering  with 
u-hat  seemed  like  asthma — and  was.  She  called  the  health 
department  and  soon  a  visiting  nurse  was  on  the  job  ar- 
ranging for  proper  treatment.  "But,  I  think  what  helped 
this  little  girl  most,"  she  observed,  "is  the  general  cleanli- 
ness of  the  home  that  was  a  part  of  the  treatment.  In  a 
year's  time  now  she's  had  only  one  attack." 

BOTH  Mrs.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Griffin  often  find 
refrigerators  nearly  empty.  They  know  that  their 
tenants'  purses  are  narrow.  This  they  cannot  change.  But 
it  occurred  to  them  that  a  knowledge  of  how  even  a  little 
can  be  stretched  in  the  right  direction  would  be  helpful. 
Now  classes  in  nutrition  are  under  way  or  are  being 
planned  for  all  projects.  Mrs.  Griffin,  who  is  a  good  cook, 
often  trades  recipes  with  the  tenants  she  visits.  But,  she 
does  not  forget  her  original  purpose — to  teach  the  tenant 
how  to  clean  her  stove. 

In  the  beginning,  many  of  the  stoves  were  practically 
burnt  out,  many  refrigerators  never  had  been  defrosted. 
That  the  home  visitors  actually  have  "earned  their  keep" 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  at  one  project  alone  calls  for  utility 
repairs  have  been  cut  in  half  since  they  went  on  the  job. 

"Now,  of  course,  we  found  some  people  who  were  just 
plain  bad  housekeepers,"  Mrs.  Griffin  points  out.  "But  nine 
times  out  of  ten  there  was  a  desire  to  keep  the  place  clean 
and  in  good  condition.  The  women  just  simply  didn't  know 
how.  The  only  way  they  knew  to  clean  a  floor,  for  example, 
was  with  a  bucket  of  suds  and  a  scrubbing  brush  than  which 
nothing  could  be  worse  for  a  waxed  hardwood  floor." 

It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the  visitors  are  unwel- 
come and  their  suggestions,  however  tactfully  made,  are  re- 
sented. But  almost  always  a  frank  woman  to  woman  talk, 
a  simple  direct  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  friendly  relationship. 

Today  tenants  call  both  Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mrs.  Richard- 
son on  the  telephone  to  tell  them  of  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
even  to  air  their  domestic  woes.  The  two  visitors  have 
learned  to  be  excellent  listeners  and  to  avoid  getting  in 
beyond  their  depth.  They  drop  a  little  common  sense  advice 
here,  suggest  a  source  of  sound  counsel  there,  but  they 
never  undertake  adjustments  that  call  for  professional  skills. 

"Visiting  housekeepers  of  our  type  are  something  new  in 
housing  management,"  Mrs.  Richardson  explains.  "We  all 
have  a  lot  to  learn.  Experiments  have  to  be  made,  and  a 
technique  of  management-tenant  relations  worked  out.  In 
our  case  we,  no  less  than  the  tenants,  have  been  the  guinea 
pigs.  But  the  housing  managers  and  the  tenants  admit  that 
their  relations  have  bettered  as  a  result  of  our  frequent 
visiting,  and  we  know  that  the  level  of  home-making  has 
risen.  We  haven't  always  made  silk  purses  out  of  sows' 
ears,  but  we've  made  better  housekeepers  out  of  a  lot  of 
poor  ones.  And  all  of  us  are  learning  to  use  together  every 
source  of  betterment  available  in  the  citv." 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


IN  submitting  his  annual  budget  message  President  Roosevelt  said:  "It  is  a 
budget  of  a  nation  at  war  in  a  world  at  war." 
The  President  has  a  happy  faculty  of  putting  powerful  punches  in  a  few 
words  and  he  never  achieved  better  results  than  here.  The  message  meets  the 
challenge  of  the  Axis  in  practical  terms.  Guns,  ships,  planes,  and  the  "civilian 
services  which  are  essential  to  the  basic  needs  of  human  life."  These  services, 
the  President  declared,  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  non-defense  expenditures 
but  a  part  of  the  war  effort. 

The  budget  trims  expenditures  for  WPA,  farm  aid,  CCC,  NYA,  and  public 
works  but  at  no  time  does  it  suggest  that  these  services  be  discontinued  as  non- 
essential  to  the  war  program.  In  fact,  they  are  brought  more  definitely  into  the 
picture  as  an  integral  part  of  the  battle  of  the  democracies. 

WPA  workers,  the  President  said,  cannot  all  be  absorbed  by  the  war  indus- 
tries, but  their  productive  power  must  not  be  lost  to  the  country  in  these  vital 
times.  He  estimated,  tentatively,  that  $465,000,000  will  be  needed  to  carry 
WPA  through  the  fiscal  year  beginning- July  1.  A  more  specific  request  will  be 
submitted  later. 

expansion    of    unemployment    compensa- 
tion in  a  uniform  national  system. 

Collection  of  the  additional  contribu- 
tions should  start  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
President  suggested,  in  order  that  opera- 
tion of  the  expanded  program  might  get 
under  way.  The  payroll  tax  with  the 
"increased  social  security,"  he  pointed 
out,  could  be  inaugurated  without  undue 
delay,  as  the  administrative  machinery 
already  is  operating.  He  estimated  that 


For  NYA  and  CCC,  $1,000,000,000 
was  asked,  excluding  $50,000,000  for  de- 
fense training.  The  total  amount,  the 
message  said,  may  not  be  needed.  Here 
again  more  specific  recommendations 
were  promised  for  the  future,  probably 
early  spring. 

The  President  estimated  that  the  re- 
duction in  expenditure  for  the  "social" 
services — farm  aid,  work  relief,  youth 
aid— would  be  about  $600,000,000  from 
the  previous  to  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  about  $860,000,000  from  the  current 
to  the  next  fiscal  year.  His  figures  are 
debated  by  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Non-Essential  Federal 
Expenditures,  who  sees  in  them  a  total 
cut  of  only  $437,000,000.  Senator  Byrd's 
figures  take  into  consideration  the  $500,- 
000,000  increase  in  interest  charges  on 
the  public  debt. 

In  references  to  proposed  changes  in 
the  Social  Security  Act,  scattered 
throughout  the  message,  the  President 
indicated  his  intention  to  press  for  the 
widening  of  that  program.  He  specific- 
ally expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  use 
of  payroll  taxes  as  a  measure  of  war 
finance  unless  the  worker  is  given  his 
full  money's  worth  in  increased  social 
security.  "From  the  inception  of  the 
social  security  program  in  1935,"  said 
the  President,  "it  has  been  planned  to 
increase  the  number  of  persons  covered 
and  to  provide  protection  against  haz- 
ards not  initially  included.  By  expand- 
ing the  program  now,  we  advance  the 
organic  development  of  our  social  se- 
curity system  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute to  the  anti-inflationary  program." 

Further  recommendations  were:  an 
increase  in  the  coverage  of  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance,  addition  of  per- 
manent and  temporary  disability  and  hos- 
pitalization  payments  beyond  the  present 
benefit  programs ;  thr  liberalization  and 


through  the  proposed  legislation  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  would  be  in- 
creased in  1943  by  $2,000,000,000. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD  SEEMS  TO 
have  been  the  victor  in  the  tussle  for 
administrative  control  of  the  family  al- 
lotments and  allowance  program  for  men 
in  the  armed  services.  Fingers  crossed, 
however,  as  the  proposal  at  this  point  is 
hovering  somewhere  between  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  White  House  and  any- 
thing can  happen  before  it  lands  on 
Capitol  Hill.  As  yet  details  are  not 
available,  but  it  now  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  the  program  will  be  handled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 
Logically,  of  course,  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  With  welfare  offices  in  every  county 
seat  the  country  over,  the  bureau  not 
only  is  equipped  to  do  the  job  but  is 
ready  and  the  program,  under  its  direc- 
tion, could  get  under  way  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay. 

The  Budget  Bureau  is  being  pressed 
for  early  action.  The  situation  of  the 
families  of  men  on  Guam,  Wake,  and 
Midway  is  in  some  instances  most  de- 
plorable. Incidentally,  a  point  could  be 
raised  as  to  the  status  of  the  civilian 
personnel  on  the  captured  islands.  Were 
they  or  were  they  not  inducted  into  the 
military  service  when  they,  as  reported, 
manned  the  guns  and  picked  up  the 
fallen  weapons  of  the  service  men? 


THOSE  PEOPLE,  AND  THERE  ARE  MANY  OF 

them,  who  characterize  as  "devastating" 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Non-Essential 
Federal  Expenditures  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  January,  page  15]  find  a 
crumb  of  comfort  in  the  minority  views 
expressed  by  Senator  Robert  La  Follette, 
who  thus  sums  up  the  opposition :  "Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  recommenda- 
tions would  knock  some  of  the  major 
props  of  federal  support  out  from  under 
our  social  structure  in  the  lower  income 
levels  ...  at  a  time  when  national  unity 
and  national  strength  require  that  high 
morale  and  potential  abilities  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened  among  the  un- 
fortunate one  third  of  our  population 
which  has  just  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
with  an  economic  and  social  system  that 
has  treated  them  shabbily." 


IN  MID-JANUARY,  THE  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
tee  Investigating  National  Defense  Mi- 
gration (the  Tolan  Committee)  put  on 
an  impressive  and  illuminating  all-day 
hearing  on  the  extent  to  which  the  war 
economy  is  creating  problems  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  welfare.  Testimony 
was  presented  in  the  form  of  panel  dis- 
cussions by  a  group  of  seven  public 
health  experts  with  Dr.  Reginald  M.  At- 
water  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  as  moderator  and  by  seven 
public  welfare  administrators  with  Fred 
K.  Hoehler  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  as  moderator.  The 
session  was  concluded  by  testimony  from 
Malcolm  MacDonald,  former  British 
Minister  of  Health  and  now  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  United  Kingdom  in 
Canada,  on  British  experience  in  main- 
taining civilian  health  and  welfare. 

In  summarizing  the  discussion  of  the 
public  welfare  directors,  Mr.  Hoehler 
listed  seven  categories  of  war  need: 

Need  for  temporary  assistance  by 
workers  going  to  jobs  in  new  locations. 

Need  for  assistance  by  workers 
thrown  out  of  employment  due  to  short- 
ages of  material  and  conversion  to  war 
production. 

Need  of  dependents  of  men  in  service. 

Special  needs  for  expanded  services 
and  facilities  where  population  has  in- 
creased due  to  defense  or  war  activity. 

Possible  emergency  needs  growing  out 
of  attack  or  other  enemy  action. 

Needs  resulting  from  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Need  for  expansion  of  service  pro- 
grams such  as  child  welfare  activities, 
day  care  for  children  of  working  moth- 
ers, and  investigative  services  for  selec- 
tive service  boards. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Solomon  Lowenstein 

WHOEVER  knew  Solomon  Lowenstein,  whether  in 
the  wide  field  of  professional  activity  or  in  the 
privileged  circle  of  his  friendship,  feels  the  poorer  these 
days  because  of  his  passing.  More  than  once  in  recent  years 
illness  had  warned  him  of  over-drafts  on  his  physical 
strength,  but  his  inner  vitality  never  flagged.  He  died 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  day,  his  calendar  crowded 
with  appointments  with  people  seeking  his  counsel  and 
guidance.  He  died  as  he  had  lived  in  the  full  stream  of  life. 

Solomon  Lowenstein  was  a  kind  and  tolerant  man  with 
infinite  faith  in  his  fellows  and  infinite  patience  with  their 
frailties.  To  these  gifts  of  simple  understanding  was  added 
native  soundness  of  judgment  ripened  by  wide  experience 
and  by  intellectual  and  spiritual  integrity  into  a  rare 
quality  of  human  wisdom. 

Many  social  institutions,  sectarian  and  non-sectarian, 
many  thousands  of  people  whose  lives  are  touched  by  those 
institutions,  owe  much  to  Solomon  Lowenstein — more 
perhaps  than  they  realize,  for  he  had  a  talent  for  self- 
effacement  and  was  indifferent  to  "credit  lines."  His 
orderly  and  disciplined  mind  demanded  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion in  social  undertakings,  but  in  achieving  efficiency 
he  never  forgot  that  institutions  exist  for  people.  In 
planning  effectively  for  many  he  never  forgot  the  one. 

The  Home  Front 

WHAT  has  happened  in  Britain  foretells  a  public 
demand  that  the  leaders  in  our  civilian  agencies 
display  the  same  bold  and  courageous  leadership  which  is 
expected  of  our  military  leaders,"  predicts  Eric  H.  Biddle 
in  the  eagerly  awaited  report  on  his  observations  in  Eng- 
land as  special  representative  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association.  Pointing  out  that  early  in  the  war 
the  British  learned  by  the  hard  way  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  content  and  the  coordination  of  their 
social  services,  Mr.  Biddle  depicts  the  trial  and  error 
method  by  which  this  goal  was  achieved  and  offers  it  as  a 
guide  and  a  warning  to  public  officials  here.  Under  the 
title,  "The  Mobilization  of  the  Home  Front — the  British 
Experience  and  its  Significance  for  the  United  States," 
(price  60  cents  from  the  Public  Administration  Service, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago)  the  report  contains  five 
sections:  The  New  Role  of  Civilian  Agencies  points  up  the 
importance  of  the  home  front  in  modern  warfare  and  the 
necessity  of  guaranteeing  supplies  and  social  services  to 
insure  maximum  productivity;  The  Mobilization  of  Man- 
power traces  the  various  stages  by  which  the  British  in- 
tensified the  mobilization  of  their  manpower  for  the  armed 
forces,  civilian  defense,  and  industrial  production ;  The 
New  Strategy  on  the  Home  Front  describes  the  place  of 
the  British  social  services  in  bolstering  the  "energy  and 
spirit"  of  a  nation  engaged  in  total  warfare;  Organization 
on  the  Home  Front  outlines  the  administrative  problems 
that  arose  in  evolving  these  programs;  Administrative 
Principles  considers  the  application  of  the  British  experi- 
ence to  the  present  task  facing  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Biddle  emphasizes  three  principles  accepted  in 
Britain  which  the  American  people  must  adopt  if  they 
expect  to  achieve  success  in  the  war  effort:  a  positive 
purpose;  a  unified  mobilization  of  manpower  for  produc- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  armed  forces;  the  marshaling  of 
total  resources  through  existing  facilities  coordinated  and 
supervised  from  the  national  level. 

Get  a  Horse 

TIRES,  tires,  who  gets  the  tires?  Not  public  welfare 
workers,  that  much  is  clear.  In  determining  the 
priorities  among  "essential  services"  that  "relate  specifically 
to  the  protection  of  public  health  and  safety"  the  welfare 
workers  not  only  are  ranked  below  veterinarians  and 
garbage  collectors — they  aren't  ranked  at  all.  The  best  they 
can  do  in  covering  their  appointed  rounds  of  duty  is  to 
thumb  a  ride  with  a  doctor,  a  visiting  nurse,  a  mail  carrier, 
or  a  "vet,"  with  perhaps  an  occasional  lift  from  an  ambu- 
lance, a  fire  engine,  a  school  bus,  a  police  car,  or  a  garbage 
truck.  Or  get  a  horse.  Quarrel  with  it  or  not,  the  ruling 
on  tire  priorities  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is 
definite  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  it  will  be 
modified. 

Tire  troubles  will  be  felt  most  keenly  in  the  rural  areas 
where  ordinary  transportation  facilities  are  few,  if  any. 
There  the  whole  public  welfare  operation  has  grown  up  on 
wheels,  with  a  car  as  essential  to  the  job  of  a  social  worker 
as  a  hammer  is  to  that  of  a  carpenter.  The  ruling  will 
mean,  as  going  tires  wear  out,  a  complete  reorganization 
in  state  and  county  welfare  offices  of  routines  and  practices, 
many  of  which  stem  from  regulations  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Taking  time  by  the  forelock,  the  board  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Welfare 
Administrators  have  asked  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
review  its  requirements  in  the  light  of  the  new  situation 
while  several  state  welfare  directors  have  volunteered  to 
make  surveys  of  tire  problems,  immediate  and  inherent,  for 
the  information  of  the  board. 

For  what  cold  comfort  it  holds  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  priorities  now  enjoyed  by  the  welfare  workers' 
betters  will  not  mean  very  much  for  very  long.  Maybe 
there  won't  be  any  tires — new  or  retreaded — even  for 
the  "vets." 

New  Rules  for  Aliens 

THE  help  of  the  social  agencies  is  being  enlisted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  interpreting  to  resident 
aliens  of  German,   Italian,   and  Japanese  citizenship   the 
identification  requirements  going  into  effect  this  month. 

The  regulations  oblige  all  enemy  aliens  fourteen  years 
of  age  or  older  to  secure  and  carry  a  certificate  of  identifi- 
cation. This  wartime  safeguard,  which  will  affect  about 
1,100,000  Japanese,  German,  and  Italian  nationals  living 
here,  is  being  administered  through  the  post  offices  by 
Earl  G.  Harrison,  former  director  of  alien  registration, 
and  now  a  special  assistant  to  U.  S.  Attorney  General, 
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Francis  Riddle  [see  Sumey  Graphic,  February  1941,  page 
58].  Applications  for  identification  certificates  must  be 
filed  in  eight  western  states  between  February  2  and 
February  7 ;  in  the  rest  of  the  country  between  February 
9  and  28.  The  alien  must  take  to  the  post  office  with  him 
his  alien  registration  receipt  card  and  three  small  recent 
photographs,  and  must  furnish  detailed  information  as  to 
his  employment  record,  his  close  relatives  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  his  organizational  connections.  The 
blanks  also  give  the  applicant  opportunity,  if  he  wishes, 
to  state  how  he  happened  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
to  set  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  persons  willing 
to  vouch  for  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  Printed 
instructions  are  available  at  all  post  offices  and  at  many 
social  agencies.  The  alien  should  secure  and  study  a  copy 
before  he  goes  to  file  his  application. 

The  Certificate  of  Identification  will  be  a  booklet  con- 
taining the  name,  address,  description,  photograph,  finger- 
print, and  signature  of  the  alien,  and,  unlike  his  registration 
receipt  card,  he  must  carry  it  with  him  at  all  times. 
Failure  'to  comply  with  the  new  regulations  may  be 
punished  by  severe  penalties,  including  possible  internment 
"for  the  duration." 

Attorney  General  Biddle  has  stated:  "The  objective  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  issuing  identification  certifi- 
cates to  aliens  of  enemy  nationalities  is  the  dual  one  of 
strengthening  our  internal  safety  and  protecting  the  loyal 
alien,  even  if  he  has  become  technically  an  alien  enemy." 
Mr.  Harrison  adds,  "Everything  will  be  handled  in  the 
American  way — but  with  the  grim  determination  that 
should  prevail  in  a  great  democracy  during  wartime." 

Georgia  Peonage 

THE  Georgia  Contract  Labor  Law,  enacted  in  1903, 
was  held  unconstitutional  last  month  by  a  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  a 
violation  of  the  anti-slavery  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  federal  statute  forbidding  peonage.  Under 
the  Georgia  law,  any  contract  laborer  who  for  any  reason 
was  unable  to  fulfil  his  contract  or  to  discharge  a  debt 
which  he  had  assumed  in  connection  with  it  was  liable  to 
prosecution.  The  law  threw  upon  the  accused  the  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  and  the  burden  of  proof,  making  defense 
difficult  and  conviction  almost  inevitable  in  communities 
where  labor  conditions  of  this  kind  are  the  rule. 

In  the  case  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  appellant 
was  Ira  Taylor,  a  Negro  who,  it  was  charged  by  a  Georgia 
country  storekeeper,  had  broken  an  agreement  to  "work 
out"  a  debt  by  doing  manual  labor  at  $1.25  a  day.  Under 
Georgia  law,  Mr.  Taylor  could  not  be  sworn  as  a  witness 
in  his  own  behalf,  though  he  was  allowed  to  make  an 
unsworn  statement  which  "shall  have  such  force  only  as 
the  jury  may  think  right  to  give  it."  In  this  statement,  he 
denied  that  there  was  any  contract  between  himself  and  the 
storekeeper,  R.  L.  Hardie,  or  that  Mr.  Hardie  ever  had 
given  him  $19.50,  as  the  employer  claimed.  Convicted 
under  the  Contract  Labor  Law  as  "a  common  cheat  and 
swindler,"  Mr.  Taylor's  sentence  was  a  fine  of  $35,  or 
eight  months'  labor  "in  a  public  work  camp." 

In  their  brief,  his  attorneys,  Leonard  Haas  and  T.  T. 
Purdom  of  Atlanta,  based  their  argument  chiefly  on 
Bailey  v.  Alabama,  in  which  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  declared  a  similar  Alabama 
statute  unconstitutional.  The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  in 


three  cases  had  refused  to  follow  the  ruling  in  the  Bailey- 
case.  The  brief  quoted  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  in  1939:  "There  are 
more  Negroes  held  by  these  debt  slavers  than  were  actually 
owned  as  slaves  before  the  war  between  the  states.  The 
method  is  the  only  thing  which  has  changed." 

The  decision  in  Taylor  v.  Georgia  does  not  change 
un-American  employment  patterns  to  be  found  in  a  great 
many  communities  of  Georgia  and  of  other  southern  states. 
But  it  does  render  less  hopeless  the  condition  of  the 
Georgia  laborer  who,  under  the  Contract  Labor  Law, 
faced  the  possibility  of  prosecution,  conviction,  and  the 
chain  gang  if  he  ventured  to  attempt  to  change  jobs. 

"Any  Bonds  Today?" 

JOE  GAMBINI  of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  he  helps  support  his  parents  and  his  nine  sisters 
and  brothers.  Recently  he  received  $170.05  in  unpaid 
wages  and  overtime.  He  turned  to  the  inspector  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
who  had  brought  about  the  wage  restitution,  and  asked 
what  he  had  better  do  with  this  windfall.  He  followed  the 
inspector's  suggestion,  and  now  owns  eight  $25  defense 
bonds. 

The  inspector's  advice  was  in  line  with  the  wartime 
policy  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  Its  nine  hundred 
inspectors  throughout  the  country  are  instructed  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  savings  stamps  and  bonds,  to  "help 
win  the  war"  while  giving  the  worker  himself  a  backlog 
for  the  post-war  period.  Joe  Gambini  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  heeding  this  advice. 

Three  days  before  Christmas,  the  Baltimore  meat 
packing  firm  of  W.  H.  Schluderberg-T.  J.  Kurdle  Co., 
paid  some  ninety  employes  a  total  of  $45,374  in  restitution 
for  overtime;  of  this,  $22,000  went  into  savings  stamps 
and  bonds.  In  the  same  month,  employes  of  the  Stewart- 
Warner  Corporation,  Chicago,  invested  $6,500  of  a  volun- 
tary $29,300  restitution  in  the  same  way.  Employes  of  the 
Western  Light  and  Telephone  Co.,  Kansas  City,  recently 
received  $25,694  in  restitution ;  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
sum  went  into  defense  securities. 

And  So  On   .   .   . 

NEARLY  150  social  workers  and  social  work  educators 
have  followed  the  lead  of  the  social  scientists  in 
signing  a  petition  to  Governor  Leon  C.  Phillips  of  Okla- 
homa, urging  him  to  halt  the  criminal  syndicalism  prose- 
cutions and  "book  trials"  in  Oklahoma  County  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  January,  page  21].  The  second 
petition  was  sponsored  by  E.  C.  Lindeman  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  Helen  Hall  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  and  Harry  L.  Lurie  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds.  •  •  The 
War  Production  Board  has  established  priorities  in  knit- 
ting, in  order  to  conserve  wool  "that  is  needed  for 
more  essential  purposes."  Hereafter  when  a  commanding 
officer  wants  handknit  sweaters,  he  will  apply  to  the  Red 
Cross,  which  will  arrange  to  have  the  garments  made. 
But  unless  they  are  helping  fill  such  an  order,  women  are 
directed  to  put  aside  their  knitting  needles,  and  thus  check 
the  consumption  of  tons  of  wool  for  handmade  sweaters, 
socks,  and  mufflers  "for  the  boys,"  many  of  which  might 
simply  accumulate  in  warehouses. 
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The  Social  Front 


Welfare  and  Defense 


I 


N  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  relationship 
between  Red  Cross  chapters  and  state 
and  local  defense  councils  for  meeting 
emergency  needs  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  .the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  last  month  issued  a  joint 
statement  defining  the  services  available 
through  the  Red  Cross  chapters  and  de- 
scribing means  whereby  they  might  be 
utilized  by  defense  councils.  The  state- 
ment called  upon  the  ARC  chapters  and 
the  defense  councils  to  develop  local  plans 
of  cooperation  and  to  avoid  duplication  in 
services  and  training  courses  by  utilizing 
to  the  fullest  and  expanding  the  long 
established  Red  Cross  activities.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  Red  Cross  chapters 
operating  during  a  period  of  emergency 
will  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  de- 
fense councils  or  appropriate  government 
officials. 

Another  angle  of  the  ARC's  role  in  the 
defense  picture  was  clarified  last  month 
by  a  statement  of  its  relationships  to 
public  welfare  agencies,  worked  out  by 
representatives  of.  the  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
and  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services.  The  statement  set  up 
a  general  outline  of  responsibilities  to 
guide  Red  Cross  chapters  and  local  and 
state  public  welfare  agencies  in  formu- 
lating working  agreements,  particularly 
in  regard  to  home  service  to  service  and 
ex-service  men  and  their  families  and 
home  service  to  civilians.  Recognizing 
the  unevenness  of  public  welfare  facilities 
throughout  the  country,  it  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  agreements  having  their 
foundation  in  the  local  situation  with  Red 
Cross  chapters  assuming  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  responsibility  where  public 
welfare  services  are  sparse.  In  regard 
to  special  Red  Cross  services  such  as 
communication  and  information  in  which 
the  chapters  act  as  liaison  between  mili- 
tary men  and  their  families,  the  reporting 
service  in  which  the  chapters  obtain 
social  histories  at  the  request  of  military 
and  naval  authorities,  the  claims  service 
in  which  the  chapters  assist  disabled  ex- 
service  men  in  filing  compensation  claims, 
the  outline  advises  clearance  with  other 
agencies  for  pertinent  data  and  points  out 
that  the  services  are  available  to  these 
agencies  and  their  clients. 

In  discharging  their  family  service 
function  to  the  families  of  service 
and  ex-service  men,  chapters  are  advised 
to  refer  all  clients  eligible  for  relief  to 
the  public  welfare  agencies,  except  where 


public  relief  is  not  available,  and  to  con- 
fine their  activities  to  providing  financial 
aid  for  special  needs  and  offering  con- 
sultation and  "helpful  activity"  toward 
meeting  family  difficulties.  Red  Cross 
chapters  offering  home  service  to  civilians, 
generally  special  aid  not  available  from 
the  public  departments,  such  as  the  pro- 
vision of  eyeglasses,  dentures  and  the 
like,  are  advised  to  remember  their  prior 
responsibility  to  service  and  ex-service 
men  and  their  families  and  to  avoid  dup- 
licating the  work  of  some  other  com- 
munity agency. 

In  another  clarifying  statement  issued 
last  month,  the  OCD  defined  its  relation- 
ship to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The 
statement  involved  an  agreement  for  the 
use  of  Boy  Scouts  in  the  enrolled  volun- 
teer groups  of  Civilian  Defense  Protec- 
tion as  assistants  in  emergency  medical 
units,  as  fire  watchers,  as  messengers.  It 
was  agreed  that  in  carrying  out  these  as- 
signed tasks  Boy  Scouts  will  be  acting  as 
a  part  of  the  civilian  defense  organization 
and  will  be  working  under  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  defense 
council.  The  statement  called  on  all  de- 
fense councils  and  Boy  Scout  councils  to 
develop  local  plans  of  coordination. 

Information  Centers — The  division  of 
health  and  social  services  of  the  Boston 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  last  month 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  Regis- 
tration and  Information  Office  under 
which  twelve  district  offices  will  act  as 
neighborhood  information  centers  where 
Bostonians  may  go  to  find  out  about  the 
health  and  welfare  resources  available  to 
them.  The  centers  will  also  be  available 
to  selective  service  boards  for  referral  of 
rejected  draftees  in  need  of  medical  and 
social  service  advice.  Already  space  in 
six  city  health  units  has  been  allotted  for 
the  centers,  which  will  be  manned  by 
volunteers  drawn  from  the  social  and 
health  agencies  in  the  locality.  Settle- 
ment houses,  boys'  clubs,  YMCA's, 
YWCA's  and  other  neighborhood  organi- 
zations will  serve  as  sub-centers.  Eleanor 
S.  Washburn  of  the  Boston  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  new  project.  .  .  .  Seven  pri- 
vate family  agencies  in  New  York  last 
month  announced  a  joint  plan  under 
which  their  forty-three  central  and  dis- 
trict offices  are  to  function  as  neighbor- 
hood advice  bureaus  in  times  of  emerg- 
ency. They  are  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  the  Catholic 


Charities  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York,  the  Jewish  Family  Welfare  So- 
ciety, the  Jewrish  Social  Service  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  the  Staten  Island  Social  Serv- 
ice, Inc.  During  emergencies  the  bureaus 
will  be  open  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis 
and  will  cooperate  closely  with  other  wel- 
fare agencies,  rest  centers,  casualty  sta- 
tions, hospitals,  health  centers,  and  simi- 
lar community  facilities. 

Ready— Pennsylvania's  sixty-seven  coun- 
ty boards  of  assistance  have  been  asked 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance to  have  their  staffs  and  facilities 
"immediately  available  for  emergency 
work  under  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
the  event  of  any  disaster  affecting  the 
civilian  population."  In  a  letter  notifying 
the  Red  Cross  of  this  preparation,  How- 
ard L.  Russell,  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment, pointed  out  that  precedents  for  the 
cooperation  between  the  state  welfare 
agency  and  the  Red  Cross  have  been  es- 
tablished on  a  number  of  occasions,  not- 
ably at  times  of  flood  when  public  assist- 
ance employes  "have  been  turned  over  to 
the  Red  Cross  on  an  hour's  notice  for 
emergency  assignment." 

In  Print —  The  Brookings  Institution 
study,  "Curtailment  of  Non-Defense  Ex- 
penditures," by  Henry  P.  Seidemann 
[see  Survey  Mldmonthly,  January  1942, 
page  16]  is  now  available  as  a  pamphlet. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  In  response  to 
many  requests  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago,  is  making  available  (10  cents) 
the  full  text  of  the  speech,  "The  Minis- 
try of  Health  at  War,"  made  at  its 
December  meeting  in  Washington  by  the 
Hon.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  Great  Brit- 
ain's former  Minister  of  Health,  now 
High  Commissioner  for  the  United  King- 
dom in  Canada. 


Education 

JPUROPEANS  recently  naturalized  as 
"*  American  citizens  recognize  the 
schools  as  the  most  important  factor  in 
their  assimilation.  They  feel  no  sense  of 
obligation  to  any  other  agency  or  organi- 
zation. These  were  the  findings  of  a 
group  of  young  people  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
who  for  several  years  have  studied  their 
city  in  its  various  aspects,  and  last  year 
focused  their  study  on  the  ethnic  groups 
represented  in  Newark.  They  met  with 
leaders  of  the  nationalities  most  largely 
represented  in  the  community:  Poles, 
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Germans,  Italians,  Lithuanians,  Slovaks, 
and  Portuguese.  As  reported  in  Inter- 
cultural  Education  News  (Service  Bur- 
eau for  Intercultural  Education,  221 
West  57  Street,  New  York),  these  recent 
immigrants  felt  that,  in  addition  to  the 
schools,  "neighborliness  contributes 
greatly  to  the  aliens'  integration  into  the 
community." 

Library  Meetings — Libraries  as  "arsen- 
als for  national  defense"  was  the  theme 
of  the  midwinter  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  Chicago. 
The  association's  statement  of  policy  for 
1942  urged  that  libraries  be  used  as  war 
information  centers ;  as  sources  of  techni- 
cal information  for  industrial  defense 
workers  and  students;  as  "sources  of 
authentic  information  and  sound  teach- 
ings in  the  fields  of  government,  history, 
and  international  relations."  Tolerance 
toward  the  cultural  accomplishments  of 
enemy  nations  also  was  emphasized  at  the 
conference.  The  association  recom- 
mended federal  aid  to  states  and  local 
communities  for  adequate  library  service 
in  defense  areas;  and  for  provision  of 
technical  books  and  professional  help  for 
workers  in  defense  industry  or  defense 
training.  .  .  .  The  1942  conference  of  the 
ALA  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
June  22  to  27. 

Yearbook — Social  studies  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  the  subject  of  the 
twelfth  yearbook  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  edited  by  William 
E.  Young.  (Price  $2,  from  the  executive 
secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.)  The  yearbook, 
which  includes  discussions  by  a  dozen 
educators  on  philosophy  and  materials, 
seeks  to  show  "the  place  of  the  child  in 
the  social  setting  and  how  the  social 
studies  may  function  to  clarify  and  im- 
prove the  child's  status."  It  also  inter- 
prets "the  impact  of  social  and  industrial 
change  upon  the  child's  place  in  society, 
and  the  resulting  responsibility  of  the 
social  studies  in  the  necessary  adaptations 
of  the  child  and  society,  to  the  enrichment 

of  both." 

\ 
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Safety  for  Children — Children  in  our 
society  have  been  needlessly  protected 
against  every  unpleasant  aspect  of  life, 
Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  author  and  anthro- 
pologist, told  1,000  teachers  of  pre-school 
children  at  the  annual  Luella  A.  Palmer 
Memorial  Conference  in  New  York  City 
last  month.  The  present  system  of  edu- 
cation is  based  on  the  belief  that  a  single 
experience  of  fear,  violence  or  sudden 
death  has  a  devastating  effect  on  a  child's 
personality,  she  stated,  and  cited  examples 
in  primitive  societies  where  children  wit- 
ness birth,  death,  and  accident  without 
showing  signs  of  strain.  She  also  cited 
examples  of  London  children  who,  when 
separated  from  parents  or  teachers,  suf- 


fered more  from  shock  and  nervousness 
than  children  who  remained  in  the  city 
and  experienced  the  horrors  of  the  blitz. 
"So  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  children  are 
with  the  parents  and  teachers  they  know 
and  trust,  no  bomb  is  sufficient  to  wreck 
their  nervous  systems,"  she  said,  adding: 
"If  adults  aren't  scared  the  children 
aren't — if  adults  are,  the  children  are. 
Just  believe  that  most  of  the  children 
can  be  kept  safe  and  you  will  be  able  to 
keep  them  safe." 

"Children  in  Wartime,"  a  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Child  Study 
Association,  221  West  57  Street,  New 
York,  offers  answers  to  parents'  ques- 
tions, and  stresses  the  point  that,  "so  far 
as  their  [the  children's]  morale  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  parents  who  determine 
the  mood." 

Record  and  Report — The  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs  of  the  National  Board  of 
the  YMCA  offers  "Educating  for  Civil 
Responsibility:  A  Guide  to  Policy  and 
Practice  in  Public  Affairs  Education." 
Price  $1.25,  from  the  Association  Press, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  .  .  . 
The  annual  report  of  the  Young  Men's 
Vocational  Foundation,  Inc.,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  includes  sections  on 
juvenile  delinquency,  a  clinical  experi- 
ment in  rebuilding  morale,  major  ob- 
stacles to  placing  juvenile  delinquents, 
outlook  and  needs  for  the  coming  year. 
...  Bulletin  No.  16  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  is  a 
"source  unit"  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
group  leaders  who  are  guiding  highschool 
students  and  other  young  adults  in  the 
study  of  American  civil  liberties.  Price 
30  cents,  from  the  National  Education 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

About  Housing 

TN  mid-January  Congress  finally  passed 
the  amendment  to  the  Lanham  act, 
providing  another  $300,000,000  for  war 
housing.  Thus,  to  date,  nearly  $1,000,- 
000,000  has  been  provided  by  Congress 
for  this  purpose.  As  of  January  1,  63,684 
dwelling  units  built  with  public  funds 
had  been  completed  and  money  allocated 
for  another  129,154.  The  new  funds 
should  produce  75,000  additional  units. 
In  the  bill  as  finally  enacted  some  of 
the  undesirable  features  of  the  original 
House  version  were  eliminated.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly  January  1942,  page 
16.]  The  new  act  raises  the  average 
permissible  cost  of  a  dwelling  unit  from 
$3,500  to  $3,750  within  the  continental 
United  States  and  from  $4,000  to  $4,250 
elsewhere;  and  provides  that  rentals, 
though  based  on  the  value  of  a  project, 
may  be  adjusted  during  the  emergency 
to  the  tenants'  incomes. 

The  Federal  Works  Administrator  is 


given  full  authority  to  construct  projects 
through  such  public  agencies  as  he 
chooses,  though  he  must  consult  with 
local  public  officials  and  local  housing 
authorities. 

Demountable  Housing —  The  biggest 
single  step  yet  taken  to  speed  up  the  de- 
fense housing  program  came  with  the 
announcement  of  plans  for  42,000  de- 
mountable houses  to  be  built  in  fifty 
defense  areas  at  a  cost  of  $153,000,000, 
and  for  5,667  dormitory  units  and  trail- 
ers for  twerfty-two  localities.  Construct- 
ed by  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  they 
will  consume  more  than  half  of  the 
special  funds  recently  made  available  di- 
rectly to  the  President  for  emergency 
housing.  According  to  the  Coordinator 
of  Defense  Housing  such  demountable 
units,  designed  for  rapid  erection  and 
ready  removal  to  other  localities,  are  "the 
best  answer  to  acute  housing  shortages 
in  defense  communities  where  the  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  decline  in  the  post 
war  period  and  where  ghost  towns 
might  result  from  too  much  permanent 
construction  to  meet  emergency  needs." 
A  large  proportion  will  be  prefabricated, 
and  official  pronouncement  promises  that 
they  will  be  as  well  planned  and  well 
built  as  permanent  housing. 

Notes  on  Air  Raids —  With  tenants  of 
most  commercial  and  residential  build- 
ings and  large  scale  housing  projects, 
public  and  private,  prepared  for  action 
in  the  event  of  air  raids  on  coastal  cities, 
untenanted  and  unprotected  buildings 
now  present  the  greatest  danger  to  effec- 
tive protection  of  a  city.  New  York 
City  alone  has  about  5.000  tenements  in 
this  category.  Housers  and  forward- 
looking  realtors  are  urging  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  them,  since  London's 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  vacated 
and  abandoned  structures  are  a  special 
menace  during  air  raids.  .  .  .  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  has  an- 
nounced it  will  not  refuse  loans  on  prop- 
erties damaged  by  enemy  bombs,  or  re- 
quire that  they  be  repaired  in  advance 
of  mortgage  insurance.  This  is  in  con- 
trast with  the  usual  FHA  regulation 
that  foreclosed  properties  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  mortgagee  to  the  ad- 
ministrator "undamaged  by  fire,  earth- 
quake, flood,  tornado  or  waste"  before 
insurance  debentures  are  issued. 

Post-War  Planning —  Housing  is  figur- 
ing in  the  many  discussions  of  post-war 
planning  going  on  today.  A  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials  is  already  studying  the  subject 
of  housing,  urban  rebuilding,  and  related 
problems  in  a  post-war  world.  Though 
still  in  the  initial  stages  of  exploration, 
the  committee  maintains  that  "we  must 
undertake  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities  in 
patterns  suited  to  the  realities  of  today, 
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not  to  the  speculative  hopes  of  the  past 
...  It  is  conceivable  that  while  many 
functions  may  continue  to  be  better  per- 
formed in  existing  cities,  others  will  be 
economically  performed  in  newer  and 
simpler  types  of  community  and  rural 
environment." 

Other  constructive  ideas  on  post-war 
possibilities  are  offered  in  a  100-page 
pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  "A  Handbook 
of  Urban  Redevelopment  in  the  United 
States,"  which  embodies  findings  and 
recommendations  of  a  year's  study.  The 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  also  are  giv- 
ing attention  to  this  problem,  with  re- 
ports forthcoming.  Underlying  all  these 
studies  is  the  realization  that  urban  re- 
building will  offer  a  great  opportunity 
to  take  up  the  slack  in  employment  after 
the  war. 

USHA —  Three  hundred  thousand 
people  have  actually  moved  from  the 
slums  and  are  living  in  homes  built  by 
local  housing  authorities  in  more  than 
three  quarters  of  the  states  in  the 
Union.  Thus  the  U.  S.  Housing  Author- 
ity reports  on  its  progress  in  the  four 
years  of  its  existence,  1937-41.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  there  were  complete 
or  under  construction  179,227  homes  in 
701  projects  located  in  477  cities  in 
thirty-seven  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Hawaii.  The  average  rent  for  shelter 
and  utilities  was  $17.67  a  month.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  the  tenants  had  in- 
comes below  $1,000;  20  percent  between 
$1,000  and  $1,200. 

Owned  and  operated  by  622  local  au- 
thorities, the  majority  of  these  projects 
are  in  small  and  medium  sized  com- 
munities. A  third  are  in  cities  with  a 
population  under  25,000;  only  5  percent 
in  cities  with  over  1,000,000.  No  more 
funds  are  now  available  to  USHA  for 
its  regular  housing  program,  though  it 
is  estimated  that  by  1950  there  may  be 
an  accumulated  shortage  of  10,000,000 
homes. 

The  Printed  Word — "A  Housing 
Manual,"  by  Ethel  Ideson  and  Bleecker 
Marquette,  covers  just  about  every  as- 
pect of  housing  in  its  seventy-five  pages, 
including  sections  on  slums,  financing, 
home-ownership,  legislations,  defense. 
It  should  be  a  valuable  aid  to  teachers 
in  upper  elementary  grades  and  high- 
schools  everywhere.  Price  50  cents  from 
the  Better  Housing  League,  312  West 
9th  Street,  Cincinnati.  .  .  .  "Family 
Housing  and  Facilities,"  Miscellaneous 
Publications  No.  399,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  describes  housing  condi- 
tions of  families  of  different  income 
levels  in  small  cities,  villages,  and  farm 
counties.  With  over  half  its  200-odd 
pages  devoted  to  tables,  this  survey  con- 
tains valuable  source  material.  It  is  a 


part  of  the  consumer-purchaser  studies 
undertaken  to  provide  comprehensive 
data  on  incomes  and  composition  of 
American  families.  Price  25  cents  from 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"Graded  Rents,"  by  John  Ihlder, 
Notes  No.  6  on  Management  Practice, 
published  by  the  Management  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Officials,  is  a  concise  description  of 
a  system  originated  and  successfully  put 
into  operation  by  Washington's  Alley 
Dwelling  Authority.  Price  20  cents 
from  the  NAHO,  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago.  .  .  .  "Films  on  Housing," 
"Housing  Courses  in  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities 1941-42,"  and  "More  About 
Housing"  are  three  leaflets  available 
from  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority, 
Washington.  The  first  two  give  com- 
prehensive listings  on  their  respective 
subjects.  The  third  lists  publications  and 
visual  aids  selected  chiefly  for  teachers 
and  students.  .  .  .  "The  St.  Marks 


Neighborhood,"  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Housing,  Community 
Service  Society,  is  a  study  of  twenty-two 
blocks  of  New  York's  lower  East  Side 
made  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  plan 
for  their  rehabilitation  by  private  capital. 
Undertaken  by  the  CSS  in  cooperation 
with  certain  departments  of  New  York 
University,  it  offers  a  demonstration  of  a 
cooperative  study  in  neighborhood  re- 
planning.  Price  50  cents  from  CSS,  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Private  Housing — -Private  industry  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  supply  of  de- 
fense housing,  according  to  Federal 
Housing  Administrator  Abner  H.  Fer- 
guson. Most  of  the  nearly  220,000 
FHA-inspected,  privately-financed  houses 
that  went  into  construction  in  1941  were, 
he  said,  in  defense  areas,  and  were 
valued  at  less  than  $6,000  each.  He  neg- 
lected to  add,  however,  that  most  of 
the  FHA  housing  is  for  sale,  and  not 
for  rent. 


Among  the  States 


LjMGHT  state  legislatures  will  hold 
regular  sessions  this  year.  They  are 
those  of  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Louisiana.  All 
convened  in  January  except  Louisiana 
which  will  not  meet  until  May  11.  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  and  Maine  are  having 
special  sessions.  Civilian  defense  meas- 
ures and  appropriations  to  pay  for  them 
are  foremost  on  all  the  agenda.  Few 
show  any  indications  of  more  than  rou- 
tine concern  with  matters  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

Defense  Effects —  That  the  problems 
which  defense  preparations  have  brought 
to  welfare  departments  vary  in  kind  and 
intensity  even  within  one  state  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  a  recent  progress  report 
issued  by  the  state  and  county  public  wel- 
fare officials  of  Alabama,  who  for  some 
time  have  been  meeting  together  periodi- 
cally for  joint  discussions  of  the  effect  of 
defense  activities  on  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  discussions  revealed  that 
Alabama's  counties  can  be  classified  into 
three  types :  those  to  which  defense  activi- 
ties have  brought  overpopulation, 
crowded  living,  and  all  the  attendant  con- 
ditions of  boom  towns;  those  suffering 
from  out-migration  and  the  consequences 
of  population  loss ;  those  only  indirectly 
affected  whose  most  manifest  symptems, 
higher  living  costs  and  general  restless- 
ness, are  common  denominators  of  all  the 
communities.  One  of  the  gravest  difficul- 
ties facing  the  welfare  departments  in  the 
congested  areas  is  the  rise  in  child  wel- 
fare problems  occasioned  by  the  lack  of 
educational  and  recreational  facilities. 


From  one  area  came  the  report  that 
juvenile  delinquency  had  jumped  500  per- 
cent over  a  year  ago.  Another  area  re- 
ported numerous  violations  of  the  State 
Child  Labor  Law.  Child  labor  is  also 
on  the  increase  in  the  areas  suffering 
from  out-migration  where  a  shortage  of 
labor  supply  has  resulted  in  children  being 
taken  out  of  school  to  help  on  the  farms. 
The  welfare  departments  in  these  areas 
have  faced  an  increasing  number  of  de- 
sertion cases  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
defense  migrants  to  send  back  financial 
support  for  their  families.  Most  of  these 
counties  also  are  experiencing  an  increase 
in  applications  for  old  age  assistance, 
brought  about  by  persons  formerly  sup- 
ported by  relatives  who  have  left  for 
greener  pastures.  Increased  applications 
for  all  categories  of  assistance,  noted  in 
counties  of  all  types,  are  attributed  to  the 
inability  of  marginal  families  to  meet 
their  obligations  because  of  the  rise  in 
living  costs.  Public  welfare  departments 
of  all  counties  also  have  found  them- 
selves involved  in  additional  community 
activities  such  as  providing  service  to  the 
local  draft  boards,  working  with  volun- 
teer groups,  planning  for  inter-agency 
coordination  and  recreational  programs. 
The  report  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Alabama  Social  Welfare,  monthly 
publication  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Audit — Urged  on  by  the  demands  of  an 
organized  group  of  beneficiaries  of  old 
age  assistance,  the  Colorado  state  auditor 
is  making  a  complete  audit  of  the  admin- 
istrative expense  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  from  January  1,  1937 
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to  the  first  of  this  year.  The  demanding 
group  asserts  that  "thousands  of  dollars" 
which  should  be  used  for  old  age  assist- 
ance are  being  used  in  the  administration 
of  such  things  as  aid  to  dependent  child- 
ren, the  blind,  and  the  tuberculous.  It 
also  claims  that  administrative  funds 
have  been  used  unnecessarily  for  sending 
welfare  workers  to  school. 

The  Aged — The  horse-racing  season  in 
Florida  holds  hope  for  some  8,000  ap- 
plicants for  old  age  assistance  in  that 
state  whose  eligibility  is  now  being  in- 
vestigated. As  soon  as  the  racetrack 
levies  voted  by  the  last  legislature  be- 
come available  the  State  Welfare  Board 
promises  cash  grants  to  the  waiting  list. 
...  In  the  state  of  Washington  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Union  is  preparing  upward 
revisions  for  the  $40  monthly  provision 
of  the  old  age  assistance  initiative  which, 
under  the  laws  of  the  state,  is  due  to  be 
put  before  the  people  again  this  year. 
The  union  has  drafted  a  clause  which 
provides  for  a  proportionate  increase  in 
grants  with  each  5  percent  increase  in 
living  costs.  .  .  .  Last  December  Texas 
shouldered  the  heaviest  OAA  load  in  the 
nation  with  47  percent  of  its  residents 
over  sixty-five  receiving  aid.  Average 
grants  were  $19.13.  .  .  .  On  December 
20,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  date 
Vermont  first  sent  out  OAA  checks,  40 
percent  of  the  original  recipients  were 
still  alive  and  on  the  rolls.  .  .  .  Massa- 
chusetts' liberalized  old  age  assistance 
law  will  become  effective  April  30.  On 


that  date  minimum  grants  will  be  in- 
creased from  $30  to  $40  for  single  per- 
sons, and  from  $50  to  $65  for  couples; 
residence  requirements  will  be  lowered 
from  five  to  three  years  preceding  date 
of  application ;  real  estate  equity  up  to 
$3,000  will  become  exempt  from  any 
lien.  To  meet  the  additional  costs  to 
the  state,  the  law  increases  a  surtax  on 
certain  incomes  from  10  to  13  percent 
and  introduces  a  5  percent  tax  on  all 
meals  costing  over  $1. 

ADC — Social  workers  in  Kentucky 
have  not  given  up  their  fight  to  bring  to 
the  state  federally  approved  programs  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the 
blind  and  are  urging  the  legislative  coun- 
cil to  approve  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  authorizing  the  state 
to  participate  in  these  phases  of  the 
social  security  program.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  authorizing  such  participation 
now  is  awaiting  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  If  it  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional an  amendment  must  be  adopted, 
but  unless  the  legislative  council  ap- 
proves placing  the  amendment  before  the 
present  legislature  another  two  years 
must  elapse  before  a  legislature  can  au- 
thorize submission  of  the  amendment  to 
the  people. 

Connecticut's  new  aid-to-dependent- 
children  plan  was  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  on  December  24,  but 
payments  to  already  accepted  applicants 
were  made  retroactive  to  December  1. 


Jobs  and  Workers 


X/fAINTENANCE  of  child  labor 
standards,  in  spite  of  current 
pressures  to  relax  them,  is  urged  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee.  In 
the  January  10  issue  of  its  Information 
Service,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  makes 
its  annual  review  of  the  child  labor  situa- 
tion, and  points  out  that,  with  American 
entrance  into  the  war,  "the  employment 
of  children  is  increasing."  Material  sum- 
marized in  the  bulletin  makes  clear  that 
there  is  a  drive  to  permit  the  exploita- 
tion of  children  through  legalizing  em- 
ployment practices  now  forbidden  by  state 
law.  In  efforts  to  lower  the  school- 
leaving  age  (New  Jersey  and  Cali- 
fornia), to  relax  regulations  for  boys 
working  at  night  in  bowling  alleys  (New 
Jersey,  California,  and  Connecticut),  to 
exempt  caddies  from  the  child  labor  law 
(Pennsylvania),  to  lower  street  trades 
standards,  particularly  for  newsboys,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  older  workers  was 
urged  in  each  state  legislature  as  a  rea- 
son for  permitting  the  employment  of 
children  under  sixteen.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  is  resisting  all 


efforts  to  relax  child  labor  standards  for 
children  under  sixteen,  and  is  intensi- 
fying its  efforts  to  establish  in  all  states 
a  sixteen-year  age  minimum  for  employ- 
ment during  school  hours  and  a  four- 
teen-year age  minimum  for  employment 
outside  school  hours  for  children  not 
covered  by  the  federal  wage-hour  law. 
The  committee  urges  that  the  highschool 
student  who  contemplates  leaving  school 
have  careful  counseling  to  help  him  de- 
cide "whether  he,  individually,  can  con- 
tribute more  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  his  own  personal  future, 
by  going  into  industry  [or  the  armed 
forces]  or  by  completing  his  highschool 
work."  The  committee  also  urges  the 
need  for  safeguards  against  permitting 
young  people  to  enter  hazardous  occu- 
pations, or  to  work  under  unhealthful 
conditions. 

Work  permit  figures  for  fourteen-  and 
fifteen-year-olds  for  the  first  six  month.-! 
of  1941  in  twenty-nine  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  show  an  increase 
of  100  percent,  the  Monthly  News  of 
the  New  York  League  of  Women  Voters 
reports. 


Consumers  League — A  plan  to  carry 
on  its  program,  aimed  to  safeguard  and 
improve  labor  standards  in  New  York 
State,  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Con- 
sumers League  of  New  York  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Consumers  Lea- 
gue. Finding  it  impossible  to  maintain 
its  office  and  to  continue  the  services  of 
an  executive  secretary,  the  state  organi- 
zation has  created  an  executive  com- 
mittee, of  which  Elinore  M.  Herrick, 
regional  director  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  will  serve  as  chairman. 
Mrs.  Herrick  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  the  national  body.  The  state 
league  will  use  the  office  facilities  of  the 
National  League,  and  continue  to  func- 
tion in  situations  involving  New  York 
State  labor  law  under  the  war  produc- 
tion effort. 

Insurance — A  temporary  scheme  for 
"unemployment  assistance"  for  workers 
made  jobless  by  the  conversion  of  plants 
to  war  production  was  urged  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  a  letter  sent  to  Speaker 
Rayburn  on  January  21.  The  President 
suggested  an  appropriation  of  $300,- 
000,000,  to  provide  weekly  benefits 
amounting  to  60  percent  of  normal 
wages,  but  not  to  exceed  $24  a  week, 
for  not  more  than  26  weeks.  The  plan 
provides  that  no  displacement  benefit 
would  be  paid  to  any  person  who  re- 
fused to  take  vocational  training  to 
qualify  for  a  job  in  war  industry;  and 
for  administration  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board. 

A  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance of  the  Social  Security  Board  for 
1941,  shows  that  wages  were  credited 
during  the  year  to  approximately  five 
million  more  workers  than  the  number 
receiving  taxable  wages  in  1940.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  forty  million  workers 
in  covered  jobs  during  1941  amounted 
to  about  $41,000,000,000,  or  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  more  than  the  total 
of  taxable  wages  for  the  preceding  year. 

Identification — To  expedite  the  issu- 
ance of  birth  certificates  and  other  re- 
quired citizenship  identification  to  appli- 
cants for  jobs  in  industrial  plants  at 
work  on  secret  military  and  naval  con- 
tracts, the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services  has  appointed  a  nine- 
member  Vital  Records  Commission.  Dr. 
Lowell  J.  Reed  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity is  chairman  of  the  commission. 
State  health  departments  are  reported 
flooded  with  emergency  demands  for 
vital  statistics  records  needed  for  war 
industry  employment. 

Record  and  Report — The  American 
Library  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Labor  Education  Service, 
publishes  "Suggestions  for  a  Trade 
Union  Library,"  by  Orlie  Pell  and  Mil- 
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dred  T.  Stibitz.  Price  25  cents  from  the 
ALA,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. ...  A  suggested  reading  list,  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  students  in  work- 
ers' education  classes,  but  suitable  also 
for  other  adult  education  groups,  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Labor  Education 
Service,  437  West  59th  Street,  New 
York,  price  15  cents  (mimeographed). 
It  includes  novels,  plays,  biographies, 
and  "poetry  dealing  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems."  .  .  .  The  reports  of 
committees  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Eighth  National  Conference  on 
Labor  Legislation  in  November,  1941, 
are  available  in  Bulletin  52-A  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  On  request  from 
the  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hours  Standards —  Officials  of  two 
leading  industrial  states — Illinois  and 
New  York — have  stated  that  there  will 
be  no  blanket  suspension  of  labor  stand- 
ards in  getting  war  industry  on  a  24- 
hour,  seven-day  basis;  but  both  states 
are  providing  for  limited  exemptions  in 
specific  cases.  In  Illinois,  an  employer 
seeking  an  exemption  under  the  state 
eight-hour  law  for  women,  or  the  one- 
day-of-rest-in-seven  law  must  apply  to 


the  state  director  of  labor,  Francis 
Murphy,  furnishing  proof  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  war  production,  and  that  there 
is  an  actual  (not  an  artificial)  shortage 
of  workers  of  the  type  for  which  he 
asks  the  exemption.  The  employer  must 
agree  to  pay  time-and-a-half  or  double 
time  for  all  overtime,  and  he  must  file 
periodic  reports  with  the  director  of 
labor  on  the  employment  situation  in 
his  plant. 

In  New  York,  the  state  industrial 
commissioner,  Frieda  S.  Miller,  has  set 
up  a  special  unit  in  the  department  to 
handle  requests  for  exemptions  under  the 
state  eight-hour  and  night  work  laws  for 
women.  In  announcing  the  plan,  Miss 
Miller  stated :  "Where  legal  restrictions 
can  be  shown  to  interfere  with  maximum 
production,  applications  will  be  consid- 
ered for  permission  to  work  women  seven 
days  a  week  or  on  a  three-shift  basis,  or 
to  waive  other  provisions  of  law  restrict- 
ing their  employment."  New  York  offi- 
cials feel  that  present  labor  shortages  in 
the  state  are  due  in  part  to  "very  short- 
sighted policies  in  the  training  of  women 
for  the  war  industries.  The  vocational 
schools  frequently  refused  to  take  women 
trainees  because  they  could  not  be  placed 
while  there  was  still  such  a  big  supply 
of  male  labor." 


The  Public's  Health 


"TPHE  celebration  of  President  Roose- 
A  velt's  sixtieth  birthday  on  January 
30  culminated  the  fifth  annual  fund-rais- 
ing campaign  for  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Infantile  Paralysis,  the  ninth 
drive  since  organized  efforts  have  been 
underway  to  fight  the  dread  "polio."  It 
followed  a  year  in  which  the  disease 
struck  down  over  9,000  persons  through- 
out the  land,  bringing  the  total  of  new 
cases  for  the  last  three  years  to  26,000, 
the  highest  total  for  a  similar  period 
ever  recorded  in  this  country.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  foundation  in  1938, 
some  $2,700,000  of  the  money  raised  has 
been  left  in  local  chapters  for  treatment 
purposes ;  some  $3,280,000  has  gone  into 
the  foundation's  treasury  for  disburse- 
ment to  hospitals,  universities,  labora- 
tories for  educational  and  research  pur- 
poses. Grants  have  been  made  for 
studies  in  the  nature  and  action  of  the 
virus,  on  the  relation  between  poliomy- 
elitis infection  and  nutritional  status,  on 
treatment  of  after-effects.  Among  the 
most  sensational  happenings  in  the  asso- 
ciation's field  during  the  past  year  were 
the  discovery  of  the  ability  of  flies  to 
carry  the  virus  from  place  to  place  and 
the  endorsement  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Kenny  method  of  after-care  treatment. 
The  treatment,  introduced  in  this  coun- 
try two  years  ago  by  an  Australian 
graduate  nurse,  is  revolutionary  in  that 


its  handling  of  the  early  acute  stages  of 
the  disease  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
traditional  treatment  method.  Frames 
and  splints  are  abandoned  for  hot  appli- 
cations, gentle  massage  and  passive  exer- 
cise. The  treatment  has  been  in  use  in 
Australia  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

Food  and  Drugs — Two  firsts  added  to 
the  interest  of  1941  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  whose  annual  re- 
port has  just  been  issued.  It  was  the 
first  complete  year  in  which  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1938 
were  in  effect  and  the  first  in  which  the 
administration  operated  as  a  unit  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  During  the 
year  the  administration  seized  more  than 
1,000  shipments  of  food  because  of  filth 
or  decomposition.  These  included,  among 
other  items,  grapefruit  juice  made  from 
spoiled  fruit;  raw  coffee  filthy  from  dock 
sweepings;  coffee,  fruit,  and  cheese  in- 
fested with  insects;  decomposed  sea  food 
and  poultry;  flour  and  cornmeal  contain- 
ing weevils.  Action  taken  on  drug  prod- 
ucts included  seizures  of  dangerous 
preparations  for  chronic  alcoholism,  in- 
halants, reducing  preparations.  One  of 
the  most  sensational  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration during  the  year  was  its 
nationwide  investigation  to  locate  thou- 
sands of  sulfathiazole  tablets  mistakenly 
contaminated  with  a  highly  potent  seda- 


tive. This  investigation  involved  the 
cooperation  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
officials  in  making  over  37,000  visits  to 
distributors,  doctors,  and  druggists,  and 
in  examining  529,000  prescriptions  and 
1,593,000  invoices.  Altogether  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  in  1941  resulted  in  1,155 
prosecutions,  2,016  seizures,  2,605  de- 
nials of  entrance  for  consignments  from 
foreign  countries.  .  .  .  Control  of  the 
purity  and  potency  of  insulin,  essential 
drug  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  came 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  mid-December  with 
the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
food  and  drug  act.  The  amendment  he- 
came  necessary  because  of  the  expiration 
on  December  23  of  the  patents  held  by 
the  University  of  Toronto,  which  until 
that  date  had  maintained  an  effective 
control  through  a  licensing  system  and 
the  assaying  of  each  batch  of  insulin 
made. 

Hospital  Service — The  Associated  Hos- 
pital Service  of  New  York,  which  two 
years  ago  had  to  pull  in  its  horns  because 
of  financial  difficulties,  has  let  them  out 
again  to  allow  for  added  benefits  which 
will  increase  by  $1,000,000  annually  the 
service's  payments  to  hospitals  in  behalf 
'of  its  subscribers.  Under  the  new  regu- 
lations, semi-private  patients  who  find 
they  must  be  hospitalized  beyond  the 
twenty-one  day  free  period  will  be  al- 
lowed a  50  percent  discount  on  the  cost 
of  their  additional  stay  instead  of  the 
former  25  percent.  Other  increased 
benefits  include  a  rise  from  $5  to  $6  a 
day  in  the  credits  allowed  for  maternity 
cases  or  cases  arising  out  of  pregnancy 
and  a  liberalized  method  of  computing 
credits  for  private  room  patients.  The 
new  regulations  went  into  effect  on 
January  1.  At  the  same  time  the  service 
announced  that  6,000  of  its  contracts 
were  affected  by  its  policy  of  continuing 
enrollment  for  men  in  the  armed  forces, 
whose  medical  and  hospital  care  is  now 
the  responsibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Under  this  policy,  subscription 
charges  are  waived  for  single  men  and 
reduced  for  married  men  with  families 
still  eligible  for  benefits. 

Mental  Care — Because  20  percent  of 
the  patients  in  Illinois'  state  mental 
hospitals  have  been  found  to  be  without 
psychoses,  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  is  initiating  a  pre-commit- 
ment  consultation  service  for  judges, 
physicians,  welfare  agencies  and  rela- 
tives of  prospective  inmates.  Object  of 
the  service  is  to  determine  whether  in- 
stitutionalization  is  really  needed  or 
whether  a  more  satisfactory  plan  for  the 
patient  might  not  be  worked  out  within 
his  own  community.  Some  types  of  pa- 
tients which  it  is  felt  are  not  properly 
placed  in  the  state  hospitals  are:  persons 
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JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 


The  long  arm  of  Washington  has 
reached  into  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion and  plucked  one  of  its  brightest 
stars  for  wartime  service.  Joanna  C. 
Colcord,  for  thirteen  years  director  of 
the  foundation's  Charity  Organization 
Department,  last  month  received  a 
leave  of  absence  of  undetermined  dura- 
tion in  order  to  serve  as  field  consult- 
ant for  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services.  Well  known  for 
her  books  on  social  work,  among  which 
one,  "Your  Community,"  has  topped 
the  foundation's  best  sellers,  Miss 
Colcord  is  also  known  for  a  publication 
in  an  entirely  unrelated  field,  "Songs 
of  American  Sailormen,"  a  collection 
of  sea-chanties  some  of  which  she 
learned  in  childhood  from  her  father,  a 
New  England  sea  captain. 


whose  emotional  instability  arises  from 
a  combination  of  poverty,  age,  and  loss 
of  memory,  who  might  make  a  more 
satisfactory  adjustment  on  an  old  age 
assistance  grant;  persons  whose  physical 
illness  is  greater  than  their  mental  dis- 
turbance, for  whom  more  appropriate 
placement  would  be  in  a  non-mental 
hospital;  chronic  alcoholics  whose  al- 
coholism does  not  arise  from  mental  ill- 
ness, who  burden  the  institutions  by 
short  and  repeated  stays.  .  .  .  Several 
projects  have  already  been  initiated  by 
the  Menninger  Foundation,  non-profit 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  psy- 
chiatry, since  its  incorporation  last  April. 
They  include  grants  for  a  ten-year  study 
of  the  place  of  occupational  therapy  in 
psychiatric  treatment,  for  a  seminar  and 
publication  of  a  special  bulletin  on  mili- 
tary psychiatry  and  the  distribution  of 
the  latter  to  medical  advisory  boards 
throughout  the  country,  for  research  in 
the  use  of  hypnosis  in  emergency  psycho- 
therapy and  in  substantiating  recent 
psychiatric  theories.  The  foundation, 
which  is  located  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has 
announced  its  purpose  as  fourfold:  pro- 
vision for  psychiatric  education,  especial- 
ly the  training  in  psychiatry  of  young 
physicians;  encouragement  of  research  in 
psychiatric  and  psychological  fields ;  mak- 
ing psychiatric  treatment  available  to 
persons  in  the  low  income  brackets;  pre- 
vention of  mental  illness  through  the 
development  of  child  psychiatry  and  the 
application  of  psychiatric  knowledge  to 
child-rearing  and  education. 

In  Indiana — Cash  payments  for  medi- 
cal care  were  made  to  public  assistance 
recipients  in  Indiana  for  the  first  time 
last  month  under  the  recent  law  author- 
izing county  welfare  departments  to 
raise  grants  to  include  the  cost  of  needed 
medical  services.  Local  autonomy  is  the 
crux  of  the  new  plan  with  each  county 
deciding  whether  it  will  pay  medical 


expenses  at  all,  add  them  to  the  cash 
grants,  or  make  payments  directly  to 
doctors,  hospitals,  dentists.  However, 
in  the  event  that  the  last  choice  is  made, 
local  taxes  must  stand  40  percent  of  the 
cost;  the  state,  60  percent.  If  the  recip- 
ient is  trusted  to  pay  his  own  bills — 
provided  they  do  not  bring  the  monthly 
cash  grant  to  an  amount  beyond  $40 — 
the  federal  government  will  bear  50 
percent  of  the  cost;  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment, 20  and  30  percent  respectively. 
Each  county  welfare  department  desir- 
ing state  or  federal  aid  or  both  in  pro- 
viding for  medical  expenses  must  set  up 
a  medical  advisory  committee  composed 
of  township  trustees,  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  pharmacists,  hospitals  and  must 
comply  with  certain  basic  principles  and 
standards  formulated  by  the  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Medical  Aid  and 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  new  plan  is  not  being 
greeted  with  much  enthusiasm  in  the 
counties. 

In  Print — A  series  of  four  pamphlets  on 
group  health  organization  published  by 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  and  the  Good  Will  Fund 
in  cooperation  with  the  Medical  Admin- 
istration Service,  Inc.,  is  available  from 
the  Edward  A.  Filene  Good  Will  Fund, 
31  Milk  Street,  Boston,  price  25  cents 
each,  90  cents  for  the  series.  "Prepay- 
ment Plans  for  Medical  Care,"  by  Franz 
Goldman,  M.D.,  presents  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  underlying  voluntary 
prepayment  for  medical  care  along  with 
a  comparative  study  of  five  group  health 
plans  now  in  operation.  "Organization 
and  Administration  of  Group  Medical 
Practice,"  by  Dean  A.  Clark,  M.D.,  and 
Katharine  G.  Clark  analyses  several 
group  practice  plans  and  evolves  a  set 
of  principles  for  the  operation  of  this 
type  of  medical  service.  "Business  Pro- 
cedures," by  Perry  R.  Taylor,  considers 


the  various  accounting,  collection,  and 
general  office  procedures  that  are  a  part 
of  a  group  medical  plan.  "How  to  Or- 
ganize Group  Health  Plans,"  by  Martin 
W.  Brown,  discusses  the  legal  and 
ethical  problems  involved  in  getting  a 
group  health  plan  underway.  .  .  .  "Ma- 
ternal Mortality  in  South  Carolina,"  a 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Welfare  of 
the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association 
presents  the  findings  of  a  study  of  the 
263  puerperal  deaths  which  occurred  in 
South  Carolina  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1940.  Says  the  report:  "While 
the  total  deaths  among  Negroes  is  twice 
that  of  whites,  the  distribution  of  causes 
in  percentages  shows  amazingly  little 
Variation  and  with  each  year's  study  of 
these  fatal  cases  we  become  more  con- 
vinced that  the  problem  is  not  racial  but 
is  economic  and  medical."  .  .  .  "Health 
Problems  in  National  Defense,"  by  G. 
Canby  Robinson,  M.D.,  "Nutrition  in 
National  Defense,"  by  Frank 'G.  Bou- 
dreau,  M.D.,  "Research  in  Factors  In- 
fluencing Fertility,"  by  Lowell  J.  Reed, 
are  the  three  papers  included  in  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,"  reprinted  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 
From  the  fund,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York. 

Social  Hygiene — With  the  slogan 
"Keep  America  Strong,  Help  Build  Bet- 
ter Health,"  welfare,  health,  and  civic 
organizations  throughout  the  country  ob- 
served the  Sixth  National  Social  Hygiene 
Day  on  February  4.  The  observance 
was  marked  by  six  regional  conferences 
held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
the  Federal  Security  Agency's  Division 
of  Social  Protection,  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  various  community 
agencies,  where  the  subject  of  special 
concern  was  methods  of  keeping  down 
venereal  disease  rates  in  defense  areas. 
The  conferences  met  in  Portland,  Ore.. 
Oklahoma  City,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  York,  and  Boston.  The 
Boston  conference  was  made  the  setting 
for  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion. 


Public  Aid 

'"TpHE  extent  of  the  lag  between  in- 
^  crease  of  assistance  payments  and 
rising  costs  of  living  has  been  made  evi- 
dent by  a  recent  study  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  of  changes  in  payments  be- 
tween June  1939  and  September  1941. 
Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics show  that  during  this  period  the  to- 
tal cost  of  goods  and  services  required 
by  a  family  at  the  maintenance  level  went 
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up  9.5  percent  and  indicated  that  for 
families  on  a  lower  level — that  known  as 
"the  emergency  level" — the  rise  was  even 
greater  since  food,  the  item  which  bites 
deepest  into  the  budget  as  income  goes 
down,  showed  a  rise  of  18.3  percent. 
The  Social  Security  Board's  study,  how- 
ever, showed  no  such  rise  in  any  of  the 
public  aids,  the  highest,  represented  by 
the  WPA  wage  increases  scheduled  to 
begin  last  November  1,  coming  only  to  7 
percent.  The  next  highest  rise  occurred 
in  old  age  assistance  payments  which 
went  up  on  an  average  of  5.5  percent 
during  the  period.  Aid  to  dependent 
children  payments  went  up  3.2  percent. 
General  relief  showed  no  rise  except  for 
seasonal  increases. 

Characteristics — Since  the  beginning  of 
the  current  employment  boom  in  Buf- 
falo, the  characteristics  of  relief  recipi- 
ents on  the  rolls  of  the  Erie  County  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  have  under- 
gone definite  changes,  according  to  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  department.  Males 
now  comprise  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
total  load  than  previously;  the  average 
age  of  the  heads  of  families  has  jumped 
from  forty-seven  in  1937  to  fifty-one ; 
fewer  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty-four  are  now  on  the  rolls;  the 
proportion  of  single  cases  to  the  total 
load  has  risen;  the  percentage  of  persons 
with  ailments  is  greater;  the  small  por- 
tion whose  employability  is  not  limited  by 
a  physical  trait  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  unskilled  workers  or  domestics. 
Families  which  have  been  on  relief  for 
four  years  or  more  now  represent  one 
third  of  the  total  load  as  compared  to 
one  ninth  in  1937. 

Insufficient  Funds — From  Washington 
headquarters  last  month  came  word  that 
1,000,000  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  eligible  for  WPA  employment 
who  could  not  be  hired  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  WPA  rolls  stood  at  1,050,000 
on  January  1. 

Dramatic  Story — An  inspiring  inter- 
pretation of  the  need  for  and  the  meth- 
ods of  operating  a  public  assistance  pro- 
gram is  contained  in  "Democracy  Cares," 
a  well-written  ten-year  report  on  pub- 
lic assistance  in  New  York  State  re- 
cently issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The  ac- 
count relates  the  beginnings  and  growth 
of  outdoor  relief  in  the  state  during  the 
depression  years  and  the  coming  of  the 
social  security  programs,  explains  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  public  assist- 
ance dollar  not  only  to  the  recipient  but 
to  the  whole  community,  points  out  and 
answers  the  usual  complaints  and  criti- 
cisms with  which  administrators  of  public 
assistance  are  confronted,  presents  figures 
and  charts  to  show  who  receives  assist- 
ance, "what  kind,  how  much,  from 


whom,  at  what  cost."  Of  it  David  C. 
Adie  says:  "It  is  an  important  story, 
since  it  concerns  human  beings.  It  is  a 
tremendous  story,  because  it  describes  the 
mass  drama  of  powerful  forces  that  be- 
little and  damage  human  beings.  It  is  a 
hopeful  story,  for  it  shows  we  are  learn- 
ing to  help  people  who  need  help.  It  is 
a  timely  story,  because  it  identifies  forces 
which  threaten  democracy  from  within." 

Blue  Stamps — The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture reports  that  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  latest  for  which  figures 
were  available,  the  use  of  food  stamps 
dropped  to  the  lowest  point  since  Febru- 
ary 1941.  During  the  month  about  $8,- 
800,000  worth  of  "surplus"  farm  prod- 
ucts were  purchased  with  the  blue 
stamps.  About  10  percent  went  for 
butter,  21  percent  for  pork,  23  percent 
for  vegetables,  17  percent  for  cereals,  15 
percent  for  eggs  and  14  percent  for 
fruits.  The  products  included  about  30,- 
000,000  pounds  of  Irish  potatoes,  29,- 
000,000  pounds  of  flour,  9,000,000  pounds 
of  fresh  apples,  8,300,000  pounds  of  pork, 
3,300,000  dozen  eggs,  and  2,300,000 
pounds  of  butter.  Other  blue  stamp  pur- 


chases included  over  1,800,000  dozen 
fresh  oranges,  1,450,000  pounds  of  fresh 
pears,  1,400,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes, 
1,250,000  pounds  of  raisins.  Approxi- 
mately 3,300,000  persons  benefited  from 
these  purchases.  Simultaneously  with  this 
report  the  department  announced  that  suf- 
ficient foodstuffs  are  available  to  con- 
tinue the  program  into  another  fiscal 
year  as  well  as  to  accommodate  many  of 
the  food  requirements  of  our  Allies. 


Lopsided — That  the  spread  of  assist- 
ance cases  within  a  state  has  little  to  do 
with  the  distribution  of  population  is  in- 
dicated by  statistics  recently  published 
by  the  Minnesota  Division  of  Social 
Welfare.  The  figures  show  more  than 
63  percent  of  the  general  relief  case  load 
to  be  in  the  three  urban  counties  which 
contained  only  39  percent  of  the  total 
population.  However,  these  counties  have 
only  about  a  third  of  the  old  age  assist- 
ance and  aid  to  dependent  children  cases 
and  less  than  30  percent  of  the  families 
receiving  veterans  relief.  General  relief 
in  Minnesota  is  largely  a  local  responsi- 
bility. 


The  National  Conference 


npIRE  rationing  or  no  tire  rationing, 
*•  Howard  R.  Knight  says  that  "at 
least"  5,000  social  workers  will  be  in  New 
Orleans  for  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  May  10-16.  He  admits 
that  this  estimate  is  a  guess,  subject  to 
many  unpredictables,  but  submits  that  his 
sixteen  years  as  general  secretary  of  the 
conference  give  him  experience  if  not  ex- 
pert status  as  a  guesser.  In  a  recent  trip 
through  the  southeastern  states  Mr. 
Knight  found  mounting  interest  in  the 
conference.  This  is  the  first  time  in  years 
that  a  conference  has  been  easily  acces- 
sible to  southern  social  workers  and  for 
many  of  the  younger  ones  it  will  be  a 
new  experience.  Mr.  Knight,  guessing 
again,  says  that  for  probably  three  quar- 
ters of  the  attendance  it  will  be  a  "first." 
At  a  meeting  in  New  York  in  early 
January  the  substance  of  the  program  be- 
gan to  take  shape.  Here  the  chairmen  of 
the  sections  and  special  committees  of  the 
conference  and  the  spokesmen  for  some 
fifty-five  associate  and  special  groups  (the 
alphabetical  list  began  with  AAAP  and 
ran  through  to  USO)  all  made  progress 
reports,  a  few  of  the  forehanded  ones 
complete  with  speakers.  The  conference 
president,  Shelby  M.  Harrison  of  New 
York,  has  not  yet  announced  the  subject 
of  his  presidential  address,  but  the  line 
of  the  general  sessions  is  pretty  well 
worked  out,  though  all  the  speakers  are 
not  yet  selected.  Subjects,  as  they  now 
stand,  but  always  liable  to  change  with- 
out notice,  are:  The  Place  of  Social 


Work  in  National  Defense,  Economic 
and  Social  Progress  and  Problems  of  the 
South,  Social  Work  Cooperation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Post- War  Prob- 
lems, Responsibility  of  Social  Work  in  a 
Democracy. 

The  Social  Case  W  ork  Section,  chair- 
man, Jeanette  Regensburg  of  New 
Orleans,  which  always  draws  large 
crowds,  is  arranging  some  twenty-one 
sessions,  six  of  them  on  topics  of  general 
concern  to  all  practitioners,  fiftean  on 
topics  of  specialized  concern.  Many  of 
the  latter  will  be  joint  sessions  with  other 
groups  whose  practice  crosses  that  of  the 
case  workers. 

The  Social  Group  Work  Section, 
chairman,  Wilbur  I.  Newstetter  of  Pitts- 
burgh, is  trying  a  new  experiment  in  pro- 
gram making.  The  theme  of  all  its 
meetings  is  Community  Problems  and 
Social  Group  Work.  The  sequence  of 
meetings,  large  and  small,  will  have  no 
formal  papers.  They  will  begin  with  the 
presentation  of  specific  examples  of 
human  need  pertinent  to  group  work 
services  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  needed  resources — and  the  construc- 
tion of  sample  agency  programs  to  meet 
these  needs,  the  formulation  of  qualifica- 
tions for  personnel  equipped  to  administer 
such  programs  and,  finally,  consideration 
of  the  philosophy  and  common  purposes 
underlying  the  efforts  of  agencies  in  the 
field  and  the  status  of  the  group  worker 
as  a  professional  person.  The  final  ses- 
sion will  seek  the  answer  to  the  question. 
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"Is  there  a  basis  for  professional  unity?" 

The  Community  Organization  Section, 
chairman,  Edward  D.  Lynde  of  Cleve- 
land, will  discuss,  along  with  certain  tech- 
nical phases  of  community  organization, 
what  the  national  agencies,  public  and 
voluntary,  are  doing — or  not  doing — to 
initiate,  mobilize,  and  coordinate  health 
and  welfare  services,  and  how  the  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities  offered  by 
an  awakened  volunteer  interest  can  be 
met. 

The  Social  Action  Section,  chairman, 
John  A.  Fitch  of  New  York,  will  give  its 
attention  to  an  analysis  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  industrial  relations,  civil  liberties  and 
the  Negro  in  the  national  emergency,  and 
to  methods  of  social  action,  particularly 
in  the  mobilization  of  public  opinion. 

The  Section  on  Public  W elf  are  Admin- 
istration, chairman,  Dorothy  C.  Kahn  of 
New  York,  will  explore  the  various 
theories  on  which  public  services  are  pro- 
vided, the  philosophy  underlying  means 
tests,  pensions,  relief,  insurance  and  so 
on,  and  the  way  in  which  these  theories 
conflict  and  add  to  the  confusion  of  tax- 
payers, administrators,  and  clients.  It 
will  examine  the  impact  of  war  and 
peace  on  the  normal  functions  of  public 
agencies,  the  problems  of  personnel  and 
the  efforts  to  coordinate  public  services 
in  both  rural  and  urban  communities. 

Seven  special  committees  authorized  by 
the  conference  this  year  are  arranging 
programs  in  their  particular  fields.  The 
committees  and  their  chairmen  are:  The 
Alien  and  Foreign-born  Citizen,  Ruth 
Larned,  New  York ;  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Delinquency  and  Crime, 
Frederick  A.  Moran,  Albany,  N.Y. ;  The 
Physically  Handicapped,  Oliver  A.  Fried- 
man, Milwaukee;  Children's  Institutions, 
Herschel  Alt,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. ;  Law 
and  Social  Work,  Emery  A.  Brownell, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Interstate  Migration, 
Myron  Falk,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Con- 
servation of  Family  Finances  and  Re- 
sources, Joanna  C.  Colcord,  New  York. 

Professional 

A  N  extensive  shift  in  social  work  per- 
sonnel with  resultant  effects  on  so- 
cial work  education  is  foreseen  by  Wal- 
ter W.  Pettit,  director  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  war.  In  his  annual  report 
to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  he  com- 
ments on  how  the  war  services  have 
drawn  on  social  agencies  for  experienced 
personnel  for  administrative  and  super- 
visory posts,  how  agencies  have  moved 
up  their  personnel  to  fill  staff  vacancies 
and  have  turned  to  the  schools  to  fill  in  at 
the  bottom.  Many  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  qualified  workers  are  opening 
up,  he  says,  but  because  of  the  draft 
fewer  male  social  workers  are  available. 


He  foresees  social  work  as  increasingly 
important  after  the  war  and  emphasizes 
that  revisions  in  the  curricula  of  the 
schools  of  social  work  will  be  necessary 
because  of  possible  changes  in  the  func- 
tion of  social  work  "which  may  involve 
greatly  expanded  insurance  coverage, 
probably  including  health." 

Mobile — The  rapid  turnover  of  case 
work  personnel  in  the  family  field  is  in- 
dicated by  recent  studies  made  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America.  The 
Russell  Sage  study,  the  earlier  of  the 
two,  showed  that  a  total  of  400  full 
time  permanent  workers  left  208  private 
family  agencies  during  1940.  The  FWAA 
study  covered  194  of  its  member  agen- 
cies, both  public  and  private,  and  showed 
that  371  full  time  workers  had  left  their 
jobs  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1941.  On  October  1,  1941,  fifty  of 
these  agencies  had  eighty-four  vacancies. 
Seventeen  others  anticipated  a  total  of 
twenty-one  vacancies  by  January  1. 

Books — The  Florida  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers  [see  "Up  by  the  Boot- 
straps," by  Martha  Parrish,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  August  1939]  is  forming  a  cir- 
culating library  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers. Books  donated  by  the  association's 
various  chapters  will  be  on  loan  through 
the  mail. 

Extension  Courses — To  meet  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  training  for 
workers  in  leisure  time  pursuits,  George 
Williams  College,  Chicago,  is  giving, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  quarters,  a 
series  of  three  downtown  extension 
courses  in  the  basic  techniques  of  in- 
formal education,  community  organiza- 
tion, and  the  like. 

For  Middle-Incomers — An  experiment 
in  making  psychiatric  service  available  to 
middle  income  groups  is  the  Child  Con- 
sultation Service  which  was  recently  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
munity School  in  Brooklyn.  The  service 
provides  private  clinical  facilities  for 
Brooklyn  children  on  a  fixed  fee  basis. 
Psychological  examinations  are  given  at 
a  rate  of  $4  an  hour,  psychological  con- 
sultations at  $2  per  session.  Individual 
remedial  work  is  arranged  at  lower  fees. 
On  the  staff  is  Max  L.  Hutt,  director 
and  clinical  psychologist;  Lawson  G. 
Lowry,  M.D.,  consultant  in  psychiatry; 
Flora  Klein,  psychiatric  social  worker. 

Scholarships — Recent  announcements 
of  fellowships  and  scholarships  come 
from  both  coasts.  The  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work  of  the  State  College  of 
Washington  has  available  a  limited  num- 
ber of  "awards"  and  "service  scholar- 
ships" for  the  school  year  1942-1943. 
Awards  carry  stipends  of  $450  for  nine 
or  eleven  months  study.  Service  scholar- 


ships carry  stipends  of  $150  for  the 
school  year.  For  further  information 
address  the  school,  Pullman,  Wash.  Ap- 
plications close  March  15.  ...  The 
Commonwealth  Fund  offers  several  fel- 
lowships for  training  in  psychiatric  social 
work  at  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work.  Applicants  must  have  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  application  at  least 
two  quarters  of  graduate  training  at  an 
accredited  school  of  social  work.  For 
details  inquire  of  the  school,  122  East 
22  Street,  New  York.  Applications  close 
March  1. 


People  and  Things 

JV/IOST  talked-of  appointment  of  the 
month  of  January  was  that  of 
James  M.  Landis,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  as  "executive"  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  to  serve  under  the 
director,  Fiorella  H.  La  Guardia.  At 
the  time  of  the  appointment,  Dear 
Landis  was  serving  as  regional  director 
for  the  first  district  of  OCD  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston.  In  his  new  position 
he  will  have  the  responsibility  of  execu- 
ting effectively  the  policies  of  the  OCD. 
He  will  also  consult  with  the  director  in 
fashioning  matters  of  new  policy.  Direc- 
tor La  Guardia  has  announced  that  the 
new  appointment  will  leave  him  freer  te 
go  about  the  country  and  see  how  the 
policies  are  working  out  locally. 

At  the  Red  Cross — The  American  Red 
Cross  announces  the  appointment  of  twc 
new  officers:  Richard  F.  Allen  as  vice 
chairman  in  charge  of  insular  and  for- 
eign operations;  James  T.  Nicholson  as 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  Junioi 
Red  Cross.  Both  men  are  veterans  in 
ARC  service.  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  been 
in  Europe  as  ARC  delegate  much  of  the 
time  since  the  spring  of  1940,  will  now 
have  the  post  long  held  by  the  late 
Ernest  J.  Swift  and  previously  by  the 
late  Col.  Ernest  J.  Bicknell.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, for  nine  years  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago Red  Cross  Chapter,  has  been  foi 
three  years  national  director  of  the 
"Junior."  He,  too,  has  had  recent  tours 
of  duty  overseas,  the  last  one  to  Russia 
to  arrange  the  agreements  under  which 
ARC  medical  relief  is  going  to  war 
wounded  and  civilians.  .  .  .  New  director 
of  the  ARC's  Medical  and  Health  Serv- 
ice, to  succeed  Dr.  William  DeKleine 
is  Dr.  Albert  McCown,  formerly  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Changes — Newcomer  to  the  staff  of  the 
National  Urban  League  is  Franklin  O, 
Nichols  as  industrial  relations  field  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Nichols  has  had  a  wide 
and  varied  experience  with  national  and 
local  agencies,  notably  in  the  fields  of 
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health  and  housing.  .  .  .  Ralph  Carr 
Fletcher,  for  seven  years  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Research  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Federation  of  Social  Agencies  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  post  of  associate 
professor  of  social  work  at  the  Institute 
of  Public  and  Social  Administration, 
University  of  Michigan.  .  .  .  The  Illinois 
Welfare  Association,  the  old  State  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare,  under  its  new 
name  has  "borrowed"  Bernard  Roloff 
from  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and 
Aid  Society  to  serve  as  its  executive  dur- 
ing its  reorganization.  .  .  .  Eloise  Davi- 
son  has  resigned  as  assistant  director  in 
charge  of  group  activities  in  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  in  order  to  do 
special  work  for  Director  La  Guardia 
in  New  York  City.  Miss  Davison  had 
been  loaned  to  the  OCD  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  which  she  was 
director  of  the  Home  Institute.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Alva  Taylor,  field  director  of  the  Save 
the  Children  Federation  for  the  past 
six  years,  has  resigned  to  become  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Conference  of 
Southern  Mountain  Workers. 

Wedding  Bells — Because  of  a  quick  de- 
cision on  the  date,  the  wedding  on  Janu- 
ary 17  of  Bent  Taylor  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  Caroline 
Creswell  Heald  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was 
almost  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  the  two 
persons  most  concerned  as  it  was  to  their 
wide  circle  of  friends.  The  bride,  a 
former  president  of  the  Women's  Insti- 
tute of  Yonkers,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
A  honeymoon  trip  by  clipper  plane  to 
Yucatan  was  another  surprise  all 
around.  .  .  .  Friends  of  Jacob  Billikopf, 
well-known  Philadelphia  labor  relations 
expert,  former  director  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Charities,  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  of  his  marriage  last  month 
to  Esther  B.  Freeman,  former  dean  of 
physical  education  and  hygiene  at  Tufts 
College  and  at  the  Oak  Lane  Day 
School. 

Public  Service — "Give  them  an  inch 
and  they'll  take  a  mile"  might  be  applied 
to  the  powers  in  Washington  which  even- 
tually succeed  in  getting  the  government 
the  full  time  services  of  persons  who 
have  come  to  the  capital  on  a  part  time 
basis  and,  like  Rolf  Nugent,  director  of 
the  Consumers  Credit  Study  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  ex- 
pected to  devote  the  rest  of  their  time 
to  the  job  back  home.  Mr.  Nugent,  who 
for  several  months  has  been  part-timing 
as  one  of  "Leon  Henderson's  hands," 
last  month  was  appointed  full  time  as- 
sociate executive  in  the  automobile  and 
truck  section  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. .  .  .  Kentucky's  state  di- 
rector of  public  assistance,  Arthur  Y. 
Lloyd,  has  been  called  for  army  service 
as  a  reserve  officer.  During  his  in- 


MRS.  LOWELL  F.  HOBART,  Jr. 

The  new  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers  League  formerly 
served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Consumers  League  of  Cincinnati,  and 
later  as  special  examiner  for  the  Ohio 
Civil  Service  Commission.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  with 
postgraduate  study  in  political  science 
at  Ohio  State  and  Harvard,  Mrs. 
Hobart  has  been  active  in  many  civic 
organizations  and  activities,  including 
adult  education,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Low  Cost 
Housing.  In  her  new  position  she  is 
inheritor  of  the  great  tradition  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  founder  of  the  Na- 


tional Consumers  League  and  for  years 
its   tireless   and    creative    executive. 


definite  leave  of  absence  the  acting  di- 
rector will  be  Helen  Beauchamp,  since 
1936  supervisor  of  case  work.  .  .  .  Edwin 
lames  Cooley,  formerly  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  California 
State  Relief  Administration  is  now  a 
regional  supervisor  of  the  division  of 
social  protection  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,  his  terri- 
tory including  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Nevada.  .  .  .  Baird 
Snyder,  III,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  to  serve  under  the  new  adminis- 
trator, Brig.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming. 
Both  General  Fleming  and  Mr.  Snyder 
came  from  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  where  they 
were  respectively  administrator  and  as- 
sistant administrator. 

Anniversaries — Subject  to  the  exigencies 
of  wartimes,  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  is  planning  a 
celebration  in  May  of  the  seventieth  an- 
niversary of  its  founding.  Probable 
dates  are  those  immediately  preceding 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  6-9.  ...  The  Save  the  Child- 
ren Federation  celebrated  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  its  founding  at  a  luncheon 
in  New  York  last  month.  This  climaxed 
two  days  of  conferences  in  which  the 
federation's  work  in  the  southern  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  and  in  wartorn 
Britain  were  discussed. 

Authority— The  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Correction  Authority,  set 
up  by  the  last  legislature,  were  recently 
appointed  by  Governor  Olson  under  the 
unique  procedure  stipulated  by  the  law. 
A  panel  of  six  names  was  submitted  to 
the  governor  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  presidents  of  the  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  the  Bar  and  Medical 
Associations,  the  Probation  and  Parole 
Officers  Association,  and  the  Prison  As- 
sociation. Two  members  of  the  author- 


ity had  to  be  chosen  from  this  panel;  the 
third  could  be  selected  by  the  governor 
without  nomination.  Appointed  to  the 
authority  from  the  panel  were  Karl 
Holton,  chief  probation  officer  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  O.  H.  Close,  for  forty 
years  superintendent  of  the  Preston 
School  of  Industry;  as  the  governor's 
independent  choice,  Harold  Slane, 
deputy  city  attorney  of  Los  Angeles. 
Salaries  of  the  members  of  the  authority 
are  $10,000  a  year. 

Honored — Five  citations  for  "distin- 
quished  service  in  the  advancement  of 
human  welfare"  were  awarded  last 
month  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Birth 
Control  Federation  of  America,  held  in 
New  York.  This  department  is  proud 
to  announce  that  among  the  recipients 
was  Paul  Kellogg,  editor  of  the  Survey 
magazines.  Others  honored  were:  Pearl 
Buck,  author;  Julian  Huxley,  British 
scientist;  Carl  V.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  state 
health  officer,  North  Carolina;  George 
M.  Cooper,  assistant  state  health  officer, 
North  Carolina. 

EUGENIE  SCHENK,  suddenly,  in  Novem- 
ber in  San  Francisco,  where  for  twenty- 
seven  years  she  has  been  in  public  wel- 
fare service.  Miss  Schenk's  death  brought 
sorrow  no  less  to  her  friends  and  pro- 
fessional associates  than  to  her  clients  for 
whom  she  had  deep  understanding  and 
respect.  It  was  she  who  channeled  the 
clients'  intelligent  concern  for  themselves 
into  the  organization  of  Social  Security 
Clubs  among  the  aged,  blind,  and  wid- 
owed who  received  public  assistance. 

DR.  ARTHUR  E.  HOLT,  suddenly  in  mid- 
January  in  his  office  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  where,  as  also  at  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  he  was  professor 
of  social  ethics.  Dr.  Holt  did  extensive 
research  and  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  social  education  and  the 
churches. 
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Perils  of  Matrimony 

An  open  letter  to  Robert  L.  Sutherland,  author  of  "Social  Work — • 
a  Biography   (unauthorized),"  Survey  Midmonthly,  December,  1941. 


DEAR  MR.  SUTHERLAND:  Your  account 
of  Social  Work's  marriage  to  Govern- 
ment moves  me  to  the  reflection  that  in 
these  parts  its  been  none  too  happy  a 
union.  While  Social  Work  has  had  a 
gay  enough  time  at  the  small  private 
parties,  her  Old  Man  leaves  her  at  home 
when  he  goes  to  important  affairs. 

It  seems  that  county  welfare  officials 
don't  like  her  much.  They  say  that  she 
started  a  lot  of  schools  and  turned  out 
a  lot  of  social  workers  who  make  bigger 
and  better  jobs  for  themselves  by  mak- 
ing bigger  and  better  case  loads  so  that 
more  students  have  to  go  to  the  schools 
to  learn  how  to  make  bigger  and  better 
jobs  by  making  bigger  and  better  case 
loads.  They  say  that  Social  Work  doesn't 
need  education.  All  she  needs  is  a  little 
bit  of  common  sense  to  show  chronic  pau- 
pers that  Government  won't  support 
them  forever. 

A  long  time  ago  charity  was  counted 
a  means  of  grace  and  the  surest  road  to 
Heaven.  But  it's  one  thing  to  take 
money  out  of  your  pocket  to  give  to  the 
poor  in  order  to  acquire  grace,  and  it's 
something  else  to  give  to  the  government 
to  give  to  the  poor  as  their  due.  It's  a 
matter  of  emphasis.  And  that's  why  I 
have  just  lost  my  job  and  why  I  think 
Social  Work's  marriage  isn't  going  so 
well.  I  tried  to  shift  the  emphasis. 

To  speak  of  oneself  as  a  social  worker 
in  these  parts  is  to  be  identified  with 
anything  from  a  curio  to  a  Fifth  Col- 
umist.  If  I  say  I  am  a  teacher,  I  am 
identified  with  harmless  persons  ,  going 
quietly  about  their  business  of  teaching, 
buying  season  tickets  to  lectures  and  con- 
certs, vacationing  at  Yellowstone,  or 
Canada,  or  Radio  City,  carrying  weekend 
bags  into  railroad  stations  on  Friday 
night  and  carrying  them  out  again  on 
Monday  morning.  If  I  say  I  am  a  house- 
wife, I  am  one  of  millions  of  women 
rearing  families,  subscribing  to  maga- 
zines, going  to  beauty  parlors  and  movie 
matinees,  rolling  bandages,  pushing 
wheeled  baskets  around  super-markets. 

But  let  me  say  I  am  a  social  worker, 
and  I'm  anything — a  sob-sister,  a  spend- 
thrift, a  "Red,"  a  Blue  Stocking,  a  chain- 
smoker,  a  Major  Barbara,  an  iconoclast. 

When  people  tell  me  those  ineffably 
weary  jokes  about  men  on  WPA,  I  am 
expected  to  smile  and  look  knowing,  for 
they  and  I  are  supposed  to  have  a  pri- 
vate understanding  that  I  go  about  tell- 
ing the  poor  that  they  don't  have  to  do 
anything  for  themselves  because  the  tax- 


payers want  to  do  it  for  them.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  console  the  bums,  the  drunk- 
ards, the  unwed  mothers,  the  irrespon- 
sible husbands,  the  old  people  who  won't 
take  care  of  the  children,  the  children 
who  won't  take  care  of  the  old  people, 
because  if  I  don't  console  them,  I'll 
lose  my  job. 

I  believe  that  I  lost  my  job  because 
I  was  pretty  insistent  that  a  family  of 
five  cannot  get  enough  sustenance  for 
their  minds  and  bodies  out  of  $15  a 
month. 

I   KNOW  NOW  THAT  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  BE 

a  social  worker  and  be  safe  from  county 
officials  is  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  school 
of  passive  technique.  If  you  are  a 
master  of  that  technique,  you  smile  a 
great  deal,  speak  slowly,  but  never 
firmly,  as  though  you  are  not  at  all  sure, 
and  act  pretty  apologetic  about  speak- 
ing at  all.  You  never  criticize  because 
criticism  is  negative  and  you  take  only 
the  positive  view,  even  if  there  isn't  one. 
In  matters  of  public  controversy  you 
keep  your  neck  well  in.  For  example, 
instead  of  saying,  "I  hope  the  marriage 
of  Social  Work  and  Government  will 
prosper,"  you  say  "I  believe  possibly 
there  is  some  real  value  in  this  new  re- 
lationship between  Social  Work  and 
Government."  That  way  your  listeners 
can  remember  afterward  that  you  had 
something  to  say  but  for  the  life  of  them 
they  can't  remember  what  and,  conse- 
quently, cannot  quote  you.  This  passive 
technique  is  undeniably  an  enviable  pro- 
tection, but  it's  hard  for  ordinary  people 
to  understand. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  reason 
why  social  workers,  like  Chinese  mar- 
riages, have  to  depend  upon  go-betweens 
for  themselves  and  the  taxpayers  is  that 
the  social  workers  don't  dare  be  simple 
human  beings.  Even  when  they  are  talk- 
ing to  each  other,  they  have  to  be  sure 
it's  the  same  school.  And  what  they  can 
do  to  the  non-professionals!  I  have  seen 
a  dozen  Rankians  freeze  out  one  lonely 
Freudian,  but  I've  seen  both  of  them 
treat  a  non-professional  as  though  she 
had  a  pox. 

The  county  official  who  dismissed  me 
said  I  was  impractical.  I  won't  go  into 
how  that  wounded  my  practical  soul.  But 
when  he  said  that  I  had  long  been  sus- 
pected of  Fifth  Column  activity — shades 
of  my  Methodist  ancestry!  With  my 
grandfather  Jones  still  wearing  sleeve- 
holders  and  my  grandmother  Smith  still 


doing  her  tattin'  on  the  shed  porch,  and 
myself  as  a  child  proudly  bearing  home 
from  school  a  pasteboard  missive  pro- 
claiming that  I,  an  A  student,  might 
someday,  with  honesty,  loyalty,  ambition,, 
and  persistence,  be  President  of  the 
United  States!  I,  a  lover  of  freedom, 
with  a  passionate  conviction  that  injus- 
tice that  can  be  righted  and  suffering 
that  can  be  healed  ought  to  be  righted 
and  healed;  I,  accused  of  Fifth  Colum- 
nism! 

I  was  pretty  shaken.  I  asked  him  why 
I  was  considered  a  Fifth  Columnist  and 
he  replied,  "You're  too  socially  minded." 
I  said  I  thought  I  was  supposed  to  be 
and  for  that  matter  wasn't  he,  too?"  He 
got  purple  in  the  face  and  shook  his 
finger  at  me.  "If  I  were  socially  minded," 
said  he,  "I  would  hardly  be  president 
of  the  board  of  public  welfare." 

The  president  went  on  to  tell  me  that 
the  board  was  fond  of  me  and  had  hoped 
I  would  see  reason,  but  that  even  a 
fatherly  board  could  hardly  nurture  a 
Fifth  Columnist  in  its  bosom.  I  thought 
I  had  better  know  all,  so  I  asked  him 
why  I  was  considered  impractical.  He 
replied  that  a  friend  of  his  had  told 
him  that  I  had  told  a  friend  of  mine 
that  the  board  ought  to  increase  its 
allowances  because  there  were  about  a 
thousand  undernourished  children  in 
these  parts.  He  said  that  showed  how 
impractical  I  was  because  being  an 
undernourished  child  didn't  prove  any- 
thing about  food  allowances.  His  own 
daughter  was  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
with  three  specialists  and  two  nurses. 
The  specialists  said  she  was  undernour- 
ished and  they  would  not  let  her  go 
until  they  could  find  the  right  kind  of 
food  for  her.  Apparently,  I  expected 
the  board  of  public  welfare  to  hire 
specialists  to  find  the  right  kind  of  food 
for  everybody,  and  that,  I  would  surely 
admit,  was  impractical. 

So,     YOU    CAN     SEE    THAT    SOCIAL    WORK 

has  had  no  easy  time  of  it  here,  and 
really  hasn't  gotten  very  far  in  influenc- 
ing her  old  man. 

Just  the  same  a  lot  of  us,  especially  me 
without  a  job,  wish  Social  Work  and 
Government  many  happy  returns.  Per- 
haps if  I  had  had  a  good  wife's  expert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  passive  technique,  I 
would  have  kept  perfectly  quiet  about 
the  undernourished  children  and  my 
marriage  would  have  prospered.  But 
please  remember,  Mr.  Sutherland,  that 
it  isn't  always  Social  Work  who  breaks 
up  the  family — I  didn't  want  a  divorce, 
but  look  at  me  now! — GRASS  WIDOW 

p.  s.  A  gentleman  with  a  nice  young 
voice  just  called  up  to  ask  for  a  date. 
His  last  name  sounded  like  Government, 
but  his  first  name  wasn't  County — defin- 
itely not.  What  do  you  think  about 
second  attempts? 
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The  Years  in  Review 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  IN- 
NEW  YORK  STATE,  1867-1940  Vol.  II, 
by  David  M.  Schneider  and  Albert  Deutsch, 
with  a  foreword  by  David  C.  Adie.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  410  pp.  Price  $3.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

Y  the  publication  of  this  book,  and  its 
preceding  volume  in  1938,  the  status 
of  American  social  work  is  measurably 
advanced.  Any  profession  or  movement 
suffers  which  lacks  a  comprehensive,  pub- 
lished history.  This  is  conspicuously  true 
of  social  work.  To  a  degree,  that  lack  is 
supplied  in  the  volume  under  review  and 
the  earlier  one  by  Dr.  Schneider,  which 
covered  the  period  from  1609  to  1866. 
True,  these  studies  are  limited  to  one 
state,  but  in  broad  lines,  and  with  dif- 
ferences in  tempo,  the  developments  of 
public  welfare  in  New  York  have  run 
parallel  to  those  in  other  large  industrial 
states.  Furthermore,  though  the  record 
covers  only  "public  welfare,"  that  term  is 
wisely  given  a  broad  definition,  including 
all  fields  of  social  work  "financed  or  con- 
trolled" by  public  agencies. 

Under  that  definition  the  private  child- 
caring  field  requires  as  much  attention  as 
the  public  field,  and  because  of  the  social 
action  promoted  by  many  other  private 
agencies  or  because  they  have  shared 
tasks  with  public  agencies — as  in  unem- 
ployment relief — a  considerable  part  of 
private  social  work,  in  its  most  funda- 
mental forms,  gains  recognition  in  the 
picture  which  these  pages  present.  More- 
over, for  each  included  problem  the  na- 
tional setting,  of  which  the  New  York 
situation  is  but  a  part,  is  usually  de- 
scribed. Thus  in  discussing  the  care  pro- 
vided for  feebleminded  women  in  1878, 
the  authors  remind  us  that  "The  Jukes," 
by  Dugdale,  had  just  been  published. 
Years  later  when  scientific  studies  had 
dissipated  the  alarmist  views  such  books 
had  fostered,  our  authors  point  out  with 
appropriate  references  to  literature,  how 
that  change  was  reflected  in  the  types  of 
treatment  advocated. 

Of  necessity  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  and  its  several  prede- 
cessors dominate  the  record  here  pre- 
sented. From  it  one  gets  a  feeling  of  the 
strengths  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of 
public  social  work.  But  alongside  of  the 
state  department,  and  assisting  it  con- 
spicuously decade  after  decade,  we  see  a 
statewide  private  agency,  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association.  The  significance  of 
its  part  in  the  long  period  covered  can- 
not be  overestimated.  It  is  a  commu- 
nity organization  case  record,  revealing 
American  social  work  in  its  hitherto  most 
distinctive  method  of  operation — through 
public-private  joint  effort. 

Passed  in  review  in  these  pages  are  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  all  early  alms- 


houses  and  in  some  of  them  as  late  as 
1926,  and  the  notorious  practices  of  cer- 
tain child  placement  societies  in  the 
Sixties  and  Seventies  and  the  increasing 
exercise  of  power  by  the  state  to  control 
and  correct  those  situations.  Juvenile 
Court  developments  are  briefly  recorded, 
and  more  fully  the  efforts  of  public  and 
private  agencies,  state  and  local,  to  meet 
the  suffering  caused  by  successive  pe- 
riods of  depression. 

Of  Dr.  Schneider's  earlier  volume  this 
reviewer  wrote:  "This  history  ...  is  all 
that  such  a  book  should  be — objective, 
scholarly,  thoroughly  documented."  That 
statement  requires  no  modification  on  the 
basis  of  the  completed  series.  The  pres- 
ent volume  has  an  adequate  index,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  in  place  of  foot- 
notes to  source  material,  notes  are  as- 
sembled to  the  "more  easily  accessible 
sources."  These  are  valuable  for  the 
usual  reader  but  for  the  sake  of  future 
research  workers  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  authors  did  not  include  a  classi- 
fied bibliography  of  all  their  important 
sources.  It  is  the  less  accessible  ones  that 
such  students  of  the  history  of  social 
work  are  most  eager  to  know  about.  For 
their  benefit  it  is  hoped  that  an  adequate 
record  of  that  material — if  not  separately 
published  later  on  —  may  be  assembled 
and  filed  in  some  appropriate  place,  pos- 
sibly the  State  Library  or  the  Library  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  FRED  S.  HALL 

Where  Scientists  Come  In 

THE  SOCIAL  ROLE  OF  THE  MAN  OF 
KNOWLEDGE,  by  Florian  Znaniecki.  Colum- 
bia University  Press.  212  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"HpHE  role  and  the  status  of  the  in- 
•*•  dividual  in  society  or  in  any  special 
group  depend  upon  the  specific  relation- 
ship in  which  he  performs  distinct  serv- 
ices that  others  value.  The  existence  of 
the  learned  man  or  scientist  presupposes 
that  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  is  of 
value  to  society,  or  to  some  group ;  and 
the  scientist  in  turn  must  cultivate  knowl- 
edge for  the  benefit  of  those  who  furnish 
him  his  social  status.  In  other  words,  he 
is  hired  to  help  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
others,  not  to  decide  what  goals  should 
be  furthered.  "Kings,  war  lords,  high 
priests,  administrators,  and  economic  en- 
trepreneurs have  been  using  experts  for 
centuries,  not  to  advise  them  what  they 
ought  to  do  but  to  gather  and  make  avail- 
able for  them  knowledge"  necessary  for 
putting  their  own  purposes  into  effect. 
The  scientist  is  thus  not  free  to  choose 
his  problem ;  and  he  is  suspect  when  he 
dabbles  with  problems  which  his  em- 
ployer does  not  value  or  understand.  As 
a  hired  man,  the  scientist  is  under  orders, 


like  the  soldier,  let  us  say;  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  reproach  him  for  the  use  which 
others  make  of  his  knowledge  or  tech- 
nical counsel. 

Professor  Znaniecki's  placid  and  close- 
knit  development  of  his  theme  is  per- 
fectly logical  and  therefore  disquieting. 
Machiavelli's  "The  Prince"  illustrates 
the  confusion  of  our  efforts  at  objective 
science  by  our  prior  common  knowledge 
or  understanding — a  set  of  basic  assump- 
tions that  include  convictions  of  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  bad,  which  we  all,  in- 
cluding scientists,  derive  from  our  -social 
or  sectional  or  partisan  provincialisms. 
Machiavelli,  Professor  Znaniecki  points 
out,  assumed  the  function  of  the  prince 
to  be  that  of  maintaining  and  enlarging 
his  power ;  and  his  work  was  directed 
toward  finding  the  most  effective  means 
for  attaining  his  goal.  But  most  critics  of 
Machiavelli  in  the  succeeding  centuries 
have  attacked  not  his  theories  of  tech- 
niques and  practices,  but  the  "morality" 
of  his  goal. 

At  present  we  in  "democratic"  coun- 
tries are  shocked  by  the  complete  sub- 
mission of  scientists  —  including  social 
scientists — and  other  technicians  to  the 
totalitarian  dictators.  But  aside  from  re- 
peating pious  phrases  about  the  objectiv- 
ity of  science  or  about  the  "social"  value 
of  science,  we  are  not  very  clear  about 
using  our  learned  men  for  guiding  policy; 
we  are  still  satisfied  to  let  others  choose 
our  problems  for  us,  and  precisely  be- 
cause, having  attained  "objectivity"  by 
divorcing  ourselves  from  the  confusions 
of  conflicting  "value"  systems,  we  have 
waived  all  responsibility  for  sharing  in 
the  determination  of  values,  social  stand- 
ards and  goals.  As  in  the  past  we  leave 
such  things  to  "kings,  war  lords,  high 
priests,  administrators,  and  economic  en- 
trepreneurs." Accordingly,  we  are  hired 
— as  physiologists,  for  example — to  main- 
tain working  efficiency  on  inadequate  diet. 
It  would  seem  that  science  must  undergo 
a  tremendous  amount  of  vulgarization 
before  the  new  learning  can  become 
identified  with  common  needs,  common 
purposes — with  "democratic"  ideals. 
New  York  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

Relief  from  Sentimentality 

NATION  AND  FAMILY,  by  Alva  Myrdal. 
Harper.  441  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

'"TpHIS  singularly  lucid  and  informative 
*•  volume  considers,  in  Part  I,  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  family  life  and  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  these  problems 
are  approached,  in  Part  II.  Chapters  2 
to  6,  inclusive,  present  a  factual  review 
of  the  family  situation  in  Sweden,  in- 
cluding an  excellent  statistical  analysis 
of  trends  and  predictions  of  marriage, 
illegitimacy  and  parenthood.  These  chap- 
ters reflect  not  only  the  excellent  statis- 
tical records  of  these  phenomena  avail- 
able in  Sweden,  but  also  the  exceptional 
competence  and  skill  of  the  author  in  in- 
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terpreting  the  data.  Chapters  7  to  9  in- 
clusive constitute  a  remarkably  objective 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  a  population 
policy. 

Part  II,  in  thirteen  excellent  chapters, 
presents  the  provisions  of  that  policy  in 
Sweden.  Here,  in  English,  is  a  digest  of 
seventeen  reports  prepared  by  the  Swed- 
ish Population  Commission  (1935-1938), 
representing  the  most  realistic  and  en- 
lightened approach  to  a  national  popula- 
tion problem  that  has  yet  appeared.  This 
is  no  mere  digest,  however,  of  the  policy 
of  Sweden  regarding  birth  control,  mater- 
nity care,  and  kindred  subjects.  The 
ramifications  of  population  problems  in 
the  fields  of  education,  housing,  health, 
home  economics,  social  security,  and  re- 
creation here  receive  extensive  and  pene- 
trating treatment.  Nowhere  have  these 
problems  of  family  life  been  more  in- 
telligently discussed  in  relation  to  the 
larger  social  setting. 

In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  degree  to 
which  these  matters  have  received  pub- 
lic attention  in  Sweden,  the  book  closes 
with  a  recognition  of  certain  "open  prob- 
lems." Four  dilemmas  of  family  life  for 
women  are  considered  in  this  connection 
— the  economic,  the  vocational,  the  psy- 
chological, and  the  dilemma  of  home  or- 
ganization. Whether  these  problems  turn 
out  to  be  soluble  or  not  in  relatively  high 
degree,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  are  subject  to  great  alleviation  by 
the  type  of  remedies  suggested. 

This  mere  outline  of  the  contents  of 
this  exceptional  book  can  give  no  ade- 
quate impression  of  its  high  quality  in 
style,  in  factual  adequacy,  and  in  the  ob- 
jectivity of  its  analysis.  It  should  be  re- 
quired reading  in  every  course  on  the 
family  and  will  be  found  a  relief  from 
the  sentimental  handbooks  on  how  to  be 
happy  though  married,  and  the  unsup- 
ported psychoanalytical  speculations  of 
the  conventional  textbooks.  Social  work- 
ers, and  sociologists  will  find  it  worthy  of 
careful  study.  GEORGE  A.  LUNDBERG 
Bennington  College 

The  Spiritual  Positive 

A  CHRISTIAN  IMPERATIVE;  OUR  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  WORLD  ORDER,  by  Ros- 
well  P.  Barnes.  Friendship  Press.  196  pp. 
Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'T'HIS  author  has  a  broad  comprehen- 
•*•  sion  both  of  our  disintegrated  world 
and  of  the  Christian  church,  for  he  has 
travelled  widely  and  his  work  has  put 
him  in  touch  with  Christianity  around  the 
world.  He  ardently  believes  that  a  fel- 
lowship such  as  the  church  which  reaches 
out  through  nationalities,  races  and  class 
and  even  across  enemy  lines  and  which 
has  a  universal  religious  philosophy  could 
become  a  mighty  force  in  the  construc- 
tion of  world  order.  Beginning  with  a 
telling  quotation  that  displays  the  spirit 
of  the  early  Christians,  he  surveys  the 
present  scene  and  sets  forth  what  the  ap- 
plication of  that  spirit  might  mean.  The 


developing  preparation  of  the  church 
through  the  missionary  enterprise  and 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  for  service  to 
the  world  at  this  juncture  in  history,  is 
impressively  told.  The  imperative  is 
brought  down  to  the  local  church  in  such 
a  way  that  the  individual  member  ac- 
quires a  feeling  that  he  in  his  attitude 
and  zeal,  may  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  community. 

This  brief  book,  written  with  con- 
tagious enthusiasm,  is  filled  with  illumi- 
nating illustrations  out  of  the  author's 
experience  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  It 
would  be  a  suggestive  text  for  discussions 
in  church  groups  such  as  should  be  taking 
place  throughout  the  country  at  this  time. 
JOHN  HOWLAND  LATHROP,  D.D. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Picture  and  Plan 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Fifth  Year  Book  of  the  John  Dewey 
Society.  Edited  by  Theodore  Brameld.  Harper. 
338  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

HpHE  John  Dewey  Society  has  found 
-*-  in  workers'  education  a  subject  that 
qualifies  without  question  as  a  "feature 
of  American  culture  and  education  char- 
acterized by  experimentation,  transition, 
and  social  pioneering."  The  degree  to 
which  it  partakes  of  these  three  char- 
acteristics makes  the  task  of  presenting  a 
clear  picture  of  and  plan  for  workers' 
education  a  difficult  one.  However,  it 
should  not  be  too  difficult  for  educators 
who  would  interpret  the  complexities  of 
the  social  and  economic  world  to  that 
select  audience,  the  common  man.  And  at 
least  nine  of  the  eleven  persons  selected 
to  assist  Theodore  Brameld  with  this 
book  are  actively  engaged  in  such  an  at- 
tempt in  one  or  another  program  of 
workers'  education. 

J.  B.  S.  Hardman  starts  the  discussion 
with  "The  Challenge  and  the  Opportun- 
ity," both  of  which  he  makes  the  reader 
feel  —  albeit  in  rather  general  terms. 
Spencer  Miller  Jr.,  Marius  Hansome, 
and  Theresa  Wolfson  then  sketch  in  his- 
torical and  social  backgrounds.  Part  II, 
"Workers'  Education  Today,"  is  ably 
handled  by  Mark  Starr,  Eleanor  G.  Coit, 
and  Alice  Hanson.  In  the  third  part, 
"Problems  and  Prospects,"  Hilda  W. 
Smith,  Ernest  E.  Schwarztrauber,  George 
S.  Counts,  Frank  E.  Baker,  and  Theo- 
dore Brameld  struggle  through  knotty 
problems  of  administration,  finance,  re- 
lations with  public  education,  and  a 
philosophy  of  workers'  education,  to  con- 
clusions that  lack  the  conviction  and  in- 
spiration of  Mr.  Hardman's  beginning. 
The  appendix  contains  a  good  biblio- 
graphy. 

Both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
book  lie  in  the  collaboration.  It  brings  to- 
gether in  one  volume  suggestions  result- 
ing from  twenty  years'  experience  of  out- 
standing leaders  in  a  field  which  has  been 
filled  with  controversy,  conflicts,  fum- 
blings,  and  enthusiasms.  The  authors  can, 


indeed,  speak  with  authority  out  of 
knowledge  acquired  the  hard  way.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future 
of  workers'  education  is  the  surprising 
amount  of  agreement  they  seem  to  have 
attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  varia- 
tions in  style,  in  vocabulary,  in  degree  of 
simplicity  or  abstraction  from  one  chap- 
ter to  the  next,  demand  of  the  reader 
remarkable  agility  in  readjusting  his 
mental  focus. 

Moreover,  the  book  "seeks  to  perform 
not  one  but  four  different  types  of  serv- 
ice," each  for  a  different  audience  and 
each  big  enough  for  a  book  in  itself.  The 
authors  cannot  be  blamed  for  failure  to 
attain  an  impossible  goal,  but  their  wis- 
dom in  attempting  to  make  a  book  that 
could  be  all  things  to  all  people  might  be 
questioned. 

The  work  is  an  important  contribution. 
It  will  serve  to  answer  many  questions  of 
educators  and  students  of  education  and 
sociology.  It  will  not,  however,  interpret 
workers'  education  to  workers,  and  this 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  a  hook  in  which 
one  finds  expressed  disapproval  of  "work- 
ers' education  ...  by  social-minded  in- 
tellectuals for  workers  rather  than  by 
workers."  The  language,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  chapters,  is  entirely  that 
of  "social-minded  intellectuals." 

JEAN  CARTER  OGDEN 
University  of  Virginia  Extension  Division 

Between  Two  Worlds 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  1941.  Co- 
lumbia University  Press.  787  pp.  Price  $5, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HpHIS  year's  volume,  fatter  by  some 
^  fifty  pages  than  its  1940  predecessor, 
is  "blurbed"  on  the  dust-jacket  as  "the 
collective  voice  of  social  work."  What- 
ever that  may  mean,  there  are  exactly 
sixty-four  "voices"  heard  here  by  means 
of  the  sixty-four  papers  selected  by  the 
editorial  committee  from  more  than  150 
presented  at  Atlantic  City  last  June  be- 
fore the  general  sessions,  the  section,  and 
special  committee  meetings  of  the  na- 
tional conference.  The  editorial  commit- 
tee applied  various  criteria  of  selection — 
newness  of  data,  historical  significance, 
practical  value,  especial  timeliness,  and 
so  on — with  the  avowed  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  volume  which  will  stand  as  an 
"annual  cross  section  of  the  problems 
and  solutions  in  the  forefront  of  profes- 
sional consciousness."  Under  "Social 
Work  in  a  War  Torn  World"  are  listed 
four  papers,  including  Jane  M.  Hoey's 
presidential  address,  "The  Contribution 
of  Social  Work  to  Government."  Under 
"Areas  of  Social  Work  Concern"  are  six 
headings:  "National  Defense  and  Labor" 
with  four  papers;  "National  Defense  and 
Community  Life,"  two  papers;  "Social 
Security  in  the  Western  Hemisphere," 
three  papers;  "Migration,"  three  papers; 
"Civil  Liberties,"  three  papers;  "Refugee 
Children,"  three  papers.  Under  "Social 
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Work  in  Practice"  are  fifteen  headings 
and  a  total  of  forty-two  papers,  the  larg- 
est number,  seven,  in  "Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Case  Work" ;  the  smallest,  one,  in 
"Housing."  Contained  in  appendices  are 
the  full  program  of  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  conference  and  its  business  organiza- 
tion for  1941  and  1942.  Careful  index- 
ing, topical  and  by  authors,  makes  the 
pursuit  of  any  particular  paper  relatively 
simple. 

This  volume  is  likely,  in  the  years 
ahead,  to  have  more  than  routine  im- 
portance on  the  lengthening  shelf  of  con- 
ference proceedings.  It  represents  a  pe- 
riod when  the  concerns  of  social  workers 
had  shifted  from  the  problems  of  depres- 
sion and  their  social  sequellae  to  the 
unpredictable  problems  occasioned  by  a 
national  economy,  that  puts  guns  before 
butter.  No  one  now  can  guess  what  the 
next  volume  will  record,  but  certainly 
this  present  one  stands  as  a  link  between 
two  worlds.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Immortal  Figure 

CLARA  BARTON:  DAUGHTER  OF  DESTINY,  by 
Blanche  Colton  Williams.  Lippincott.  468 
pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

'  I  VHIS  book  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Blanche  Col- 
ton  Williams  has  had  access  to  the  un- 
known diaries  and  journals  of  Clara 
Barton  which  are  not  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  cannot  be  used  by  anyone 
else  until  1950.  She  has  given  a  sincere 
and  scholarly  account  of  the  amazing  life 
story  of  this  singular  woman.  There  have 
been  unfortunate  tendencies  to  conceal 
the  tragic  fate  of  Clara  Barton  as  well 
as  that  of  Henri  Dunant,  the  founder  of 
the  International  Red  Cross,  which  re- 
sembled hers  to  an  astounding  degree. 
Both  fighters  for  the  most  inspiring  hu- 
manitarian ideal  of  the  nineteenth  century 
finally  died  abandoned  by  their  followers 
and  victimized  by  the  red  tape  of  hu- 
manitarian bureaucracy  which  is  the 
worst  red  tape  of  all.  Now  more  than 
ever  before  this  indomitable,  brave, 
warmhearted  woman  should  be  a  symbol 
for  the  best  that  American  womanhood 
has  brought  forth.  This  book  comes  in 
time  and  should  be  widely  read.  Clara 
Barton  is  one  of  the  great  and  immortal 
figures  of  American  destiny. 
New  York  MARTIN  GUMPERT,  M.D. 

Gallant  Accomplishment 

WHAT  OF  THE  BLIND?— A  SUKVEY  OF  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  SCOPE  OF  PRESENT-DAY 
WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND,  edited  by  Helga 
Lende.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.  206  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TN  the  midst  of  earth's  troubled  plight 
wherein  forces  of  evil  are  seeking  to 
wreck  civilization  and  revolutionize  so- 
ciety, it  is  comforting  to  know  that  there 
are  those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffering,  and  re- 


lieve the  hardships  of  their  fellows.  Their 
accomplishments  constitute  milestones  on 
the  pathway  of  human  progress. 

Notable  in  this  connection  are  the 
labors  undertaken  to  aid  the  blind.  In 
this  record  and  account  of  achievements 
the  emphasis  is  not  on  work  for  the 
blind  but  with  the  blind  to  aid  them  to 
help  themselves  and  to  overcome  their 
physical  handicap. 

The  first  chapter,  "This  Business  of 
Being  Blind,"  is  by  Charles  Magee 
Adams,  who  has  been  totally  blind  since 
early  boyhood.  From  his  sightless  eyes 
he  looks  encouragingly  out  upon  the 
world  as  a  blind  man  sees  it.  He  has 
never  seen  an  airplane,  a  dial  telephone, 
an  electric  refrigerator,  rayon,  cello- 
phane, or  stainless  steel,  and  although  he 
has  been  married  for  fifteen  years  he  has 
never  seen  his  wife.  Despite  his  handicap 
he  graduated  in  journalism  from  Ohio 
State  University  and  is  now  a  newspaper 
editor  and  contributor  to  magazines  of 
wide  circulation. 

Mr.  Adams  does  not  seek  to  arouse 
sympathy  for  himself  or  for  others  simi- 
larly afflicted.  He  discusses  blindness 
from  the  inside,  the  emotions,  the  reac- 
tions and  what  he  calls  the  complete 
sensory  revolution  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  master  sense.  He 
refutes  the  idea  that  other  senses  are 
made  keener  by  some  magic  transfer 
from  sight's  unused  balance.  Blindness 
causes  the  brain  to  refocus  and  the  other 
sense  faculties  develop  new  skills  after 
the  affliction  because  they  need  them 
then.  The  "sixth  sense"  is  a  myth ;  there 
is  no  such  thing. 

Modern  technology  has  done  much  to- 
ward mitigating  the  effects  of  blindness. 
Today  the  sightless  have  useful  tools,  un- 
available as  recently  as  a  generation  ago: 
a  plentiful  supply  of  braille  matter, 
watches  that  can  be  read  with  the  fingers, 
the  typewriter,  the  Seeing  Eye  dog,  and 
most  important,  the  Talking  Books. 

"Radio,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "would 
have  a  high  place  among  these  aids  were 
it  not  such  a  mixed  blessing.  For  the  blind 
it  is  a  source  of  much  that  is  otherwise 
beyond  their  reach.  The  result  of  all 
these  special  aids  is  to  make  the  life  of 
the  blind  more  interesting,  comfortable, 
and  efficient.  But  when  they  have  done 
their  utmost  the  fact  remains  that  blind- 
ness is  a  25  percent  liability. 

"Though  sight  is  one  sense  in  five,  its 
loss  inevitably  means  further  loss  of  ef- 
ficiency. Against  this  liability  certain  as- 
sets can  be  set  down.  The  blind  man  is 
spared  the  affront  of  roadside  billboards, 
the  madness  of  recent  styles  in  women's 
hats,  and  the  barbarity  of  scarlet  finger 
nails.  Some  of  the  seeing  may  consider 
that  worth  the  price." 

Mr.  Adams  concludes  his  chapter  by 
asking,  "What,  then,  does  blindness  mean 
as  something  to  be  lived  \vith  day  by 
day?"  In  answer  he  quotes  Dr.  Harry 


Emerson  Fosdick,  "Nobody  ever  finds 
life  worth  living.  One  must  always  make 
it  worth  living."  That,  declares  Mr. 
Adams,  goes  for  everybody,  but  especially 
for  the  blind. 

Such  is  his  optimistic  philosophy. 

Other  chapters  are  contributed  to  the 
survey  by  a  score  or  more  of  persons 
prominent  and  successful  in  the  work 
with  the  blind,  in  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. One  of  them  is  by  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  and  of  such  notable  cases 
as  Laura  Bridgeman,  the  first  deaf,  blind 
and  mute  child  to  be  educated  there,  and 
Helen  Keller. 

The  book,  a  companion  volume  to  one 
of  the  same  title  previously  published, 
covers  problems  of  a  more  specific  nature 
than  the  first  one,  and  presents  an  ac- 
count of  recent  advances  and  develop- 
ments. In  the  selection  of  topics,  the 
editor  has  been  guided  by  suggestions  re- 
ceived from  leaders  in  the  field  in  the 
hope  of  making  the  two  books  a  repre- 
sentative source  of  information  on  work 
with  the  blind.  Although  primarily  in- 
tended for  those  engaged  in  aiding  the 
blind,  it  holds  interest  for  laymen  and 
for  anyone  concerned  with  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  ELIZABETH  B.  HANNA 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Modern  View 

BEHIND  THE  MASK  OF  MEDICINE,  by 
Miles  Atkinson,  M.  D.  Scribners.  348  pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHE  author  is  a  surgeon  who,  al- 
*-  though  born  and  brought  up  in  Eng- 
land, knows  medical  practice  in  New 
York.  He  apparently  is  trying  to  present 
to  the  layman  a  view  of  medicine's  place 
in  history,  in  modern  life,  and  even  in  the 
future.  There  are  so  many  misconceptions 
about  what  is  possible  in  medicine  that 
his  non-technical  discussions  of  how  phy- 
sicians arrive  at  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  will  be  found  helpful.  As  a 
physician,  the  reviewer  can  assure  the 
readers  that  Dr.  Atkinson's  comments 
present  a  true  picture.  Although  many  of 
the  passages  are  obviously  addressed  to 
physicians,  the  book  on  the  whole  will  not 
present  anything  new  to  doctors. 

Dr.  Atkinson  devotes  considerable 
space  to  discussing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  manner  of  caring  for 
the  sick.  He  points  out  that  this  process 
has  changed  the  hospitals  from  charitable 
institutions  into  the  very  center  of  the 
means  of  caring  for  the  sick  whether  rich 
or  poor.  It  also  has  made  it  necessary  to 
establish  new  methods  of  paying  for  care 
and  organizing  cooperation  among  doc- 
tors. His  views  on  hospitals  and  so-called 
socialized  medicine  are  interesting  and 
modern.  DANIEL  C.  DARROW,  M.D. 
Yale  Medical  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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•  Discussion  is  basic  in   the  democratic 
process  but  oratorical   perpetual  motion 
is  not. — STUART  A.  QUEEN,  Washington 
University,  to  the  American  Sociological 
Society. 

•  In  general,  Americans   have  only  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  sacrifice — and  I  don't 
mean    discomfort  —  necessary   to   win    a 
war. — JOHN  GUNTHER,  war  correspon- 
dent, on  his  return  from  England. 

•  If  we  do  not  improve  our  democracy 
while  the  war  is  on  we  will  most  cer- 
tainly not  be  in  the  appropriate  mood  to 
do   so   when   the   peace   "breaks   out." — 
EDUARD     C.     LINDEMAN,    New     York 
School     of     Social     Work     in     Survey 
Graphic. 

•  The  deepest  anxiety  before  the  world 
today    must    be    the     future    trend    of 
thought  in  this  eighty  million  virile  peo- 
ple set  in  the  middle  of   Europe  whose 
minds  have  been  so  cruelly  and  so  dan- 
gerously    debased.  —  LORD      HALIFAX, 
British  Ambassador,  to  the  Church  Club 
of  New  York. 

•  We   have   for  so  long  confused   loose 
talk  with  freedom  of  speech  that  it  will 
indicate   the   best   kind   of   patriotism   if 
we  learn  to  keep  our  mouths  shut  about 
matters   that   we    are   not  competent   to 
discuss.    Let's  get  over  the  temptation  to 
pretend  to  be   in  the  know  in  order  to 
create    a    sensation.  —  EDITH    HARMAN 
BROWN  in  New  York  Times. 


So  They  Say 


•  But  I'm  doing  my  best  to  get  off  relief. 
I  never  miss  Bank  Nile. — Chicago  client 
to  her  case  worker. 

REMEMBER 
We  are  fighting  the  Axis 

NOT   EACH  OTHER. 

Poster  in  the  office  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  Washington. 

•  The    important    facts    of    history    are 
never  verifiable,  because  they  take  place 
in  the  mind.  They  have  to  do  with  the 
passions  and  motives  of  men,  which  no 
one  ever  sees. — WILLIAM  ERNEST  HOCK- 
ING in  Fortune. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  corset  steel 
To  keep  the  navy  on  its  keel. 
And  so  the  laws  of  fate  have  written 
That  ladies  now  will  bulge  for  Britain. 
— "Gossip,"   Toronto,   Canada.    Contrib- 
uted  to    So    They   Say    by    CHARLOTTE 
WHITTON. 

•  We  shall  be  handicapped  by  being  an 
easy-going    and    talkative    people,    who 
never  have  had  to  keep  anything  secret, 
do  not  like  secrecy,  and  do  not  like  to 
keep  a  secret.  We  have  very  few  Sena- 
tors who  can  resist  the  pleasure  of  tell- 
ing all  they  are  told  and  none  of  us  can 
bear   not   to   hear   it   and    to    spread    it. 
— WALTER  LIPPMANX,  commentator. 


•  The  man  who  complains  of  underdone 
chops    at    a    time    like    this    is    a    minor 
traitor.  —  DR.    ABRAHAM    MYERSON    in 
Survey   Graphic. 

'  In  every  war,  however  unpleasant, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  people 
who,  with  a  shriek  of  joy,  take  posses- 
sion of  a  world  made  for  them. — ANGELA 
THIRLKELL  in  Northbridge  Rectory. 

'  The  total  supply  of  essential  goods 
available  for  civilian  living  will  prob- 
ably be  adequate  provided  these  goods 
are  distributed  with  regard  for  backs 
and  stomachs  instead  of  pocketbooks  and 
privilege. — MILDRED  A.  EDIE  in  Survey 
Graphic. 

•  We  can   assume   that   there   is   some 
praying  going  on  in  Washington  today. 
Some  of  those  prayers  ...  do  not  wait 
for   the   going   to   bed   time   for   saying. 
They    are   said    at    desks    perhaps.     But 
there  is  no  reason   to  believe  that  God 
does  not  hear  prayers  said  from  behind 
desks. — Editorial,  New  York  Times. 

•  The  native  ingenuity  that  made  horse- 
shoe pitching  a  national  sport  when  dis- 
carded horseshoes  were  the  only  "sport- 
ing goods"   at  hand — and   manufactured 
synthetic  horseshoes  to  pursue  this  sport 
when    the    horse   himself    retired   to   the 
luxury  class — that  ingenuity  will  not  let 
us   down   now. — MARK   McCLOSKEY  in 
Survey  Graphic. 
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Directions  for  Giving 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


IN  the  two  years  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
abroad  the  American  public  contributed  over  $90,000,- 
000  in  foreign  relief.  This  year,  with  the  war  on  our 
own  doorstep,  we  will  be  asked  for  at  least  $200,000,000 
through  national  appeals  from  hundreds  of  agencies,  some 
new,  some  old,  all  with  such  worthy  objectives  as  provid- 
ing comforts  for  "our  boys,"  sending  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  relief  to  our  allies,  aiding  civilian  defense.  The 
seven  hundred  odd  foreign  relief  agencies  that  have  been 
tugging  at  the  giver's  pocketbook  for  the  past  two  years 
will  be  joined  by  scores  of  new  agencies  in  the  domestic 
field  with  an  even  stronger  pull. 

And  the  American  public  will  give,  as  it  always  does, 
particularly  in  times  of  great  national  stress.  During  the 
last  war  Americans  oversubscribed  all  sorts  of  charitable 
and  patriotic  funds.  That  the  experience  is  to  be  repeated 
is  suggested  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  Red  Cross 
can  raise  its  special  war  fund  goal  from  $50,000,000  to 
$65,000,000  and  the  ease  with  which  the  first  goal  was 
passed ;  by  the  announcement  from  the  John  Price  Jones 
Corporation  that  "newsworthy"  gifts  reported  from  seven 
cities  in  January  1942  reached  $13,889,179  as  compared 
to  $8,261,494  in  the  same  month  last  year;  by  the  story 
of  the  glass  piggy  bank  recently  left  by  mistake  on  a 
postoffice  writing  table  and  filled  with  nickels  and  dimes 
by  generous  but  non-inquisitive  passers-by  before  the  owner 
returned  for  it. 

The  American  public  will  give  and  many  worthy  causes 
will  benefit,  but  if  our  American  generosity  has  no  more 
direction  than  the  vague  good  intentions  of  the  piggy  bank 
donors  millions  of  dollars  will  also  go  down  the  drain  of 
waste  and  inefficiency.  It  is  notorious  that  this  is  already 
happening;  that  many  of  the  glamorous  new  war  organi- 
zations duplicate  the  efforts  of  older  established  agencies 
or  even,  in  some  instances,  of  tax  supported  governmental 
agencies;  that  among  the  more  publicized  and  "fashion- 
able" foreign  relief  organizations  are  some  in  which  loose 
accounting  and  incompetent  management  make  it  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  funds  received 
have  actually  reached  war  victims.  In  the  midst  of  well 
established  and  efficient  organizations,  long  established  but 
inefficient  organizations,  new  and  duplicating  organiza- 
tions, new  and  badly  needed  organizations,  stands  the 


American  giver  with  his  pocketbook  open  ready  to  "shell 
out"  to  the  first  one  that  stages  a  campaign. 

The  most  peculiar  aspect  of  the  present  situation  is  its 
familiarity.  Twenty-five  years  ago  American  communities 
experienced  a  similar  barrage  of  war  appeals.  Then,  when 
chaos  threatened,  American  invention  produced  the  War 
Chests,  precursors  of  the  Community  Chests  which  play 
such  an  important  role  in  directing  community  giving  to- 
day. Will  the  past  years  of  experience  in  unified  fund 
raising  for  community  services  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
War  Chests  of  1918  serve  eventually  to  dispel  the  con- 
fusion of  appeals  in  which  the  prospective  giver  is  now 
engulfed  ? 

T  7  NDOUBTEDLY  confusion  will  be  reduced  in  most 
*~J  of  the  600  cities  and  towns  that  have  Community 
Chests.  Already  forty-two  cities  have  set  up  some  sort  of  a 
war  review  board  to  pass  on  war  appeals.  In  addition  there 
is  a  growing  movement  toward  the  formation  of  United 
Funds — money-raising  organizations  to  support  not  only 
all  approved  war  "causes"  but  also  all  the  normal  services 
included  in  the  usual  Community  Chest  campaign.  Twenty 
cities  have  established  new  organizations  or  expanded  their 
Community  Chests  to  conduct  integrated  community  and 
war  fund  campaigns,  and  in  twenty-nine  others  similar 
plans  are  under  consideration.  Three  others  have  set  up 
War  Chests  to  conduct  over-all  war  fund  appeals  separate 
from  the  Community  Fund  drives.  In  a  few  cities  United 
Fund  campaigns  already  have  been  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable success,  though  the  war  appeal  membership  so  far 
has  been  limited  to  only  a  few  organizations — the  USO, 
the  Red  Cross  (where  it  has  been  willing  to  join),  in  one 
or  two  instances  the  United  China  Relief,  occasionally  a 
local  citizens  committee  for  the  army  and  navy.  In  all 
these  plans  the  role  of  the  Community  Chest  is  vital. 
War  appeal  review  boards,  in  most  instances,  have  only 
prestige  influence.  But  their  make-up  usually  is  such  that 
their  prestige  is  high.  More  widely  representative  than  the 
Community  Chest,  they  usually  include,  besides  Chest  rep- 
rese-.itatives,  representatives  of  the  city  administration,  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  labor  organizations,  non- 
Chest  charitable  agencies.  Their  activities  vary  with  lo- 
calities. In  some  cities  they  merely  approve  or  disapprove 
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a  projected  war  appeal;  in  others  they  get  together  with 
officials  of  the  national  agency  planning  a  drive  and  work 
out  the  quota  for  the  city.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
decision  of  the  board  in  approving  or  disapproving  a  war 
appeal  is  given  teeth  by  the  backing  of  city  officials  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  city  ordinances  on  solicitation. 

Where  a  new  organization  has  been  formed  for  raising 
money  for  community  services  and  war  appeals,  as  in 
Pittsburgh  and  in  Seattle,  the  Chest  is  represented  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  new  agency  and  offers  it  the  benefit 
of  fund-raising  experience.  In  Pittsburgh  the  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Community  Fund  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  new  United  Fund  "in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
equipment  and  expense."  In  Seattle  the  Community  Fund 
no  longer  has  fund-raising  functions,  but  its  former  ex- 
ecutive secretary  has  been  lent  for  the  duration  to  the  new 
Greater  Seattle  Defense  Chest,  which  he  helped  to  organ- 
ize. 

The  great  disappointment  to  most  Community  Chests 
hoping  either  to  expand  to  include  war  relief  appeals  or  to 
become  a  part  of  a  new  over-all  fund-raising  organization 
has  been  the  refusal  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  go 
along  with  their  plans.  One  of  the  preliminary  skirmishes 
of  the  present  war  was  the  battle  of  the  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  the  ARC  last  spring.  The  national 
advisory  organization  of  the  Community  Chests,  fearful 
lest  community  services  would  be  swept  under  in  a  flood 
of  war  appeals,  pleaded  for  the  foresighted  establishment 
of  integrated  war  and  community  funds.  The  Red  Cross, 
on  the  other  hand,  mindful  of  the  demands  that  would 
be  made  upon  it  in  the  event  of  war,  and  aware  of  its  own 
great  fund-raising  powers,  clung  to  its  independence.  The 
controversy  was  settled  by  a  statement  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  approving  the  idea  of  separate  cam- 
paigns by  the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Service  Organizations 
and  the  local  Community  Chests.  However,  the  President 
suggested  that  local  agreements  be  made  where  campaigns 
threatened  to  conflict. 

In  raising  its  special  war  fund,  the  Red  Cross  has  fol- 
lowed the  President's  statement  literally  and  has  joined 
with  Community  Chests  only  in  instances  where  the  cam- 
paign has  conflicted  with  long  planned  winter  Chest  drives, 
as  in  Boston.  Moreover,  in  some  localities,  the  annual  Roll 
Call,  long  integrated  with  the  Chest,  last  fall  seceded  in 
order  to  benefit  from  the  special  popular  appeal  enjoyed 
by  the  Red  Cross  in  times  of  national  crisis.  The  USO,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  new  organization  with  little  fund-raising 


Have  a  Heart 

A  letter  following  up  an  appeal  for  the  Princeton  Fund 
had  just  four  words,  "WHERE  IS  YOUR  HEART?" 
From  an  alumnus,  Class  of  1908,  says  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly,  came  this  answer: 

"In  addition  to  Princeton,  my  heart  is  in:  Manila,  Wake 
Island,  Defense  Bonds,  Community  Chest,  my  wife's  broken 
arm,  Red  Cross,  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Hawaii,  Infantile 
Paralysis,  taxes,  store  bills,  League  for  Hard  of  Hearing, 
my  beloved  daughter  away  at  school,  Keep  'Em  Flying, 
local  hospital  drive,  Civilian  Defense  Fund,  my  eighty- 
eight-year-old  auntie,  Crippled  Children  Fund,  Save  Paper, 
Gun  Powder,  The  British  Navy,  General  MacArthur, 
groceries.  So  here  find  a  small  contribution." 


prestige,  usually  has  welcomed  the  chance  to  be  included 
in  Community  Chest  drives,  wherever  invited. 

Persons  who  agree  with  the  President's  advisers  on  the 
wisdom  of  holding  a  variety  of  appeals,  argue  that  every 
means  must  be  employed  at  this  time  to  keep  the  serious- 
ness of  the  national  situation  continuously  before  the 
American  people,  that  this  can  be  accomplished  most  ef- 
fectively through  frequent  touches  on  their  pocketbooks. 
Arguers  for  unified  appeals,  however,  point  out  that  in 
most  communities  every  campaign  must  rely  on  the  same 
community  leaders  and  volunteer  workers  for  success. 
Moreover,  these  leaders  and  volunteer  workers  are  the 
same  persons  who  will  also  be  busy  serving  on  defense 
councils  or  engaging  in  some  other  form  of  defense  ac- 
tivity. They  cannot  afford  to  duplicate  their  effort  in  a 
variety  of  fund-raising  appeals  if  the  result  can  be  ac- 
complished in  one  all-out  effort. 

But  the  primary  difference  between  the  pros  and  cons  in 
the  argument  over  unified  appeals  is  in  fund-raising  philoso- 
phy. The  pros  believe  in  budgeted  fund  raising — going 
out  to  get  what  is  needed  for  all  foreseen  purposes  at  one 
time,  and  asking  the  donor  to  share  a  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  the  goal  in  relation  to  his  financial 
standing.  The  cons,  however,  believe  that  the  farther  ovei 
the  top  each  separate  campaign  can  go  the  better,  that  as 
much  money  as  can  possibly  be  raised  can  be  used.  If  a 
man  is  asked  to  contribute  to  several  worthy  causes,  runs 
this  argument,  he  will  dig  deeper  into  his  pocket,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  larger  total  amount  of  money  raised. 

ONE  big  factor  which  many  believe  will  force  war  chest; 
or  integrated  war  and  community  funds  upon  com- 
munities is  the  current  defense  bond  drive.  This,  anothei 
effort  demanding  the  time  and  energy  of  community  lead- 
.ers  and  volunteer  workers,  promises  to  be  so  big  and  so 
continuous  that  of  necessity  all  other  appeals  will  gravitate 
together  in  order  not  to  be  completely  blanketed. 

If  the  USO,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Community  Chests 
were  the  only  appeals  concerned,  the  problem  would  be  one 
merely  of  method  and  not  really  of  inefficiency  and  waste. 
But  in  addition  to  these  three  largest  fund-raising  forces 
in  the  United  States  there  are  probably  1,000  national 
welfare,  war  service,  and  foreign  relief  agencies  appealing 
to  the  American  people  for  money.  How  then  can  the 
Podunk  war  appeals  board  decide  what  to  do  about 
Bundles  for  Our  Boys,  a  national  organization  with  head- 
quarters many  states  away,  threatening  to  invade  the  com- 
munity coffers? 

Fortunately  Podunk  can  learn  what  it  needs  to  know 
about  Bundles  for  Our  Boys  from  the  National  Information 
Bureau,  an  organization  formed  in  the  last  war  and  de- 
veloped during  the  intervening  peace.  The  services  of  the 
NIB  are  available  to  all  Community  Chests  throughout 
the  country  as  well  as  to  organizations  and  individuals 
which  help  support  it.  This  unique  organization  makes 
written  reports  to  its  members  upon  request,  on  any  na- 
tional agency  in  the  fund-raising  field.  The  reports,  in 
addition  to  analyzing  an  organization's  competency  to 
carry  out  its  stated  purpose,  in  many  cases  even  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  organization's  cause.  In  1941  the 
NIB  made  4,000  reports  on  600  national  agencies.  Few 
were  condemned  as  fraudulent,  but  many  (and  among 
them  some  with  the  most  widely  publicized  and  familiar 
names)  were  judged  to  be  incompetent,  duplicating,  and 
inefficient. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


The  NIB  uses  the  following  questions  as  measuring  rods 
for  its  analyses: 

Does  the  organization  in  question  have  a  legitimate  purpose 
— and  not  avoidably  duplicate  the  work  of  another  well-run 
agency  ? 

Does  it  have  an  unpaid  administrative  board  that  is  active 
and  responsible? 

Does  it  have  adequate  personnel  and  facilities,  and  is  it 
efficient  in  its  work? 

Are  its  publicity,  promotion,  and  fund  raising  honest  and 
ethical ? 

Does  it  avoid  commission  payments  for  fund  raising,  general 
telephone  solicitation,  and  the  sale  of  tickets  or  merchandise 
by  the  "remit  or  return"  method?  If  it  repeatedly  sponsors 
fund-raising  benefits,  are  costs  kept  to  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  gross  proceeds? 

Does  it  cooperate  with  local  social  agencies? 

Does  it  have  an  itemized  budget  focused  to  an  attainable 
program? 

Does  a  certified  public  accountant  or  a  trust  company  pre- 
pare a  detailed  annual  audited  account?  Has  an  accountant 
set  up  an  adequate  system  for  full  audit  in  the  case  of  new 
agencies? 

Unfortunately,  because  of  legal  complications,  the  NIB 
cannot  make  its  reports  public.  If  it  could,  more  than  one 
prominent  person  might  have  been  saved  the  embarrassment 
of  finding  his  name  tied  up  with  an  organization  whose 
activities  turned  out  to  be  somewhat  unrelated  to  or  at 
least  more  involved  than  the  organization's  purpose.  Actual 
fraud,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  governmental  action.  How- 
ever, "incompetent  management,"  not  a  legal  offense,  if 
publicized  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  libel  suit.  The 
NIB,  therefore,  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  care  in  re- 
maining within  the  bounds  of  "membership  privilege." 
Nevertheless,  its  judgment  is  widely  available.  Any  con- 
tributor to  a  Community  Chest  may  call  up  the  Chest 
for  NIB  advice.  Any  individual  willing  to  pay  a  $10-a- 
year  membership  fee  is  eligible  to  receive  written  reports. 
Firms,  foundations,  and  the  like  can  receive  the  same 
service  for  $25  a  year.  But  the  person  whose  giving  is 
directed  by  emotion  more  than  thought  remains  unpro- 
tected. 

Whether  total  protection  or  control  of  philanthropy  is 
possible  in  a  democracy  is  open  to  question.  It  is,  after  all, 
part  of  a  person's  freedom  to  give  to  whatever  cause  he 
chooses  as  well  as  to  join  with  others  to  collect  funds  for 
whatever  charitable  purpose  he  cares  to  promote.  Never- 
theless, it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  hold  an  organiza- 
tion accountable  for  seeing  that  the  money  raised  goes  to 
the  stated  cause  and  is  not  swallowed  up  in  administrative 
expenses.  Yet  today,  the  only  national  fund-raising  organi- 
zations that  come  under  the  eye  of  the  federal  government 
are  relief  appeals  being  made  for  the  victims  of  war  in 
technically  belligerent  countries  (China  and  Russia  still 
excluded).  Though  these  appeals  must  be  registered  with 
the  State  Department,  with  which  they  must  file  periodical 
financial  reports,  the  Department  definitely  disclaims  that 
registration  constitutes  government  endorsement. 

A  ray  of  hope  that  some  national  direction  would  lead 
the  way  through  the  confusion  emerged  last  spring  with 
the  appointment  of  the  President's  Committee  on  War 
Relief  Agencies,  composed  of  Joseph  E.  Davies,  Charles 
P.  Taft,  and  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  all  men  who  know  their 
way  around  in  the  world  of  philanthropy.  The  committee 


has  since  issued  several  statements  full  of  sound  advice. 
Unfortunately,  this  seems  doomed  to  remain  advice  as  the 
committee  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  findings.  Among  the 
recommendations  which  never  have  been  put  into  effect 
are  suggestions  that  the  registration  of  agencies  be  revoked 
upon  a  specified  date  and  licenses  issued  "only  when  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and  upon  submission 
of  satisfactory  proof  by  the  applicants  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  transmit  the  relief" ;  that  agencies  not  required 
to  have  licenses  cooperate  with  the  State  Department  by 
voluntarily  submitting  periodic  reports;  that  welfare  ac- 
tivities for  each  major  foreign  country  be  coordinated 
through  some  central  advisory  body ;  that  a  central  in- 
telligence service  for  all  war  relief  activities  be  maintained 
to  gather  and  keep  up  to  date  factual  data  as  to  relief  re- 
quirements, resources,  and  facilities.  In  a  more  recent  state- 
ment coming  after  the  United  States'  entry  into  the  war, 
the  committee  recommended  that  foreign  relief  agencies  in 
this  country  continue  their  efforts  for  urgent  foreign  relief 
needs  "for  morale  as  well  as  for  material  considerations," 
but  that  they  "slow  down  and  give  the  right-of-way  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  domestic  agencies."  This  recommenda- 
tion, along  with  one  urging  foreign  relief  agencies  not  to 
enter  in  the  "domestic  field,"  seems  to  have  attained  at 
least  temporary  acceptance  from  the  agencies. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  suggested  to  foreign  relief 
agencies  that  they  slow  down  in  favor  of  domestic  agencies, 
the  President's  Committee  warned  new  "domestic"  organ- 
izations to: 

.  .  .  satisfy  themselves  that  the  project  proposed  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  and  can  be  administered  ef- 
fectively and  economically;  that  the  purpose  to  be  served  is 
not  already  fulfilled  or  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  existing  pro- 
grams and  organizations  and  is  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
appropriate  military  or  naval  authorities;  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  local  charities  is  not  jeopardized;  that  there  is  no 
conflict  in  appeals  for  public  support  with  the  recognized  na- 
tional campaigns  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Service  Or- 
ganizations, and  the  Community  Chests  while  these  are  under 
way;  and  that  the  appeal  is  kept  distant  from  any  foreign 
relief  appeals. 

To  hope  that  this  advice  can  become  effective  without  the 
force  of  official  action  is  perhaps  to  count  too  heavily  on 
the  weight  of  wisdom  as  against  drama  in  the  scales  which 
determine  the  public's  actions. 

However,  persons  who  regret  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  not  more  forceful  in  its  dealings  with  national 
appeals  offer  no  ready  formula  for  bringing  about  more 
effective  control.  If  a  strict  method  of  licensure  were  im- 
posed on  national  agencies,  Washington  would  undoubtedly 
be  filled  with  lobbyists  for  favorite  causes,  and  philanthropy 
might  conceivably  enter  the  political  scene  in  a  big  way. 
More  hope,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  development  of  voluntary 
controls,  such  as  those  offered  by  the  NIB,  which  if  it  sees 
fit  can  report  unfavorably  on  a  pet  philanthropy  of  a  top- 
ranking  governmental  official  or  of  a  cabinet  member's 
wife,  or  can  comment  favorably,  if  standards  are  met,  on 
an  appeal  sponsored  by  Earl  Browder. 

If  regulation  is  to  be  entirely  voluntary,  the  problem 
boils  down  to  one  of  educating  the  contributing  public  to 
acceptable  agency  standards.  For  many  years  the  public 
has  been  slowly  learning  to  demand  standards  of  per- 
formance in  the  community  agencies  which  appeal  for 
support.  Now  it  must  learn  to  require  similar  standards 
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from  agencies  making  national  and  international  appeals. 

It  is  doubtful,  from  the  donor's  point  of  view,  whether 
these  appeals  can  be  completely  divorced  from  those  for 
community  purposes.  Faced  with  requests  for  funds  from 
innumerable  agencies  and  conscious  that  this  is  a  time  of 
crisis,  the  average  giver  digs  deeper  into  his  pockets  than 
ever  before.  Somewhere  along  the  line  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  say  "No."  To  see  that  his  "No"  comes  as  a  part  of  a 
thoughtful  process  and  not  just  at  the  point  where  his 
money  runs  out,  is  an  educational  job  which  perhaps  can 
best  be  accomplished  at  the  community  level. 

Many  persons  keenly  aware  of  the  present  confusion  in 
national  fund-raising  activities  put  their  hope  for  more 
intelligent  direction  in  the  education  of  community  leader- 
ship. A  professional  fund-raiser  once  remarked  that  he 
would  rather  have  a  list  of  good  "names"  behind  an  organ- 


ization for  which  he  was  raising  money  than  to  know  it  was 
a  good  organization.  The  great  proportion  of  American 
people  give  to  those  organizations  which  are  approved  by 
persons  in  their  own  communities  whom  they  respect  and 
trust.  If  the  "names"  of  a  community  can  be  taught  to  use 
discretion  in  their  sponsorship  of  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, it  is  probable  that  the  main  flow  of  American  giving 
will  be  channeled  in  the  right  direction.  Community  leaders 
need  to  realize  that  their  status  in  the  community  auto- 
matically places  them  in  a  position  of  philanthropic  leader- 
ship, involving  all  the  integrity  and  ethics  of  a  public 
trust.  In  the  last  analysis,  if  they,  in  their  philanthropic 
judgment,  lean  toward  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  most 
of  the  ily-by-night  appeals  which  are  products  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  hour,  will  wither  and  die  for  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. 


Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Wartime 

By    ELEANOR    T.    GLUECK 

Research  Criminologist,  Special  Studies,  Harvard  Law  School 


SOME  of  us  are  aware  that  total  war  has  had  an 
alarming  effect  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  England,  but  not  enough  of  us  have 
as  yet  thought  much  about  the  possible  results  of  our  own 
war  involvement  on  juvenile  crime  in  the  United  States. 
The  war  has  brought  with  it  so  many  acute  and  varied 
problems  to  demand  our  attention  that  we  have  not  yet 
marshalled  our  thinking  on  its  probable  repercussions  on 
juvenile  crime. 

If  we  can  anticipate  any  parallel  with  the  English  ex- 
perience in  the  first  year  of  war,  before  community  re- 
sources were  mustered,  it  seems  evident  that  we  must  ex- 
pect a  marked  increase  in  our  own  rate  of  juvenile  crime. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  war  the  English  Board  of 
Education  reported  that  the  number  of  children  under 
fourteen  convicted  of  offenses  was  41  percent  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year;  in  the  age  group  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen,  22  percent  higher.  The  increase  was  largely  in 
burglars,  looters,  and  thieves. 

Apparently  a  part  of  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  opportunities  for  the  commission  of  crime  dur- 
ing blackouts;  but  no  doubt  a  part  may  be  charged  to  the 
general  let-down  in  disciplinary  practices  and  parental  su- 
pervision necessitated  by  the  evacuation  of  children  to  dis- 
tricts away  from  their  accustomed  haunts  and  by  the  entry 
of  their  elders  into  defense  activities.  A  part  also  may  be 
attributed  to  the  general  increase  in  nervous  tension  and 
irritability  which  necessarily  occurs  in  bomb-threatened  dis- 
tricts. The  separation  of  families,  the  absence  of  male  wage 
earners  from  the  home  either  in  service  or  in  defense  in- 
dustries, and  even  the  absorption  into  industry  and  civilian 
defense  of  women  who  formerly  were  full  time  mothers 
must  have  their  effect  in  an  increased  toll  of  delinquency 
among  the  children.  The  insecurities  of  children  naturally 
are  heightened  in  times  of  great  stress  and  among  some,  at 
least,  insecurity  is  bound  to  find  expression  in  delinquent 
activity. 

Certainly  total  war  has  increased  opportunities  for  the 
commission  of  crime  in  England  and  has  lowered  resistance 
to  anti-social  activity.  Stories  of  shooting,  killing,  hatred, 


plundering,  fill  the  minds  and  hearts  of  youngsters  living 
close  to  danger  in  a  warring  nation,  and  highly  suggestible 
children  are  bound  to  be  affected.  A  youngster  who  for- 
merly might  not  have  been  influenced  to  crime  by  a  gang- 
ster movie  or  by  the  persuasion  of  a  gang  companion,  nou 
is  beset  from  dawn  until  bedtime  with  headlines  and  radio 
blasts  of  killings  by  the  wholesale,  of  looting  by  armies. 
Even  his  sleep  is  filled  with  terrors  formerly  unknown  to 
his  limited  imaginings. 

Still  another  reason  which  may  explain  the  rise  in  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  England  and  one  which  we  must  be  alert 
to  prevent  in  our  own  country,  is  reduction  in  recreational 
services  for  children,  at  first  not  considered  essential  to  the 
war  effort.  That  this  is  a  mistaken  economy  most  of  us  will 
agree.  We  must  not  permit  any  curtailment  of  recreational 
opportunities  at  the  time  when  children  need  them  more 
than  ever  before.  On  the  contrary,  these  opportunities  must 
be  increased. 

British  experience  suggests  that  the  increase  in  crime 
among  older  boys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  now  receive 
higher  wages  than  they  ever  did  before,  and,  inexperienced 
in  handling  money,  are  running  amock  in  seeking  oppor- 
tunities for  self-indulgence. 

A  LTHOUGH  conditions  in  this  country  are  not  en- 
2\.  tirely  comparable  to  those  in  England,  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  assume  that  unless  we  exert  a  well  directed 
effort,  an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  will  occur  here 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  war  actually  comes  to  our 
mainland.  There  have  been  brief  reports  in  the  press  of 
efforts  made  to  control  juvenile  crime  in  England  through 
the  formation  of  Youth  Service  Corps  whose  functions 
range  from  the  filling  of  sandbags  for  the  Home  Guard 
to  collecting  music  for  the  navy;  from  cleaning  first  aid 
posts  to  filling  bomb  craters;  from  running  messages  to 
gathering  berries  for  jam  making;  from  sewing  to  collect- 
ing kitchen  waste  for  farm  animals.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
assay  this  effort  to  divert  youthful  energies  from  destruc- 
tive to  constructive  activities.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  such  a  channeling  of  the  energies  of  youngsters 
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will  bear  fruitful   results  in  keeping  the  crime  rate  down 
it  least  to  pre-war  levels. 

Even  without  clues  from  the  English  experience,  a  few 
suggestions  can  be  made  about  the  control  of  juvenile  crime 
to  forfend  the  increase  which  seems  inevitable  as  a  con- 
sequence of  changes  in  the  social,  psychological  and  spir- 
itual environment  resulting  from  a  total  war  effort. 

FIRST  of  all,  it  is  vitally  important  to  preserve  the  wel- 
fare services  that  have  been  built  up  over  many  years. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  question.  We  must  not  countenance 
false  economy  which  would  curtail  those  activities  which 
experience  has  shown  are  conducive  to  the  wholesome  de- 
velopment of  youth.  These  include  not  only  recreational 
programs  but  any  services  which  make  for  a  richer  life  for 
children — health  and  mental  hygiene  services,  vocational 
guidance,  services  to  disintegrating  and  broken  families, 
decent  housing,  adequate  relief  when  it  is  necessary,  and 
all  the  other  social  services  that  are  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  morale.  These  are  the  first  defenses  against 
the  forces  that  make  for  juvenile  delinquency. 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  preserve  these  welfare 
services.  They  must  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  par- 
ticularly in  those  considerable  areas  of  our  country  where 
now  they  are  extremely  meager.  The  recent  shocking  rev- 
elation of  the  high  proportion  of  youths  of  draft  age  who 
are  rated  as  unfit  for  military  service  should  be  proof 
enough  that  we  need,  for  example,  more  intensive  and 
widespread  health  services  than  we  ever  have  had. 

Not  only  must  we  concentrate  on  the  preservation  and 
increase  in  welfare  services  but  we  must  make  a  concerted 
and  wholehearted  effort  to  derive  the  maximum  from  them 
by  coordinating  them  more  effectively.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  communities  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  integrated  the  various  social  services  that  have  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  child  fife  in  general  and  with 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  particular,  but 
effort  in  this  direction  has  only  just  begun.  The  critical 
times  make  the  need  for  unified  welfare  activities  much 
greater  now  than  ever  before. 

Total  war  will  lay  many  additional  burdens  on  welfare 
agencies.  There  will  be  many  broken  homes  to  salvage. 
Fathers  and  brothers  are  going  into  the  armed  forces,  some 
never  to  return.  The  homes  they  leave  must  be  maintained 
physically  and  spiritually.  Families  crowding  into  defense 
industry  areas  already  present  many  new  social  problems. 
Hasty  but  well  coordinated  organization  of  the  life  of 
such  communities  is  essential.  Unless  some  semblance  of 
normal  living  is  quickly  established,  anti-social  activities 
among  adults  and  certainly  among  children  are  bound  to 
flourish. 

There  are  other  phases  of  social  welfare  activity  which 
during  wartime  become  doubly  important  as  measures  of 
juvenile  crime  prevention.  These  have  to  do  with  protective 
work  among  young  girls,  with  the  control  of  prostitution, 
ind  with  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  venereal  infection 
unong  youth.  Thus  far,  more  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  this  aspect  of  crime  control  than  in  any  other  phase, 
possibly  because  the  spread  of  venereal  infection  is  such  an 
anderstandable  menace.  I  need  not  describe  here  the  many 
faceted  efforts,  official  and  unofficial,  national  and  local,  that 
ire  being  made  in  this  area,  but  even  here  only  a  bare  be- 
jinning  has  been  made.  Unless  the  effort  is  more  con- 
:erted,  a  great  toll  will  be  paid  in  illegitimate  births, 
venereal  disease,  and,  most  important  of  all,  in  a  general 


lowering  of  the  moral  tone  of  youth.  Aggressive  measures 
must  be  taken  for  the  adequate  protection  of  girls  and  boys 
and  every  possible  educational  and  spiritual  resource  must 
be  utilized  to  build  up  their  resistance  to  the  myriad  tem- 
tations  to  self-indulgence  that  stem  from  the  dislocations 
of  war. 

Borrowing  from  the  English  plan  of  diverting  the  ener- 
gies of  youngsters  from  destructive  or  negative  activities 
to  constructive  community  effort,  we,  too,  should  encour- 
age a  widespread  development  of  group  youth  activities. 
Already  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  is  enlisting  the  services  of 
50,000  youths  who  will  be  trained  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  messengers  and  couriers  during  emergencies.  Boy  Scouts, 
YMCA  units,  boys  clubs,  and  other  organized  groups  are 
volunteering  for  this  work.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
most  youngsters  will  respond  enthusiastically  to  such  a  call 
for  service.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  enroll  them  and  even 
to  train  them.  They  must  have  work  to  do  whether  a 
serious  emergency  arises  or  not.  Some  of  their  energies  can 
be  absorbed  in  gathering  waste  paper,  scrap  metal,  helping 
with  rubbish  collection,  assisting  with  traffic  work,  and 
so  on,  but  those  who  are  expert  in  group  activities  with 
children  will  have  to  devise  innumerable  new  ways  for 
utilizing  their  energies  in  real  projects,  not  mere  busy 
work.  Naturally  it  is  important  to  draw  children  living 
in  crowded  underprivileged  neighborhoods  into  such  activ- 
ities, for  it  is  from  among  their  number  that  most  of  the 
recruits  to  the  new  army  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  likely 
to  come. 

IT  is  not  only  upon  the  social  agencies  that  the  mainte- 
nance and  expansion  of  all  welfare  activities  having 
to  do  with  crime  prevention  must  fall.  Schools  and  churches 
have  their  particular  responsibilities.  Until  now,  too  few 
school  systems  have  considered  it  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  early  discovery  and  treatment  of 
problem  children,  to  provide  visiting  teacher  services,  or  to 
promote  the  mental  health  of  youngsters  by  arranging  more 
individualized  programs  to  suit  the  needs  of  those  who  do 
not  fit  into  the  usual  school  regime.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  specialized  attention  should  be  given  to  children 
in  the  schools,  it  is  now.  There  will  be  more  problem  chil- 
dren and  more  problem  parents  to  cope  with,  and  the 
schools  undoubtedly  will  be  called  upon  to  assume  greater 
responsibilities  than  ever  before  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  children.  Whatever  nuclei  already  exist  in  the 
schools  for  the  treatment  of  children  with  special  prob- 
lems must  now  be  developed  further  if  the  juvenile  crime 
rate  is  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Churches,  too,  must  make  a  frontal  attack  on  juvenile 
crime  control  by  using  every  possible  opportunity  of  spir- 
itual guidance  and  example  to  help  children  practice  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Churches  can  lead  in  preventing  a 
breakdown  in  morale  among  children  by  showing  them 
how  they  can  serve  their  faith,  their  country,  and  their 
community  through  unselfish  participation  in  the  war  ef- 
fort, no  matter  how  small  each  youngster's  part  may  be. 
By  and  large,  children  need  to  feel  that  they  have  a  stake 
in  the  total  war  effort  and  to  realize  that  destructive 
activity  militates  against  its  successful  termination.  If  we 
can  give  them  a  real  understanding  of  why  the  war  is 
being  fought  and  inspire  them  with  the  meaning  of  "all 
for  one  and  one  for  all,"  we  will  strengthen  them  to  re- 
sist the  temptations  inherent  in  the  times. 
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The  suggestions  I  have  made  thus  far  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  strengthening  existing  services  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  well  being  and  morale  of  youth. 
Indirectly,  of  course,  these  are  all  crime  preventives,  be- 
cause they  reduce  the  number  of  children  who  are  likely 
to  break  down  as  a  result  of  uncushioned  stress  and  strain. 
A  word  should  be  said,  however,  about  the  special  atten- 
tion needed  during  this  war  period  by  those  children  who 
already  were  delinquent  before  the  war  started.  They  prob- 
ably will  offend  more  frequently  than  before,  because  the 
opportunities  for  anti-social  activity  are  greater  and  re- 
sistance to  them  is  lower. 

Improvement  in  supervisory  services  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren long  has  been  urged  by  social  workers  and  others,  but 
with  little  result.  This  is  partly  because  the  provision  of 
really  adequate  services  always  has  seemed  much  too  ex- 
pensive to  the  general  public  and  partly  because  political 
considerations  in  the  appointment  of  workers  have  not 
brought  the  most  qualified  personnel  to  this  work.  But  it 
now  must  be  recognized  that  services  to  reduce  the  depre- 
dations of  delinquent  children  upon  the  community  and  to 
curb  the  development  of  delinquent  careers  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  vast  program  for  the  defense  of  our  national 
life,  their  cost  as  justified  in  the  whole  scheme  as  the  cost 
of  battleships  and  planes.  Today,  a  criminal  is  more  than 
ever  a  public  enemy,  because  from  his  ranks  come  those 
who  would  tear  down  the  society  which  the  democracies 
are  now  trying  at  such  a  cost  to  preserve. 

Not  only  must  the  supervisory  services  of  probation  and 
parole  be  strengthened  but  correctional  schools  which  house 


youthful  delinquents  for  considerable  periods  of  time  must 
somehow  relate  their  programs  to  the  defense  effort.  The 
children  in  such  institutions  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
they,  too,  have  a  part  in  bringing  our  nation  through  the 
present  crisis.  To  isolate  them  from  the  multifarious  activ- 
ities of  the  times  would  only  make  them  more  anti-social 
than  they  are  already.  There  is  a  rare  chance  to  lift  the 
level  of  patriotism  of  these  youths  and  to  utilize  it  to  re- 
store them  to  socialized  activity. 

The  ever  present  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  sound  social 
program  for  the  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  of  war.  They  will  be  magnified  if  the 
physical  horrors  of  war  should  come  to  our  cities  and 
towns.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  must  start  at 
once,  while  there  is  still  time,  to  bring  together  commun- 
ity forces  to  cope  with  the  inevitable  problem.  There  are 
forces  in  every  community,  large  or  small,  that  are  capable 
of  formulating  and  implementing  a  program  adapted  to  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  local  problem.  But  it  will  take  all  the 
forces,  not  one  or  two.  It  will  take  the  concerted  efforts  of 
many  specialists — teachers,  doctors,  social  workers,  minis- 
ters, officers  of  the  law  and  uncounted  numbers  of  good  citi- 
zens who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  their 
community.  No  one  person  can  suggest  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  such  a  program,  all  the  details  which  will  enter 
into  it.  It  calls  for  patience,  unselfishness,  imagination,  and 
hard  work.  But  it  can  be  done  and  if  we  are  to  guard 
against  an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  hard 
period  immediately  ahead  and  to  forestall  a  whole  new 
range  of  future  crime  problems,  we  must  do  it,  and  now. 


Listen,  Washington! 

• 

THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  TALKS  BACK 

By   JAMES    B.    BAMFORD 

V ice-Chairman,  Defense   Council,  Reading  and  Berks  County,  Pa, 
Executive  Director,  Community  Chest,  Berks  County 


THAT    Civilian    Defense   should    have   started    out 
"confused  and  unprepared"  cannot  be  a  surprise  to 
the   host   of   social   workers   in   the   United    States. 
Whether  or  not  we  have  contributed   to  that  confusion 
and   lack  of   preparation   is   a  question   each   of   us  must 
answer  for  himself.  Unquestionably,  for  all  of  our  years, 
we  have  worked  in  the  midst  of  confusion  in  our  local 
communities,  and  we  have  seen  incident  after  incident  of 
unpreparedness. 

Through  years  of  prosperity  and  depression  our  com- 
munities may  have  been  able  to  afford  their  lack  of  co- 
ordination. But  since  December  7  it  has  become  painfully 
obvious  that  civic  unity  is  our  first  need  at  home.  Just  as 
the  brass  hats  have  fallen  in  the  army,  so  our  local  po- 
litical fat  must  be  worked  off,  the  cries  of  social  leaders 
must  be  muted,  and  the  professional  individualist  must 
be  made  to  serve  in  the  ranks. 

To  win  a  war  a  united  command  of  army,  navy,  and 
air  forces  is  vital.  To  carry  their  share  of  total  war  our 
communities  must  adopt  the  principle  of  united  action. 
Thus,  ingenuously,  a  multitude  of  civic  revolutions  are 
suggested.  Our  states,  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  townships, 
and  school  districts  do  not  take  orders.  Our  national  wel- 


fare, patriotic,  civic,  and  fraternal  associations  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  practice  of  self-promotion.  How  can  we  co- 
ordinate this  host  of  self-generated  and  self-ruled  activities 
in  any  one  of  our  communities? 

One  fundamental  to  success  is  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  thing  we  desire  to  accomplish,  and  the  rrlanner 
in  which  it  can  be  accomplished.  Nationally  and  locally, 
we  have  carried  over  from  peacetime  the  practice  of  jum- 
bling these  two  things  together.  Few  programs  have  eman- 
ated from  Washington  unaccompanied  by  a  specific  title, 
an  organization  chart,  a  suggested  list  of  appointments,  and 
a  chain  of  command  leading  back  to  the  originator.  There 
would  be  little  fault  to  find  with  this  practice  if  our  na- 
tional leaders  had  first  coordinated  themselves,  their  enter- 
prises, and  their  methods.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been 
done.  It  must  also  be  said  that  at  every  level  below  the 
national,  leaders  equally  uncoordinated  have  appeared  like 
a  rash  of  measles. 

The  result  has  been  that  our  local  communities  have 
been  deluged  with  programs,  complicated  charts,  titles,  and 
superior  officers.  And  each  of  these  communities  entered 
into  this  maelstrom  with  a  complete  set  of  its  own  leaders 
and  programs,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
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Probably  any  defense  council  worker  in  the  country 
could  cite  many  examples  of  the  confusion  that  has  re- 
sulted. One,  here,  will  suffice.  The  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense in  Washington  directed  the  creation  of  a  defense 
council  in  the  city  of  Reading,  with  instructions  to  work 
with  the  corps  area  OCD  office  in  Baltimore.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  directed  the  creation  of  a  de- 
fense council  for  Berks  County,  of  which  Reading  is  the 
county  seat.  Although  both  these  councils  were  to  serve 
the  same  purpose,  there  was  no  organizational  similarity  be- 
tween them,  and  one  was  to  take  orders  from  Baltimore 
and  the  other  from  the  state  capital  in  Harrisburg.  This 
condition  continued  to  exist  from  early  1941  to  January, 
1942,  when  corps  area  and  state  OCD  officials  met  to- 
gether to  establish  a  chain  of  command  under  which  all 
city,  borough,  and  township  councils  work  through  county 
councils. 

I  URGE  a  moratorium  on  orders  and  forceful  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  we  are  to  do  things  in  Berks  County. 
I  would  like  to  blackout  this  community  at  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  armed  with  an  organization  chart.  I  would 
like  to  call  out  our  Berks  County  Riflemen  to  shoot  at 
sight  a  field  representative  approaching  with  the  power  of 
appointment.  I  would  like  to  guard  our  borders,  tap  our 
telephone  lines,  and  seize  all  telegrams  so  that  no  message 
could  reach  one  of  our  loyal  citizens  telling  him  that  so- 
and-so  is  to  do  thus-and-so. 

Having  accomplished  these  things  I  would  welcome 
gratefully  every  suggestion  of  things  to  do,  worthwhile 
jobs  that  needed  leadership,  ideals  to  strive  for. 

Berks  County  has  come  through  this  painful  period  of 
organization  intact.  To  do  that  has  required  an  early  start 
(we  were  studying  English  air  raid  precautions  last  sum- 
mer) ;  a  willingness  to  have  everyone  participate  (our  de- 
fense council  is  organized  on  the  typical  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  form,  with  every  interested  group  represented  in 
a  large  over-all  council)  ;  a  realization  of  the  need  for  a 
definite  geographical  area  to  be  coordinated  (ours  'is  now 
an  inclusive  countywide  council)  ;  an  infinite  amount  of 
patience,  tact  and  grim  determination. 

We  agreed  last  June  upon  two  principles  of  community 
organization : 

1.  No  new  organization   would   be   created   when   existing 
organizations,   through   expansion,   would   be    able   to   do   the 
new  jobs  that  needed  doing. 

2.  New  or  old,  only  one  organization  would  be  allowed  to 
work  at  any  one  war  task.    Where  several  were   already  at 
work,   they  would   be   required   to  coordinate   their   activities 
under  a  joint  committee. 

We  have  stuck  to  these  two  principles,  despite  outside  in- 
terference. We  are,  however,  an  over-organized  commun- 
ity and  it  is  only  fair  to  question  whether  other  commun- 
ities, less  replete  with  every  type  of  organization,  could 
have  set  themselves  up  similarly  with  reasonable  speed,  to 
function  in  the  national  emergency. 

It  is  possible  that  the  organization  emphasis  that  has 
come  from  national  leaders  has  been  based  upon  a  fear 
that  many  local  communities  were  unable  to  organize  with- 
out aid ;  that  they  needed  leadership,  federal  charts  and 
diagrams,  and  federal  authority. 

How  such  a  community  should  be  approached  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  answered  in  general  terms.  We  have  felt 
that  our  own  community  should  be  approached  only  with 


jobs  to  be  done,  not  with  specific  directions  as  to  how  to 
do  them.  Similarly,  we  feel  that  a  community  which  is  in 
some  degree  unorganized  should  first  be  organized  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  over-all  job  to  be  done ;  not  piecemeal 
for  bits  of  the  job. 

In  approaching  such  an  unorganized  community,  ana- 
lytical ability  is  needed.  Some  of  the  points  to  be  consid- 
ered are :  To  what  extent  are  present  personnel  structures 
able  to  lead  the  complete  defense  program?  What  are  the 
already  established  chains  of  authority  that  exist?  What 
about  the  state  program?  What  about  the  county  program? 
What  about  the  pieces  of  the  defense  program  that  al- 
ready have  been  established  through  local  initiative  in 
peacetime  organizations. 

Only  when,  and  this  is  improbable,  a  complete  absence 
of  such  beginnings  is  discovered  is  it  safe  to  propose  and 
promote  a  complete  plan  of  organization.  As  Bradley  Buell 
has  said  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  January,  1942,  page  6], 
the  roots  of  local  leadership  in  a  high  proportion  of  our 
local  communities,  at  whatever  level  they  may  be,  are  too 
deep  to  be  dislodged.  Any  attempt  made  by  an  outsider  to 
dislodge  them,  is  destined  to  failure. 

This  local  leadership  may  have  "a  political  tinge";  it 
may  rest  in  a  strong  volunteer  firemen's  association ;  it  may 
lie  in  a  local  lodge;  it  may  gain  its  strength  from  labor 
union  association ;  it  may  come  from  a  strong  Community 
Chest  or  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  It  may  be  down- 
right bad  leadership.  But  regardless  of  its  source  or  quality 
it  cannot  now  be  ignored  by  the  emissary  from  national 
headquarters  if  he  is  sincerely  interested  in  winning  the 
war.  And  even  if  his  interest  in  winning  the  war  is  tinged 
with  a  desire  to  promote  professional  standards,  or  to 
strengthen  an  existing  national  organization,  he  will  get 
just  as  thoroughly  burned  if  he  ignores  a  strong  local 
leadership. 

To  deal  successfully  with  varied  local  conditions  re- 
quires a  higher  talent  than  is  readily  available.  Certainly, 
to  effect  a  prompt  and  drastic  change  in  local  leadership 
is  impossible  under  the  present  urge  for  rapid  action. 

WITH  the  disapproval  among  social  workers  of  what 
is  implied  by  the  term  "political  tinge,"  it  may  seem 
odd  to  urge  that  a  requirement  for  field  workers  should  be 
political  "savvy."  But  that  is  exactly  what  is  needed.  Few 
aldermen,  sheriffs,  or  burgesses  would  make  the  kind  of 
mistakes  that  have  been  legion  among  field  representatives 
in  behalf  of  civilian  defense.  We  would  do  well  to  re- 
member the  sound  advice  given  by  two  of  our  most  no- 
torious politicians,  Boss  Tweed  and  Boss  Penrose.  "A 
young  man  on  his  way  up  takes  things  as  he  finds  them" ; 
and  "There  are  times  when  you  must  rise  above  your 
ideals."  It  is  also  worthwhile  to  remember  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  politician,  and  that  the  war  between  the 
states  was  won  not  under  a  "political  tinge,"  but  under  a 
positive  pall  of  politics.  Carl  Sandburg  makes  this  clear. 

Politics,  in  all  its  varieties  and  shades,  is  a  deeply  rooted 
factor  in  American  life.  The  great  majority  of  lasting  re- 
forms have  been  accomplished  by  one  group  of  politicians 
fighting  another  group,  rather  than  by  sporadically  working 
noble  souls  who  felt  that  there  was  something  unclean 
about  their  elected  officials. 

If  we  can  accept  the  fact  that  our  local  communities 
must  be  taken  as  they  are,  politics  and  all,  then  it  becomes 
fairly  easy  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  the  actions 
of  field  representatives  in  stimulating  the  development  of 
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adequate   local   programs  of   social   service   and   all  other 
war  efforts. 

My  suggested  rules,  born  of  experience,  are  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first  covers  activities  when  there  is  no 
over-all  defense  council  in  existence: 

1.  Before  doing  anything  about  health,  welfare,  recreation, 
conservation,   organization   of  volunteers,  or  even   the   estab- 
lishment of   air  raid  precaution  commands   with   their  many 
auxiliary  forces,  urge  the  community  to  organize  an  over-all 
defense  council. 

2.  Urge,  equally,  that  such  defense  council  follow,  as  far 
as   possible,    the    organization    pattern    adopted    by    the    next 
highest  geographic  unit,  be  it  county,  state,  or  corps  area. 

3.  Urge,  also,  that  it  be  inclusive  of  all  areas  that  naturally 
fall   into   the   pattern  of   the   program   adopted   by   that  next 
highest  geographic  group.    Pennsylvania  is  doomed  to  muddle 
through  the  war  because  it  failed  originally  to  adopt  a  rea- 
sonable progression  of  large  units  down  to  small  ones,  with  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  a  chain  of  command.    The  original 
law  permitted  every  little  township,   for  example,   to  set  up 
a  defense  council  directly  responsible  to  Harrisburg. 

If  an  over-all  council  already  exists  or  as  soon  as  it  is 
established,  the  field  representatives  should: 

1.  Consult  with  the  highest  officer  of  that  council. 

2.  Find  out  what  already  has  been  done  by  the  next  highest 
council  of  defense  in  the  activity  with  which  the  field  worker 
is  concerned.    Keep  the  lines  straight. 

3.  Find  out  what  peacetime  programs  exist  that  are  adapt- 
able to  the  new  work  to  be  done. 


4.  Find    out    what    specific    war    programs    exist    that    are 
parallel  or  similar  to  the  proposed  program. 

5.  Working  with  the  chairman  of  the  local  defense  council, 
assemble  representatives  of  all  existing  groups  that  might  be 
interested  in  the  program  you  are  promoting. 

6.  Sell  them  that  program. 

7.  Advise,  but  only  when  requested,  on  methods  for  carry- 
ing out  the  program. 

8.  Be  sure   that  organizational   advice,   when   you   give   it, 
follows  the  local  patterns  that  you  have  discovered. 

9.  If  you  can't  get  action  from  the  chairman  of  the  local 
defense  council,  find  local  individuals  or  groups  who  will  go 
to  him  in  behalf  of  the  program  you   are  promoting.    They 
will  be  able  to  energize  him  more  forcefully  and  effectively 
than  you  will. 

10.  If  this  stratagem  fails,  fold  your  tent  and  quietly  steal 
away.    Never  start  a  separate  organization.    It's  true  that  you 
might  be  able  to  find  a  "yes-man,"  able  to  gather  a  committee 
about  him,  but  the  final  result  would  be  local  strife,  a  divided 
community,  and  disrepute  for  the  program  you  are  promoting. 

11.  Go   back    a    month   later.    Times    and    men's    opinions 
change.    Maybe   then  you  will  be   successful,  where   at  first 
you  failed.    You  will  have  lost  a  month,  but  you  will  have 
succeeded  in  getting  your  program  on  the  inside. 

12.  If  you  fail  the  second  time,  maybe  there  is  something 
wrong  with  you,  or  with  your  program.    Remember  that  this 
is  America,  and  that  each  community  still  has  the  privilege, 
in  many  things,  of  making  up  its  own  mind. 


The  Family  Security  Committee  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  convinced  "that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  family  security  and 
for  coordination  of  community  services 
[in  time  of  war}  lies  with  government, 
backed  by  the  participation  and  support 
of  voluntary  effort,"  has  promulgated 
ten  "principles  and  procedures"  as 
bases  for  facilitating  wartime  coopera- 
tion for  family  security  services,  gov- 
ernmental and  voluntary. 

— Regional,  state,  and  local  organiza- 
tion for  defense  purposes  should  provide 
for  the  coordination  of  all  organized 
services  for  family  security.  This  co- 
ordination should  have  the  active 
leadership  (and  sometimes  the  author- 
ity) of  government. 

— Governmental  planning  or  advisory 
groups  for  these  purposes,  on  the  sev- 
eral levels  of  government,  should  be 
broadly  representative  of  voluntary  as 
well  as  governmental  effort. 

— In  community  planning  to  meet  new 
or  suddenly  increased  social  needs, 
facilities  already  existing  should  be  used 
to  the  limit  of  their  present  or  potential 
capacities,  preliminary  to  the  creation 
of  any  new  facility. 

— The  first  of  the  community  facilities 
to  be  so  used  should  be  the  existing 
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channels  for  community  counseling  and 
planning,  such  as  the  local  defense 
council  or  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

— The  foregoing  means  that  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  concerned  with  a 
particular  need  for  which  new  or  greatly 
expanded  facilities  are  required  should 
first  present  the  need  in  the  appropriate 
social  planning  group,  and  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  existing  facilities 
can  be  utilized,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively. 

— Cooperation  must  be  based  upon  a 
primary  interest  in  seeing  that  human 
needs  are  met,  rather  than  an  insistence 
upon  prerogatives  or  exclusive  responsi- 
bilities in  meeting  such  needs.  While 
the  cooperative  role  of  any  agency 
should  be  rooted  in  the  agency's  basic 
program,  that  role  requires  a  willingness 
to  adapt  that  program  to  meeting  new 
needs. 

— A  primary  goal  in  any  social  plan- 
ning should  be  adequacy  of  program 
and  service  not  only  in  meeting  an 
emergency,  but  also  in  the  "long  pull" 
following  the  emergency,  with  a  build- 
ing upon  and  preservation  of  the 
permanent  values  in  the  community's 
program. 


— In  the  interest  of  the  "long  pull," 
adherence  to  the  procedures  here  sug- 
gested will  avoid  unnecessary  or  un- 
planned and  wholesale  shifts  in  per- 
sonnel, particularly  where  social  workers 
can  perform  a  given  service  in  an 
existing  program  just  as  well  as  in  a 
new  setting.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  some  shifting  in  personnel  is  nec- 
essary and  desirable,  as  opportunities 
develop  for  new  leadership  and  new 
positions. 

— Whatever  use  is  made  of  existing 
services  in  meeting  new  needs,  with 
consequent  referrals  between  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  agencies,  this 
committee  urges  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  voluntary  agency  services 
should  continue  to  be  supported  from 
private  funds,  and  governmental  serv- 
ices from  public  funds.  This  does  not 
preclude  the  payment  of  public  funds 
to  private  institutions  such  as  hospitals, 
child-care  institutions,  or  other  private 
social  agencies,  on  a  case  basis  for 
services  rendered  when  public  facilities 
are  lacking,  inadequate,  or  unsuitable. 

— In  program  and  money-raising  pub- 
licity, each  agency  should  interpret  its 
services  in  relation  to  the  other  services 
used,  avoiding  any  public  impression 
that  one  agency  has  exclusive  respon- 
sibility for  a  type  of  need  which  other 
agencies  share  in  meeting. 
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Honolulu — Afterwards 


By   MARY   CATTON 

Director,  Social  Service  Department,  Queen's  Hospital,  Honolulu 


EE  other  civilians  in  Honolulu  we  first  believed,  that 
memorable  Sunday  morning,  that  the  sound  of  the 
guns,  the  fire  alarms,   the  radio  orders  to  military 
and  naval  personnel,  were  part  of  a  big  practice.     Not  un- 
til we  heard  on  the  radio  "President  Roosevelt  has  an- 
nounced that   Pearl   Harbor  has  been  attacked,"   did  we 
know  that  it  was  the  real  thing.  Civilians  were  directed  to 
keep  off  the  streets  and  not  to  use  the  telephone.  By  noon 
•the  local  radio  stations  went  off  the  air,  but  we  were  told 
to  stand  by  for  further  instructions.  All  day  we  sat  around 
wondering  what  really  had  happened.  In  the  early  evening 
a  newspaper  extra  gave  us  some  slight  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  damage.  The  governor  had  declared  martial  law  and 
ordered  a  complete  blackout. 

All  that  Sunday  I  had  a  feeling  of  utter  futility,  with  a 
recurring  urge  to  go  to  the  hospital.  But  we  knew  so  little 
and  I  assured  myself  that  if  I  were  needed  I  would  be 
called.  And  so  I  did  not  go. 

Arriving  at  the  hospital  next  morning,  I  found  the  of- 
fice of  the  social  service  department  in  complete  disorder, 
with  chairs  piled  up  and  the  desks  pushed  together,  still 
covered  with  the  sheets  used  the  day  before  in  handling 
casualties.  One  of  our  Japanese  social  workers  who  had 
happened  to  be  on  duty  in  a  Sunday  clinic  said  that  she 
had  started  to  telephone  me  but  was  called  away  and  never 
got  back. 

Well,  there  was  no  regular  work  for  any  of  our  social 
service  staff  for  many  a  day.  The  hospital  was  bedlam  and 
we  and  the  whole  hospital  personnel  turned  to,  to  organize 
ourselves  on  a  war  basis.  Thousands  of  people,  it  seemed, 
poured  in  to  volunteer  either  their  services  or  their  blood. 
Everybody  had  a  feverish  will  "to  do  something."  Life  was 
changed  overnight.  The  United  States  was  at  War! 

I  set  myself  to  fit  the  social  service  staff  into  the  places 
where  we  could  be  of  greatest  use.  The  blood  bank  was  the 
first  great  need.  Strange  isn't  it,  that  when  this  bank  was 
started  many  months  ago  only  a  handful  of  people  re- 
sponded, but  when  a  catastrophe  struck  we  had  more  don- 
ors than  at  first  we  could  handle.  I  was  sorry  for  the  doc- 
tors and  techinicians  who  worked  long,  weary  hours  and 
for  patient  people  standing  in  long  lines — there  weren't 
enough  chairs — without  food  or  rest,  waiting  their  turn 
to  be  bled.  It  took  a  day  or  two  to  do  it,  but  we  finally 
got  down  to  a  workable  system.  We  had  splendid  coopera- 
tion from  the  Red  Cross  which  ever  since  has  run  a  cour- 
tesy canteen  so  that  each  donor  is  given  food  and  drink  im- 
mediately after  bleeding. 

Another  point  of  pressure  was  to  get  all  patients  dis- 
charged who  no  longer  actually  required  hospitalization. 
This,  too,  was  a  big  job,  as  Honolulu  is  not  well  equipped 
to  care  for  convalescents  or  chronics.  Fortunately,  we  al- 
ready had  a  good  volunteer  service  which  proved  itself  a 
very  great  help.  War  does  queer  things  to  the  human 
mind.  On  December  6  our  mental  ward  was  full  of  pa- 
tients; on  December  8  it  was  practically  clear,  with  no  new 
patients  being  admitted.  It  looked  as  though  the  Mental 
Health  Clinic  had  folded  up.  Perhaps  war  has  the  same 


effect  as  shock  therapy,  but  no  doubt  later  we  will  have  pa- 
tients coming  in  with  war  neuroses  or  psychoses. 

There  is  enough  humor  in  the  American  mind  (what  is 
the  "American"  mind,  anyway)  to  act  as  a  release  to  ten- 
sion; an  occasional  good  laugh  certainly  helps  in  regaining 
one's  equilibrium.  An  example  of  this  occurred  the  other 
morning  just  as  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  at  last 
we  had  the  blood  bank  organized  on  an  appointment  basis. 
At  that  moment  in  walked  a  burly  policeman  followed  by 
a  queue  of  nondescript  youth  of  various  and  sundry  na- 
tionalities, who  had  been  brought  up  in  court  for  gambling 
and  other  misdemeanors.  Instead  of  sending  them  to  jail 
the  provost  judge  (civil  courts  went  out  with  the  crisis) 
had  "sentenced"  each  one  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  give 
up  a  pint  of  blood.  There  went  our  appointment  system  for 
the  morning.  We  either  had  to  disobey  the  judge  or  turn 
away  a  group  from  a  business  house  that  had  volunteered 
and  been  given  time  off  for  the  purpose  at  considerable  in- 
convenience to  their  employer.  We  chose  the  judge's  candi- 
dates and  tried  to  smooth  down  the  ruffled  feathers  of  the 
employer.  We  since  have  sent  a  polite  note  to  the  Military 
Court  asking  it  to  allow  us  in  the  future  to  make  appoint- 
ments for  "sentenced"  men.  At  first  our  blood  bank  ran 
from  early  morning  to  dark,  but  after  accumulating  a 
large  reserve,  we  were  able  to  slacken  the  pace. 

AVIONG  the  good  effects  of  these  days,  and  there  are 
good  as  well  as  bad,  is  the  discovery  of  the  ability  of 
people  to  work  together  and  the  opportunity  of  testing  our 
powers  of  organizing  and  working  under  pressure.  That 
observation  is  prompted  by  an  experience  last  week.  I  had 
come  home  at  noon  on  Saturday  thinking  that  we  were 
almost  back  to  normalcy.  I  had  lunch  and  a  nap  and  was 
working  at  my  desk  at  three  o'clock  when  I  got  an  S.  O.  S. 
call  to  go  to  the  railroad  depot  to  help  in  the  evacuation 
of  some  1,500  people  who  had  to  be  out  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict before  six  o'clock  on  Monday.  And  this  was  Saturday 
afternoon ! 

Two  other  social  workers  picked  me  up.  We  stopped 
first  at  the  City  Hall  to  get  instructions  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Evacuation  Committee.  It  was  all  pretty  vague 
and  I  never  shall  forget  the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness 
thkt  came  over  me  when  a  map  was  handed  to  me  (I 
don't  even  know  how  to  read  a  map),  and  I  was  told  to 
take  charge  of  a  crew  of  social  workers  and  public  health 
nurses  and  get  the  district  cleared  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Well,  orders  is  orders  and  off  we  went  to  the  depot  from 
which  we  were  to  function.  As  the  workers  turned  up  I 
sent  them  off  according  to  the  blocks  on  the  map  and  then 
sat  myself  down  to  try  to  work  out  a  plan.  Providentially, 
one  of  the  railroad  executives  who  knew  the  lay  of  the  land 
saw  me.  He  sat  down  beside  me  and  described  the  blocks 
one  by  one:  "This  one  is  only  warehouses,  that  one 
swamps;  this  one  is  full  of  Japanese,  that  one  of  Filipinos; 
this  one  has  only  a  few  people,  that  one  is  congested."  I 
scribbled  like  mad.  Presently,  the  workers  reported  back, 
some  of  them  irate  because  they  had  found  only  warehouses 
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or  swamps;  others  furious  at  the  military  police  who  had 
gone  to  a  block  congested  with  Japanese  and  told  them 
that  if  they  were  not  out  by  morning  they  would  be  shot. 
The  social  worker  got  to  one  of  these  families  first,  so 
when  the  M.  P.  came  the  family  told  him  quietly,  "The 
social  worker  told  us  we  would  have  until  Monday  at  six 
o'clock."  "Oh,"  said  the  M.  P.,  "those  social  workers! 
They're  always  coming  in  and  messing  up  things."  Well, 
it  took  plenty  of  time  to  get  word  to  the  Military  Captain 
to  instruct  his  police  to  give  accurate  orders,  so  much  time 
that  I  barely  made  it  home  before  the  blackout. 

OUR  job  as  social  workers  was  to  reassure  these 
frightened  people  as  much  as  possible  and  to  help 
through  the  evacuation.  Many  could  go  to  friends  and 
relatives  in  other  parts  of  the  city;  those  without  friends 
or  relatives  were  to  go  to  a  large  public  school.  Obviously, 
many  questions  would  be  asked.  What  about  bedding,  food, 
the  sick  or  incapacitated  ?  What  was  to  become  of  the  fur- 
niture? How  would  they  get  transportation?  What  would 
become  of  pets?  That  night  I  laid  my  plans,  had  several 
telephone  conferences  including  one  with  the  city  and 
county  physician  during  an  air  raid  alarm,  and  wrote  out 
general  instructions.  At  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  at  the 
depot,  I  addressed  a  large  group  of  workers  including 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Filipinos  and  sent  them  out,  not  to 
warehouses  and  marshes  this  time  but  to  tenements  and 
areas  more  or  less  congested.  Other  workers  were  posted  at 
the  school  to  receive  the  evacuees.  During  the  day  the  cap- 
tain in  charge  of  the  military  part  of  the  business  drove 
me  around  the  area  we  were  evacuating  and  to  the  school. 
I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the  school  staff ;  all  the 
teachers  were  at  their  posts  and  even  the  cafeteria  was 
functioning. 

It  was  a  grand  day  for  the  kids.  Wherever  we  stopped 
they  swarmed  around  us.  To  one  group  of  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren the  captain  said,  "Do  you  know  that  you  have  to  leave 
your  home?"  "Sure,"  they  shouted  in  chorus,  "we're  going 
to  Kaiulani  School."  "A  social  worker  will  come  to  tell 
you  what  to  do."  "Oh,  we  know,  she's  been  here  already!" 

During  the  morning  I  had  occasion  to  telephone  regard- 
ing a  worker  to  relieve  me.  The  Hawaiian  secretary  in  the 
railroad  office  from  which  I  was  calling  heard  me  say,  as  I 
closed  the  conversation,  "When  this  war  is  over  I  am  go- 
ing to  write  a  book  and  call  it  'Confusion'."  As  I  turned 
away  the  secretary  said  wearily,  "Miss  Catton,  may  I  add 
a  chapter?" 

Thanks  to  an  able  corps  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  trained 
workers,  we  had  finished  by  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  the 
job  of  notifying  some  1,500  people  and  helping  them  make 
some  kind  of  plans.  The  second  chapter  of  that  story  is 
getting  the  evacuees  out  of  Kaiulani  School  into  homes 
around  the  city;  but  that  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  I  had  to  go  back  to  my  post 
at  the  hospital. 

For  the  most  of  the  first  week  after  the  attack  there  was 
the  greatest  lot  of  rushing  to  and  fro,  hither  and  yon;  of 
orders  issued  one  day  and  cancelled  the  next;  of  instruc- 
tions given  by  one  person  and  changed  by  another  without 
notice.  And  so  tension,  jitters,  and  frayed  nerves  made 
their  appearance.  But  as  the  days  passed  we  got  some  order 
into  our  various  jobs;  things  began  to  quiet  down  and  we 
struck  a  steady  stride.  Gasoline  is  rationed  and  I'm  just 
wicked  enough  to  chuckle  as  I  see  people  who  never  have 


walked  a  block  if  they  could  help  it,  valiantly  setting  out 
on  foot.  I'm  hardened  to  it,  thanks  to  childhood  years  in 
Scotland  and  to  the  weekly  walks  I  have  taken  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

The  first  time  after  the  bombardment  that  I  felt  like 
breathing  freely,  was  one  morning  before  Christmas  when 
I  saw  numbers  of  sailors  idling  around  town  on  leave;  I 
knew  then  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  we  were  safe. 
Chatting  with  a  fellow  social  worker  who  had  spent  the 
night  of  December  7  heartening  the  frightened  evacuees 
from  the  bombed  districts,  I  remarked  that  we  were  set- 
tling down  after  an  emotional  catharsis  which  on  the  whole 
had  had  good  results.  Certainly  we  have  learned  a  lesson. 
But  it  is  pretty  bad  to  think  that  it  had  to  be  at  the  cost 
of  lost  ships  and  lives  and  several  thousand  wounded. 

The  awful  part  of  this  whole  hideous  business  is  the 
brutality,  the  hatred,  the  cruelty  it  engenders.  To  fight 
well,  one  must  hate,  and  hatred  never  yet  has  brought  peace 
and  well  being.  It  didn't  with  the  last  war  and  it  won't 
with  this  one.  We  are  in  the  war  now  and  must  pursue 
it  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  That  means  constant  vigilance 
against  the  enemy.  But  must  it  be  war  with  hatred?  After 
all,  the  Japanese  is  doing  his  duty  by  his  country  as  we  do 
ours  by  our  country.  Sometime  in  the  centuries  ahead  man- 
kind may  learn  to  live  at  peace  because  conditions  leading 
to  war  have  been  eliminated.  But  the  time  is  not  yet. 

Hawaii  has  been  famed  for  its  kindly  tolerance.  I  hope 
that  that  won't  all  be  swept  away  by  hysteria.  But  it  is 
hard.  I  myself  turned  down  a  Japanese  pre-medical  student 
who  volunteered  to  work  in  the  laboratory,  just  after  I 
had  heard  of  a  glaring  case  of  disloyalty  which  I  don't 
even  know  to  be  true. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  island-born  Japanese,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  as  loyal  as  second  generation  Germans 
and  Italians  fighting  in  the  United  States  Army.  It  seems 
so  stupid  to  lose  sight  of  psychological  factors  that  tie  one 
to  the  land  of  one's  forebears.  I  am  reminded  of  our  trip 
round  the  world  when  I  asked  my  young  niece  which  of 
all  the  countries  we  visited  she  liked  the  best.  "Scotland," 
she  replied  unhesitatingly.  Why  Scotland,  I  wondered. 
She  had  had  a  lot  more  attention  in  other  countries,  had 
been  thrilled  by  the  Orient  and  India.  Finally  we  con- 
cluded that  even  though  she  was  two  generations  removed 
from  them  she  had  felt  the  tug  of  her  Scottish  forebears. 
There  is  something  innate  in  all  of  us  that  answers  to  the 
land  from  which  we  sprung,  particularly  if  that  land  has 
produced  brave  people  and  a  fine  culture — as  have  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan. 

I  AM  glad  that  among  the  agencies  started  up  since  the 
crisis  is  one  on  public  morale,  the  director  of  which  is 
the  former  local  executive  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions and  that  his  staff  includes  a  Japanese.  The  purpose 
of  the  group  is  to  counteract  unfair  and  destructive  atti- 
tudes among  our  population,  to  keep  kindly  feeling  alive  in 
Hawaii,  and  to  strive  for  good  will.  This  does  not  mean 
indifference  to  danger  or  being  caught  off  guard.  It  means 
an  attempt  to  keep  emotion  from  running  away  with  us. 
The  blackout  problem  was  hard  at  first.  We  could  not 
get  our  mother,  who  is  ninety-five,  to  take  in  the  fact  that 
no  lights  meant  no  lights  or  even  that  we  were  at  war. 
She  just  would  not  allow  us  to  get  her  ready  for  bed  be- 
fore dark — she  thought  it  all  nonsense- — nor  would  she  sit 
downstairs  in  her  nightgown  and  wrapper  waiting  to  go  to 
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bed.  I  thought  that  I  could  compromise  by  using  a  candle, 
carefully  shaded,  in  her  room,  but  it  flickered  and  cast  re- 
flections that  brought  three  policemen  banging  on  the  front 
door  and  a  telephone  call  from  the  police  station.  When  I 
tried  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  managing  a  lady  of  ninety- 
five  who  all  her  life  had  given,  not  taken  orders,  one  po- 
liceman bellowed :  "Tomorrow,  you  put  her  to  bed  at  four 
o'clock" ;  another  patted  my  shoulder  and  said,  "I  under- 
stand." The  next  day  I  heard  from  our  maid,  who.  in  turn 
heard  it  from  the  maid  in  the  house  of  a  fire  warden,  that 
it  looked  as  though  "signalling"  was  going  on  from  our 
house.  A  few  days  later  we  had  all  but  the  library  and 
bedrooms  blacked  out  by  a  special  heavy  builder's  paper. 


We  are  now  quite  comfortable  at  night  and  can  have  light 
in  the  rooms  we  really  need. 

All  the  parks  and  the  grounds  surrounding  public  build- 
ings have  trenches,  dug  in  the  first  feverish  days  of  alarm. 
We  have  been  instructed  regarding  the  different  types  of 
incendiary  bombs,  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  the 
latter  quite  as  important  as  the  former.  It  is  all  very  com- 
plicated and  technical,  another  evidence  of  the  diabolically 
destructive  use  to  which  man  has  put  his  creative  genius. 

Miss  Cation's  article  is  drawn,  with  her  permission,  from 
a  round-robin  letter  written  on  December  28  to  a  circle 
of  her  friends. 


Caveat  Canum! 


By  HARRY  B.  MILLER 


EVERY  case  worker  who  has  made  home  calls  in  out- 
lying districts  learns  to  cope  with  problems  inherent 
in  traversing  the  distance  from  the  car  to  the  client's 
door.  She  may  encounter  mud,  slush,  snow,  ice,  tall  grass, 
or  yard  trash,  commonly  referred  to  in  the  records  as 
"debris."  A  more  sinister  problem,  far  more  serious  than 
these,  is  the  vicious  dog. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Aid 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  reveals  two  meth- 
ods by  which  case  workers  approach  the  problem.  One  is 
the  indirect  method ;  the  other  the  direct  method. 

The  indirect  method  uses  the  psychological  approach 
taking  into  consideration  all  factors,  physical  and  mental, 
involved  in  the  situation.  In  this  approach,  the  worker 
must  analyze  hereditary  and  environmental  factors  in  order 
to  understand  why  the  animal  behaves  as  he  does.  She 
must  note  his  size  and  maturity  and  take  cognizance  of 
his  incidence  in  the  household  and  in  the  neighborhood. 
All  of  this  information  should  appear  on  the  face  sheet. 

The  degree  of  viciousness  of  the  animal  should  be 
ascertained.  This  may  be  determined  by  hanging  the  case 
worker's  leg,  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof,  out  of  the 
car  window  and  noting  the  number  and  depth  of  tooth 
marks  when  and  if  the  leg  can  be  retrieved.  Only  those 
deep  enough  to  draw  blood  should  be  counted. 

The  size  of  the  dog  is  important,  since  it  determines 
whether  the  direct  or  indirect  method  should  be  employed. 
As  a  rule,  the  larger  dogs  call  for  more  tact  and  it  is  here 
that  the  indirect,  or  beat-the-dog-to-the-door  method  is 
useful.  If  it  is  a  small  dog,  the  direct  method,  e.  g.  kick  the 
daylights  out  of  him,  is  indicated. 

The  motivation  of  the  dog  should  be  weighed.  Does  he 
consider  his  ferocity  as  work  or  play?  The  tail  is  some- 
times helpful  as  evidence,  but  it  is  not  conclusive  and  too 
much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  it,  as  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  tell  which  end  to  believe.  Note  that 
if  the  dog  shows  his  teeth,  he  is  not  smiling. 

The  degree  of  the  dog's  hunger  should  be  ascertained 
before  the  car  door  is  opened.  This  may  be  determined  by 
carrying  a  pound  or  so  of  wienerwurst  in  the  briefcase  and 
tossing  them,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  window.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  case  workers  consult  the  Wright  Hunger 
Index  Chart,  which  will  determine  the  relative  hunger  of 


the  dog  by  dividing  the  number  of  sausages  by  the  number 
of  seconds  it  took  the  animal  to  swallow  the  last  one. 

The  temperature  of  the  day  is  an  element  in  determin- 
ing the  tolerance  of  the  dog  for  strangers.  Since  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  his  tolerance  curve  falls  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  rise  of  the  thermometer,  new  calls  should  not 
be  made  on  hot  days.  If  a  call  is  imperative,  it  should  be 
made  early  in  the  morning  before  the  dog's  saturation  point 
of  tolerance  has  been  reached. 

A  variation  of  the  psychological  approach  is  the  control- 
your-environment  method.  In  this,  the  case  worker,  after 
stopping  the  car,  gives  the  horn  button  a  slight  accidental 
push.  This  is  guaranteed  to  bring  a  rescue  squad  of  little 
tots  who  fearlessly  drag  off  the  savage  brute. 

The  indirect  method,  with  variations,  is  used  by  case 
workers  more  than  by  any  other  type  of  doorstep  caller. 
Its  objectivity  lends  itself  to  their  philosophy,  skills,  and 
techniques.  It  allows  for  individual  differences  and  af- 
fords opportunity  for  a  give-and-take  relationship  and  the 
full  play  of  the  personalities  involved.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  sincerely  professional  social  workers. 

The  direct  method  is  based  on  action.  When  the  case 
worker  employing  this  method  needs  to  make  a  home  call 
she  makes  it.  She  equips  herself  with  a  hard,  wooden  in- 
strument, bulbous  at  one  end,  grip  size  at  the  other.  Should 
this  instrument  be  unavailable,  a  short  length  of  iron  pipe 
will  serve  the  purpose.  Some  workers  have  experimented 
with  a  short  length  of  rubber  hose.  But  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense,  priorities  being  what  they  are,  the  wooden 
instrument,  still  obtainable  in  house  furnishing  stores,  is 
recommended. 

Arriving  at  the  home  of  the  client  the  case  worker 
whistles  loudly  and  ingratiatingly,  gets  out  of  the  car  on 
the  side  opposite  the  house,  and  waits,  poised,  until  she  can 
see  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  the  advancing  dog.  A  swift 
businesslike  blow  across  the  cranium  is  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce a  calming  effect  without  the  use  of  harmful  drugs. 
The  case  worker  then  neatly  kicks  the  dazed  animal  under 
the  car,  makes  the  home  call  and  goes  on  her  way. 

The  advantages  of  the  direct  method  are  its  economy  of 
time  and  its  efficiency  of  accomplishment.  Its  major  disad- 
vantage is  that  it  allows  the  dog  very  little  active  partici- 
pation and  frustrates  the  expression  of  his  personality. 
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The  Skipper 

By   WILLIAM    H.    MATTHEWS 


Thousands  of  New  York's  old  people  have  enjoyed  peace  and  comfort  in  their  declining  years  because 
of  Mr.  Matthews'  human  understanding  and  sympathy.  During  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his  associa- 
tion with  what  is  now  the  Community  Service  Society  his  energy  and  imagination  have  been  directed 
constantly  to  lending  a  hand  to  those  for  whom  age  is  an  economic  handicap.  He  originated  the  Craw- 
ford Workshops  where  tasks  are  geared  to  the  capacity  of  the  worker,  he  manages  an  apartment  house 
for  elderly  people  of  low  income,  and  he  directs  Ward  Manor,  a  country  home  on  the  Hudson  River 
maintained  by  the  CSS.  It  was  Ward  Manor  where  The  Skipper  "came  to  live  with  us." 


'Surveyor,  farmer,  miner,  prospector/' 

So  he  wrote  on  the  line  that  asked 
'Describe  in  brief  your  former  occupations." 

Talking  with  me  of  what  seemed  best,  he  said, 
"I'm  out  of  place  here  in  the  city 

Up  in  the  country  I  could  work 

Doing  the  things  I've  done  most  all  my  life"; 

A  life  which  then  had  passed  beyond  the  mark 

Of  three  score  years   and   ten. 

And  so  he  came  to  live  with  us, 

A  man  we  knew,  by  looking  in  his  eyes, 

Would  never  break  his  word,  nor  deal  in  sophistries. 

Six  foot  or  more  he  stood,  lean  as  a  coursing  hound. 

Straight  as  a  hickory  and  seemingly  as  tough. 

We  christened  him  "The  Skipper." 

It  seemed  more  fit  than  "Mister" 

When  calling  him  to  join  us  in  the  fields. 

Of  accurate  mind  he  was.  In  a  homemade  diary 

He  kept  a  record  of  all  rains,  inches  and  dates; 

First  and  last  frosts  of  winter,  depth  of  snows. 

With  hatchet,  stakes  and  tape  he  strode  across  the  fields. 

Mapping  by  acreage  the  pastures,  haylands,  crops. 

Stopping  at  times  to  fill  his  cherished  pipe 

From   the  pouch   he   carried  down  from    mining   days. 

from  long  neglected,  close  grown  rhubarb  roots 
He  made  new  beds  and  by  each  year's  divisions 
Produced  a  hundred  pounds  where   only   ten   had  grown; 
The   matted  raspberry  canes. 
Their  crop  not  worth  the  picking, 

He  marshaled  into  rows  from  which  at  fruiting  time 
He  carried  baskets  brimming  with  the  reward 
Which  earth  gives  forth  to  those  who  heed  its  needs. 

Waste  he  deplored.  In   harvest  days 
When  trucks  had  left  with  last  of  gathered  crops, 
He  gleaned  through  grass  for  faulty  fruit  thrown  out. 
We  knew  the  skipper  had  been  there 
By  burlap  sacks  piled  neat  at  edge  of  field. 
Each  pile   he   tagged, 
"Haul  to  the  barn  to  feed  the  hogs." 

In  evening  hours,  he  turned  from   heavier  tasks. 

He  had  great  love  of  flowers. 

With  hoe  filed  sharp  he  worked  among  the  plants, 

Breaking  the  sun-baked   soil. 

No  weeds  had  chance  to  grow  where  he  walked  through. 


He  was  well  read,  in  science,  chemistry. 
"Man"  he  once  said  to  me,  "is  the  dumbest 

Of  all  dumb  creatures  on  the  earth, 

He  starves  in  midst  of  plenty." 

Walking  with  him   one  day  through  field  of  blue  alfalfa 

Which  he  had  watched  from  day  seed-bed  was  made, 

He  said, 
"Man  fools  himself. 

Tries   oft  to  fool  his  fellows, 

In  turn  is  fooled  by  them." 

Then  reaching  down 

And  gathering  in  his  hands  the  stalks   of  fragrant  blue, 

He  said,  "Here's  something  man   can't  fool." 

With  nature  he  had  won  companionship 

And  in  her  laws  had  found  life's  verities. 

Mowing  with  him  one  day,  we  stopped  to  rest 
At  end  of  swaths  through  which  we'd  swung  our  way; 
I  said  to   him,  once  more,  "Don't  work  so  hard, 
Do  less,  store  up  your  strength  for  days  to  come." 
"I  know,  that's  what  the  doctor  said  to  me. 
He  stopped  when  I  was  spading  'round  the  lilac  trees, 
I  told  him,  I  keep  going, 
I  know  that  if  I  stopped 
At  age  like  mine, 
I  never  should  get  started  up  again." 

A  short  time  after  this,  he  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Would  it  make  talk,  would  you  be  blamed 
If  some  day  as  I  worked  in  garden  or  in  fields 
This    heart    of   mine,   which    kicks   a    bit   sometimes,   shoul 

stop?" 

I   answered,   "No." 

I  knew  that  in  desire  to  work  'till  end  should  come 
He  was  but  like  the  breed  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Men  who  asked  only  for  a  chance  to  work 
And  win   by   sweat   the   things   by   which   they   lived. 

One  day  in  April,  spading  sunny  spots 

Where  seeds  might  sprout  a  month  ahead  of  time, 

Fatigue    came    quick    upon    him. 

Unhelped,  he  reached  his  room. 

A   night   of  quiet  sleep. 

At  dawn,  fulfillment  of  his  wish. 

1  stopped  one  day  to  talk  with   men 

Hoeing   the   rhubarb   bed. 

One  said,  "There'd  be  no  weeds  a-growing  here 

If    The    Skipper    was    about." 
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ere  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  endless  bickering  of  the  various  federal  housing  agencies  was  ended 
abruptly  by  the  executive  order  consolidating  the  sixteen  different  and 
independent  (very  independent)  agencies  under  one  head,  John  B.  Bland- 
ford,  Jr.,  former  assistant  budget  director.  The  nomination  has  gone  to  the 
Senate  and  the  new  housing  boss  is  expected  to  take  over  in  short  order.  He  will 
be  known  as  the  national  housing  administrator  and  the  new  organization  as 
the  National  Housing  Agency.  The  consolidation  abolished  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Housing  Coordinator  Palmer,  who  will  go  to  England  at  the  request  of 
the  President  to  study  housing  conditions  there. 

At  forty-five,  Mr.  Blandford  already  has  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in 
public  service,  in  Cincinnati,  with  TVA,  and  in  Washington.  He  has  proved 
himself  an  able  man  and  he  will  need  to  be  in  his  new  job.  He  takes  over  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Fed 
eral  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  the  Defense  Homes  Corporation,  the  Federal  Loan  Administration, 
the  Federal  Works  Administration,  and 

ministrator  McXutt  announced:  "Effec- 
tive immediately  all  camps  will  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  war  projects  con- 
cerned (1)  with  work  on  military  reser- 
vations or  military  areas  for  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  (2)  with  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  essential 
to  the  war  effort.  Existing  camps  which 
are  not  adaptable  to  ...  these  .  .  .  pro- 
grams will  be  closed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible." On  that  date  the  CCC  was 
operating  800  camps  with  200  scheduled 


the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coor- 
dination. 

In  addition  he  takes  over  all  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  relating  to  defense 
housing  of  (1)  the  federal  works  ad- 
ministrator; (2)  the  War  Department 
and  Navy  Department  with  respect  to 
housing  units  for  persons  (with  famil- 
ies) engaged  in  national  defense  activi- 
ties (except  housing  units  located  on 
military  or  naval  reservations,  posts  or 
bases)  ;  (3)  any  agencies  heretofore 
designated  to  provide  temporary  shelter 
in  defense  areas.  Also,  all  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administration  relating  to  such 
housing  projects  .  .  .  for  families  not 
deriving  their  principal  income  from  op- 
erating or  working  on  a  farm.  Also,  all 
powers,  rights  and  privileges,  duties  and 
functions  transferred  to  the  federal 
works  administrator  by  Executive  Order 
8186  of  June  29,  1939. 

This  formidable  list  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
new  housing  administrator.  He  is  to  be 
housing  boss,  spelled  in  caps. 

•»••»•*• 

FOLLOWING  THE  GAMBIT  OF  THE  BYRD 
committee,  Senator  McKellar  of  Ten- 
nessee proposes  to  abolish  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  The  youth  training  job, 
for  defense  work  only,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  "appropriate  agency." 
The  Senator's  bill  gives  NYA  and  CCC 
from  June  30  to  December  31  to  wind 
up  their  affairs,  but  forbids  the  launch- 
ing of  any  project  that  cannot  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  CCC  has 
been  devoting  its  efforts  for  some  time 
past  to  defense  or  war  work.  On  Febru- 
ary 7,  at  the  recommendation  of  Di- 
rector McEntee,  Federal  Security  Ad- 


to  close  early  in  March. 


A      REPERCUSSION       OF      PEARL       HARBOR, 

Wake,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines  is  the 
bill,  now  in  conference,  continuing  the 
pay  of  persons  in  the  armed  services  and 
civilian  employes  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  for  one  year  after  they 
are  reported  as  missing,  captured  or  in- 
terned. Families  of  workmen  and  service 
men  on  Wake,  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  a  problem  since  Decem- 
ber 7.  Service  families,  of  course,  had 
their  allotments,  but  civilian  employes' 
wives  and  families  depended  upon  month- 
ly or  semi-monthly  allotment  checks 
from  the  family  provider.  The  bill  con- 
tinues allotments  for  a  twelve-month 
period.  If  no  allotment  had  been  made, 
a  dependent  may  be  designated  to  re- 
ceive the  fund.  If  there  are  no  de- 
pendents the  payments  will  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  missing,  captured 
or  interned  person. 


THE  $300,000,000  WAR  REPLACEMENT 
bill  went  down  before  a  barrage  launch- 
ed by  outraged  governors  and  state  offi- 
cials who  saw  in  it  a  threat  to  state 
control  of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  definitely  dropped 
the  subject.  It  plans  to  tackle  the  tax 


bill  in  the  near  future  and  that,  it  fig- 
ures, will  occupy  its  energies — and  pro- 
tect it  from  governors — for  quite  a 
while. 

House  leaders  are  in  entire  accord 
with  Ways  and  Means'  position.  They 
believe  that  in  due  course,  as  replace- 
ment unemployment  develops,  these  same 
state  officials  will  be  back  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Two  ways  out  are  possible,  one  a 
special  $300,000,000  WPA  fund  for  dis- 
placed workers,  handled  through  regular 
WPA  channels;  the  other  a  direct  ap- 
propriation. The  hitch  here  would  be  a 
House  regulation  permitting  a  single 
member  to  block  consideration  of  ap- 
propriations for  projects  not  previously 
authorized.  The  House  these  days  is  too 
economy-minded  for  any  bill  involving 
any  sum  over  $1  to  pass  by  unanimous 
consent. 


WlTH    THE    DEATH    LAST    FALL    OF    RfiP- 

resentative  Geyer  of  California,  respon- 
sibility for  the  anti-poll  tax  bill  fell  on 
Senator  Pepper  of  Florida,  sponsor  of 
the  Senate  bill.  A  hearing  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Judiciary  is  scheduled  to  begin  March 
12.  The  subcommittee  sounds  promising. 
Senator  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming  is 
chairman.  Serving  with  him  will  be  Sen- 
ators Connally  (Texas),  Murdock 
(Utah),  Norris  (Nebraska),  and  Austin 
(Vermont).  Three  of  the  five  are  known 
to  be  friendly  toward  the  bill  with  the 
other  two  uncommitted.  The  whole  com- 
mittee is  more  evenly  divided  but,  all 
things  considered,  the  bill  has  more  than 
a  fair  chance  of  coming  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

Representative  Geyer  introduced  the 
bill  his  first  year  in  Congress  and  re- 
introduced  it  after  his  second  election. 
One  hearing  was  held,  but  the  bill  was 
never  reported  to  the  floor  and  the  hear- 
ings have  never  been  printed. 
»  •»  •» 

THE       BILL      CREATING      THE      WOMAN'S 

Army  Auxiliary  Corps  is  certain  of  pass- 
age unless  unforeseen  opposition  arises  in 
the  Senate.  The  measure  permits  women 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
forty-five  to  volunteer  in  the  army,  their 
duties  to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  If  and  when  the  bill  is  enacted. 
Representative  Baldwin  of  New  York 
will  introduce  immediately  a  measure 
calling  for  registration  of  all  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty-five. 
This  proposal,  its  sponsor  insists,  is  in 
no  sense  a  draft,  merely  a  survey  of  the 
potential  woman  power  of  the  nation. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


The  AASW 

A  SPATE  of  resignations  designed  to  clear  the  air  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  puts 
into  the  presidency  Frank  J.  Bruno  of  St.  Louis,  the  sec- 
ond vice-president.  Mr.  Bruno  was  the  only  one  of  the 
vice  presidents  to  survive  the  action  incident  to  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  association's  national  board,  at  a  three-day 
meeting  in  February,  of  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  special  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  AASW, 
authorized  by  the  board  in  March.  It  was  the  progress 
report  on  this  inquiry  which  precipitated  storms  in  the 
delegate  conference  last  May  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
July  1941,  page  221]  with  a  tangle  of  procedures  from 
which  finally  emerged  direction  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  pursue  the  inquiry  under  the  same  plan  and  with 
the  same  procedures  as  originally  set  up. 

The  ensuing  months  have  not  lessened  the  tensions  en- 
gendered at  that  meeting  or  reduced  the  "side  taking." 
Shorn  of  professional  terminology  and  polite  circumlocu- 
tions, the  issue  has  been  pretty  clearly  drawn  as  to  confi- 
dence in  the  executive  secretary,  Walter  West,  and  his 
"qualifications  for  the  duties  he  should  perform."  These 
qualifications  were  challenged  by  the  president,  Wayne 
McMillen  of  Chicago,  elected  in  1940  and  reelected  in 
1941  after  the  delegate  conference  brought  long  smoldering 
discontent  into  the  open. 

The  final  report  of  the  executive  committee,  chairman, 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  document  of 
184  mimeographed  pages,  plus  two  supplementary  state- 
ments that  bring  the  total  to  205.  The  general  report  of 
twenty-two  pages  summarizes  the  findings  set  forth  in  ten 
appendices.  Included  are  "urgent  recommendations"  on 
program  and  the  minority  report  of  Mr.  McMillen. 

In  the  absence  of  "criteria  set  up  in  advance  of  the 
period  under  review  agreed  to  by  all  concerned"  the  com- 
mittee found  itself  unable  to  carry  out  one  of  its  major 
original  plans,  "a  fair  and  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
total  performance  of  the  executive  secretary,  in  accordance 
with  sound  professional  principles  and  methods."  It  there- 
fore confined  its  examination  to  specific  complaints,  largely 
of  administrative  procedure,  supported  by  definite  factual 
data,  and  to  examination  of  the  president's  concept  of  his 
office  and  of  his  procedures  in  relationship  to  administrative 
responsibility.  The  upshot  was  the  conclusion  that: 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  study  ...  the 
executive  secretary  has  shown  administrative  competence, 
professional  integrity  and  full  conformity  with  the  policies 
and  decisions  governing  association  program,  allocation  of 
responsibilities  and  definition  of  powers  and  duties.  .  .  .  The 
committee  does  not  find  any  basis  for  the  removal  of  the 
executive  secretary. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  concluded  that,  "The 
president's  rejection  of  'normal  procedures'  [to  effect 
change]  has  resulted  in  violation  of  acceptable  personnel 
practices.  ..." 

After  exhaustive  discussion  the  national  board  voted  to 
accept  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  with  a  few 


minor  changes  in  phraseology  and  with  the  proviso  that 
certain  of  the  appendices,  while  made  available,  should  not 
be  sent  out  to  the  entire  membership.  Notified  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  report,  in  effect  a  vote  of  confidence,  Mr. 
West  said  he  had  no  statement  to  make.  The  board  then 
proceeded  to  vote  to  request  his  resignation,  but  scarcely 
had  it  done  so  when  Mr.  West,  unaware  of  this  action, 
presented  his  voluntary  resignation  contingent  on  distribu- 
tion of  the  whole  report.  The  board  then  rescinded  its 
request  and  accepted  Mr.  West's  voluntary  resignation, 
thereby  accepting  his  condition  —  the  circulation  of  the 
entire  report.  At  this  point  the  resignations  of  officers, 
previously  offered  and  tabled,  were  taken  from  the  table 
and  accepted.  They  were:  Mr.  McMillen  as  president; 
Pierce  Atwater,  of  Chicago,  as  first  vice-president;  Mr. 
Pray  as  third  vice-president. 

Thus  Mr.  Bruno  automatically  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency. To  provide  for  contingencies  the  board  elected 
Lester  Granger,  of  New  York,  as  vice-president  to  serve 
until  the  next  election  of  officers.  The  resignations  of  the 
officers  became  effective  at  the  end  of  the  board  meeting. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  West  will  become  effective  prob- 
ably on  May  1. 

The  board  holds  that  with  the  report  accepted  and  out 
of  the  way  and  with  conflicting  personalities  out  of  the 
picture,  the  association  now  is  in  a  position  to  direct  its 
full  attention  to  matters  of  program.  A  meeting  will  be 
held  in  May  in  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  discuss  "The  Pro- 
fession of  Social  Work  and  the  War."  A  delegate  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  a  later  date,  probably  in  the  fall. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  circulate  various  sections 
of  the  report  to  the  membership  and  to  chapters,  but  the 
details  of  the  distribution  have  not  been  determined. 

Housing's  WPB 


24,  1942,  the  day  when  President  Roose- 
velt  issued  his  long  awaited  order  for  comprehensive 
reorganization  of  all  federal  housing  agencies,  is  a  notable 
date  in  housing  history.  By  this  order  the  various  war  and 
other  government  housing  activities  heretofore  carried  on 
by  sixteen  independent  agencies  with  resultant  delays, 
duplications,  and  conflicts  of  every  variety,  are  consolidated 
in  one  place,  the  National  Housing  Agency.  [See  page  79.] 
This  new  over-all  agency,  headed  by  a  single  administrator 
with  full  power  to  direct  a  unified  and  comprehensive 
program,  consists  of  three  units  under  the  administrator's 
supervision  and  control. 

At  the  helm  of  the  new  NHA  is  John  B.  Blandford, 
Jr.,  formerly  assistant  director  of  the  budget,  and  once 
general  manager  of  TVA,  under  whose  guidance  the  work 
of  the  agency  should  proceed  efficiently,  vigorously  and 
unpolitically. 

The  first  unit,  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
represents  an  amalgamation  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  and  other  government  agencies  (or  parts  there- 
of) formerly  engaged  in  constructing  housing  with  public 
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funds.  Leon  Kevserling,  who  was  acting  USHA  admin- 
istrator, heads  it  as  acting  commissioner. 

The  second  unit,  concerned  with  guaranteeing  or  insur- 
ing mortgages  placed  by  banks  or  other  leading  institutions 
on  homes,  absorbs  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  will  continue  under  that  name,  with 
former  FHA  administrator  Abner  Ferguson  as  commis- 
sioner. 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
and  related  institutions  in  connection  with  financing  and 
construction  are  taken  over  by  the  third  constituent  divi- 
sion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Administration.  John 
Fahey,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  is  the  new  commissioner. 

This  streamlining  of  the  program  looking  toward  the 
development  of  an  adequate,  integrated  national  housing 
policy,  followed  the  recommendations  of  Judge  Samuel  I. 
Rosenman  who  had  made  an  exhaustive  study  at  President 
Roosevelt's  request.  According  to  the  President,  the  plan 
reflects  widespread  agreement  among  officials  as  well  as 
many  students  of  housing  outside  the  government.  At  last, 
war  housing  is  given  an  effective  go-ahead  signal. 

Travel  Conservation 

INDICATIONS  that  state  welfare  administrators,  ac- 
customed to  grappling  with  the  seemingly  impossible, 
have  not  been  cowed  by  the  new  bug-a-boo,  tire  shortage, 
are  the  recent  bulletins  on  travel  conservation  emanating 
from  their  departments.  These  bulletins  offer  county  wel- 
fare departments  suggestions  for  cutting  down  on  mileage 
without  sacrificing  high  standards  of  work  or  failing  to 
meet  the  legal  requirements  under  which  their  programs 
operate.  Most  frequent  suggestions  are:  the  increased  use 
of  common  carriers,  probably  involving  redistricting  and 
reorganization  of  case  loads;  the  lengthening  of  intake 
interviews,  and  the  greater  use  of  office  appointments, 
correspondence,  and  the  telephone  for  collateral  contacts; 
cooperation  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  in  providing  automobile  transportation  for 
two  or  more  workers  covering  the  same  territory;  the  use 
of  volunteer's  automobiles,  when  available,  and  their  hous- 
ing facilities  when  overnight  stops  can  eliminate  unneces- 
sary travel. 

Just  now  tire-saving  suggestions  are  of  methods  by  which 
counties  can  immediately  conserve  travel  while  adjustments 
in  regulations  and  policies,  which  the  dwindling  tire  supply 
eventually  will  require,  are  being  worked  out  by  state 
welfare  departments  with  federal  agencies. 

Enemy  Aliens 

'TPO  the  Federal  Security  Agency  has  been  assigned  the 
A  huge  and  complex  task  of  resettling  enemy  aliens  and 
others  who  are  barred  from  entering  eighty-eight  areas 
in  California,  and  from  certain  areas  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  Arizona  as  well.  Most  of  those  affected  are  Jap- 
anese nationals,  though  citizens  of  Japanese  descent  have 
been  included  in  the  removal  orders. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  furnishing  FSA  with 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  affected  by  the  removal 
orders — the  rest  is  up  to  Security.  As  a  first  step,  special 
offices,  staffed  by  trained  workers  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions, have  been  opened  near  the  prohibited  areas. 

Removal  orders,  as  FSA  pointed  out  in  a  recent  state- 
ment, do  not  mean  internment.  Japanese,  German,  and 
Italian  nationals  "known  to  be  dangerous  or  inimical  to 


this  country's  interests,"  are  already  in  internment  camps. 
Nor  will  the  evacuation  be  carried  out  on  a  mass  basis. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  handled  so  far  as  possible 
by  case  work  methods,  with  emphasis  on  family  and  group 
planning,  and  with  "the  smallest  possible  loss  of  human 
resources."  Many  of  the  Japanese  are  skilled  truck  farm- 
ers, and  a  large  proportion  of  these,  it  is  hoped,  can  be 
relocated  in  areas  where  they  can  engage  in  such  work. 

Figures  giving  reliable  indication  as  to  how  many  enemy 
aliens  and  others  will  have  to  be  resettled  are  not  yet 
available,  but  at  least  twenty  thousand  families  are  be- 
lieved to  be  affected.  In  general,  persons  who  normally 
work  in  prohibited  areas  but  have  their  homes  else- 
where will  not  be  removed  and  resettled,  but  will  be  helped 
to  find  work  outside  the  forbidden  zones.  The  present 
policy  is  not  to  move  these  people  across  state  lines,  al- 
though the  government  has  authority  to  relocate  them  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  should  this  seem  advisable. 

Says  FSA,  "It  is  hoped  that  removal  and  resettlement 
of  those  aliens  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  unlawful  acts 
can  be  conducted  with  consideration  for  their  needs."  And 
it  adds  this  timely  warning  to  us  all:  "The  fate  of  large 
numbers  of  American  civilians  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  may  depend  upon  good  treatment  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  these  people  are  resettled." 

New  York's  Loss 

AFTER  forty-six  years  New  York  has  lost  its  claim 
as  the  home  town  of  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  social 
work,  Edward  T.  Devine.  Many  national  and  interna- 
tional assignments  took  Dr.  Devine  away  from  New  York 
during  those  years,  but  he  always  returned  and  New  York 
social  work  always  counted  him  as  its  dean.  Although  he 
retired  from  active  responsibilities  several  years  ago,  his 
wise  and  seasoned  counsel  has  been  sought  and  enjoyed  by 
many  agencies  with  a  traditional  claim  on  his  interest, 
among  them  Survey  Associates,  Inc.  Dr.  Devine  has  been 
associated  with  The  Survey  since  its  beginnings  and  today 
remains  one  of  its  valued  contributing  editors. 

Early  this  month  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Devine  gave  up  their 
New  York  apartment  and  moved  to  Oak  Park,  111.  (642 
North  Elmwood  Avenue),  to  be  near  their  daughter,  Mrs.. 
F.  B.  Hunt. 

Martha  McC.  Berry 

THE  "Sunday  Lady  of  Possum  Trot"  died  last  month 
in  Atlanta  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  The  story  of  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  Berry  Schools  by  a 
daughter  of  the  traditional  "old  South,"  of  how  the  Sun- 
day telling  of  Bible  stories  to  what  Miss  Berry's  cook 
called  "white  trash  chilluns"  grew  into  a  unique  educa- 
tional institution  in  northern  Georgia,  is  one  of  the  epics 
of  American  social  history.  From  its  little  log  cabin  be- 
ginning, the  Berry  School  today  has  four  branches,  1,200 
pupils  housed  in  125  buildings  spread  over  some  35,000 
acres,  and  a  waiting  list  of  5,000. 

Martha  Berry  believed  that,  "The  children  of  the  high- 
lands are  one  of  our  country's  greatest  natural  resources." 
Her  ambition,  she  said,  was  "to  free  them  and  to  give  them 
to  America  strong  of  heart  and  mind  and  soul."  In  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  young  people  to  whom  she  gave, 
through  education,  "the  independence  that  comes  from 
knowing  how  to  do  things  with  the  hands  as'well  as  the 
brain,"  her  ambition  was  richly  realized. 
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Emergency  Plans 


FOLLOWING  the  statement  issued 
recently  by  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  as 
to  respective  responsibilities  in  an  emer- 
gency [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Febru- 
ary 1942,  page  51]  has  come  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  local  agreement  between 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Wel- 
fare and  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter. 
The  lines  of  responsibility  have  been 
specified  as  follows : 

Rest  Centers:  The  Red  Cross  will  as- 
sume responsibility  for  establishing, 
equipping,  and  operating  rest  centers  for 
the  immediate  and  temporary  care  of 
non-injured  sufferers  of  bombings  or 
other  belligerent  action,  and  will  provide 
emergency  feeding,  clothing,  and  over- 
night sleeping  accommodations  for  per- 
sons in  need  of  them.  The  total  number 
and  location  of  the  rest  centers  will  be 
determined  after  consultation  by  the 
Red  Cross  with  the  mayor,  civil  defense 
authorities,  and  the  appropriate  city  de- 
partments. 

In  undertaking  feeding  in  these  rest 
centers,  the  Red  Cross  will  utilize  facili- 
ties in  the  centers,  mobile  canteens,  and 
other  field  equipment.  Feeding  will  be 
provided  for  defense  workers  as  well  as 
"bomb  refugees"  at  the  centers  and  in 
the  field,  as  needed.  In  the  event  of 
exhaustion  of  Red  Cross  supplies,  the 
Department  of  Welfare  will  provide 
food  temporarily  from  communal  feed- 
ing centers.  Clothing  will  come  from 
Red  Cross  stocks  and  from  WPA  sup- 
plies available  from  the  Department  of 
Welfare  upon  request  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Communal  Feeding:  The  Department 
of  Welfare  will  assume  responsibility  for 
communal  feeding  by  enlarging  its  pres- 
ent facilities  for  mass  feeding,  and  estab- 
lishing other  centers  as  needed.  Feeding 
may  also  be  provided  through  restaurants 
on  orders  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  Communal  feeding  will  be 
provided  for  civilian  sufferers  of  belliger- 
ent action  after  they  have  been  assisted 
in  rest  centers  and  before  they  have  been 
rehoused  and  established. 

Rehousing — Cash  Grants:  The  De- 
partment of  Welfare  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  finding  housing  facilities  for 
persons  whose  dwellings  have  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  anticipated  that,  except  in 
extreme  emergencies,  sufferers  from 
belligerent  action  will  remain  in  the  Red 
Cross  rest  centers  from  a  few  hours  to 


a  maximum  of  forty-eight  hours,  but 
Red  Cross  assistance  will  always  be  con- 
tinued until  the  Department  of  Welfare 
has  been  able  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments. The  Red  Cross  will  keep  the 
department  informed  about  persons  re- 
ceiving care  in  rest  centers  so  that  the 
department  may  act  promptly  in  finding 
new  dwellings.  The  department  will 
provide  cash  grants  and  clothing  as  need- 
ed, but  in  some  cases  may  refer  families 
and  individuals  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
supplementary  assistance.  The  Red  Cross 
may  undertake  the  repair  of  bombed 
homes,  although  major  repairs  and  re- 
building will  probably  have  to  be  de- 
ferred until  after  the  war  or  the  emer- 
gency. 

Registration:  The  Red  Cross  will  as- 
sume responsibility  for  providing  infor- 
mation concerning  civilians  who  have 
suffered  from  belligerent  action.  The 
Department  of  Welfare  and  other  social 
agencies  giving  any  form  of  emergency 
assistance  will  clear  through  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, from  which  the  Red  Cross  will  pet 
the  information  needed  for  its  response 
to  inquiries. 

Information:  Subject  to  and  in  line 
with  over-all  city  plans  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  concerning  welfare 
and  social  services  open  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, the  Department  of  Welfare  will 
be  prepared  to  give  information  through 
its  central  office  and  its  various  branch 
offices  throughout  the  city. 

First  Aid  and  Emergency  Medical 
Care:  First  aid  and  emergency  medical 
care  will  be  the  responsibilities  of  the 
emergency  medical  service  of  the  local 
defense  council.  The  Red  Cross  will 
assist,  as  requested,  by  providing  emer- 
gency ambulances  and  other  facilities,  by 
providing  an  adequate  number  of  per- 
sons trained  in  first  aid,  by  the  training 
of  nurses'  aides. 

Coordination:  The  Department  of 
Welfare  will  undertake  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  private  social  welfare  agencies 
to  fit  in  with  the  general  citywide  plan 
for  emergency  care. 

Other  plans  completed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  in  preparation  for 
emergencies  arising  from  enemy  attack 
or  sabotage  were  also  announced  last 
month.  They  include: 

The  establishment  of  an  emergency 
welfare  staff  of  approximately  2,500,  of 
which  2,000  are  regular  department  em- 


ployes and  500  employes  of  private  wel- 
fare agencies.  The  members  of  this 
staff,  while  carrying  on  their  regular 
peacetime  duties,  are  receiving  special 
training  for  emergency  work  through  a 
course  conducted  by  the  department. 

The  designation  of  twenty-four  emer- 
gency welfare  centers  throughout  the 
city.  Members  of  the  emergency  staff 
will  be  assigned  for  night  duty  to  the 
stations  nearest  their  homes,  for  day 
duty  to  stations  nearest  the  point  where 
they  are  now  employed.  The  depart- 
ment expects  to  augment  the  number  of 
these  centers  to  fifty.  The  services  they 
will  render,  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis, 
are  those  mentioned  in  the  agreement 
with  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  use  of  230  volunteers,  referred  by 
the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office,  to 
help  carry  on  the  regular  work  of  the 
department.  Ninety-six  volunteers  al- 
ready have  completed  training  courses  in 
the  department  and  have  been  assigned 
to  work. 


War  and  Welfare 

'  I  *  HE  new  services  and  needs  reported 
•^  by  family  agencies  are  to  be  studied 
by  a  Committee  on  Family  Welfare 
Program  in  Time  of  War,  appointed 
last  month  by  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Chairman  of  the 
committee  is  Stanley  P.  Davies,  executive 
director  of  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety of  New  York.  Among  the  family 
problems  reported  by  the  FWAA's  221 
member  agencies  since  and  prior  to  the 
war  are:  situations  resulting  from  the 
operations  of  the  Selective  Service  Act; 
broken  homes  caused  by  fathers  leaving 
to  take  defense  jobs  in  other  cities ; 
problems  of  child  care  resulting  from 
mothers'  acceptance  of  defense  jobs; 
destitution  among  aliens,  in  many  com- 
munities ineligible  for  public  relief  and 
in  some  practically  barred  from  employ- 
ment. 

For  Children — Looking  ahead  to  a  pos- 
sible emergency,  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety in  New  York  City  has  outlined  a 
program  to  fit  into  the  city's  protection 
program.  This  involves  the  use  of  the 
society's  branches  as  neighborhood  first 
aid  headquarters,  central  feeding  sta- 
tions, and  distribution  points  for  evacu- 
ating children.  Under  the  society's  evac- 
uation plan,  each  child  will  be  placed  in 
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New  Faces  in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  Washington 

Dean  Landis  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  has  succeeded  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardia  of 
New  York  as  director.  Mr.  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.  News  and  Observer, 
has  succeeded  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  head  of  the  Civilian  Mobilization  Branch,  new  name 
for  the  former  Volunteer  Participation  Division.  He  also  heads  the  division  of  program 
planning.  Mr.  Jackson,  associate  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, formerly  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Welfare,  heads  the  division  of  operations,  including  activities  of  volun- 
teers and  community  organization.  Miss  Dublin  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  co- 
ordinator of  hearings  for  the  Tolan  Committee  and  former  secretary  of  the  National 
Consumers  League,  is  head  of  the  division  of  surveys  and  information. 


a  private  family  away  from  danger  areas. 
The  society's  city  and  out-of-town 
branches  are  to  serve  as  reception  cen- 
ters for  children  on  their  way  to  the 
foster  homes  which  are  to  be  found 
through  its  Foster  Care  Services  Depart- 
ment. Because  of  the  scarcity  of  build- 
ings for  congregate  care,  it  is  estimated 
that  under  an  individual  placement  plan 
nearly  five  times  as  many  child  evacues 
will  be  able  to  receive  care  than  under  a 
group  placement  plan. 

USO —  Five  mobile  USO  clubs  recently 
began  operating  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board on  routes  extending  from  Maine 
to  Florida.  Each  contains  reading  and 
writing  facilities  and  materials,  a  com- 
plete motion  picture  theater,  a  canteen, 
and  film,  book,  and  musical  record  li- 
braries. Purpose  of  the  units  is  to  make 
USO  services  available  to  men  away 
from  military  reservations.  Ten  similar 
units  will  soon  be  in  operation  along  the 
west  coast.  Idea  for  the  units  emerged 
from  the  spontaneous  actions  of  several 
USO  directors  who,  using  their  own 
cars,  have  taken  whatever  service  pos- 
sible to  men  assigned  to  duties  away 
from  camp  communities. 

For  Consumers — Latest  community  to 
set  up  a  consumer  information  center  is 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  a  center  has 
been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Civilian  Defense 
Council.  Among  its  services  to  the  pub- 


lic will  be  the  provision  of  information 
on  prices,  household  conservation,  sub- 
stitutes, supply  and  quality  of  consumer 
goods  and  other  household  problems 
brought  on  by  wartime  exigencies.  The 
center  will  also  train  an  educational  staff 
to  assist  groups  and  organizations 
throughout  the  district  in  organizing 
their  own  wartime  consumer  education 
programs.  Models  on  which  the  capital 
city  can  draw  in  getting  its  new  service 
under  way  are  the  experimental  con- 
sumer information  centers  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Williamsport,  Pa.,  set  up  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  the  consumer  divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion for  demonstration  purposes. 

Feeding  Plans — Test  plans  for  the  or- 
ganization of  restaurant  proprietors  to 
aid  the  American  Red  Cross  in  relief 
feeding  in  event  of  emergency  are  being 
\vorked  out  in  Los  Angeles  and  Wash- 
ington. In  Los  Angeles,  members  of  the 
National  Restaurant  Association  are  sur- 
veying all  the  restaurants  in  nineteen 
"emergency  districts"  and  are  compiling 
statistics  as  to  the  kitchen  facilities,  seat- 
ing capacity,  and  trained  personnel  of 
each  restaurant  affiliated  with  the  asso- 
ciation. Restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of 
emergency  shelters  will  be  on  call  at  all 
times.  Four  hundred  restaurants  also 
affiliated  with  the  national  association 
are  participating  in  similar  plans  in 
Washington.  These  plans  are  the  first 
to  be  worked  out  under  the  terms  of  a 
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recent  agreement  between  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion in  which  the  association  pledged  its 
members  to  provide  assistance  which 
may  include:  the  utilization  of  restaur- 
ants as  central  feeding  kitchens ;  the  pro- 
vision of  personnel  for  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  food  on  premises  other 
than  those  of  association  members;  the 
provision  of  feeding  equipment  for  use  in 
mobile  field  kitchens. 

Stumbling  Blocks — Some  of  the  legal 
restrictions  which  threaten  to  sabotage 
the  usefulness  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  a  war 
emergency  have  been  outlined  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Community  Service,  bulletin 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Among  them  are: 
fixed  ceiling  on  relief  grants;  inability  to 
give  service  to  non-residents ;  restrictions 
as  to  the  use  of  volunteers ;  crowded 
working  space.  Another  dangerous  re- 
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striction,  limiting  the  power  of  the  board 
to  give  care  to  dependent  children  with- 
out court  commitment,  was  recently  re- 
moved by  act  of  Congress.  Social  work- 
ers are  not  without  hope  that  the  relief 
ceilings  will  also  be  lifted  as  the  District 
Commissioners  already  have  eliminated 
them  from  the  budget  request  to  Con- 
gress. 

Caught  Short — One  of  the  minor  trag- 
edies of  the  war  has  been  the  failure  of 
Los  Angeles  to  attain  its  $2,750,000 
Community  Chest  goal.  The  failure  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  loss  of  the  $40,- 
000  usually  obtained  from  the  Santa 
Anita  Turf  Club,  closed  in  December  on 
orders  from  the  War  Department.  It  is 
estimated  that  campaign  receipts  will 
reach  $2,715,000. 

Changes—  How  quickly  a  family  agency 
reflects  swift  social  changes  is  indicated 
in  "This  Changing  World,"  the  1941  re- 
port of  the  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York,  largest  family  agency  in 
the  country.  Though  personal  or  fam- 
ily trouble  remained  the  basic  reason  be- 
hind the  society's  program,  the  "trouble" 


in  1941  began  to  spring  from  new 
sources  brought  about  by  the  nation's 
greatly  accelerated  defense  program. 
Among  these  sources  the  report  names: 
the  rising  cost  of  living;  priorities  unem- 
ployment; the  Selective  Service  Act;  the 
new  consciousness  of  nutrition  and 
health;  a  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency;  in- 
tensification of  the  housing  problem. 
During  the  year  the  society's  various  di- 
visions rendered  service  to  32,502  fam- 
ilies containing  a  total  of  82,120  persons. 
From  the  society,  105  East  22  Street, 
New  York. 

On  the  Air — "Let  Freedom  Sing"  is 
the  title  of  a  unique  leisure  time  activity 
for  defense  workers  sponsored  by  a  local 
radio  station  and  a  local  newspaper  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Each  of  the  large 
defense  factories  in  the  city  is  being  in- 
vited to  present  a  radio  program,  planned 
and  starred  by  the  workers  themselves, 
as  one  of  a  Sunday  series.  One  indica- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  series  is  the 
request  received  by  the  sponsors  from  the 
Labor  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  for  recordings  of  the  broadcasts. 


Youth 


A  SCHEME  for  an  exchange  scholar- 
•^^  ship  program  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere is  embodied  in  a  bill  sponsored 
by  Jerry  Voorhis,  congressman  from 
California,  which  is  now  before  the  Edu- 
cational Committee  of  the  House  (H.  R. 
163).  The  bill  would  set  up  an  Inter- 
American  Scholarship  Fund  to  act  as 
trustee  for  funds  contributed  by  any 
person  or  nation  for  the  exchange  of 
students  between  the  Americas.  Initi- 
ally, the  fund  would  rely  on  an  annual 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  one  million 
dollars.  Trustees  would  be  Latin  Ameri- 
cans and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  equal  numbers.  The  use  of  the  funds 
would  be  broad,  with  special  considera- 
tion among  applicants  from  this  country 
to  teachers  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  to 
those  interested  in  studying  some  aspect 
of  Latin  American  life,  or  qualified  to 
make  some  scientific  or  educational  con- 
tribution to  the  nation  to  which  they  go. 
The  bill  also  establishes  an  office  to 
maintain  close  personal  contact  with 
scholarship  holders,  and  to  aid  them  in 
their  adjustment  problems,  both  educa- 
tional and  social,  in  the  country  where 
they  are  studying. 

Transfer — Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  announces  the  "termination  of  the 
activities  of  the  Institute  for  Consumer 
Education,"  established  and  maintained 
on  its  campus  by  grants  from  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation.  The  Institute  was 
especially  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  study  and  teaching  materials  in 


the  relatively  new  field  of  consumer  edu- 
cation. The  personnel  and  functions  of 
the  Institute  have  been  virtually  taken 
over  by  the  Consumer  Division  of  OPA. 
James  E.  Mendenhall,  director  of  the 
Institute,  has  been  chosen  to  direct  the 
division's  work  of  program  planning  and 
program  material.  He  will  assist  youth 
groups,  civic  groups,  women's  clubs,  and 
other  organizations,  in  planning  programs 
to  further  the  drive  for  "national  fit- 
ness." His  first  OPA  project,  a  pam- 
phlet designed  for  young  people  of  high- 
school  age,  is  soon  to  be  released. 

Youth  Views — A  three-fold  clash  of 
opinion  developed  among  the  800  dele- 
gates from  more  than  250  colleges  and 
universities  in  forty-one  states  who  met 
at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
early  in  January,  in  a  national  assembly 
of  Student  Christian  Associations,  called 
two  years  ago  to  give  guidance  and  di- 
rection to  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment for  the  next  four  years.  For  four 
days,  the  delegates  listened  to  two  series 
of  lectures  by  James  Muilenberg  and 
Gregory  Vlastos  on  "The  Christian 
Faith"  and  "The  Christian  Social  Re- 
construction," and  met  in  seminars  and 
round  tables.  In  the  final  three  days, 
in  which  the  assembly  attempted  to 
formulate  principles  and  program,  three 
"positions"  on  the  war  developed.  A 
small,  determined  left-wing  bloc  sought 
to  commit  the  gathering  to  absolute  and 
uncritical  support.  A  correspondent 
writes:  "They  were  armed  with  a  pre- 


pared statement,  drawn  up  previous  to 
the  assembly  .  .  .  the  intent  of  which 
was  to  commit  the  movement  to  'all-out' 
support  of  the  government  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  get  their  statement  adopted  as 
'the'  policy  of  the  movement,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  employ  every  means  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering  and  obstructionism 
to  this  end." 

An  equally  dogmatic  group  of  pacifists 
"answered  the  challenge  in  rather  mili- 
tant fashion,  and  at  times  did  not  mani- 
fest the  conciliatory  spirit  that  might  be 
expected  of  them  in  the  circumstances. 
This  latter  group  was  not  attempting  to 
foist  their  position  on  the  entire  assem- 
bly, but  were  insistent  that  it  be  recog- 
nized and  endorsed  as  a  valid  Christian 
position  to  be  honored  by  the  movement." 
The  majority  of  the  assembly,  caught  in 
the  furious  crossfire  between  pacifists 
and  "party-liners,"  finally  evolved  a 
statement  whfch  defined  three  positions 
on  the  war:  critical  and  uncritical  sup- 
port of  the  government,  and  the  pacifist 
position.  The  "left-wingers"  withdrew 
from  the  session  when  it  was  decided  not 
to  poll  the  assembly  on  the  three  posi- 
tions. 

The  final  "statement  of  Christian  unity 
in  the  present  crisis"  includes  these  con- 
siderations: "We  are  united  in  our  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  those  ideals  of  freedom  and  justice 
toward  which  it  strives.  .  .  .  We  are 
united  in  realizing  that  the  guilt  for  the 
present  tragedy  rests  upon  each  of  us. 
.  .  .  We  resist  fascism  because  we  recog- 
nize in  it  one  of  the  greatest  manifesta- 
tions of  evil  in  the  world  today.  .  .  .  We 
are  united  in  affirming  that  the  first  loy- 
alty of  the  individual  is  to  follow  the  will 
of  God  as  revealed  to  him  through  his 
own  conscience.  .  .  .  We  are  united  in 
humility  because  of  our  inability  to  find 
one  answer  to  the  awful  dilemma  con- 
fronting Christians  today.  .  .  .  However, 
the  meeting  of  our  differing  conceptions 
of  truth  results  in  a  correction  of  our 
too  simple  solution  of  these  problems." 

Negro  Youth — Special  disadvantages 
faced  by  the  two  and  a  quarter  million 
Negroes  in  the  youth  population  of  this 
country  are  defined  and  discussed  in 
"Color,  Class,  and  Personality,"  by  Rob- 
ert L.  Sutherland,  the  report  of  a  three- 
year  study  by  The  American  Youth 
Commission  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  The  study  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  Part  I,  "Things  as  They  Are," 
is  largely  descriptive,  illustrated  by  num- 
erous case  stories  showing  the  conditions 
of  housing,  education,  social  services,  em- 
ployment, and  community  attitudes  which 
add  up  to  discrimination  against  this 
youth  group.  Part  II,  with  chapters  on 
"Changing  the  Stereotypes,"  "Changing 
Lower  Class  Standards,"  "Changing  Ne- 
gro Education,  Social  Work,  and  Re- 
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ligion,"  is  largely  concerned  with  trends, 
possibilities,  and  needs. 

The  inquiry  disclosed,  says  this  report, 
that  "of  all  Negro  youth,  only  an  occa- 
sional one  ever  comes  into  contact  with 
a  professionally  trained  social  worker.  In 
many  communities  private  social  agen- 
cies do  not  welcome,  and  certainly  do  not 
solicit,  colored  clients.  Public  agencies 
generally  receive  them,  but  in  many  such 
organizations  the  worker  is  a  dispenser 
of  relief  or  a  determiner  of  eligibility — 
and  not  a  sympathetic  counselor  with  the 
time,  patience,  and  training  to  give  lower 
class  Negro  youth  the  encouragement  and 
continued  counsel  they  need."  Citing  as 
exceptions  such  organizations  as  the 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  Family  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia, "whose  staff  members  could  pull 
from  their  files  numerous  records  of 
thoroughgoing  case  work  with  Negroes," 
the  report  concludes,  "For  Negro  youth 
as  a  whole,  social  work  is  as  unable  as 
education  to  claim  credit  for  saving  them 
from  an  endless  chain  of  lower  class  in- 
fluences." As  an  "increasingingly  urgent" 
recommendation,  the  report  proposes:  "A 
foundation,  a  state  department  of  educa- 
tion, a  state  school  for  Negro  education, 
a  private  college  for  Negro  education,  a 
group  of  social  agencies,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these  agencies  should  establish  a 
new  type  of  guidance  center  for  Negro 
youth  in  which  the  complete  personality 
development  and  adjustment  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  center  of  interest." 

Record  and  Report — Reports  by  stu- 
dents of  information  and  advice  given 
them  by  forty  speakers  at  a  vocational 
information  conference  last  fall,  make  up 
the  very  compact  and  practical  Voca- 
tional Information  Digest,  recently  pub- 
lished by  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Price 
25  cents. 


Jobs  and  Workers 

A  "VASTLY  increased  desire  on  the 
part  of  workers  to  determine  their 
bargaining  representatives"  was  cited  by 
H.  A.  Millis,  chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  as  an  outstand- 
ing development  of  the  year,  in  com- 
menting on  the  annual  report  of  the 
NLRB.  Until  last  year  (1941)  the 
board  received  about  two  cases  of  com- 
plaints of  unfair  labor  practices  to  one 
regarding  representation;  but  last  year, 
Mr.  Millis  stated,  the  proportion  be- 
came one  to  one.  The  summary  of  the 
year's  work  shows  that  appeals  on  behalf 
of  more  than  a  million  workers  were 
made  to  the  board;  nearly  750,000  valid 
votes  were  cast  in  secret  elections  super- 
vised by  the  board ;  70  percent  of  the 
votes,  a  new  high,  were  in  favor  of  na- 
tionally affiliated  unions.  The  report 


further  shows  that  during  the  last  year 
the  NLRB  closed  4,698  unfair  labor 
practice  cases;  502  company  unions  were 
disestablished,  and  collective  bargaining 
began  in  1,009  cases;  23,475  workers 
were  reinstated  "to  remedy  discrimina- 
tory discharge";  5,181  discharged  work- 
ers received  $924,761  in  back  pay,  and 
24,427  workers  who  had  struck  in  pro- 
test against  unfair  labor  practices  were 
reinstated. 

Trained  Women — A  Washington  con- 
ference bringing  together  representatives 
of  industry,  government,  cc.  lieges,  and 
graduate  schools  has  been  called  by  the 
Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Re- 
lations, Room  203,  Post  Office  Building, 
New  London,  Conn.  The  tentative  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  March  20  and 
21,  includes  discussion  of  the  need  for 
trained  women  in  the  armed  forces,  in 
the  executive  departments  of  govern- 
ment, in  industry,  scientific  services,  edu- 
cation and  community  agencies,  trans- 
portation and  communication,  business, 
law,  home  economics,  and  agriculture. 

Negro  Workers — Qualified  Negro 
workers  now  have  a  chance  to  work  in 
Pacific  Coast  shipyards  as  boilermakers, 
chippers,  caulkers,  and  at  other  skilled 
jobs.  This  relaxation  of  union  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes  is  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations between  representatives  of  Local 
39,  International  Boilermakers'  Union, 
and  of  the  Negro  Employment  and 
Training  Branch  of  the  \Var  Produc- 
tion Board,  at  Oakland,  Calif.  As  a 
result  of  these  negotiations,  the  local  is 
now  referring  skilled  Negro  workers  to 
the  various  shipyards  with  which  it  has 
agreements.  The  union  also  agreed  to 
the  induction  of  Negroes  into  training 
courses  for  upgrading.  .  .  .  "Negroes  in 
Defense,"  a  recent  issue  of  the  Infor- 
mation Service  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  (297  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  price  5  cents)  summarizes  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  industry,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  the  armed  forces. 

Jobs  for  Aliens — Managers  of  all  local 
employment  offices  have  been  instructed 
to  explain  to  manufacturers  of  war  ma- 
terials that  to  refuse  to  hire  job  appli- 
cants solely  because  they  are  aliens  is 
"contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  federal 
government."  The  Employment  Service 
has  received  reports  from  many  indus- 
trial communities  indicating  that  aliens 
are  being  turned  away  from  employment 
of  all  types  in  increasing  numbers, 
despite  the  need  for  full  utilization  of 
the  nation's  manpower.  "The  only  re- 
striction on  the  hiring  of  aliens,"  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  by  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
federal  security  administrator,  "is  in  the 
case  of  secret,  confidential,  or  restricted 
government  contracts  and  in  the  case  of 


By  Any  Name 

SAYS  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNE- 
sota  Press,  mournfully:  It's  the  best 
seller  in  twenty-eight  cities  but  we've 
had  orders  for  it  as: 

Life  of  Mayo,  The  Brothers 
Mayo,  The  Mayo  Brothers,  The 
Doctors  Mail,  The  Ma  Doctors, 
Mayo  Doctors,  The  Mayas,  The  Doc- 
tors Mayo. 

As  for  the  author,  she  emerges  from 
the  orders  as: 

Clopesath,  Clapesaute,  Clapsattle, 
Sapesattk,  Chapesattle,  Clspesattle, 
Claperattle,  Clapessattle,  Chapnattley, 
Clapsatte,  Clapesatte,  Claptrattle, 
Clappesattle,  Clappsattle,  Clappersat- 
tle,  Clapssattlt,  Chopesattle,  Clapsad- 
dle,  Claysesattle,  Clutesattle,  Clopes- 
sette,  Clapesaale,  Clapesattel,  Cleap- 
sattle,  Clafe,  Clapsatt,  Sapesattle, 
Clapesatte,  Clapsttle,  Clapesattle. 

p.  s.  The  book  is  "The  Doctors 
Mayo";  the  author,  Helen  Clapesattle. 


contracts  for  aircraft  parts  or  acces- 
sories. And  even  in  such  cases,  non- 
citizens  may  be  hired  if  permission  is 
obtained  from  the  War  or  Navy  De- 
partment, whichever  is  concerned."  Such 
permission,  he  added,  has  been  granted 
in  thousands  of  cases.  .  .  .  The  Federal 
Advisory  Council  for  Employment  Se- 
curity, made  up  of  forty-five  representa- 
tives of  business,  labor,  and  the  public, 
issued  a  recent  statement,  declaring: 
"Aliens  should  not  be  discharged,  because 
they  are  aliens,  from  any  employment  in 
which  they  are  legally  engaged.  Such  a 
discharge  should  be  solely  on  the  basis 
of  an  established  presumption  of  dis- 
loyalty on  the  part  of  the  individual." 

Workers'  Cars — Some  indication  of  the 
problem  confronting  wage  earners  and 
their  employers  as  a  result  of  tire  ra- 
tioning and  curtailment  of  car  purchases 
is  indicated  by  a  recent  study  of  wage 
earners'  pre-defense  use  of  cars,  made 
by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation (New  Center  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich.)  as  a  supplement  to  their  "Fac- 
tual Survey  of  Automobile  Usage."  The 
study  is  based  on  analysis  of  12,709  rec- 
ords of  individual  car  use  by  wage  earn- 
ers in  Georgia,  Indiana,  Nebraska, 
Michigan,  Oregon,  and  Connecticut. 
These  records  show  that  two  thirds  of 
the  car-owning  workers  sampled  used 
their  cars  regularly  to  go  to  work.;  that 
the  average  daily  round-trip  by  work- 
ers to  their  jobs  was  8.8  miles;  that  one 
third  of  the  group's  cars  (36  percent) 
were  less  than  three  years  old,  while  32 
percent  were  three  to  six  years  old,  and 
32  percent  had  been  in  service  seven  years 
or  longer.  The  total  annual  average 
mileage  of  wage  earners'  cars  was  found 
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to  be  slightly  below  the  national  average 
for  all  cars — 7,657  miles  as  against  8,139. 
Almost  exactly  half  the  mileage  of  work- 
ers' cars  was  for  these  purposes:  work, 
business  trips,  shopping,  taking  children 
to  school,  going  to  church.  The  rest  of 
the  driving  was  purely  recreational. 
Farmers'  cars,  and  non-farm  rural  cars 
were  found  to  drive  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  "necessity  mileage"  than  the 
cars  of  industrial  wage  earners. 

War  and  Education 

'"^T  O  relaxation  of  educational  stand- 
ards"  was  the  position  taken  by  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  called  into  special  ses- 
sion in  late  January.  The  sixty  presi- 
dents and  deans  who  met  to  consider 
emergency  problems,  formally  voted  that, 
during  the  war,  present  requirements  of 
120  semester  hours  for  graduation  should 
stand;  that  all  colleges  and  universities 
should  maintain  traditional  admission 
standards;  that  credit  for  military  serv- 
ice or  war  work  be  limited  to  ten  semes- 
ter hours;  that  the  State  Scholarship 
Law  be  amended  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  scholarship  holders  who,  under 
the  war  "speed  up,"  complete  their 
course  in  three  years. 

Post-War  Plan — A  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  has  originated  a  plan 
for  financial  aid  to  students  who  re- 
turn to  the  campus  after  the  war.  The 
plan  provides  for  gifts  of  not  more  than 
$200  to  each  returning  student  in  need 
of  assistance.  The  gifts  are  to  come 
from  a  fund  raised  through  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  10  cents  a  week  from 
each  student  still  on  the  campus.  About 
$10,000  will  be  raised  in  this  way,  this 
semester,  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  The 
money  will  be  administered  by  the  uni- 
versity's Committee  on  Student  Aid, 
audited  by  the  university  treasurer's 
office,  and  invested  in  Defense  Bonds. 
Requirements  for  the  $200  gifts  to  re- 
turning students  include  at  least  six 
months'  service  in  the  armed  forces  of 
this  country,  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  from  October  15,  1940  to 
the  time  of  induction  or  enlistment,  and 
maintenance  of  graduating  grades  during 
that  period. 

Chicago  Degree — President  Robert  M. 
Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  announced  that  the  university  will 
award  a  bachelor's  degree  after  two 
instead  of  four  years  of  study  at  the 
college  level.  President  Hutchins  said 
that  the  new  plan  is  not  a  war  measure, 
although  it  permits  young  men  to  secure 
a  college  degree  before  entering  the 
armed  services.  Expressing  the  hope  that 
all  junior  colleges  will  award  a  bache- 
lor's degree  at  the  end  of  their  courses, 


he  stated  his  belief  that  "general  educa- 
tion can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  in  college.  Students  who 
have  neither  the  interest  nor  the  ability 
which  specialization  requires  should  not 
be  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  this  point." 

Defense  Training — A  summary  of  the 
first  seventeen  months  of  the  defense 
training  program  (to  December  1)  re- 
cently made  public  by  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
shows  that  1,776,000  individuals  have 
completed  training,  or  were  in  training 
on  that  date,  in  five  types  of  courses: 
preemployment  and  refresher;  courses 
supplementary  to  employment;  courses 
for  out-of-school  youth ;  courses  for 
NYA  enrollees;  engineering,  science,  and 
management  courses.  Of  the  $183,622,- 
000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  de- 
fense training  to  June  30,  1942,  about 
$147,000,000  is  being  used  to  pay  salaries 
of  additional  teachers  hired  to  teach  de- 
fense trainees,  and  for  "costs  of  opera- 
tion due  to  defense  training  which  run 
above  the  regular  costs  of  maintaining 
vocational  schools  and  shops." 

Race  Relations 

A  S  a  feature  of  Negro  History  Week 
•^  in  mid-February  the  New  York 
Public  Library  announced  the  names  of 
eighteen  persons  or  agencies  as  the  Honor 
Roll  of  Race  Relations  of  1941.  The  list 
was  compiled  after  a  nationwide  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  library's  Schomburg  Col- 
lection of  Negro  Literature.  Twelve 
names  were  of  Negroes,  persons  or 
agencies  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves notably  during  the  year;  six  of 
white  persons  "who  have  done  the  most 
for  the  improvement  of  race  relations  in 
terms  of  real  democracy."  The  honor 
roll  of  Negroes  included: 

Joe  Louis,  for  ability,  sportsmanship, 
generosity,  and  patriotism. 

A.  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  the  first  Negro 
elected  to  the  New  York  City  Council. 

Dean  Dlxon,  the  first  Negro  to  con- 
duct the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
New  York. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
who  organized  the  "March  to  Washing- 
ton" campaign  for  equality  of  job  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes  in  defense  industry. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Just,  of  Howard  University, 
whose  death  on  October  27,  1941  brought 
to  a  close  the  career  of  a  distinguished 
biologist. 

Ollie  Stewart,  of  the  Afro-American 
newspaper  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  his  ar- 
ticles which  revealed  the  conditions  of 
life  for  the  Negro  soldier  in  the  army 
training  camps. 

Dr.  Ambrose  Caliver,  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  for  conceiving  and 


supervising  the  series  of  radio  programs 
"Freedom's  People." 

The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  for  leading 
the  general  fight  for  Negro  civic  rights, 
and  for  winning  notable  court  victories 
in  the  equalization  of  Negro  teachers' 
salaries  in  the  public  school  systems  of 
the  southern  states. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Science  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, for  his  books  and  scientific  papers. 

"Wings  Over  Jordan,"  the  choral  and 
educational  broadcasts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  Glenn  T.  Settle. 

Richard  Wright,  for  his  book  "12 
Million  Black  Voices"  his  Broadway 
play  "Native  Son,"  and  his  song  (in  col- 
laboration with  Paul  Robeson  and  Count 
Basic)  "King  Joe." 

The  Unnamed  Negro  Messman  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Arizona,  who,  during  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  manned 
an  anti-aircraft  gun  and  fought  the 
enemy  until  his  ammunition  ran  out. 

The  honor  roll  of  the  whites  included: 

PM,  New  York  newspaper,  for  con- 
spicuously fair  treatment  of  the  Negro  in 
its  news,  editorials,  and  pictures. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  repeatedly 
used  the  weight  of  her  position  to  speak 
and  work  for  social  justice  for  all  Amer- 
icans, Negroes  included. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  of  Louisville,  who, 
as  chairman  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Fair  Employment  Practice,  has 
proved  again  that  a  "southern  gentle- 
man" can  make  an  "all-out"  fight  for 
job  opportunities  for  Americans,  irre- 
spective of  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  for  her  service  to  the 
National  Urban  League,  and  for  her 
contribution  to  The  New  York  Times  on 
the  Harlem  crime  news  stories. 

Carl  Van  Vechten,  for  his  encourage- 
ment to  young  Negro  writers,  and  for 
establishing  at  Yale  University  the  James 
Weldon  Johnson  collection  of  Negro 
literature. 

The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  under 
the  direction  of  Edwin  R.  Embree,  au- 
thor of  "Brown  America,"  for  aid  to 
education  in  Georgia. 

Against  Crime 

TjMRST  among  thirteen  recommenda- 
tions  presented  last  month  by  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York  in  its 
ninety-seventh  annual  report  to  the  state 
legislature  was  a  plea  for  the  fuller  use 
of  prison  labor  for  war  needs.  Pointing 
out  that  certain  restrictive  laws  now 
handicap  this  proposal,  the  report  urged 
the  immediate  passage  of  emergency 
amendments  so  that  "every  available  unit 
of  manpower  [may]  be  put  to  work."  In 
commenting  on  this  recommendation,  the 
association  held  that  it  contained  no  sug- 
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The  various  means  available  to  reduce  venereal  disease  are  graphically  portrayed  in  "Prostitution  and  the  War,"  by  Philip 
S.  Broughton,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  No.  65,  price  10  cents  from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  The  author,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  all  these  activities  can  be  only  relatively  successful  unless  backed  by 
an  intensive  effort  to  maintain  morale.  "It  [prostitution  and,  inferentially,  venereal  disease}  is  a  story  of  lonely  men.  A 
story  of  commercially  exploited  women  and  girls.  A  story  of  men  and  women  who  need  places  to  play,  normal  family  and 
community  contacts,  jobs  and  training  for  jobs.  A  story  of  communities  in  which  health,  welfare,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties have  broken  down.  A  story  of  poverty  and  lack  of  economic  opportunity." 


gestion  to  make  prison  labor  available 
for  private  gain  but  was  for  government 
needs  only. 

Other  recommendations  put  forth  by 
the  association  called  for  consolidation  of 
probation  services  in  New  York  City; 
consolidation  of  New  York  City's  Court 
of  General  Sessions  and  its  four  county 
courts  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  definite  action  re- 
garding the  various  proposals,  such  as  the 
Youth  Correction  Authority  of  the 
American  Law  Institute,  to  improve 
methods  of  treatment  of  young  offenders; 
full  restoration  of  psychiatric  and  other 
professional  services  deleted  from  the 
institutions  of  the  State  Department  of 
Corrections  in  1939  and  only  partially 
restored  in  1941. 

Pointing  out  that  "a  system  of  insti- 
tutions does  not  serve  its  purpose  at  all 
unless  particular  care  and  attention  are 
placed  on  the  types  of  offenders  commit- 
ted," the  association  urged,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  that  a  comprehensive  classi- 
fication program  be  devised  and  funds  be 


made  available  for  a  director  of  classifi- 
cation, responsible  to  the  commissioner  of 
correction,  to  give  guidance  and  stimula- 
tion to  the  program.  In  line  with  this 
recommendation  were  two  asking  that 
commitments  to  Elmira  Reformatory  and 
the  New  York  State  Vocational  Institu- 
tion be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
Department  of  Correction  rather  than 
of  the  courts. 

The  report  also  recommended  that 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  be  extended  to  include  em- 
ployes of  county  penitentiaries;  that 
finger  printing  be  extended  to  persons 
arrested  on  minor  charges ;  that  a  date 
be  set  for  the  termination  of  the  use  of 
Sing  Sing  cells  built  in  1825;  that  a  sys- 
tem of  compensation  for  prisoners  in- 
jured while  employed  in  the  institutions 
be  installed  ;  that  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection or  the  Division  of  Parole  be  al- 
lowed to  make  regulations  regarding  the 
minimum  sentence  to  be  served  by  per- 
sons transferred  from  a  state  prison  to 
Elmira  Reformatory. 


The  association  prefaced  the  report 
with  a  statement  explaining  that  its 
recommendations  had  been  "held  to  a 
minimum  in  view  of  war  conditions." 
Some  of  its  "customary  recommenda- 
tions" which  it  maintained  could  "await 
a  peacetime  legislature"  include  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Division  of  Parole's  au- 
thority; the  establishment  of  experi- 
mental units  for  the  treatment  of  tramps, 
vagrants,  and  chronic  alcoholics;  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  the  use  of  prison 
labor  on  highways ;  the  mandatory  ap- 
pointment of  matrons  in  county  jails  and 
penitentiaries;  the  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative control  of  county  penitentiaries  to 
the  State  Department  of  Correction. 

Military  Service — A  new  ruling  giving 
men  on  parole  a  chance  to  serve  their 
country  has  been  announced  by  the  New 
York  State  Selective  Service  Headquar- 
ters. Under  the  regulation,  registrants 
who  have  been  placed  in  Class  IV-F  be- 
cause they  were  on  parole  may  be  re- 
classified  to  Class  I-A,  provided  a  sus- 
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pension  of  parole  is  granted  by  the  State 
Division  of  Parole.  A  man  on  proba- 
tion, however,  in  order  to  be  inducted 
must  obtain  a  court  order  discharging 
him  from  probation  or  suspending  the 
probation  for  the  period  he  is  in  military 
service.  Men  under  indictment  must  be 
classified  in  IV-F  unless  the  court  is  will- 
ing to  relinquish  its  jurisdiction  during 
the  man's  period  of  military  service. 

At  Last — The  punishment  diet  of  bread 
and  water  was  abolished  last  January  at 
the  New  York  State  Prison  at  Harts  Is- 
land when  the  State  Commission  of  Cor- 
rection announced  that  henceforth  unruly 
prisoners  would  receive  the  same  food 
as  the  regular  inmates.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  announced  that  segregated  prison- 
ers would  also  be  given  ample  bed- 
clothing. 

In  Case  of  Bombs —  Federal  officials, 
say  reports  from  Washington,  have  been 
considering  changes  in  policy  for  the 
United  States  Penitentiary  at  Alcatraz 
Island  necessitated  by  the  possibility  of 
air  raids  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
The  twelve-acre  rock,  a  mile  and  a  half 
off  shore,  is  fully  exposed  to  air  attack, 
but  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  wishes 
to  avoid  the  construction  expense  involv- 
ed in  fortifying  the  island  or  building 
shelters.  Authorities  believe  that  black- 
outs on  the  island  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  and  that  the  present  type  of 
inmate  could  not  easily  be  removed  dur- 
ing an  attack.  .  .  .  The  New  York  City 
Department  of  Correction  is  conducting 
an  in-service  training  course  o«  problems 
of  correctional  institutions  during  air 
attacks.  Besides  including  employes  of 
the  city  institutions,  the  courses  are  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  staff  of  New 
York  State's  Sing  Sing  prison.  Sing 
Sing,  situated  near  many  military  objec- 
tives, is  considered  to  be  in  greater 
danger  than  any  of  the  other  state  insti- 
tutions. Emergency  courses  are  also 
being  given  by  the  State  Department  of 
Correction  with  emphasis  on  maintenance 
of  supplies,  gas,  water,  electricity,  heat- 


Louder! 

"You,  too,  have  sat  through  a  lot  of 
meetings,"  plaintively  observes  Louis 
Towley  of  St.  Paul,  "including  some 
not  wired  for  sound.  So  I  pass  on  these 
lines,  transcribed  from  the  back  of  a 
program." 

Conference  Gripe 

Low  and  soft,  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
Slowly  became  sweeter  and  weaker, 
Till  even  the  chairman  bent  an  ear 
In   awkward   effort   the   better  to   hear. 
In  front  the  audience,  torpid,  bored, 
Drowned  the   voice:  it  slept,  it  snored. 
Any  similarity  to  any  person  living  or 
dead  is  purely  coincidental. 


ing,  emergency  housing,  fire  fighting. 
.  .  .  The  American  Prison  Association  is 
compiling  a  detailed  statement  of  infor- 
mation helpful  in  preparing  prisons  for 
air  raids.  The  material  is  being  col- 
lected from  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  and  official  British 


Economy — Last  January,  on  the  elev- 
enth anniversary  of  its  first  issue,  Cor- 
rection, monthly  periodical  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Correction, 
suspended  publication.  The  suspension, 
in  the  interest  of  economy,  will  remain 
in  force  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Adolescents — As  a  boost  toward  push- 
ing the  proposed  bill  for  a  citywide  adol- 
escents' court  for  New  York  City 
through  the  state  legislature,  the  recently 
revamped  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  has  issued  a  pamphlet  "Probation 
and  Psychiatric  Care  for  Adolescent  Of- 
fenders," by  Paul  Blanshard  and  Edwin 
J.  Lukas.  The  pamphlet  analyzes  the 
probation  and  psychiatric  services  in  the 
Brooklyn  Adolescent  Court,  the  Queens 
Adolescent  Court,  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  (Manhattan),  and  the  Man- 
hattan section  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions;  presents  a  program  for  their 
improvement;  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  citywide  adolescents'  court 
containing  a  psychiatric  clinic  to  function 
in  close  affiliation  with  the  probation  de- 
partment. It  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
studies  of  the  care  of  adolescent  offend- 
ers. The  first,  "The  Adolescents'  Court 
Problem,"  which  appeared  last  fall,  an- 
alyzed the  legal  procedure  in  the  same 
four  courts.  Price  15  cents  each  from 
the  society,  18  East  48  Street,  New  York. 

In  Print — The  Proceedings  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  of  Amer- 
ica are  now  available  in  mimeographed 
form  from  the  association,  506  Wellman 
Building,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  price  $1. 
Besides  the  reports  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees, the  volume  includes  seven  pa- 
pers: "Handicaps  That  Beset  the 
Judge,"  by  Harry  S.  AValdman,  judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ; 
"What  a  State  Judges'  Organization  Can 
Do,"  by  John  H.  Lamneck,  judge  of 
Probate  and  Juvenile  Court,  New  Phil- 
adelphia, Ohio;  "The  Importance  of 
Maintaining  Standards,"  by  John  F. 
Perkins,  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
Boston;  "Who's  to  Blame?"  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Healy,  director,  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center,  Boston;  "Confessions 
of  a  Very  Juvenile  Judge,"  by  Paul  W. 
Alexander,  judge  of  the  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Court,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
"Enforcement  of  School  Attendance 
Laws — Whose  Job?"  by  H.  Hamilton 
Hackney,  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
Baltimore  City,  Md.  .  .  .  Although  the 


juvenile  division  of  the  Probate  Court 
of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  has  been 
functioning  under  the  state  Juvenile 
Court  Act  since  1905,  its  first  annual 
report,  covering  the  year  1941,  has  just 
been  released.  The  report  describes  the 
procedures  of  the  court  in  juvenile  cases, 
the  work  of  the  probation  officer,  and  the 
type  of  case  that  comes  before  the  court. 
Since  statistical  records  for  other  years 
were  not  available,  comparisons  and 
trends  could  not  be  given.  The  conclusion 
points  up  three  needs:  a  detention  home 
for  children  awaiting  the  disposition  of 
their  cases;  a  revolving  fund  to  provide 
clothing,  food  and  shelter  for  needy  chil- 
dren who  come  to  court;  a  lay  advisory 
board  to  discuss  problems  of  policy  and 
to  interpret  the  division's  work  to  the 
community. 

Community  Affairs 

TTNIQUE  in  the  history  of  social 
work  was  the  conference  of  social 
workers  and  officials  of  union  welfare 
departments  held  in  New  York  City  last 
month.  Sponsored  by  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund,  which  has  been  bending 
every  effort  to  acquaint  unions  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  public  and  private 
social  agencies,  the  conference  resulted  in 
the  election  of  a  permanent  trade  union 
welfare  coordinating  committee  of  four- 
teen members.  The  committee's  job  is 
to  promote  welfare  work  in  the  trade 
unions  of  New  York  and  to  relate  the 
activities  of  the  unions'  welfare  depart- 
ments to  the  work  of  the  social  agencies 
of  the  community.  The  conference  regis- 
tration of  140  included  52  representatives 
of  AFL  unions,  51  of  CIO  unions,  7  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
30  of  social  agencies.  In  addition  to  re- 
marks by  the  chairman,  Douglas  P.  Fal- 
coner, and  by  the  featured  luncheon 
speakers,  conference  delegates  listened  to 
five  prepared  papers  followed  by  discus- 
sion from  the  floor.  Subjects  of  the 
papers  were:  "The  Organization  of  a 
Union  Welfare  Department,"  by  Edward 
Horn,  director  of  relief  of  Local  802 
of  the  Musicians  Union;  "Union  Wel- 
fare Work,"  by  Jack  Yekelchik,  welfare 
director  of  Local  2  of  the  Plumbers 
Union ;  "Use  of  Services  of  Public  and 
Private  Agencies  for  Union  Members," 
by  Lawrence  DeBartell,  welfare  director 
of  Local  89  of  the  Chefs,  Cooks  and 
Assistants  Union;  "Health  Protection  in 
the  Union,"  by  Pauline  M.  Newman, 
education  director  of  the  Union  Health 
Center  of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union;  "Union  Welfare 
Work  and  Our  War  Effort,"  by  Cath- 
erine  V.  Farran,  welfare  director  of 
District  4,  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers.  Mimeographed  pro- 
ceedings are  available  from  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund,  52  Wall  Street. 
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banning —  That  the  steady  march  to- 
ward community  planning  and  organiza- 
ion  in  the  social  welfare  field  continues 
•ven  in  these  hectic  times  is  indicated  by 
he  news  from  two  Virginia  communities, 
N'orfolk  and  Petersburg.  Norfolk  City 
recently  joined  the  ranks  of  cities  having 
i  Council  of  Social  Agencies  whose  pur- 
pose is  "to  bring  together  for  better 
understanding  of  the  work,  needs  and 
imitations  of  each  other,  the  various 
public  and  private  social  welfare,  health, 
educational,  recreational,  character  form- 
ng  and  charitable  agencies  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  taxes  or  voluntary 
contributions,  in  order  to  promote  more 
effective  and  helpful  cooperation  among 
these  agencies."  Secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization is  Richard  P.  Miller,  also  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Norfolk  Com- 
munity Chest.  Petersburg  recently  com- 
pleted the  first  fund-raising  campaign  of 
its  new  Community  Chest.  The  goal 
was  $40,955. 

Unmarried  Parents —  First  five  -  year 
report  of  the  Referral  Center,  Detroit's 
unique  experiment  in  integrated  service 
for  unmarried  mothers,  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
of  metropolitan  Detroit.  Established 
just  five  years  ago  on  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  on  Unmarried  Parenthood  of 
the  council  with  the  financial  aid  of  the 
Detroit  Community  Fund,  the  center  has 
received  all  cases  of  illegitimacy  in 
Wayne  County  regardless  of  age,  race, 
or  religion.  The  center's  activities  have 
been  fourfold:  routing  unmarried  moth- 
ers to  the  proper  agencies  for  confine- 
ment care  and  social  case  work;  study- 
ing the  illegitimacy  problem  in  the 
county  in  relation  to  size,  factors  involv- 
ed, and  plans  for  confinement  and  after- 
care; accumulating  information  regard- 
ing the  facilities  available  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  unmarried  mother; 
acquainting  the  community  with  the  re- 
sources available  for  the  care  of  the  un- 
married mother.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant findings  of  the  center's  five-year 
study  is  the  crying  need  for  increased  fa- 
cilities for  the  care  of  Negro  unmarried 
mothers  who  comprise  30  percent  of  the 
illegitimacy  cases  in  the  city. 

Neighborhood  Drive — How  all  the  re- 
sources in  a  community  can  be  mobilized 
for  a  permanent  health  education  pro- 
gram has  been  demonstrated  in  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side  by  the  Mothers' 
Health  Organization,  a  new  association 
which  has  as  its  backbone  the  mothers 
of  the  community.  Seeds  of  the  associa- 
tion were  planted  last  spring  by  a  dis- 
trict health  officer  of  the  city  Department 
of  Health  who  invited  representatives  of 
several  community  agencies  in  the  area — 
settlement  houses,  churches,  nurseries, 
and  the  like — to  come  together  to  pro- 
mote a  demonstration  in  community  or- 
ganization. Representatives  of  these 


agencies  and  others  eventually  joined  to- 
gether to  form  an  executive  committee 
and  choose  as  chairman  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Calderone  of  the  Health  Department. 
A  medical  advisory  board  and  a  nutri- 
tion advisory  board  were  also  appointed. 
As  a  centripetal  force  to  pull  the  com- 
munity together  the  federation  chose  one 
specific  goal — nutrition  education. 

The  next  step  was  to  recruit  com- 
munity leadership.  This  was  done 
through  enlisting  natural  leaders  from 
among  the  clientele  of  the  seventy  par- 
ticipating agencies.  Each  agency  chose 
ten  "key  mothers"  who,  in  turn,  inter- 
ested ten  other  mothers  in  the  program, 
so  that  eventually  7,700  mothers  were 
the  direct  recipients  of  material  on  food 
habits,  food  buying,  and  meal  planning, 
which  they  in  turn  passed  on  to  their 
acquaintances.  The  organization  also 
carried  on  its  campaign  through  the 
schools  and  various  publicity  channels 
such  as  newspapers  and  magazines. 

So  successful  was  the  campaign  in 
bringing  the  people  of  the  area  together 
to  work  for  one  common  goal  that  the 
federal  government  has  offered  the 
Mothers'  Health  Organization  personnel 
and  material  to  the  value  of  about  SI  2,- 


000  to  help  stage  a  repeat  performance 
for  its  demonstration  value.  Whether 
this  can  be  done  depends  on  the  organi- 
zation's ability  to  raise  whatever  cash  is 
needed.  If  funds  can  be  found,  the 
Mothers'  Health  Organization  hopes  to 
remain  set  up  on  a  permanent  basis  func- 
tioning two  or  three  times  a  year  as  a 
force  in  health  education  by  stimulating 
to  specific  activity  the  groups  built 
around  key  mothers. 

Fee  Service — Last  month  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York 
opened  a  Consultation  Service  for  people 
of  moderate  means.  The  center,  which 
will  be  run  on  a  non-profit,  fee-for-serv- 
ice  basis,  will  offer  case  work  services  to 
middle  income  persons  who  are  troubled 
by  family  or  psychological  difficulties. 
Establishment  of  the  center  was  preceded 
by  months  of  planning  and  preparation 
in  which  social  agencies,  employers'  as- 
sociations, department  stores,  and  trade 
unions  were  consulted  as  to  the  need  of 
such  a  service.  It  is  expected  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clients  will  be  referred 
from  these  groups.  Fees  ranging  from 
$1  to  $3  per  appointment  will  be  ad- 
justed to  incomes. 


Professional 


A  T  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work,  the  discussion  was  focused 
chiefly  on  matters  concerned  with  cur- 
riculum, recruiting,  and  the  impact  of 
the  war  upon  the  schools,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Curriculum,  chairman,  Char- 
lotte Towle  of  the  School  of  Social 
Administration,  University  of  Chicago. 
The  issues  which  seem  to  be  emerging 
into  general  discussion  among  social 
work  educators  are:  the  relative  weight 
of  material  in  the  curriculum  on  the 
setting  of  the  social  services — history, 
organization,  policy,  scientific  back- 
ground, and  so  on — as  against  material 
on  techniques ;  the  relative  weight  of 
class  work  as  against  field  work;  the 
claims  of  newer  and  less  developed  tech- 
niques— group  work,  community  organi- 
zation, administration,  research  —  as 
against  case  work. 

To  Serve   Abroad — The     American 

Red  Cross  is  recruiting  social  work  per- 
sonnel to  serve  with  the  American  armed 
forces  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Six  units,  or  "flying  squadrons," 
have  already  been  formed  and  eight  are 
in  process  of  organization.  The  staff  of 
each  unit  consists  of  a  field  director  with 
one  or  more  assistants,  a  medical  social 
worker,  a  recreation  worker  (woman) 
for  convalescents,  and  a  recreation  work- 
er (man)  for  able-bodied  soldiers.  Main 
task  of  the  unit  is  to  act  as  a  liaison 


between  soldiers  and  other  homes,  han- 
dling personal  problems  through  local 
Red  Cross  chapters.  Similar  groups  are 
already  attached  to  the  forces  stationed 
in  Iceland,  Alaska,  Newfoundland,  Trin- 
idad, Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  Bermu- 
da, Hawaii,  the  Philippines.  Physical 
fitness  and  professional  training  are  be- 
ing stressed  in  recruiting  personnel  for 
this  service.  Persons  with  heavy  do- 
mestic responsibility  are  not  being  en- 
couraged to  volunteer. 

Wanted — The    U.    S.    Government    is 

seeking  additional  high  grade  personnel 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Social  work- 
ers are  being  urged  to  watch  for  new 
examinations  and  to  apply  when  they  are 
announced.  Those  who  have  not  reg- 
istered with  the  National  Roster  of 
Scientific  and  Specialized  Personnel  are 
asked  to  do  so  at  once.  Although  reg- 
istration on  the  National  Roster  does  not 
constitute  an  application  for  civil  service 
examination  nor  guarantee  an  appoint- 
ment, names  of  registrants  are  now  be- 
ing suggested  to  appointing  officers  when- 
ever there  are  no  available  eligibles  on 
civil  service  lists.  Persons  who  have  not 
already  received  a  questionnaire  from 
the  National  Roster  may  obtain  one  by 
writing  to  the  National  Roster  of  Scien- 
tific and  Specialized  Personnel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  specifying  their  particu- 
lar interest  and  experience.  The  gov- 
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eminent  is  eager  to  find  men  and  women 
of  "responsible  and  varied  experience  .  .  . 
to  fill  leadership  positions  in  administra- 
tive posts,  in  broad  community  planning 
and  organization  programs,  and  im- 
portant positions  in  other  specialized 
fields." 

What  to  Do — A  list  of  ways  in  which 
the  social  worker  can  be  of  voluntary 
service  to  the  nation  in  the  present  war 
emergency  has  been  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Social  Work  Club  Committee  and 
sent  to  1,000  leading  social  workers 
throughout  the  country.  First  duty  of 
social  workers  in  the  present  war  emer- 
gency, according  to  the  committee,  is  to 
organize  themselves  into  closely  knit, 
geographically  based  groups  through 
which  they  can  serve  their  local  and  state 
defense  councils.  Through  these  groups 
they  can  outline  for  the  councils  the 
functions  social  workers  are  equipped  to 
perform  and  their  plans  for  participation 
in  the  war  effort;  assist  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  social  agencies  and  volunteer 
lay  groups ;  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  bureaus  through  which  defense  work- 
ers can  get  information  on  housing,  rents, 
recreational  facilities,  nutrition,  and 
other  needs;  participate  in  plans  for  the 
care  of  missing  relatives,  war  orphans, 
evacuations,  racial  problems;  cooperate 
in  forming  defense  council  welfare  com- 
mittees; encourage  general  participation 
in  the  war  effort;  establish  public 
forums;  participate  in  training  lay  groups 
for  social  service  activities.  Said  Mac- 
Ennis  Moore,  president  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  commenting  on  these  responsibili- 
ties: "Adopting  and  adapting  these  tasks 
in  any  community  will  of  course  depend 
upon  many  factors — the  personnel  of 
your  defense  councils,  the  past  relation- 
ships between  laymen  and  social  work- 
ers, the  role  of  various  groups  such  as 
the  State  Conferences  of  Social  Work 
and  Councils  of  Social  Agencies.  How- 
ever, we  do  believe  there  is  a  place  for 
each  one  of  us  in  serving  our  country." 

Volunteers — Twenty  social  workers  on 
the  staff  of  the  Associated  Charities  in 
Cleveland  have  given  up  their  evenings 
to  work  with  the  local  draft  boards  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  Under  the  project, 
launched  before  the  war  by  the  Welfare 
Federation  and  now  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  local  Civilian  Defense  Commitee, 
the  social  workers  are  making  family  in- 
vestigations of  those  draftees  who  have 
claimed  exemption  because  of  dependents. 

Handbook — A  clearly  stated  outline  of 
the  functions  of  the  personnel  bureau  of 
the  national  board  of  the  YWCA  is 
available  in  a  new  pamphlet,  "A  Hand- 
book of  Personnel  Policy,"  by  Olive  H. 
Walser,  price  35  cents  from  the  Women's 
Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  booklet  describes  the  bur- 


eau's methods  of  discovering  and  select- 
ing candidates  for  positions  in  local  as- 
sociations, its  advisory  and  information 
service,  its  provision  for  training.  Says 
the  preface:  "This  description  ...  it  is 
hoped,  will  afford  a  basis  of  understand- 
ing for  the  continued  work  of  associa- 
tions and  bureau  in  these  swiftly  moving 
days — days  which  may  call  for  new 
adaptations  of  policy  to  meet  new  needs. 
It  is  understood  that  neither  policies  nor 
processes  are  in  themselves  regarded  as 
sacred  or  unchangeable,  but  they  have 
value  only  as  long  as  they  work." 

Publicity  Workers — In  response  to  de- 
mands by  non-commercial  publicity  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  for  their  own 
professional  organization,  the  Social 
Work  Publicity  Council  has  established 
a  new  professional  membership  classifica- 
tion exclusively  for  publicity  and  public 
relation  specialists.  To  be  eligible  for 
professional  membership  in  the  council 


a  person  must  be  engaged  in  "full  time 
paid  publicity,  public  relations  or  infor- 
mational activity  for  a  social  work,  social 
security,  public  assistance,  health  or  non- 
commercial agency"  or  in  public  relations 
research  or  teaching.  Other  require- 
ments include  a  college  degree,  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years  practical  public  rela- 
tions experience,  although  additional 
years  of  experience  may  be  substituted 
for  the  degree.  The  new  classification 
was  established  after  a  year's  study  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  SWPC.  The 
customary  individual  and  agency  mem- 
berships will  be  continued.  For  applica- 
tions address  the  council,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

New  Name — Following  the  new  trend 
in  state  conference  names  the  Nebraska 
Conference  for  Social  Work  has  re- 
christened  itself  the  Nebraska  Welfare 
Association.  Its  executive  secretary  is 
Fred  C.  Williams. 


People  and  Things 


T^  ASTER  seals  for  the  support  of  crip- 
~*  pled  children  go  on  sale  the  tenth  of 
this  month  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and 
its  affiliated  state  and 
local  organizations. 
Funds  raised  through 
the  sale  of  seals  will  be 
used  in  the  fight  to  pre- 
vent childhood  deformi- 
ties through  early  dis- 
covery of  crippling  conditions  as  well  as 
for  the  promotion  of  treatment  facilities 
and  other  services  necessary  for  the  care 
of  crippled  children.  The  seals  will  be 
on  sale  through  April  5. 

Changes — Eugene  T.  Lies,  who  retired 
from  the  staff  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association  over  a  year  ago,  is  at 
present  serving  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  newly-formed  Occupational  Planning 
Committee  of  Greater  Cleveland,  an  or- 
ganization concerned  with  the  problem 
of  youth  vocational  adjustment.  Mr. 
Lies  has  also  been  preparing  the  manu- 
script of  a  book,  "You  Can  Make  De- 
mocracy Work,"  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  Association  Press.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bernard 
Glueck,  who  in  1921,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  organized 
the  first  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  in 
New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Family  Guidance  and  Con- 
sultation Service  of  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation of  America.  .  .  .  Last  month 
Leo  Lyons  took  up  duties  as  executive 
director  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago, 
after  resigning  his  position  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  Chicago  Relief  Administra- 
tion. .  .  .  New  executive  secretary  of  the 


Texas  Social  Welfare  Association  is 
Aaron  S.  Resnick,  until  recently  identi- 
fied with  social  work  in  California.  He 
is  the  brother  of  Reuben  Resnick,  who 
several  years  ago  transplanted  himself 
from  California  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  be- 
come executive  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
for  Social  Service.  .  .  .  One  social  worker 
to  turn  her  back  on  Texas  is  Helen 
Doyle,  formerly  executive  secretary  of 
the  Girls  Club  of  San  Antonio  and  pro- 
fessor at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College, 
who  last  month  went  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  become  training  supervisor  at 
the  Provident  Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Service  Association.  .  .  .  The  Los  An- 
geles Family  Welfare  Association  has  a 
new  executive  secretary  in  Mrs.  Blythe 
Francis,  formerly  general  secretary  of 
the  Family  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  From  St.  Louis  to  Pittsburgh  goes 
Bertram  J.  Black  to  become  director  of 
the  bureau  of  research  of  the  Federation 
of  Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County.  Mr.  Black  was  form- 
erly assistant  to  the  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  City  Social  Security  Commission. 
.  .  .  Isaac  Seligson  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  to  become  associated 
with  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds. 

Educators — The  Institute  of  Public  and 
Social  Administration  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  counts  itself  fortunate  just 
now  in  having  Bertha  C.  Reynolds  as 
visiting  professor  in  social  work,  substi- 
tuting for  the  semester  for  Eleanor  Goltz 
Cranefield  who  is  on  part  time  leave. 
Miss  Reynolds  is  giving  beginning  and 
advanced  courses  in  case  work  and  a 
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BERNARD  ROLOFF 

The  news  of  Mr.  Roloff's  new  job,  an- 
nounced in  Surrey  Midmonthly  in 
February,  got  ahead  of  his  picture,  a 
timing  which  he  would  be  the  first  to 
condemn  as  poor  publicity  technique. 
And  he  should  know,  because  he  is 
the  son  of  B.  C.  Roloff,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
which  makes  him  a  second  generation 
man  in  social  work  publicity. 

"Bernie"  Roloff  was  at  one  time 
extension  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Travelers  Aid  Society.  Latterly  he  has 
been  director  of  Public  Information  of 
the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid 
Society  from  which  he  has  been  drafted 
by  the  Illinois  Welfare  Association  to 
help  steer  it  through  reorganization.  He 
is  rated  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Chicago 


Social  Work  Publicity  Council  and  has 
given  special  courses  and  institutes  at 
various  colleges  and  state  conferences. 


special  course  for  supervisors.  .  .  .  Leah 
Feder,  who  has  resigned  from  the 
faculty  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  is  at  present  acting  as  visiting  in- 
structor in  case  work  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Work  giv- 
ing courses  both  in  Boston  and  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Miss  Feder  is  also  serving 
as  supervisor  of  volunteer  training 
courses  for  the  health  and  social  service 
division  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
for  Public  Safety. 

Defense  Jobs — New  recruits  at  the 
Washington  front  are  Dexter  M.  Kee- 
ner, president  of  Reed  College,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  George  C.  S.  Benson,  pro- 
fessor of  public  administration  at  North- 
western University.  Mr.  Keezer  has 
been  named  assistant  administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
charge  of  the  consumer  division,  form- 
erly headed  by  Harriet  Elliott.  Mr.  Ben- 
son also  is  named  an  assistant  director  of 
OPA  in  charge  of  field  coordination.  .  .  . 
Margaret  D.  Yates  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
has  taken  a  six  months  leave  from  her 
duties  as  executive  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  to  serve  on  the  field  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

Defense  Bonds— Staff  members  of 
New  York  City's  Department  of  Wel- 
fare have  pledged  themselves  to  buy 
over  $325,000  worth  of  defense  stamps 
and  bonds  during  the  year  1942.  This 
tops  by  $75,000  the  $250,000  goal  set 
on  January  16  when  the  defense  bond 
campaign  was  begun  within  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  Canada — The  Canadian  Welfare 
Council  has  summoned  George  Davidson 
from  the  west  coast  to  succeed  Char- 
lotte Whitton  as  its  executive  director. 
Mr.  Davidson,  who  has  many  friends 


among  American  social  workers,  conies 
from  the  post  of  director  of  social  wel- 
fare of  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 
During  the  movement  of  overseas  chil- 
dren to  Canada  in  1940-41  he  was  loaned 
to  the  Dominion  Government  to  super- 
vise their  reception  and  placement. 

With  the  Red  Cross — The  newly  formed 
American  Red  Cross  national  committee 
on  camp  and  hospital  service  consists  of 
twelve  representative  women  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Archibald  MacLeish  of  Washing- 
ton. It  will  promote  the  organization  of 
some  seventy-eight  councils  at  army  and 
navy  posts  and  hospitals  to  stimulate 
communities  and  Red  Cross  chapters  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  service  men, 
particularly  those  in  hospitals.  More 
than  half  the  councils  already  are  in 
operation.  .  .  .  Six  additional  Red  Cross 
staff  members  arrived  in  Hawaii  last 
month  to  augment  the  Red  Cross  forces 
already  at  work  on  the  islands.  They 
are  Allen  C.  Wilson,  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  assistant  field  director; 
George  C.  Myers,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ac- 
countant, Hawaii  chapter;  Evadne  Lap- 
stad,  Kansas  City,  Ruth  Unkles,  Phila- 
delphia, Eva  Hagan,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Eleanor  O.  Chopard,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  all  medical  social  workers.  .  .  . 
Lena  R.  Waters  has  left  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  where  she  was 
director  of  social  service,  to  go  to  the 
National  Red  Cross  as  assistant  to  the 
director  of  military  and  naval  welfare 
service.  .  .  .  Ruth  Sittler,  formerly  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance, has  become  the  ARC's  special 
field  representative  for  home  service  for 
Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
.  .  .  New  executive  secretary  of  the 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  Marion  C. 


Adams  of  Washington.  She  succeeds 
Roberta  Fulton,  resigned.  .  .  .  The  an- 
nual national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  announced  for  April  27- 
30  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  cancelled. 

Volunteers  Needed— Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Inc.,  has  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  to 
help  carry  out  its  Service  for  Victory 
program.  The  new  program  outlined  by 
the  national  organization  as  a  guide  for 
local  groups,  suggests  specific  activities 
through  which  young  girls  can  be  made 
to  feel  a  part  of  the  national  victory 
effort.  One  difficulty  the  organization 
faces  in  putting  the  program  into  effect 
is  the  scarcity  of  volunteer  leaders,  oc- 
casioned by  the  lure  of  "war  work"  and 
defense  jobs. 

New  Committee — Dr.  Charles  J.  Kauf- 
man, medical  director  of  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver,  recently 
visited  New  York  to  address  the  newly 
formed  advisory  social  service  committee, 
which  consists  of  thirty-three  profes- 
sional representatives  of  New  York  so- 
cial agencies,  headed  by  Natalie  R.  Da- 
vies,  New  York  director  of  social  work 
for  the  National  Jewish  Hospital. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
group,  and  the  discussion,  led  by  Dr. 
Kaufman,  was  largely  concentrated  on 
psychogenic  factors  relating  to  tubercu- 
losis, and  methods  employed  at  the  hos- 
pital in  Denver  for  dealing  with  them. 
Dr.  Kaufman  predicted  that  "the  time 
will  come,  we  hope,  when  the  general 
practitioner,  the  family  physician,  will 
be  so  equipped  in  the  treatment  of  his 
patients  that  he  can  bring  into  play  the 
techniques  now  used  by  the  psychiatric 
social  worker." 


SlCRID  WlJNBLADH    ELIOT,   IN   JANUARY, 

in  Winnetka,  111.,  where  she  and  her 
husband,  Prof.  Thomas  D.  Eliot  of 
Northwestern  University,  long  had  had 
their  home.  Mrs.  Eliot  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  social  and  personnel 
work  including  responsible  positions  in 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief 
Commission,  and  the  Illinois  WPA. 
From  1938  to  1941  she  was  the  chief  co- 
ordinating examiner  for  the  Chicago 
Park  District  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Prior  to  the  memorial  service  in  Win- 
netka, held  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Mrs.  Eliot's 
family  suggested  that  any  friends  moved 
to  give  memorial  tokens  of  affection 
might  send  them  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  in  care  of  Clyde 
Alice,  5587  University  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  family  has  requested  that  anyone 
having  letters  from  Mrs.  Eliot  lend 
them  for  copying  to  Professor  Eliot,  768 
Foxdale  Avenue,  Winnetka. 
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War  and  Peace 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PEACE,  by  H.  M.  Kal- 
len.  Public  Policy  Pamphlet  No.  34.  39  pp. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press. 

In  his  foreword  Harry  D.  Gideonse, 
editor  of  the  Public  Policy  series, 
says:  "This  is  a  call  to  reexamine 
basic  philosophies  and  to  clarify  the 
frame  of  reference  in  which  the  details 
of  the  kind  of  peace  we  want  will  find 
their  proper  place." 

IS  CIVILIZATION  AT  STAKE?  by  Ralph 
Albertson.  47  pp.  Price  25  cents  from  The 
Universalist  Publishing  House,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Yes ;  not  only  in  its  material  mani- 
festations but  more  essentially  in  "the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  and  the  freedom  of  the 
mind." 

CAN  WE  STOP  A  POST-WAR  DEPRES- 
SION NOW?  47  pp.  Price  25  cents  from 
the  American  Association  for  Social  Se- 
curity, 22  East  17  Street,  New  York. 

A  statement  framed  by  "sixty-eight 
of  the  nation's  leading  experts  and 
students  of  the  problem"  pointing  to 
a  comprehensive  program  of  social 
security  as  indispensable  to  wartime 
and  post-war  economy. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  QUAKER  PEACE 
TESTIMONY,  by  Howard  H.  Brinton. 
46  pp.  Price  25  cents  from  Pendle  Hill, 
Wallingford,  Pa. 

A  store  of  quotations  from  the  early 
Friends,  with  the  author's  interpre- 
tation of  Quaker  thought. 

JEWISH  EMANCIPATION.  54  pp.  Price 
20  cents  from  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Significant  documents,  selected  by  Dr. 
Raphael  Mahler,  distinguished  Euro- 
pean scholar,  as  marking  the  course 
of  the  past  150  years  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  first  in  a  series,  "Jews  and 
the  Post-War  World,"  edited  by 
Abraham  G.  Duker  for  the  Research 
Institute  of  Peace  and  Post-War 
Problems  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

THE  BRITISH  LABOR  EXCHANGE:  KEY- 
STONE OF  MAN  POWER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE 
WAR  EFFORT,  by  Eric  Biddle.  12  pp.  Price 
15  cents  from  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 

Firsthand  observations  of  wartime 
procedures  that  have  been  effective 
in  Great  Britain. 

THE  CHURCH  AT  WORK  IN  CAMP 
COMMUNITIES.  Prepared  by  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  for  Camp  and  Defense 
Communities,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  24  pp.  Price  10  cents.  Less  in  quan- 
tity. 

What  churches  near  camps  can  do; 
how  they  can  organize  for  the  task; 
principles  for  successful  programs. 


Home  Front 

MONEY  MANAGEMENT:  PRINCIPLES. 
Prepared  and  distributed  by  Household 
Finance  Corporation,  Chicago.  24  pp.  Free. 

Simple,  common  sense  advice  on  how 
to  start  and  carry  through  a  plan  to 
make  family  expenditures  fit  income. 

HOW  TO  BUY  LIFE  INSURANCE  by 
Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  Public  Affairs  Pam- 
phlet No.  62.  32  pp.  Price  10  cents  from 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York. 

Simply  presented  information  on  va- 
rious kinds  of  insurance,  their  respec- 
tive advantages  and  their  compara- 
tive costs. 

HIDDEN  HUNGERS  IN  A  LAND  OF 
PLENTY:  NUTRITION  PROJECTS  FOR  You 
AND  YOUR  GROUP.  Prepared  by  Margaret 
Despard  West  and  others.  Price  25  cents 
from  the  National  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Council,  1710  Eye  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Eight  separate  pamphlets,  packaged 
together,  which  constitute  a  simple 
handbook  for  setting  going  community 
activities  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  Va- 
rious agencies  and  experts  cooperated 
in  the  venture. 

CHILDREN  BEAR  THE  PROMISE  OF  A 
BETTER  WORLD.  Defense  of  Children 
Series.  Prepared  and  distributed  by  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  series  of  eleven  brief  arresting 
pamphlets,  dealing  with  as  many 
phases  of  child  nurture  and  protection. 

Record  and  Report 

RECREATION  IN  A  PERIOD  OF  SOCIAL 
CHANGE,  by  Philip  L.  Seman.  Seventh 
annual  report  of  the  Chicago  Recreation 
Commission.  40  pp. 

A  record  of  activities,  old  and  new, 
with  a  salting  of  good  sound  recrea- 
tional philosophy. 

THE  WORK  OF  OUR  HANDS:  Junior 
Hadassah.  From  national  office,  1819  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

The  reports  of  foreign  and  domestic 
activities  presented  at  the  eighteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Young 
Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America. 

NATIONAL    RECREATION    CONGRESS: 

PROCEEDINGS,  1941.  240  pp.  Price  $1  from 
National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  major  addresses  and  summaries 
of  the  discussions  which  turned  on 
the  theme  "The  America  We  De- 
fend." 

NOTEBOOK,  1941.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS,  147 
Avenue  B,  New  York.  48  pp.  (mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Principal  papers,  summaries  of  round 
table  discussions  and  division  meet- 
ings, and  reports  of  standing  com- 
mittees. 


Social  Hygiene 

LAWS  AGAINST  PROSTITUTION  AND 
THEIR  USE,  by  George  Gould.  12  pp. 
Price  10  cents,  less  in  quantity. 

A  summary  of  state  and  federal  leg- 
islation against  prostitution,  with 
complete  text  of  the  May  act,  which 
would  "prohibit  prostitution  within 
such  reasonable  distance  of  military 
and/or  naval  establishments  as  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and/or  Navy  shall 
determine  to  be  needful  to  the 
efficiency,  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Army  and/or  Navy." 

SUMMARY  OF  STATE  LEGISLATION 
REQUIRING  PREMARITAL  AND  I'RE- 
NATAL  EXAMINATIONS  rUR 
SYPHILIS.  Revised  to  September,  1941. 
32  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

The  scope,  requirements,  penalties  tor 
violation,  and  other  details  of  l<.ws 
adopted  in  the  last  five  years. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION 
TO  VENEREAL  DISEASE  EDUCA- 
TION, by  Maurice  A.  Bigelow.  32  pp. 
Price  25  cents. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  AND  YOUTH  IN  DE- 
FENSE COMMUNITIES,  by  Maurice  A. 
BIGELOW.  16  pp.  Price  10  cents. 

Report  on  cooperative  studies  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

AN  APPROACH  TO  SEX  EDUCATION 
IN  SCHOOLS.  8  pp.  Price  10  cents. 

EDUCATION  FOR  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
AND  FAMILY  LIFE  IN  THE  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL  LEVEL:  A  TENTA- 
TIVE AND  CORRELATED  OUTLINE  WITH  SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR  A  BRIEFER  PROGRAM  OF  MINI- 
MUM ESSENTIALS.  32  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

First  and  second  of  a  series  of  bulle- 
tins on  "Education  for  Family  Life" 
prepared  by  the  education  committee 
of  the  New  Jersey  Social  Hygiene 
Association. 

(All  are  available  from  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York.) 

Public  Housing 

GREENBELT,  by  O.  Kline  Fulmer.  46  pp. 
Price  $1,  from  the  American  Council  on 
Public  Affairs,  2153  Florida  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A  description  and  analysis  of  what 
Lewis  Mumford  calls  "one  of  the 
very  best  achievements  in  housing  and 
community  planning  that  the  country 
can  show." 

NEW  YORK  CITY   HOUSING  AUTHOR- 
ITY:   EIGHTH    ANNUAL    REPORT,    1941.    3 
pp.     On    request    from    the    Authority,    122 
East  42  Street,  New  York. 

Developments  during  a  year  that 
brought  the  number  of  public  hous- 
ing units  up  to  13,180.  Appended  are 
important  court  decisions  and  legal 
opinions  that  affected  the  Authority's 
activities. 
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Book  Reviews 


Public  Welfare  in  Transition 

FROM  RELIEF  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY:  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEW  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
SERVICES  AND  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION,  by 
Grace  Abbott.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
388  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TN  editing  a  series  of  papers  written  by 
-*•  her  sister  Grace,  Edith  Abbott  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  those  interested 
in  public  welfare  developments  during 
the  last  decade.  As  the  only  social  work- 
er at  the  head  of  an  important  federal 
bureau  when  the  financial  collapse  of 
1929  brought  misery  and  tragedy  to  so 
many  millions  of  families,  Grace  Abbott 
presented  various  plans  for  mitigating 
some  of  the  most  serious  social  conse- 
quences of  the  depression. 

As  one  reads  these  papers,  it  is  clear 
how  much  she  cared  about  what  was 
happening  to  people.  To  those  who  knew 
her  and  admired  her  forceful  leadership 
and  clear  vision,  these  papers  must  recall 
the  many  times  they  heard  her  speak 
forthrightly  and  vigorously.  Those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  her 
will  feel  particularly  indebted  to  Edith 
Abbott  for  making  these  papers  avail- 
able. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Under  the  heading  "Toward  an  Ade- 
quate Public  Assistance  Program,"  are 
grouped  the  addresses  and  papers  that 
show  the  transition  from  the  poor  relief 
structure  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
through  the  depression  years  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
part  two,  under  the  heading  "Some  Ad- 
ministrative Problems  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Services,"  are  brought  together 
a  number  of  papers  delivered  before  con- 
ferences. One  of  these  "Developing  and 
Protecting  Professional  Standards  in 
Public  Welfare  Work,"  was  given  in 
1924  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association,  when 
Miss  Abbott  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work. 

As  the  book  progresses,  the  reader 
receives  a  cumulative  picture  of  the  in- 
creasing burden  carried  by  public  agen- 
cies during  the  decade. 

MARIETTA  STEVENSON 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 

The  National  Diet 

THE  AMERICAN  AND  HIS  FOOD,  by  Rich- 
ard Osborn  Cummings.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  291  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

V\7"RITTEN  by  a  professor  of  his- 
tory who  believes  that  the  food 
habits  of  the  nation  are  "as  worthy  of 
record  as  many  other  social,  economic,  or 
political  aspects  of  our  history,"  this 
book,  a  revision  of  an  earlier  one,  traces 
the  ch-inges  in  American  food  customs 
from  1789  to  the  present.  Entirely  new 


is  a  chapter  on  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Conference  with  its 
mobilization  of  the  forces  of  production, 
distribution,  and  education  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  further  change  in  the 
food  habits  of  Americans.  For  those  who 
missed  the  earlier  edition  this  one  offers 
the  necessary  background  to  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  plans  of  the  conference. 

The  author,  by  his  own  statement,  has 
not  attempted  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  development  of  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion. Rather  he  has  presented  a  well- 
rounded  picture  of  the  environmental, 
social,  and  technological  forces  that  have 
shaped  the  national  diet  and  that  have 
called  forth  both  the  research  in  nutri- 
tion that  has  made  it  a  science,  and  the 
interest  of  government  in  the  planning 
and  supervision  of  an  adequate,  safe  food 
supply. 

Beginning  with  the  pork  and  corn  diet 
of  the  frontier  era,  the  history  covers  the 
changes  wrought  by  shifts  in  population; 
by  development  of  refrigeration,  trans- 
portation, and  methods  of  food  preserva- 
tion; by  fluctuations  in  earning  and  pur- 
chasing power;  by  the  struggle  of  private 
and  government  agencies  in  search  of 
standards  of  adequacy.  Even  the  appen- 
dix, by  itself,  offers  a  condensed  history 
of  the  groping  for  nurture  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Among  the  more  stirring  chapters  of 
this  story  of  the  American  food  supply  is 
the  account  of  the  impact  made  by  the 
building  of  the  railroads  on  the  supply  of 
perishable  foods — milk,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. For  example,  in  1840  the  milk 
supply  of  New  York  City  came  from 
cows  stabled  within  the  city  limits  and 
fed  on  distillery  mash.  With  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  railroad  the  city's 
supply  of  milk  was  augmented  by  three 
million  quarts  in  the  year  1842-43,  and 
by  more  than  nine  million  quarts  yearly 
within  a  short  time.  To  be  sure,  re- 
forms preventing  adulteration  and  water- 
ing of  the  supply,  and  providing  safe- 
guards to  its  purity  came  later  as  govern- 
ment took  over  functions  of  protecting 
health. 

Professor  Cummings  undoubtedly  has 
won  the  esteem  of  nutritionists  by  his 
chapter,  "An  Indefinable  Loss,"  in  which 
he  points  to  the  great  and  tragic  spread 
of  the  use  of  highly  refined  sugar  and 
flour  following  the  Civil  War.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  import  of  that  change 
for  the  health  of  the  country  will  not  be 
lost  on  a  single  reader.  By  recording 
the  changes  in  the  American  dietary  over 
the  last  one  hundred  years,  the  author 
gives  us  hope  of  future  changes  in  the 
interests  of  the  improved  health  and 
strength  of  the  nation. 


Except  for  a  description  of  the  shift 
from  the  English  to  the  French  cuisine, 
after  the  signing  of  the  French  Alliance, 
Professor  Cummings  gives  little  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  foreign  influences  on 
the  melting-pot  of  American  meals.  But 
the  other  influences  that  have  affected  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  America's  food 
in  peace  and  war,  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion, are  presented.  Sources  from  which 
the  author  has  drawn  represent  authori- 
ties in  the  fields  of  nutrition,  public 
health,  and  social  science. 

The  book  should  be  of  particular  value 
as  a  reference  for  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  a  back- 
ground on  which  to  base  evaluation  and 
action  in  the  programs  of  science,  govern- 
ment, and  industry  growing  out  of  the 
National  Nutrition  Conference. 

CORNELIA  DUNPHY 
Community   Service   Society,  New   York 

Rankian  Principles 

BASIC  CONCEPTS  IN  SOCIAL  CASE 
WORK,  by  Herbert  H.  Aptekar.  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  201  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  *  HIS  book  is  restricted  to  a  discus- 
A  sion  of  certain  concepts  used  in  the 
practice  of  social  case  workers  who  de- 
rive their  working  principles  from  the 
teachings  of  Dr.  Otto  Rank.  The  pres- 
ent reviewer,  with  limited  space  at  her 
disposal,  has  selected  a  few  points  which 
warrant  considerable  thought  and  fur- 
ther examination. 

Despite  Mr.  Aptekar's  definition  of 
terms  it  is  still  difficult  to  understand  all 
the  concepts  and  the  way  in  which  they 
operate.  One  must  question  his  state- 
ment that  "The  important  thing  in  case 
work  ...  is  our  understanding  of  hu- 
man beings,  not  the  words  we  use  to 
present  this  understanding."  Since  words 
are  our  common  medium  of  exchange,  if 
I  do  not  use  words  the  same  as  another 
person,  I  do  not  mean  the  same  as  he 
does.  And  if  we  as  case  workers  do  not 
mean  the  same  we  neither  understand 
nor  perform  in  the  same  way.  For  ex- 
ample, all  case  workers  use  the  word 
"function."  To  Mr.  Aptekar  it  con- 
notes services  and  policies ;  but  the  con- 
ventional meaning  is  the  area  of  re- 
sponsibility which  an  agency  assumes  in 
the  community.  Now,  every  social  case 
worker  is  obliged  to  practice  within  the 
function  of  his  agency  and  to  follow  the 
procedures  as  currently  established.  Also, 
we  believe  that  a  client  has  a  right  to 
know  what  services  are  available  and 
under  what  conditions  they  are  offered  or 
withdrawn.  This  knowledge  helps  him 
make  what  little  choice  he  has  in  accept- 
ing or  refusing  services  and  helps  him 
clarify  his  problem. 

Nevertheless,  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Aptekar  illustrates  the  use  of  function 
services  and  policies  and  the  way  in 
which  a  non-Rankian  uses  them,  seem  to 
differ.  In  the  former  the  emphasis 
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seems  to  be  on  the  client's  struggle  and 
final  yielding;  in  the  latter  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  service  to  the  client's 
need. 

If  there  were  space,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  trace  the  connection  between 
the  emphasis  on  struggle  and  the  central 
'position  of  the  client-worker  relation- 
ship; this  is  opposed  to  the  central  pos- 
ition of  the  client-and-his-problem  in 
the  non-Rankian  practice.  These  differ- 
ences seem  to  this  reviewer  connected 
also  with  the  difference  in  the  meaning 
and  use  of  diagnosis.  In  Mr.  Aptekar's 
hook  there  is  no  discussion  of  a  method 
of  determining  a  problem,  of  fact-find- 
ing or  verification.  Nor  do  the  illustra- 
tive cases  indicate  such  method.  The 
practice  he  illustrates  is  of  course  con- 
sistent with  a  non-genetic  approach  to 
problems,  but  to  this  reviewer  it  holds 
the  grave  danger  of  unwarranted  as- 
sumption or  too  hasty  judgment  or  the 
offering  of  inappropriate  services. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  educator,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  particularly  the 
statements  (on  pages  7  and  8)  which 
subordinate  factual  knowledge  in  social 
case  work  to  the  personality  development 
of  the  worker.  This  is  entirely  different 
from  the  point  of  view  that  whatever 
personality  changes  occur  in  the  worker 
are  created  incidentally  by  and  because 
of  the  knowledge  imparted  in  a  program 
of  professional  education ;  and  that  in  the 
organization  of  professional  education, 
transmitted  and  transmittable  knowledge 
cntnes  foremost.  Again,  it  is  not  inevit- 
able that  instruction  in  psychological 
theory  and  fact  results  in  changes  in  the 
personalities  of  those  instructed. 

Mr.  Aptekar  writes  in  an  easy,  pleas- 
ing style  which  makes  it  possible  to  con- 
centrate on  the  professional  issues.  They 
are  issues  demanding  and  warranting 
thoughtful  consideration  and  frank  dis- 
cussion. JEANETTE  REGENSBURC 
Tulane  School  of  Social  Work 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Firsthand  Reporting 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FEDERAL 
WORK  RELIEF,  by  Arthur  W.  MacMahon, 
John  D.  Millett.  and  Gladys  Ogden.  Public 
Administration  Service.  407  pp.  Price  $3.75, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

**'  I  'HE  proposal  for  a  works  plan  that 
went  to  Congress  [in  1935]  was  still 
invertebrate."  Policies  on  the  time  span 
of  the  program,  on  types  of  projects  to 
be  undertaken,  on  terms  of  employment 
for  workers,  on  the  extent  of  the  finan- 
cial obligation  the  federal  government 
should  assume,  on  the  administrative  or- 
ganization of  the  program,  and  on  other 
major  issues,  had  not  been  agreed  upon. 
Who  will  spend  and  administer  the  vast 
appropriation,  asked  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives? Said  Admiral  C.  J.  Peo- 
ples, the  Administration  spokesman  be- 
fore congressional  committees:  "In  my 
talk  with  the  President  ...  he  said  that 


he  was  going  to  handle  it  himself."  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  called  the  plan  "a  mys- 
tery— born  in  the  dark."  But  the  times 
demanded  action,  and  Congress,  after  un- 
easily writing  in  a  few  restrictions,  gave 
the  President  $4,880,000,000  to  spend  on 
work  relief. 

Then  out  of  vague  proposals  a  con- 
crete program  had  to  be  hammered. 
Three  new  pieces  of  machinery,  the  Di- 
vision of  Applications  and  Information, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments, 
and  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
were  created  to  participate,  along  with 
established  agencies,  in  the  management 
of  a  program  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  involve  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
many  federal  agencies,  all  subject  to 
Presidential  direction.  Project  proposals 
poured  in,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  DAI, 
the  WPA,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  ACA  before  being  approved  by  the 
President.  Mr.  Roosevelt  personally  at- 
tended fifteen  out  of  sixteen  ACA  meet- 
ings in  the  summer  of  1935,  making 
"Secretary  Ickes'  role  as  chairman  a  dif- 
ficult one."  An  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  budget  undertook  the  final  task 
of  arranging  projects  for  Presidential 
approval,  thus  permitting  further  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  review  and  putting  great 
powers  in  the  hands  of  an  obscure  civil 
servant.  The  pressure  of  work  on  this 
assistant  was  such  that  not  until  mid- 
October  of  1935  was  he  able  to  reduce 
his  working  day  to  "fourteen  hours,  more 
or  less!" 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  en- 
lightening details  that  support  the  gener- 
alizations of  this  book.  It  is  an  inside 
story  of  the  development  of  major  poli- 
cies, administrative  patterns,  and  inter- 
agency  relationships  incidental  to  the 
great  work  relief  program  of  1935  and 
succeeding  years.  In  addition,  it  is  an 
illuminating  commentary  upon  the  Presi- 
dency as  an  executive  agency  concerned 
with  activities  that  are  not  confined  to 
ordinary  departmental  channels. 

An  unusual  method  of  study  has  made 
possible  a  book  which  gives  the  reader 
a  definite  sense  of  the  realities  of  gov- 
ernment. Messrs.  MacMahon  and 
Millett  and  Miss  Ogden  were  com- 
missioned by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Administration  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
Search  Council  to  observe  at  first  hand 
and  to  keep  a  running  account  of  the 
administrative  evolution  of  the  works 
program,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field.  Hence  their  book  has  a  quality  of 
firsthand  reporting  that  enhances  enor- 
mously its  capacity  to  carry  conviction. 

From  1935  to  1937,  while  the  authors 
were  watching  it  closely,  the  WPA 
emerged  from  its  original  subordinate 
role  to  be  the  central  work  relief  agency 
and  to  relieve  the  President  of  direct 
administrative  responsibilities.  The  au- 
thors approve.  Experience  with  the 
works  program  shows  clearly,  they  be- 


lieve, that  the  President  should  delegate 
operating  functions  to  departments  or 
independent  agencies,  even  when  these 
cut  across  ordinary  departmental  lines. 
But  the  President  must  provide  for 
periodic  reassessment  of  policy  and  for 
inter-agency  coordination,  neither  of 
which  was  adequately  done  in  the  case 
of  the  works  program.  In  consequence, 
fundamental  questions  of  policy  remained 
undecided  as  the  depression  period  gave 
way  to  defense  and  war,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  coordination  was  only  partially 
solved.  Yet,  in  spite  of  confusion,  di- 
vided counsels,  some  political  interfer- 
ence, agency  and  personality  rivalries, 
and  various  errors  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, the  "reputation  [of  WPA]  is 
secure." 

This  is  a  first  rate  book.  It  provides 
the  outstanding  record  to  date  of  the 
evolution  of  work  relief  policy  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  depression  years.  It 
contributes  substantially  to  administra- 
tive literature  in  general,  notably 
through  four  chapters  on  "Management 
Within  the  WPA."  It  raises  important 
questions  about  the  functions  of  the 
Presidency  in  the  American  scheme  of 
government.  It  throws  fascinating  side- 
lights upon  the  ways  of  thinking  and  of 
working  of  the  present  incumbent  of  that 
high  office.  It  should  be  a  handbook 
of  statesmanship  for  those  who,  at  the 
end  of  this  war,  will  face  another  great 
crisis  in  the  economic  security  of  the 
American  people.  And  it  has  much  of 
warning  and  precept  for  those  who  are 
struggling  now  to  deal  with  the  terrific 
problems  of  management  and  coordina- 
tion incidental  to  the  nation's  war  effort. 
HARRY  M.  CASSIDY 
University  of  California 

More  Than  Printed  Matter 

THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  AND  THE  PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY,  by  Eliza  Atkins  Gleason. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  218  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHIS  report  on  the  library  services 
doled  out  to  the  nearly  nine  million 
Negroes  residing  in  the  thirteen  south- 
ern states  is  the  first  full  treatment  on  a 
subject  far-reaching  in  its  ramifications. 
In  spite  of  unavoidable  limitations  im- 
posed by  scarcity  of  data,  Dr.  Gleason, 
recently  appointed  director  of  the  Atlanta 
University  School  of  Library  Service,  has 
nssembled  an  illuminating  array  of  in- 
formation— historical,  legal,  social,  and 
economic — revealing  many  inadequacies, 
problems,  and  opportunities.  Especially 
valuable  are  the  analyses  of  the  legal 
basis  of  free  public  library  service  for 
Negroes,  the  governmental  types  of  pub- 
lic libraries  serving  Negroes,  and  the 
relationship  of  private  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  for  Negroes  to  community 
library  service. 

The  author  is  always  conscious  of  the 
library  as  more  than  a  mere  collection 
of  printed  matter.  She  recognizes  the 
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essential  nature  of  tile  library  as  at  once 
a  product  of  and  an  influence  upon  so- 
ciety, inextricably  bound  up  in  the  com- 
plex of  its  particular  environment,  yet 
able,  in  not  too  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, to  modify  that  environment.  This 
study  reveals  that  library  service  to 
Negroes  in  the  South  is  predestined  to 
all  but  insurmountable  difficulties  under 
a  dual  ("separate  but  equal")  system 
fostered  by  ingrained  patterns  of  thought 
and  handicapped  by  regional  poverty.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  total  Negro  population  in 
the  area  studied  is  provided  with  public 
library  service;  that  fewer  than  13  per- 
cent (99  out  of  a  total  of  774)  of  the 
public  libraries  in  the  South  serve  Negro 
citizens;  that  only  5  percent  of  southern 
rural  Negroes  receive  public  library 
service.  The  full  import  of  these  figures 
as  regards  national  culture  becomes  all 
too  graphically  apparent  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  South  falls  short  of 
other  regions  by  every  standard  of  li- 
brary evaluation.  The  general  blighting 
effects  of  these  lacks  are  thrown  into 
strong  relief  when  compared  with  such 
promising  efforts  as  are  noticed  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  those 
"anomalies"  in  Covington,  Ky.,  and  three 
small  communities  in  Texas.  These  ex- 
amples show  what  should— no,  what  can 
— be  done. 

This  modestly  presented  bit  of  scholar- 
ship, so  fully  and  accurately  documented 
as  to  be  instructive,  and  so  simply 
written  as  to  be  readable,  will  be  of 
great  worth  not  only  to  a  profession  but 
to  a  general  public  increasingly  sensi- 
tive these  days  to  the  obligations  and 
challenges  which  confront  a  society 
aspiring  toward  democracy. 

FORRESTER  B.  WASHINGTON 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  University  School  of 
Social  Work 

What  Everybody  Asks 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  SOCIETY:  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  MACHINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
by  S.  McKee  Rosen  and  Laura  Rosen.  Mac- 
millan.  474  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

CEVERAL  years  ago  Professor  Og- 
burn  wrote  a  little  pamphlet  for  the 
CCC  which  was  considered,  by  certain 
authorities,  to  be  too  informative.  And 
it  was  duly  suppressed.  Now  it  may  be 
told.  And  this  book  tells  it,  and  more. 
It  deals  with  a  hundred  questions  that 
every  intelligent  person  asks,  and  that 
college  graduates  are  afraid  to  ask  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  somehow  failed 
to  get  the  answer  in  one  or  another 
"course."  Whatever  "course"  it  is  that 
concerns  you,  in  whatever  department  of 
study,  this  book  will  be  helpful,  since  it 
deals  interestingly  and  informatively  with 
all  phases  of  life  in  the  United  States 
that  have  been  influenced  by  machinery. 
Place  the  period,  therefore,  after  United 
States  in  the  previous  sentence. 
New  York  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway,  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Dorothy  Deming, 
R.N.,  Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  freV 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKERS,  M4  Ru.h  Street. 
Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  social  work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  or 
other  distinctly  medical  or  psychiatric  agen- 
cies, and  to  stimulate  its  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive development. 

LOS   ANGELES    SANATORIUM— Ex-Patients 

Home.  A  national,  free,  non-sectarian 
tuberculosis  hospital — whose  services  include 
an  Adult  Clinic,  A  Children's  Clinic,  An 
Occupational  Therapy  Dept.;  a  Rehabilita- 
tion Department,  and  a  Social  Service  De- 
partment. Executive  Director — Samuel  H. 
Goiter;  Medical  Director — Dr.  Joseph  Rosen- 
blatt. West  Coast  Area — 208  West  8th 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California ;  New  York 
Area — 145  West  45th  Street,  Harold  N. 
Iniber,  Director;  Philadelphia  Area — 12 
South  12th  Street,  Sylvia  Neulander,  Dir.; 
Chicago  Area — 30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Paul 
Dubinsky,  Director.  Applications  also  ac- 
cepted through  local  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Fund  Offices. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER for  tuberculous  adults  and  children. 
Non-sectarian,  free,  maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Executive  Secretary — Samuel 
Schaefer,  Medical  Director — Dr.  Charles  J. 
Kaufman,  Research  Director — Dr.  Harry  J. 
Corper.  Hospital  care  includes  educa- 
tional, vocational,  occupational,  psycholog- 
ical, psychiatric  and  social  services.  Ap- 
plications New  York  area — 19  West  44 
Street,  Philip  Houtz,  Director;  Philadelphia 
area — 1103  Widener  Building,  Harold  Green- 
spun,  Director ;  Chicago  area — 30  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Arthur  Heim,  Director. 
Other  applications  through  local  Jewish  Fed- 
eration and  Welfare  Fund  offices  or  direct  to 
Hospital,  .1800  East  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver, 
Colorado 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing  house 
cooperating  with  social  workers  in  referring 
indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  22 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  Cily.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman.  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D. ;  Executive  Vice 
President  D.  Kenneth  Rose. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City,    Wa-9.6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every   day   9   A.M.-4   P.M. 
Saturdays    9    A.M.    to    1    P.M. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  eveninei  5. 30-8P.M. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 
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•  We  may  not  be  our  brother's  keeper, 
but  we  can  and  do  catch  his  colds  and 
flu. — MILDRED  A.  EDIE  in  Survey  Graph- 


•  A  misfortune  individually  experienced 
strikes    hard    at    the    spirit    of    a    man. 
When  misfortune  is  the  common  lot,  the 
tragedy     of     the     individual     experience 
greatly  lessens. — DR.   ABRAHAM    MYER- 
SON  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  Students   [of   social  work]    should   re- 
alize that  social  policy  has   a  long  past 
and  a  future;  we  don't  have  to  do  it  all 
today. — MARTHA  CHICKERING,  director 
California   Department    of   Social    Wel- 
fare,   to     the     Conference     of    Western 
Schools  of  Social  Work. 

•  Family  allowances  are  more  necessary 
for   the   national    welfare    than   old    age 
pensions.    The    children    are    vital;    the 
aged  have  done   their  day's  work.   Both 
provisions  are  a  call  on  the  nation ;  but 
begin   with   the   most   needy. — CARDINAL 
HlNSLEY,    Archbishop    of    Westminster, 
London. 

•  A    man    whose    job    is    without    social 
function  is  like  a  man  without  a  coun- 
try; the  activity  to  which  he  has  to  give 
the   major  portion  of  his  life   is   robbed 
if   all  human   meaning   and   significance. 
— Research  in  Management-Worker  Re- 
'ationships,  a  report  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company. 


So  They  Say 


•  War  is  a  tremendous  consumer  of  raw 
materials — including   words.  —  Editorial, 
New  York  Times. 

•  The  element  known  as  social  workers 
is   still   on    the   job   in   many   directions. 
...    It   should   be    obvious    that   social 
workers    are   not   capable   of   winning   a 
war. — -Editorial,  Gadsden,  Ala.-Times. 

•  The   mechanism    of    sociological    flight 
from   reality   usually  involves  verbaliza- 
tion often  carried   to  the  point  of   mass 
production. — STUART  A.  QUEEN,  Wash- 
ington   University,   to    the  American   So- 
ciological Society. 

•  There  is  as  you  no  a  big  hollar  Bout 
taxes  there  is  a  lots  of  ways  to  cut  down 
Taxes    you    Probly    havent    thought    of. 
Why  dont  you   Put   a  yic  tax   on   each 
Bottle  of  Soft  drinks,  i  dont  like  pop. — 
Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana. 

•  Democracy  cannot  be   saved   by   those 
who  quarrel  about  its  meaning.  Its  fate 
rests   in   the   hands   of    those   who    have 
experienced  it  in  homely  ways,  in  ways 
which  involve  the  total  person,  not  mere- 
ly his  intelligence. — EDUARD  C.  LINDE- 
MAN,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
in    Group    Work    as    an    Instrument    of 
Unity. 


•  The  pride  of  liberty  often  brings  with 
it    a    curious    servitude — slavery    to    the 
passing   fashion   of    freedom. — WILLIAM 
ERNEST  HOCKING  in  Fortune. 

•  To    make    it    [democracy]    work    we 
must  put  into  it  as  much  discipline  and 
devotion    as    we    hope    to    take    out    in 
privilege. — Louis  TOWLEY  in  the  Min- 
nesota Social  Welfare  Review. 

•  It  is  the  God-given  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen   to  belt  his   public  servants 
with   verbal  vegetables,   so  why  should 
I   try  to  protest  this  venerable  custom? 
— HAROLD   L.    ICKES,   Secretary    of   the 
Interior,  quoted  in   U.  S.' News. 

i 

•  Recreation  and  all  other  services  have 
to  represent  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
community   as   a  whole.   It  is  not  what 
individuals    need,    but    what    the    whole 
community  needs. — MARK  A.   McCLOS- 
KEY,     director     of     recreation,     Defense 
Health    and   Welfare   Services. 

•  The    first    news    of    the    bombing    of 
Hawaii  probably  released  enough  energy, 
caused  enough  "emotion,"  to  build  thous- 
ands of  tanks  and  bombers — if  it  could 
have  been  directed  into  proper  channels. 
As  it  was  it  merely  produced  headaches, 
stomach   aches,   sugar  in   the   urine,   loss 
of  sleep  and  widespread  wastage  of  our 
most    precious    national    resource — emo- 
tional  drive. — READ   BAIN,  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  American  Sociological  Review. 


York    Daily    News 


More  familiar  to  Surrey  Midmonthly  readers  on  a  platform  than  on  a  ladder  is  William  Hodson,  New  York  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare.  But  here  he  is,  as  he  drives  the  official  last  nail  in  the  red.  white  and  blue  sign  of  one  of  New  York's  war 
emergency  centers.  Some  seventy  of  these  are  being  opened  in  the  five  boroughs;  they  will  be  manned  by  a  staff  of  employes 
from  the  department  and  private  agencies  who  will  have  the  assistance  of  trained  volunteers,  "in  case  of  enemy  action." 
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Evacuation,  American  Style 

By  GEORGE  D.  NICKEL 

Director  of  Social  Relations,  California  Personal  Finance  Companies 


The  greatest  enforced  migration  of  people  in  American  history 
is  under  way  on  the  West  Coast  with  the  removal  of  Japanese, 
aliens  and  American  born,  from  vital  military  and  industrial 
areas,  and  their  resettlement  elsewhere.  This  article  deals  with 
the  initial  stages  of  the  evacuation  procedure  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  under  the  order  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
actual  evacuation,  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Army,  was  just  be- 
ginning as  this  article  went  to  press. 

ON  February  9,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  borrowed  about  a 
dozen  social  workers  from  other  organizations,  as- 
signed them  to  nine  Los  Angeles  County  offices  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  initiated  a  federally  oper- 
ated direct  relief  program.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide 
financial  assistance  and  other  services  to  those  enemy  aliens 
and  their  families  whose  normal  living  had  been  disrupted 
because  of  their  residence  in  prohibited  areas.  Prior  to  this 
date,  the  Department  of  Justice,  at  the  request  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  had  declared  that  all  aliens  of  enemy  na- 
tionalities must  be  evacuated  from  specified  areas  and  had 
requested  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  facilitate  their 
removal  and  relocation. 

In  California  the  problem  was  complex.  In  Los  Angeles 
County  alone  some  10,000  persons,  mostly  Japanese,  were 
concentrated  in  the  relatively  small  prohibited  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  order  to  use  ex- 
isting public  welfare  facilities  to  meet  the  welfare  problem 
of  evacuation  the  state  over,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  deal  with  fifty-eight 
county  welfare  departments  through  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  which  has  supervisory  jurisdiction  but 
no  administrative  authority  over  these  county  departments. 
State  and  local  officials  manifested  such  diverse  points  of 
view  on  the  handling  of  the  alien  situation  that  the  FSA 
decided  to  borrow  workers  and  operate  its  own  program. 

The  anticipated  rush  of  Japanese  did  not  materialize. 
Within  six  days,  five  of  the  nine  FSA  offices  were  closed. 
On  March  9,  one  month  later,  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, through  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
for  county  departments  of  welfare  to  assume  responsibility 
and  the  FSA  program  was  discontinued  except  as  to  super- 
vision and  paying  the  costs.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  County 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  designated  one  office  to 
deal  with  aliens. 


During  the  month  from  February  9  to  March  9,  while 
the  FSA  offices  were  in  operation  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
approximately  1,200  persons  sought  advice,  information 
or  assistance.  Actual  financial  assistance  granted  totaled 
not  over  $300  to  eighteen  families.  Of  the  1,200  persons 
interviewed,  498,  or  almost  half,  were  Japanese.  Most  of 
them  wanted  information  about  prohibited  areas  and  about 
travel,  moving,  housing,  citizenship  status,  and  employ- 
ment. During  the  two  mid-March  weeks  after  the  county 
assumed  responsibility,  the  number  of  applications  for  re- 
lief from  Japanese  alien  families  increased,  though  nor 
beyond  the  ability  of  one  worker  to  handle. 

On  the  surface,  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
problem  was  a  minor  one,  handled  quickly  with  little 
cause  for  concern.  But  that  was  not  the  case. 

Actually,  the  six-week  period  from  February  9  to  March 
23  was  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  major  evacuation  that  will 
be  going  on  by  the  time  this  is  read.  The  army  has  de- 
clared almost  all  of  Los  Angeles  County  a  prohibited 
area  and  all  Japanese  aliens  and  Japanese-American  citizens 
alike  must  be  evacuated.  [See  page  115.] 

Looking  back  at  the  six  weeks  rehearsal  period,  almost 
every  complicating  factor  that  welfare  agencies,  public  and 
private,  have  ever  had  to  contend  with  were  present  in 
some  degree. 

//  was  difficult  to  establish  with  the  Japanese  that  under- 
standing relationship  which  social  workers  call  rapport. 
Few  Japanese  in  Los  Angeles  County  ever  have  been  on 
relief.  They  are  a  people  who  habitually  have  cared  for 
their  own.  Among  the  alien  Japanese,  though  not  so  much 
among  the  American  born,  accepting  relief — being  a  pauper 
— carries  a  stigma.  They  were  not  familiar  with  our 
agencies  and  institutions.  Going  to  the  government  for 
help  transgressed  every  tradition,  conflicted  with  the  mores. 
And,  of  course,  they  were  frightened  by  events  and  rumors. 
Most  of  the  social  workers  assigned  to  the  FSA  offices 
never  had  encountered  a  comparable  situation.  They  had 
difficulty  with  the  language,  they  fumbled  with  the  spell- 
ing of  names.  They  were  used  to  people  coming  in  and 
pouring  out  their  troubles,  and  they  were  awkward  before 
reticence.  Sometimes  they  didn't  acknowledge  the  little  bow 
that  each  Japanese  woman  made  when  introduced,  or  they 
seemed  amused  by  unfamiliar  mannerisms. 
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Most  of  the  families  were  from  the  500  Japanese  can- 
nery workers  and  fishermen  who  lived  on  the  300-acre 
Terminal  Island,  "Fish  Harbor,"  in  the  heart  of  Los 
Angeles  harbor.  The  male  heads  of  these  families  had  been 
picked  up  and  interned  by  the  FBI  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  So  the  FSA  worker  had  to  deal  with  the  mother 
or  daughter  who  never  before  had  had  responsibility  as 
head  of  the  family. 

During  the  first  days  after  the  FSA  offices  opened  there 
were  almost  no  applications  for  assistance,  although  every- 
one felt  that  these  families  undoubtedly  needed  help  and 
guidance.  It  was  necessary  to  back  up  and  start  over.  FSA 
officials  conferred  with  the  heads  of  Japanese  organizations 
such  as  the  Japanese-American  Citizens  League,  with 
ministers,  priests,  mission  heads,  and  with  private  agencies 
such  as  the  International  Institute  of  the  YWCA,  the 
Japanese  YMCA,  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, who  had  the  confidence  of  the  Japanese,  who  could 
talk  to  them,  and  who  could  establish  their  confidence, 
by  remote  control  so  to  speak,  in  the  FSA  as  the  agency 
to  help  them  with  their  evacuation  problems.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  families,  requiring  only  information  and  guid- 
ance and  the  assurance  that  help  would  be  forthcoming 
if  necessary,  received  all  they  needed  from  these  private 
organizations.  It  was  only  through  such  sources  and 
through  the  vernacular  press  that  the  families  involved 
learned  the  true  purpose  of  the  FSA  program.  The  met- 
ropolitan press  at  first  carried  no  information,  and  later 
only  small  paragraphs  buried  in  long  articles  under  scare 
headlines. 

When  finally  Japanese  families  began  using  the  fa- 
cilities provided  for  assistance  or  information,  they  gen- 
erally came,  not  on  their  own  initiative,  but  rather  with 
or  referred  by  their  minister,  or  by  a  representative  of 
the  International  Institute,  American  Friends  Service,  or 
similar  organization.  These  private  organizations  facilitated 
materially  the  work  of  the  FSA.  Without  them  acting  as 
agents,  interpreting  and  augmenting  the  work  of  the 
public  agency,  the  program  easily  might  have  failed. 

For  example,  a  Japanese  nurseryman  (who  was  also  a 
Baptist  minister)  took  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  families 
from  the  prohibited  area  in  which  they  all  resided  to  an 
old  school  ten  miles  away  and  set  them  up  in  temporary 
quarters.  He  conferred  with  the  social  worker  in  the  FSA 
office,  and  learned  among  other  things  that  when  the  fam- 
ilies' resources  were  gone,  they  would  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. One  afternoon  ten  days  later,  he  marched  in  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  mothers,  each  responsible  for  from 
three  to  nine  children.  One  by  one,  he  called  the  women 
up  to  the  worker's  desk.  Each  made  her  little  curtesy, 
smiled  her  best,  and  with  the  minister  acting  as  interpreter 
(none  was  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English),  made  ap- 
plication for  assistance.  At  the  end  the  minister  filled  out 
his  own  application.  A  humorous  touch  was  added  to  this 
and  similar  situations  when  the  social  worker  groped  for 
elementary  synonyms  for  "social  security  benefits,"  "eligi- 
bility," "regulations,"  "resources,"  and  other  stock-in- 
trade  terms. 

The  immediate  need  was  for  service,  not  financial  assist- 
ance. The  majority  of  families  lacked  financial  resources 
to  move  long  distances,  but  had  sufficient  funds  to  tide 
them  over  a  few  weeks.  They  conserved  their  funds  by 
moving  in  with  friends  or  by  congregating  in  groups  in 
churches  and  buildings  hastily  made  available.  This  also 


gave  them  a  breathing  spell  before  the  next  move  which 
they  knew  must  be  made.  In  this  type  of  situation  the 
public  agencies,  equipped  to  function  best  in  giving  relief, 
case  by  case,  were  at  a  disadvantage.  The  families  were 
reluctant  to  come  in  to  make  application,  and  the  workers, 
whatever  their  awareness  of  need,  were  not  authorized  to 
go  out  among  them  to  explain  the  service  that  was  avail- 
able. The  major  burden  fell,  therefore,  upon  the  super- 
visor of  the  FSA  who  worked  night  and  day  explaining 
the  service  to  various  committees,  Japanese  and  American, 
which  in  turn  spent  long  hours  conveying  the  information 
by  word  of  mouth  and  vernacular  press  to  the  families 
involved. 

When  families  did  come  in  with  friends  or  referred  by- 
friends,  the  social  workers  extended  service  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  As  one  worker  expressed  it:  "Our  job  was 
to  give  information  and  help  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
necessary  adjustments  could  be  made  as  easily  as  possible. 
Our  job,  in  the  face  of  the  public  clamor  for  rapid  re- 
moval of  all  Japanese  and  of  the  rumors  about  what  was 
to  happen  next,  was  to  calm  people,  to  slow  down  hasty 
action,  to  suggest  careful  advance  planning,  to  give  ac- 
curate information." 

This  objective  was  achieved  to  the  extent  that  families 
came  into  the  offices.  It  was  achieved  more  widely  to  the 
extent  that  the  FSA  supervisor  was  able  to  get  definite 
information  to  such  organizations  as  the  International  In- 
stitute, the  Japanese-American  Citizens  League,  and  the 
Friends  Service.  Actually,  the  knowledge  that  the  federal 
government  intended  to  meet  welfare  and  other  needs 
when  they  arose,  as  demonstrated  by  the  opening  of  the 
offices  staffed  with  social  workers,  did  as  much  or  more 
to  help  these  people  as  the  actual  assistance  and  advice 
given. 

One  Japanese  minister  pointed  out  that  the  suspense 
before  the  evacuation  was  awful.  Rumors,  fear,  worry  and 
uncertainty  worked  havoc.  Once  the  move  was  made,  there 
was  peace  of  mind.  For  despite  the  breaking  of  home  ties, 
crowded  living  conditions,  the  loss  of  possessions,  the  un- 
certainty of  what  would  come  next,  the  people  came  to 
realize  that  the  federal  government  would  provide  not 
bayonets  but  help. 

In  the  FSA  offices,  some  of  the  questions  were  handled 
easily.  "Am  I  living  in  a  prohibited  area?"  "I  have  been 
working  and  they  say  I  am  entitled  to  what  they  call 
'benefits.'  What  are  they?"  ''Where  do  I  register  for  em- 
ployment?" Registration  with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Ser- 
vice was  required  though  it  was  futile,  since  Japanese  were 
being  discharged  in  large  numbers.  Among  those  discharged 
were  social  workers,  nurses,  and  doctors  on  the  staffs  of 
Los  Angeles  county  welfare  agencies. 

Other  questions  were  not  so  readily  disposed  of.  "I  am 
not  in  a  prohibited  area.  Shall  I  go  ahead  and  plant  my 
crop?  If  I  plant,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  move  before  it 
can  be  harvested.  If  I  don't  plant,  I'll  be  accused  of 
sabotage."  What  could  the  worker  say  when  she,  too,  had 
read  in  the  newspaper  that  further  evacuation  was  im- 
minent ;  when  she,  too,  was  blown  upon  by  vicious  rumors  ? 
"I  am  half-Japanese,  married  to  an  American-born  Jap- 
anese. My  father  is  an  alien  and  has  been  interned.  My 
mother  is  dead.  My  aged  grandmother  (white)  and  my 
aunt  are  dependent  upon  me.  What  shall  I  do?" 

The  fact  that  the  workers  were  courteous,  tried  their 
best  to  be  helpful,  and  admitted  that  they  didn't  know 
every  answer,  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  everyone 
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concerned  with  the  welfare  aspects  of  the  evacuation.  Said 
an  American,  "Everyone  from  each  department  involved, 
from  the  army  to  the  FSA,  has  appreciated  the  social 
welfare  aspects  of  the  situation."  Said  a  Japanese:  "We 
have  implicit  confidence  in  the  federal  government  people 
assigned  here.  They  are  fair,  considerate,  unconcerned 
about  political  pressure,  can  be  trusted."  He  cited  names 
from  the  army,  the  FBI,  the  FSA,  and  the  Naval  In- 
telligence. 

The  rigid  rules  and  regulations  that  circumscribe  public 
agencies  complicated  the  handling  of  the  problem. 

As  its  responsibility  the  FSA  assumed  enemy  aliens  and 
their  families  (which  may  include  Japanese-Americans) 
whose  normal  living  arrangements  were  disrupted  as  a 
result  of  residence  in  prohibited  areas.  The  actual  prob- 
lem was  not  so  clearly  delineated.  It  encompassed,  in  addi- 
tion, families  of  aliens  who  had  been  interned,  families  who 
had  acted  hastily  on  the  basis  of  rumor  or  who  had  antici- 
pated orders  to  move,  families  who  were  dependent  for 
their  livelihood  upon  families  directly  affected  by  the  order 
to  evacuate.  To  decide  whether  a  family  was  a  county 
relief  case  or  an  FSA  case  sometimes  was  difficult.  The 
FSA  began  aiding  all  families  of  interned  aliens.  Then 
came  a  ruling  from  Washington  that  such  cases  were  not 
a  federal  responsibility.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  County 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  without  consulting  the 
FSA,  outlined  in  a  bulletin  to  its  staff  its  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  division  of  responsibility  between  FSA  and 
County.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  week  or  ten  days  before  an 
understanding  was  reached  and  a  corrected  bulletin  issued. 
This  misunderstanding  between  the  county  welfare  offi- 
cials and  the  FSA  created  gaps  in  the  service  which,  as  in  the 
old  unemployment  relief  days,  the  private  agencies  filled. 
Japanese  organizations  ceased  raising  money  for  American 
bombers  and  ambulances  and  raised  $4,500  to  give  to  the 
International  Institute  to  meet  relief  needs  of  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  cases  of  that  organization  rose  ffom  forty  to 
150  per  month,  75  percent  of  them  relief  cases.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Japanese  preferred  to  have  the 
Institute  spend  their  relief  funds  for  them  rather  than  to 
do  it  themselves.  Thus  they  averted  criticism  from  their 
own  people  and  white  Americans  alike. 

At  one  stage  of  the  complicated  and  often  confused 
proceedings,  the  FSA  suggested  that  the  county  take  over 
the  whole  alien  relief  job,  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  federal 
government.  The  newspapers  recorded  the  county's  reply 
to  the  effect  that  only  $500,000  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  federal  government  and,  should  the  county  accept  the 
responsibility,  it  would  have  to  continue  after  the  federal 
funds  were  exhausted.  This  reply  is  familiar  to  those  who 
recall  the  not  too  distant  unemployment  relief  days. 

Finally,  after  it  was  seen  that  the  number  of  Japanese 
requiring  assistance  would  be  small,  the  county  agreed  to 
accept  responsibility  provided  the  federal  government  met 
the  costs.  To  achieve  this,  the  county  officials  had  to  confer 
in  Sacramento  with  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare which,  in  turn,  had  to  confer  in  San  Francisco  with 
representatives  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Now,  while 
the  county  welfare  departments  actually  handle  the  cases, 
the  FSA  instructs  the  counties  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  which  keeps  a  staff  member  in  the 
Social  Security  Board  office  for  liaison  purposes  between 
the  board,  the  county  welfare  departments,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  It  is  all  far  from  simple. 


At  various  stages  during  the  period  from  February  9 
to  March  23,  an  alien  Japanese  family,  whose  need  was 
caused  by  the  Department  of  Justice  eviction  order,  might 
or  might  not  have  received  relief  had  he  applied  at  one  of 
the  following  places: 

1.  An    office    of    the    United    States    Employment    Service 
operated  directly  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

2.  A    special    office    of    the    County    Welfare    Department 
supervised    by    the    FSA    through    the    State    Department    of 
Social  Welfare. 

3.  The   regular   intake   office   of   the    County   Welfare    De- 
partment. 

4.  A   private   agency  such   as  the   International   Institute. 

Which  office  might  be  the  right  one  would  have  de- 
pended upon  whether  he  applied  before  or  after  March  9 
and  upon  whether  or  not  on  the  date  of  his  application  the 
two  public  departments  had  clarified  their  understanding 
of  their  respective  responsibility.  Had  there  been  dire  need 
and  large  numbers  applying,  the  whole  business  might  have 
broken  down  at  this  point. 

Still  another  complicating  factor  was  the  matter  of  fam- 
ily budgets  as  a  basis  for  relief  grants.  While  the  FSA 
operated  the  program,  the  aid  to  dependent  children  budget 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  was  used;  but 
after  the  county  assumed  responsibility,  the  county  relief 
budget,  which  was  less,  was  followed.  One  newspaper 
story  viciously  attacked  the  FSA  for  allowing  the  aliens 
more  than  the  county  allowed  its  own  families.  Public  feel- 
ing was  so  high  that  even  some  social  workers  were  critical 
of  any  aid  at  all  being  given  to  Japanese  alien  families. 
Some  of  the  workers  who  assisted  in  the  FSA  program 
were  criticized  afterward  for  having  done  so. 

Newspaper  publicity,  rumors,  changing  orders,  created 
confusion.  During  the  entire  period,  the  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  ran  long  articles  expressing  the  viewpoints  of 
businessmen  and  public  officials  on  the  Japanese  problem, 
stressing  the  need  for  immediate  action,  emphasizing  the 
"menace,"  criticizing  delays  on  the  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Public  officials  of  other  states  were  quoted  at 
length  to  the  effect  that  Japanese  would  not  be  welcome. 
There  was  much  newspaper  discussion  of  a  plan  proposed 
by  prominent  businessmen  and  public  officials  to  conscript 
Japanese  labor  at  $21  per  month,  or  less,  to  do  farm  work. 
Little  was  published  about  the  FSA  offices  and  the  service 
they  were  equipped  to  render.  Where  mention  was  made, 
it  was  generally  a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  long  articles 
with  such  heads  as  "Martial  Law  Possible  in  Alien 
Ouster,"  "Military  Control  of  Aliens  Advocated,"  "Urge 
Draft  Farm  Army  of  Aliens."  This  was  another  reason 
why  families  who  needed  help  were  afraid  to  seek  it.  Many 
felt  that  an  application  to  the  FSA  might  mean  conscrip- 
tion. 

On  February  20,  the  President  issued  an  order  placing 
alien  control  in  the  hands  of  the  army.  On  March  2,  the 
army  created  broader  prohibited  areas  and  intimated  that 
others  than  enemy  aliens  would  have  to  be  evacuated,  but 
it  issued  no  orders  affecting  the  FSA  offices.  These  an- 
nouncements started  a  new  flood  of  rumors.  "I  hear  over 
the  radio  .  .  ."  or  "I  learn  from  my  friend  .  .  ."  became 
the  usual  salutation  of  a  Japanese  to  the  social  worker. 
This  meant  a  series  of  telephone  calls  by  the  worker  to 
check  whether  by  chance  the  rumor  might  be  a  fact. 
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On  the  basis  of  newspaper  reports  and  rumors,  families 
disposed  of  their  household  goods,  and  small  businessmen 
of  their  stocks  of  goods  at  ridiculously  low  prices  to  buyers, 
many  of  whom  deliberately  set  out  to  exploit  the  situation. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  social  workers  on  the  job  that 
more  of  this  did  not  take  place.  "That's  only  a  newspaper 
report,"  "That's  only  a  rumor,"  "You'll  be  notified,"  they 
kept  on  saying  although  in  their  hearts  they  wondered 
just  what  were  the  implications  in  the  reports  that  the 
army  was  now  responsible,  that  the  prohibited  area  had 
been  enlarged,  that  orders  for  wholesale  evacuation  would 
be  issued  shortly. 

Then  came  the  Terminal  Island  incident.  All  alien 
heads  of  families  living  on  the  Island  had  been  interned 
on  suspicion  of  subversive  activities.  Few  were  left  there 
except  women  and  children.  Two  weeks  before  the  dead- 
line set  for  the  completion  of  the  evacuation  of  the  island 
only  200  families  of  the  original  500  were  still  there. 
Then  the  navy  found  it  necessary  to  order  the  evacuation 
of  the  remaining  families  within  forty-eight  hours. 

That  was  almost  the  last  straw.  It  was  the  one  rumor 
that  proved  to  be  a  fact.  Churches,  the  Japanese-American 
Citizens  League,  the  Friends  Service  Committee,  the  In- 
ternational Institute,  the  FSA  staff,  everybody,  threw  pro- 
cedures out  the  window  and  put  all  their  energies  to  the 
task  of  removing  these  families.  Subcommittees  were 
formed  to  scout  for  housing,  transportation,  storage  space. 
The  problem  was  too  great  for  orderly  handling.  It  was 
a  case  of  move  families  first  and  worry  later  about  health, 
relief,  and  other  problems.  Much  household  equipment 
was  abandoned  or  sold  for  practically  nothing.  But  the 
job  was  done  in  the  forty-eight  hours,  with  the  families 
housed  in  churches,  schools,  American  Friends  Service 
Hostels,  and  in  Japanese  homes  just  outside  the  prohibited 
area. 

The   assistance   rendered   only   partially   met    the    need. 

Many  families  fortunate  enough  to  possess  friends  and 
resources  have  moved  into  other  states  to  begin  life  anew, 
generally  as  farmers.  Others  remain,  no  one  knows  exactly 
how  many,  just  outside  the  prohibited  areas,  awaiting  the 
next  order  to  move  which  they  know  will  come  shortly. 
All  of  them  are  planning  to  move  elsewhere,  hoping  to 
resume  farming,  willing  to  do  anything  they  can. 

But  some  plans  cannot  materialize  without  money.  One 
Japanese  said :  "The  assistance  from  day  to  day  is  helpful 
but  it  doesn't  help  us  become  self-sufficient  again.  I  know 
a  family  that  can  get  a  piece  of  ground  in  Colorado,  but 
they  need  a  pump  and  a  house.  The  assistance  program 
doesn't  provide  for  that." 

Another  said:  "I  don't  know  whether  this  is  a  social 
welfare  problem  or  not,  but  we  find  it  in  many  of  our 
families.  A  little  boy  of  nine  witnessed  the  scene  when  the 
FBI  took  his  alien  father  into  custody,  leaving  a  sick  wife 
and  several  younger  children  behind.  The  most  vivid 
memory  he  now  has  of  America  is  that  of  his  father  being 
taken  away  and  of  his  mother's  suffering.  He  is  bitter 
toward  America.  He  needs  to  have  some  American,  a  social 
worker  perhaps,  explain  why  this  was  necessary  in  Amer- 
ica, his  country.  We  understand,  but  that  little  boy  doesn't. 
And  we  can't  explain  to  him." 

The  Japanese  are  anxious  about  juvenile  delinquency 
problems  that  may  develop.  In  ten  years  only  a  few  cases 
of  prostitution  by  Japanese  girls  have  appeared  on  the 
police  records.  But  now  young  women  outnumber  men 


three  to  one,  families  are  broken  up,  jobs  are  scarce,  almost 
all  resources  must  be  exhausted  before  families  can  get 
relief,  and  being  a  pauper  is  pretty  disgraceful  to  these 
people.  Lately,  there  have  been  a  few  more  arrests  of 
Japanese  girls  for  prostitution.  The  responsible  Japanese 
are  worried. 

A  Japanese  boy  has  been  missing  school  regularly.  The 
attendance  officer  lectured  him  seriously,  lengthily  and,  as 
he  thought,  effectively.  The  boy  responded,  "Nuts,  we're 
gonna  be  evacuated  anyway." 

A  girl  of  fifteen  was  beginning  to  fall  behind  in  school. 
She  was  seen  late  at  night  on  the  street.  The  police  checked, 
then  called  the  International  Institute.  An  inquiry  re- 
vealed that  the  girl's  father  had  been  interned,  that  her 
mother  was  ill.  The  girl  felt  obligated  to  assume  responsi- 
bility as  head  of  the  family,  so  at  five  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing she  saw  to  it  her  father's  cafe  opened  on  time,  and  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  saw  it  duly  closed.  Of 
course  her  school  work  suffered ;  of  course  she  was  on  the 
street  at  strange  hours. 

The  local  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  handled  the  problem  preliminary 
to  actual  evacuation  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
train  workers  to  unfamiliar  duties,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
terrific  barrage  of  rumor,  an  unfriendly  press,  and  the 
mounting  feeling  against  the  Japanese  in  the  community. 

Actually,  very  little  financial  aid  has  thus  far  been  neces- 
sary, but  the  spirit  in  which  the  help  was  offered  and  the 
sincere  efforts  made  to  answer  questions  honestly  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Japanese  involved,  giv- 
ing them  confidence  in  the  federal  government,  assurance 
that  treatment  would  be  humane  and  assistance  forth- 
coming when  needed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  needed,  and  soon,  for  Japanese  business  has  stopped  and 
unemployment  is  growing. 

There  is  agreement  also  that  the  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  Japanese  and  American  alike,  have  played 
an  indispensable  role  thus  far  in  building  confidence  and 
in  meeting  needs  that  cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  a  public 
welfare  office.  Without  these  agencies,  the  public  welfare 
part  of  the  initial  program  easily  might  have  failed.  They 
carried  on  while  the  interminably  complicated  rules  and 
regulations  were  being  adjusted ;  they,  who  were  old 
friends  of  the  Japanese  people,  introduced  them  to  new 
friends,  the  public  welfare  workers  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  there  is  agreement 
on  the  necessity  for  advance  planning  and  careful  timing 
for  the  task  of  evacuation  and  resettlement,  a  task  so 
enormous  that  no  one  agency  can  do  the  job  alone.  It  is 
a  welfare  problem  with  economic  and  spiritual  implica- 
tions, a  problem  that  transcends  state  lines.  The  grant 
of  relief  to  meet  immediate  needs  of  the  family  in  Los 
Angeles  must  be  coordinated  with  the  plan  to  settle  the 
family  elsewhere,  where  it  can  take  roots  and  again  be 
self-sufficient.  So  far,  it  has  been  the  old  story  of  scurrying 
from  orre  emergency  situation  to  another.  Some  one  agency 
should  assume  responsibility  and  direct  and  coordinate  the 
other  agencies  in  their  respective  roles. 

As  this  is  being  written,  plans  are  heading  up  to  evacuate 
an  estimated  36,000  Japanese,  of  whom  22,000  are  citi- 
zens, from  a  greatly  enlarged  prohibited  area  that  covers 
most  of  Los  Angeles  County.  The  outlook  is  hopeful.  The 
Army  Wartime  Civil  Control  Administration  is  in  charge. 
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The  plan  embraces  three  phases:  evacuation,  placement  in 
reception  centers,  resettlement.  But  to  execute  all  three 
phases  successfully  requires  the  coordination  of  a  number 
of  vitally  concerned  organizations.  They  are:  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  for  advice  on  property  and  financial  mat- 
ters; the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  help  on  farm 
problems ;  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  for  employment 
problems ;  the  Federal  Security  Agency ;  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice; 
and  the  army  for  its  obvious  role.  Less  directly  involved 
but  highly  important  in  any  coordinated  plan  are  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  the  county  welfare  de- 
partments, and  the  private  welfare  agencies. 

Whether  or  not  the  main  business  of  the  evacuation  will 


profit  from  the  lessons  of  the  six  weeks  dress  rehearsal 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  downtown  Los  Angeles,  a  building 
formerly  occupied  by  a  bank  has  been  taken  over  and 
staffed  with  federal  Reserve  employes  to  advise  Japanese 
on  property  disposition.  But  it's  a  pretty  austere  looking 
building  in  marble  and  mahogany  and  a  policeman  stands 
at  the  entrance.  Social  workers  have  just  been  called  back 
by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  the  several  employment 
offices,  but  after  twenty-four  hours  on  the  job  they  had 
no  instructions  and  could  not  authorize  any  relief.  Relief 
was  still  being  administered  by  the  county,  supervised  by 
the  FSA  through  the  field  staff  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  So  at  this  writing,  much,  very  much, 
remains  to  be  seen. 


Child  Welfare  in  the  States 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


The  cause  of  children  must  always  triumph  ulti- 
mately. The  important  thing  is  that  we  should  be 
on  our  way  toward  adequately  meeting  their  needs. 
.  .  .  Justice  for  all  children  is  the  high  ideal  of  a 
democracy.  We  have  hardly  as  yet  made  more 
than  a  beginning  in  the  realization  of  that  great 
objective. — GRACE  ABBOTT 

WHAT  it  takes  to  ensure  to  all  the  children  of  the 
United  States  of  America  an  equal  opportunity 
for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
has  been  spread  on  the  record  for  nearly  four  decades.  Four 
White  House  Conferences  have  assembled  the  facts  of 
child  life  in  America  and  have  enunciated  working  princi- 
ples of  "justice  for  all"  which  no  thoughtful  person  can 
dispute.  The  public  has  contributed  vast  sums  to  social 
agencies  to  develop  and  demonstrate  procedures  and  meth- 
ods to  implement  those  principles.  Government — federal, 
state,  and  local — has  moved  constantly,  if  slowly,  toward 
larger  responsibility  in  the  conservation  of  child  life  as  a 
source  of  national  strength.  Since  the  first  White  House 
Conference  in  1909  and  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  in  1912,  the  "children's  curve" 
on  the  graph  of  American  social  development  has  risen 
steadily.  That  curve  represents  knowledge  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  for  children,  the  "know-how"  for  doing  it,  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  being  done. 

Today  the  catastrophic  conditions  of  war  threaten  to 
halt  the  continuing  rise  of  that  curve,  if  not  to  turn  it 
downward.  Yet  children,  we  say,  are  Social  Priority  Num- 
ber One.  Their  welfare  is  of  paramount  national  im- 
portance. They  are  the  hope  of  the  future. 

What  then  should  be  done  to  establish  that  priority, 
what  are  the  immediate  steps  indicated  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  American  childhood  as  insurance  of  the  future  of 
the  nation?  There  are,  of  course,  many  social  undertakings 
directed  to  that  common  end,  but  there  is  one,  national  in 
scope,  which  seems  to  afford  a  general  index  to  where  we 
are  and  a  guide  to  how  we  might  proceed.  It  is  the  Child 
Welfare  Services  administered  by  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  under  the  terms  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

That  act  also  established  aid   to  dependent  children,  a 


system  of  cash  grants  with  economic  need  as  the  basic  test 
of  eligibility.  In  setting  up  the  child  welfare  services 
apart  from  ADC  the  authors  of  the  act  saw  beyond  the 
child's  need  for  food  and  shelter  to  his  need  for  those 
services  which  further,  in  his  own  setting,  his  development 
as  a  human  being  and  a  citizen — his  need  for  health,  for 
education,  for  recreation,  for  emotional  security.  The  serv- 
ices were  designed  to  help  socially  undeveloped  com- 
munities meet  these  needs  of  all  children,  regardless  of 
their  economic  status,  to  help  them  provide  those  essentials 
of  child  care  and  protection  that  represent  accumulated 
social  experience.  The  "great  objective"  was  to  give  to  all 
children  the  benefit  of  the  best  knowledge  we  possess. 

How  far  need  goes  beyond  food  and  raiment  is  illus- 
trated by  a  spoonful  of  figures  from  a  single  state.  Here,  in 
December  1941,  some  1,483  children  were  being  served 
in  one  way  or  another  by  child  welfare  workers.  But  only 
603  of  those  children  were  in  families  receiving  some  form 
of  public  assistance.  The  families  of  the  remaining  880 
were  not  in  any  sense  dependent.  The  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren were  not  economic  but  social. 

The  child  welfare  services  began  slowly,  but  gradually 
they  have  reached  into  some  1,000  counties,  most  of  them 
predominantly  rural,  and  have  affected  some  degree  of 
change  in  the  social  patterns  of  the  various  communities. 
In  some  places  progress  has  been  halting,  but  practically 
everywhere  the  services  have  gained  local  support  and  par- 
ticipation, have  demonstrated  their  usefulness  and  have 
indicated  the  way  of  advancement  toward  "that  great 
objective  .  .  .  justice  for  all  children." 

Early  last  winter  it  became  apparent  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  that  the  impact  of  the  national  defense  program 
not  only  was  increasing  the  run-of-the-mill  child  welfare 
problems  existing  in  various  degrees  in  most  communities, 
but  was  bringing  to  light  many  special  problems.  It  was 
disturbingly  evident  that  the  public  social  services  for  chil- 
dren would  have  to  be  extended  and  strengthened  if  they 
were  to  fulfill  their  purpose.  The  sharp  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  camp  and  industrial  areas  has  thrown  into  bold 
relief  the  lack  of  community  facilities  and  the  problems 
growing  out  of  the  lacks.  The  problems  are  where  the 
people  are — the  families  and  children — and  it  no  longer  is 
possible  to  ignore  their  increasing  incidence  in  these  par- 
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ticular  communities.  All  the  lacks  and  all  the  problems 
may  not  be  found  in  every  defense  community,  but  a  cross 
section  of  them  will  be  there  as  they  will  be  in  varying 
degrees  in  many  non-defense  communities. 

To  get  a  comprehensive  picture  of  existing  conditions, 
the  Children's  Bureau  asked  responsible  state  welfare  offi- 
cials to  estimate  how  far  the  going  services  were  meeting 
the  known  needs  of  children.  What  were  the  serious  gaps? 
What  more  could  these  officials  do  if  they  had  more 
money?  Was  the  pressing  necessity  for  more  personnel? 
For  more  special  services?  What  were  the  particular  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  defense  program?  Could  they  be 
met  by  the  expansion  of  going  services  or  were  new  ones 
indicated  ? 

Knowing  the  wide  variation  in  the  child  welfare  pro- 
gram the  country  over,  the  Bureau  did  not  expect,  and  did 
not  get,  reports  that  could  be  tabulated.  What  it  got  was 
clear  evidence  that  the  going  services  with  few  exceptions 
are  indeed  "no  more  than  a  beginning,"  but  that  they  are 
on  the  right  track  and  that  with  personnel  and  funds  they 
would  be  equal  to  their  growing  responsibilities. 

All  the  reports  showed  clear  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  child  welfare  problem  and  of  what  its 
treatment  requires.  Outstanding  everywhere  is  the  need  for 
personnel,  for  more  and  better  qualified  workers  not  only 
to  do  the  job  as  it  exists  right  now,  but  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  as  more  and  more  local  leaders — judges,  min- 
isters, teachers,  and  so  on — recognize  the  usefulness  of  the 


services  and  turn  to  them  for  leadership  and  help.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  local  social  services  have  passed  the  dem- 
onstration stage  and  that  the  communities  are  turning  to 
the  child  welfare  workers  for  leadership  in  developing 
more  adequate  resources  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
children.  The  services  have  shown  the  communities  what 
they  can  do  and  they  must  now  proceed  to  do  it  on  a 
whole  community  scale.  Unless  this  can  be  done  local 
confidence  will  be  weakened,  local  participation  will  falter, 
and  the  ground  so  hardly  won  these  last  years  will  be  lost. 

In  every  area  where  war  preparations,  military  or  in- 
dustrial, have  dislocated  local  habits  of  life  there  is  obvious 
need  and  insistent  demand  for  the  kind  of  services  for 
children  that  the  workers  know  how  to  give.  Except  oc- 
casionally and  in  limited  degree  the  services  cannot  be  given 
because  there  aren't  enough  workers. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  generously  given  Survey 
Midmonthly  access  to  some  of  these  reports  with  their  esti- 
mates of  needs  gathered  directly  from  the  workers,  both 
state  and  local.  They  constitute  a  firsthand  picture  of 
what  is  required  to  hold  the  line  of  essential  social  services 
if  we  are  to  go  further  in  doing  as  well  as  we  know  how 
to  conserve  "the  hope  of  the  future."  State  by  state,  they 
offer  definite  direction  to  the  road  that  must  be  followed 
if  we  are  to  continue  "on  our  way."  The  most  significant 
features  of  some  of  the  reports  are  here  briefly  summarized. 
They  do  not  represent  either  the  best  or  the  worst,  but 
are  a  fair  sampling. 


From  Arizona  to  Vermont 


Arizona — Owing  to  insistent  public  de- 
mand the  child  welfare  services  program 
is  statewide  and  is  not  limited,  as  in  most 
other  states,  to  selected  counties.  Under 
the  law  the  child  welfare  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Security  and 
Welfare  is  responsible  for  all  children 
who  must  be  cared  for  away  from  their 
own  homes  and  for  those  in  need  for  spe- 
cial services  because  of  physical  or  mental 
handicap.  It  must  license  all  agencies 
and  institutions  engaged  in  child  care  or 
placement,  certify  all  foster  homes  and 
carry  full  responsibility  for  adoptions. 
Practically  all  the  child  protective  work 
in  the  state  also  is  recognized  as  its 
function  and  in  addition  the  communities 
look  to  the  child  welfare  workers  for 
leadership  and  direction  in  developing  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  children. 

To  discharge  these  basic  legal  respon- 
sibilities the  state  office  has  a  staff  of 
four,  including  the  director;  the  local  of- 
fices a  total  of  fourteen.  To  do  the  re- 
quired work  with  any  degree  of  adequacy 
would  require  at  least  seven  persons  at 
the  state  level,  thirty-one  at  the  local. 

The  possibilities  of  services  to  children 
brought  into  juvenile  courts  and  com- 
mitted to  one  or  the  other  of  the  state 
institutions  for  delinquents  have  been 
pointed  up  by  demonstrations.  All  such 
services  are  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of 
personnel.  Again  the  inadequacy  of  staff 
has  prevented  favorable  response  to  con- 


stant requests  for  service  to  Indian  chil- 
dren. The  border  problems  of  American- 
born  children  of  Mexican  parents 
scarcely  have  been  touched. 

The  lack  of  any  provision  for  psy- 
chiatric care  or  treatment  outside  of  state 
hospitals,  the  lack  of  psychiatrists  even 
in  private  practice,  leaves  the  workers  no 
place  to  turn  for  consultation  on  difficult 
children  "with  whom  we  admittedly  can 
make  little  or  no  progress  without  pro- 
fessional psychiatric  advice."  There  is 
no  care  or  training  available  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  of  whom  there 
are  probably  1,500  in  the  state.  For  a 
few  particularly  urgent  cases  the  child 
welfare  division  is  paying  for  haphazard 
care  in  a  foster  home  which,  however 
low  its  standards,  is  the  only  resource 
available. 

Problems  connected  with  camp  com- 
munities and  with  the  possibility  of  the 
state  becoming  an  evacuation  area  "are 
gaining  momentum  daily,"  but  the  over- 
burdened staff  is  unable  to  do  little  more 
than  recognize  them;  it  can  give  little 
real  service. 

The  major  handicap  to  the  program 
here  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  recruit- 
ing staff  able  and  willing  to  accept  mul- 
tiple responsibilities  under  pioneering  so- 
cial conditions.  The  program  never  has 
been  staffed  adequately,  and  replacements 
are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  as  op- 
portunities in  "war  service"  increase. 


Arkansas — The  state  has  a  number  of 
child-caring  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, many  of  them  small,  but  no  non- 
institutional  agencies.  An  effort  now  is 
under  way  to  organize  a  small  private 
society  in  Little  Rock  with  one  family 
and  one  children's  worker.  But  in  sev- 
enty-four of  the  seventy-five  counties  the 
child  welfare  division  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  is  the  only 
children's  agency  functioning  with  a  pro- 
fessional staff.  Only  ten  counties  have 
a  full  time  child  welfare  service.  At 
least  fifty-eight  professionally  trained 
workers  would  be  necessary  to  do  an 
adequate  job.  The  present  staff  of 
twenty-two  "is  able  to  make  only  a  be- 
ginning on  the  great  volume  of  oppor- 
tunity for  service  which  their  interpreta- 
tion and  work  have  brought  to  light.  Re- 
quests for  service  keep  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  with  opportunity  lim- 
ited only  by  funds." 

While  the  greatest  need  is  for  staff 
to  serve  all  the  children,,  certain  specific 
needs  stand  out:  service  for  young  un- 
married mothers  and  for  adolescents, 
supplemented  by  the  development  of  com- 
munity activities  in  protection  and  pre- 
vention; psychiatric  service,  now  entirely 
lacking;  case  work  service  including  fos- 
ter home  care.  "The  increasing  interest 
and  participation  of  local  communities  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  their  own  children 
makes  this  both  possible  and  necessary." 
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Missouri — An  adequate  statewide  child 
welfare  program  would  mean  expansion 
of  local  services  in  every  county  to  cover 
case  work  for  the  courts  and  schools, 
service  on  behavior  problems  as  soon  as 
they  become  apparent  rather  than  after 
they  become  acute,  service  in  protective 
cases  and  to  all  children  needing  foster 
care.  To  do  this  job  would  require  ap- 
proximately 100  workers  in  rural  areas 
and  some  ninety  workers  and  fifteen  su- 
pervisors in  urban  areas.  About  twenty 
supervisors  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  state  staff.  There  is  great  need  for 
special  mental  hygiene  service.  Here,  es- 
timated requirements  are  for  ten  psy- 
chiatrists, ten  psychologists,  ten  psy- 
chiatric social  workers  for  statewide 
child  guidance  service,  and  two  special 
case  workers  for  demonstrations  in  the 
state  training  school  for  mental  defec- 
tives. 

At  present  the  state  training  schools 
for  maladjusted  children  are  under  the . 
State  Penal  Board  with  some  service 
given  by  local  child  welfare  workers  in 
supervising  children  returned  to  their 
homes.  Competent  social  workers  believe 
that  if  good  case  work  service  could  be 
rendered  before  commitment,  in  the  in- 
stitutions, and  after  release,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  schools  could  be  reduced  ma- 
terially. 

Although  the  licensing  of  child-caring 
institutions,  agencies,  and  boarding  homes 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  division  of  child 
welfare  of  the  state  department,  only  one 
worker  is  assigned  to  the  task.  At  least 
seven  are  needed  to  give  the  proper  su- 
pervision and  to  supply  consultation  serv- 
ice in  the  development  of  programs  and 
standards. 

The  difficulties  of  securing  properly 
qualified  personnel  are  great  and  posi- 
tions sometimes  are  unfilled  for  consid- 
erable periods  of  time.  Like  other  wel- 
fare programs  this  one  has  suffered  re- 
cently from  the  loss  of  workers  attracted 
by  higher  salaries  in  other  agencies.  The 
dearth  of  personnel  has  hampered  the  de- 
velopment of  the  program,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  conviction  that  "qualifica- 
tions are  as  low  as  they  should  go  if  a 
minimum  quality  of  service  is  to  be  main- 
tained." 

Oklahoma — Although  the  law  requires 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  to  provide 
an  "adequate"  program,  it  never  has  been 
possible  to  develop  such  a  program.  Be- 
cause of  local  conditions  the  division  must 
give  service  to  all  counties  requesting  it 
— and  all  counties  have.  The  result  is 
that  service,  spread  thin,  can  be  given 
only  to  the  most  urgent  cases.  The  four 
workers  on  the  state  staff  have  districts 
of  eighteen  counties  each  with  an  aver- 
age of  five  workers  in  each  district.  In 
eight  counties  where  attempts  have  been 
made  to  give  "intensive  service,"  there  is 
much  interest  in  the  program.  The 


workers  are  confident  that  if  similar 
demonstrations  could  be  made  all  over 
the  state,  increased  local  financial  par- 
ticipation would  result.  To  develop  such 
a  program  seventy-three  workers  would 
be  needed  in  rural  areas,  and  ten  in  ur- 
ban, with  seven  additions  to  the  state 
staff  to  supply  the  necessary  supervision. 

At  present  the  state  has  only  one  child 
guidance  center,  financed  by  the  Okla- 
homa City  Community  Fund  and  still 
in  its  demonstration  period.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  or  not  it  will  arouse  suf- 
ficient interest  to  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  greatly  needed  facilities  else- 
where. 

At  present  the  four  state  institutions 
for  children  are  outside  the  responsibility 
of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  the  board  now  op- 
erating them  would  accept  the  services 
of  social  workers  for  admissions  and 
placements  if  the  division  could  supply 
them.  There  is  no  legislation  for  licens- 
ing child-caring  institutions  and  agencies 
and  boarding  homes,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  intensive  effort  would  de- 
velop the  leadership  necessary  to  get  the 
needed  action. 

The  need  for  child  welfare  services  all 
over  the  state  is  obvious.  It  is  particu- 
larly acute  in  the  several  areas  where 
training  camps  and  war  industries  are 
concentrated.  Lack  of  personnel  bars  ex- 
pansion to  meet  both  normal  and  em- 
ergency demands  for  service.  Recruit- 
ment of  personnel  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  other 
social  agencies  in  the  state  pay  about  the 
same  salaries  and  do  not  require  profes- 
sional training.  As  a  consequence  there 
is  little  incentive  for  promising  young 
college  graduates  with  pre-professional 
courses  in  social  work  to  acquire  the 
specialized  experience  and  training  that 
children's  work  demands. 

North  Dakota — Thirty-seven  counties 
have  no  services  for  children  except  those 
provided  by  county  welfare  board  per- 
sonnel which  invariably  is  overworked 
and  has  slight  qualification  or  training 
for  this  special  task.  Each  of  these  coun- 
ties should  have  a  worker,  as  should  also 
each  of  the  ten  urban  centers  where 
police  officers  are  about  the  only  resource 
now  available  for  dealing  with  juvenile 
problems  and  where  "many  grave  com- 
munity needs  exist."  At  least  six  work- 
ers at  the  state  level  would  be  needed 
to  introduce  services  into  the  communi- 
ties now  lacking  them,  and  to  give  neces- 
sary supervision. 

There  are  practically  no  psychiatric 
services  available  in  the  state.  Urgently 
needed  is  a  study  of  mental  defectives. 
At  present  there  is  no  case  work  service 
in  the  state  institution  for  mentally  han- 
dicapped children,  and  there  is  little 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  problem  they  represent.  The  State 


Training  School  now  has  a  child  welfare 
worker  on  its  staff,  but  it  has  neither  a 
nurse  nor  a  doctor  nor  anyone  specifically 
concerned  with  group  work,  recreation 
or  vocational  guidance.  Little  can  be  done 
to  relate  the  services  of  the  institution 
to  those  of  local  communities  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  children  and  their  families. 

There  is  great  need  of  group  work 
activities,  especially  in  rural  areas.  A 
trained  worker  attached  to  the  state  de- 
partment would  be  extremely  useful  in 
expanding  and  coordinating  the  small  be- 
ginnings already  made  and  in  giving  lead- 
ership for  their  extension. 

Although  the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare is  responsible  for  licensing  all  child- 
caring  institutions  and  boarding  homes, 
other  than  those  of  relatives,  the  lack  of 
staff  has  made  it  impossible  to  give  the 
continuous  supervision  which  would  im- 
prove standards  of  care.  An  Inter- 
Agency  Child  Welfare  Standards  Com- 
mittee has  had  educational  value,  but 
actual  progress  is  slow.  Greatly  needed 
is  a  study  of  adoption  procedures  and 
policies,  now  varied  and  confused. 

The  bar  to  progress  in  the  state  is 
lack  of  personnel  with  the  requisite 
equipment.  Sala|fes  are  too  low  to  at- 
tract out-of-state  people  or  to  permit 
county  workers  to  secure  the  additional 
professional  training  that  child  welfare 
work  demands.  Because  of  the  low  sal- 
ary level  and  of  current  demand  else- 
where, the  state  already  is  losing  some 
of  its  good  personnel  with  small  prospect 
of  replacement. 

Montana — "Only  a  start  has  been  made 
in  providing  reasonably  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  the  maximum  growth  and 
development  of  all  the  children."  The 
first  need  is  for  more  case  work  service 
to  children  in  their  own  homes,  thereby 
reducing  the  numbers  of  dependent  chil- 
dren in  institutions.  At  least  forty-three 
additional  local  workers  and  four  addi- 
tional supervisors  on  the  state  staff  are 
needed.  A  full  time  psychologist  and  a 
part  time  psychiatrist  could  be  utilized  to 
great  advantage.  Other  special  need? 
are:  a  group  worker  at  the  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys;  a  consultant  to  help 
the  state  department  formulate  policies 
relating  to  Indian  children;  a  consultant 
to  assist  in  developing  a  program  and 
policy  in  relation  to  institutions,  particu- 
larly in  the  control  of  intake  and  re- 
leases, and  to  help  work  out  policies  for 
the  licensing  of  child-caring  institutions 
and  agencies  in  anticipation  of  necessary 
legislation. 

Oregon — To  make  existing  child  wel- 
fare services  reasonably  adequate  and  to 
extend  them  to  communities  that  greatly 
need  them  would  require  additions  to  the 
present  staff  of  twenty-two  workers  for 
rural  areas,  four  for  defense  areas,  and 
eight  for  special  services  in  urban  areas. 
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It  would  also  require  the  addition  to  the 
state  staff,  for  purposes  of  special  dem- 
onstration, of  a  full  time  psychologist,  an 
assistant  in  adoption  work,  and  consul- 
tants in  homemaker  service,  vocational 
guidance,  and  child  welfare  research. 

Rhode  Island — While  case  work  service 
for  children  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  or 
evenly  spread  over  the  state,  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  available  from  public  and  private 
agencies.  Specialized  child  welfare  serv- 
ices are  now  operating  in  three  areas. 
To  extend  the  plan  to  the  whole  state 
would  require  four  additional  workers 
at  the  local  level.  Statewide  services 
which  social  workers,  public  and  private, 
see  as  essential  to  improved  work  are  a 
mental  hygiene  program  for  children;  a 
specialist  in  the  problems  of  unmarried 
mothers  and  their  children  who  would 
serve  as  a  consultant  to  agencies  and  give 
service  to  cases  not  otherwise  reached; 
a  specialist  to  conduct  a  foster  home  End- 
ing program.  But,  "In  general  the  bene- 
fits of  any  staff  increase  would  be  nulli- 
fied without  a  generous  increase  in  either 
state  or  federal  funds  to  care  for  the 
payment  of  children's  board,  medical  and 
dental  service."  • 

South  Carolina — The  CWS  program 
represents  the  first  and  only  effort  in  the 
state  to  provide  public  services  for  all  the 
children.  It  needs  almost  everything: 
workers  at  the  local  level ;  specialized 
mental  hygiene  and  health  services ;  a 
statewide  foster  home  program ;  social 
sfidies  of  dependency,  delinquency,  illiter- 
acy, illegitimacy,  health,  and  so  on;  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  personnel.  To 
develop  and  operate  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  meet  obvious  needs  would  re- 


quire sixty-one  workers  in  forty-four 
rural  counties  and  eight  in  two  urban 
counties.  There  are  now  a  total  of  four- 
teen local  workers.  At  the  stat;  level  it 
would  require,  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent administrative  staff  of  seven,  at  least 
six  specialists:  a  supervisor  of  foster 
homes;  a  supervisor  of  child  welfare 
services;  supervisors  of  institutions  for 
dependent  and  for  delinquent  children ;  a 
supervisor  of  a  training  program ;  a  spe- 
cial consultant  on  Negro  problems. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  what 
is  needed  in  special  demonstrations  in 
fields  other  than  case  work.  For  ex- 
ample: a  mental  hygiene  clinic  to  give 
treatment  on  a  countywide  basis,  diag- 
nostic service  on  a  statewide  basis ;  at 
least  three  workers  attached  to  the  State 
Training  School,  especially  for  intake, 
discharge  and  follow-up  service ;  a  work- 
er for  population  studies  in  institutions 
for  dependent  children  and  eleven  work- 
ers in  the  three  industrial  schools;  "any 
number  of  workers — at  least  five — "  to 
help  Negro  groups  develop  community 
facilities  for  their  own  children;  eight 
workers  to  enlist  local  participation  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  four  experi- 
mental group  work  projects  in  counties 
where  there  is  a  high  delinquency  rate, 
a  complete  lack  of  recreational  facilities 
and  small  sense  of  local  responsibility. 

Problems  in  the  large  defense  area 
are  increasing,  but  with  few  workers 
available  to  cope  with  them.  In  addition 
to  workers,  funds  are  needed  for  tem- 
porary care  of  children,  for  recreational 
facilities  for  "teen  age  boys  and  girls, 
and  for  planning  for  out-of-state  young 
girl  sex  delinquents  who  should  not  be 
"sent  back  where  they  came  from,"  but 
who  cannot  be  admitted  to  state  institu- 


•Itions  because  of  intake  regulations. 

The  lack  of  qualified  social  workers  in 
the  state,  restriction  of  appointment  to 
legal  residents,  and  a  low  salary  scale  all 
combine  to  create  a  persistent  personnel 
problem,  though  at  the  moment  it  prob- 
ably is  less  acute  here  than  in  a  number 
of  other  states. 


Vermont —  The  volume  of  work  far 
exceeds  the  capacity  though  not  the  will- 
ingness of  the  present  staff.  To  fulfill 
the  obligation  to  serve  all  the  children 
the  services  should  be  extended  into 
every  county  in  the  state.  To  do  this 
would  mean  ten  additional  local  workers 
and  three  supervisors.  Ten  additional 
workers  are  needed  on  the  state  staff 
to  give  more  adequate  case  work  and 
supervision  in  relation  to  the  programs 
for  committed  children  and  for  foster 
home  care.  Such  staff  increases  would 
require  fourteen  additional  clerical 
workers. 

Special  demonstrations  greatly  needed 
are:  mental  hygiene  service  including  a 
psychologist,  a  psychiatric  social  worker, 
and  a  placement  worker  in  the  school 
for  the  feebleminded;- a  worker  to  divide 
her  time  between  two  institutions  for 
dependent  children;  a  pre-school  teacher 
for  deaf  and  blind  children. 

Whatever  the  extension  of  the  services 
their  ultimate  effectiveness  must  depend 
largely  on  financial  resources  to  enable 
the  workers  to  carry  out  their  recom- 
mendations. For  example,  they  should 
be  able  to  secure  special  services,  in- 
cluding adequate  family  relief,  for  treat- 
ing conditions  contributing  to  delin- 
quency, and  to  supply  housekeeper  aides 
to  keep  a  family  together  when  illness 
or  death  of  the  homemaker  threatens  it. 


Personnel :  The  Crux  of  the  Problem 


THESE  reports  and  those  from  the  other  states  only 
confirm  the  conclusion  almost  inevitably  reached  by 
anyone  who  "gets  around,"  that  the  lack  of  compe- 
tent qualified  personnel  is  a  complicating  and  often  a  de- 
terring factor  in  the  development  of  the  local  child  welfare 
programs  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  state 
welfare  departments  and  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
under  the  terms  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  functioning  of  units  approved  and  ready  to  go 
has  been  delayed  for  lack  of  workers;  positions  for  which 
funds  are  available  remain  unfilled  for  months  on  end ; 
replacements  are  slow.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  more 
adequate  functioning  of  the  present  program,  let  alone 
its  intensification  and  extension,  is  not  just  lack  of  money ; 
it  also  is  lack  of  people. 

The  reasons  for  this  shortage  of  qualified  workers  in 
child  welfare,  one  of  the  oldest  fields  of  social  endeavor, 
are  many  and  varied.  No  single  reason  holds  the  whole 
answer.  But  there  are  a  few  which  seasoned  observers  of 
the  scene  feel  are  basic. 

A  review  of  the  operations  and  philosophies  of  private 


children's  agencies  in  this  country,  at  least  over  a  period 
of  the  past  fifteen  years,  indicates  that  with  a  few  honor- 
able exceptions  the  agencies  themselves  have  accepted  very 
little  responsibility  for  improving  either  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  personnel.  Individually  they  have  tried  increas- 
ingly to.  get  people  with  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence, but  for  the  most  part  they  have  not  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  recruiting,  in  providing  additional  training  on  the 
job,  or  in  developing  a  scheme  for  educational  leaves  for 
people  employed  but  without  full  professional  training  or 
for  those  who  might  profit  from  some  subsequent  training. 
The  progressive  agencies  have  been  concerned  with  raising 
their  own  personnel  standards  and — again  with  honorable 
exceptions — have  not  been  greatly  interested  in  any  con- 
certed movement  to  raise  standards  in  the  field  as  a  whole. 
The  schools  of  social  work  have  endeavored  to  meet  such 
demand  as  there  has  been  for  specialized  work  and  train- 
ing, but  the  demand,  lacking  stimulation  from  the  field 
itself,  never  has  been  great.  The  qualifications  for  workers 
established  at  the  outset  of  the  new  services  by  the  Chil- 
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dren's  Bureau  were  not  particularly  high,  in  fact  many 
social  work  leaders  and  educators  maintained  that  they 
were  not  high  enough.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  demand  from 
the  new  public  services  immediately  encountered  a  short- 
age. There  just  were  not  enough  qualified  workers. 

At  present  there  is  great  competition  as  to  salaries.  The 
Red  Cross  and  the  USO  are  paying  salaries  in  excess  of 
the  scale  provided  for  in  the  budgets  of  public  welfare 
departments.  Furthermore,  the  departments  are  under  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  set  up  a  salary  scale  which  does  not 
show  too  great  a  discrepancy  between  the  children's  work- 
ers, required  to  have  at  least  some  professional  training, 
and  many  of  the  public  assistance  workers  for  whom  such 
training  is  not  required.  Anyone  can  understand  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  involved  when  a  public  assistance 
worker  who  may  be  carrying  250  or  300  cases  gets  con- 
siderably less  pay  than  a  child  welfare  worker  carrying 
perhaps  seventy-five  cases.  The  fact  that  the  child  welfare 
worker  has  at  least  a  minimum  of  professional  training 
and  is  doing  a  specialized,  individualized  job,  does  not 
always  counterbalance  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  of 
cases  carried  and  hundreds  of  miles  traveled  by  the  public 
assistance  worker.  There  are  counties  in  some  of  the  states 
where  the  local  public  welfare  administrator  gets  less  pay 
than  the  special  child  welfare  worker  attached  to  his  staff. 

The  federal  government  itself  competes  for  personnel 
with  the  states  and,  increasingly,  workers  equipped  to  give 
leadership  and  direction  to  state  programs  are  drawn  off 
to  join  federal  staffs.  Sometimes  their  assignments  at  the 
federal  level  have  no  comparison,  in  terms  of  opportunities 
for  leadership  and  for  actual  service  to  individuals,  with 
those  afforded  by  positions  in  state  and  local  organizations. 
Of  course,  the  salaries  are  higher.  The  question  inevitably 
arises:  would  not  children  and  families  in  local  communi- 

• 

ties  fare  better  if  the  concentration  of  qualified  personnel 
were  out  in  the  states  rather  than  in  Washington  ? 

It  is  recognized  that  the  problem  of  recruiting  and  keep- 
ing workers  in  rural  communities  will  not  be  solved  until 
more  people  are  available  for  employment  in  the  places 
where  they  have  some  ties.  The  professional  and  social 
isolation  of  many  rural  communities  often  proves  too  great 
an  ordeal  for  a  worker  with  nothing  in  her  previous  ex- 
perience to  help  her  orient  herself  in  the  setting.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Children's  Bureau  developed 
its  policy  of  granting  educational  leaves  as  part  of  its  ad- 
ministration of  child  welfare  services.  Interestingly  enough, 
there  has  been  great  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  state 
officials  to  permitting  the  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose, 
even  though  they  are  federal  funds.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  many,  some  of  them  political,  some  economic,  some 
emotional.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  problems  for  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  worked  consistently.  Some  progress  has  been 
made,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  the  increasing  shortage 
of  workers  few  state  administrators  will  continue  to  oppose 
plans  for  educational  leave  for  child  welfare  workers. 

Residence  requirements  either  in  law  or  in  rule  and 
regulation,  have  had  a  share  in  the  difficulty  of  securing 
staff.  Sometimes,  even  though  there  is  neither  law  nor  rule 
nor  regulation,  there  has  been  strong  psychological  re- 
sistance to  employing  out-of-state  people.  Furthermore,  it 
has  taken  time  to  demonstrate  the  practical  usefulness  of 
professional  training.  It  has  taken  time  to  show  a  com- 
munity that  the  trained  worker,  employing  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  all  the  trial  and  error  that  has  gone 


before  plus  some  basic  social  and  economic  philosophy  on 
which  to  predicate  action,  can  "do  something"  about  chil- 
dren whose  difficulties  have  baffled  their  own  parents,  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  community.  It  has  taken  time 
to  convince  the  local  community  that  the  qualified,  ex- 
perienced child  welfare  worker  does  a  better  job  than 
kindly,  well-intentioned  Mrs.  So-and-So  whose  husband 
recently  died  and  who  "needs  the  work,  poor  soul." 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  responsible  administrators 
at  all  levels,  that  the  mechanics  of  the  merit  system,  espe- 
cially in  places  where  it  had  to  start  from  scratch,  have 
slowed  down  procedures  in  making  staff  appointments. 
This  is  no  denial  of  the  necessity  for  a  merit  system  to 
protect  welfare  services  and  their  personnel  from  political 
pressures  or  of  its  acceptance  by  the  administrator.  It 
simply  is  facing  the  fact  that  along  with  the  pluses  of  the 
merit  system  goes  a  minus  of  time  lag  in  making  appoint- 
ments. It  is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  that  combine  to 
create  the  personnel  shortage. 

With  the  development  of  a  formal  merit  system  there 
has  been  much  less  fluidity  in  the  selection  of  staff,  but  it 
is  significant  that  in  the  political  upheavals  in  many  states 
in  1938  and  1940,  before  the  merit  system  was  in  full 
operation,  there  was  relatively  little  loss  of  child  welfare 
personnel.  Of  course,  the  program  at  that  time  was  small 
and  the  number  of  jobs  so  few  that  they  did  not  constitute 
a  very  rich  ground  for  political  rewards.  But  it  seems  only 
fair  to  say  that  even  then  there  was  an  awareness  on  the 
part  of  many  elected  officials  that  the  child  welfare  serv- 
ices required  something  rather  special. 

ANOTHER  FACTOR  BEARING  HEAVILY  ON  AN  ADEQUATE 
supply  of  local  workers,  is  that  the  only  way  by  which  a  local 
worker  can  achieve  promotion,  increased  professional  pres- 
tige, and  a  salary  above  the  maximum  set  in  a  state  com- 
pensation plan,  is  by  leaving  the  local  job  for  a  state  job, 
and  in  due  course  leaving  the  state  job  for  a  federal  job. 
Training  for  social  work  emphasizes  the  development  of 
skills  to  enable  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
with  understanding,  fairness,  and  sympathy.  Yet  all  the 
stimuli  provided  by  the  natural  desire  to  better  one's  self 
financially  and  to  achieve  more  status,  combine  to  pull  the 
local  worker  away  from  the  place  where  treatment  of 
children  is  needed  into  the  labyrinth  of  administrative  and 
supervisory  procedures  where  a  real  live  child  is  as  rare 
as  an  ostrich. 

A  physician  spends  his  life  using  his  professional  learn- 
ing and  skill  in  treating  people.  His  career  is  made  where 
the  people  are.  A  social  worker  begins  where  the  people 
are,  but  a  successful  career  inevitably  takes  him  into  ad- 
ministration. In  social  work  the  broad  base  of  the  pro- 
fessional pyramid  is  not  firmly  placed  where  the  people 
are,  but  is  turned  upside  down  so  that  only  the  thin  apex 
is  planted  in  the  local  community  while  the  broad  base  of 
competent  workers  is  up  at  the  top,  in  the  state  or  federal 
offices.  Until  that  pyramid  is  reversed,  until  the  most 
competent  workers  are  directing  their  professional  skill 
into  actual  service  to  children  in  their  own  communities 
rather  than  to  checking  and  double  checking  the  perform- 
ance of  other  workers  from  relatively  remote  offices,  until 
then  the  high  hopes  of  doing  the  best  we  know  for  all  the 
children  will  not  be  realized.  How  the  transition  can  be 
made,  how  local  jobs  can  be  made  as  professionally  and 
financially  rewarding  as  state  and  federal  positions,  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  this  chronicler  to  prognosticate. 
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That's  What  Democracy  Means 


A  CHILDREN'S  CHARTER  IN  WARTIME 

Adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Children*  Bureau's  Commission  on  Children 
in    Wartime   at   a   conference    in    Washington,    March    18,    1942 

We  are  in  total  war  against  the  aggressor  nations.  We  are  fighting  again  for  human  freedom 
and  especially  for  the  future  of  our  children  in  a  free  world. 

Children  must  be  safeguarded — and  they  can  be  safeguarded — in  the  midst  of  this  total  war 
so  that  they  can  live  and  share  in  that  future.  They  must  be  nourished,  sheltered,  and  protected  even 
in  the  stress  of  war  production  so  that  they  will  be  strong  to  carry  forward  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Our  American  republics  sprang  from  a  sturdy  yearning  for  tolerance,  independence,  and  self- 
government.  The  American  home  has  emerged  from  the  search  for  freedom.  Within  it  the  child 
lives  and  learns  through  his  own  efforts  the  meaning  and  responsibilities  of  freedom. 

We  have  faith  in  the  children  of  the  New  World — faith  that  if  our  generation  does  its  part  now, 
they  will  renew  the  living  principles  in  our  common  life,  and  make  the  most  of  them. 

Both  as  a  wartime  responsibility  and  as  stepping  stones  to  our  future — and  to  theirs — we  call 
upon  citizens,  young  and  old,  to  join  together 


I.     Guard  children  from  injury  in  danger  zones. 
II.     Protect  children  from  neglect,  exploitation,  and  undue  strain  in  defense  areas. 

III.  Strengthen  the  home  life  of  children  whose  parents  are  mobilized  for  war  or 
war  production. 

IV.  Conserve,  equip,  and  free  children  of  every  race  and  creed  to  take  their  part  in 
democracy. 


THE  CHARTER  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

The  formulation  (opposite)  was  cast  broadly  enough  to  span  the  Americas — or  even  the  world.  The 
Commission  on  Child  Welfare  in  Wartime  reinforced  it  with  the  series  of  recommendations  that 
follow,  bearing  on  urgent  moves  and  objectives  in  our  domestic  life. 

In  addition,  special  resolutions  were  adopted,  calling  (a)  for  amendment  of  Title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  increased  appropriations  to  the  Children's  Bureau  and  increased 
grants  to  the  states,  to  implement  the  program;  (b)  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  hospitals 
for  maternity  care  and  care  of  sick  children,  for  out-patient  clinics,  and  for  the  reallocation  of 
physicians  and  nurses  in  defense  areas;  (c)  for  the  development  of  school  health  programs;  and 
(d)  the  enhancement  of  child  welfare  services  and  the  upholding  of  standards  in  evacuations  and 
in  population  transfers  such  as  those  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Specialists  in  a  score  of  fields  took  part  in  the  discussion  at  Washington,  March  16-18;  social 
workers  and  laymen  from  twice  that  many  states.  At  the  opening  session,  they  heard  Frances 
Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  (ODHWS),  and  Hugh  Jackson,  (OCD).  Kath- 
arine Lenroot,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  associate  chief,  presided 
at  the  three-day  session.  The  Commission  is  itself  projecting  an  active  program  in  sequence  to  the 
conference.  It  elected  as  chairman,  Leonard  Mayo,  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University. 


I.  DANGER  ZONES 

Guard  children  from  injury  in  danger  zones 

THESE  DANGER  ZONES  LINE  OUR  COASTS  ALONG  THE  AT- 
lantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf — especially  where  there 
are  military  targets,  industrial  plants,  business  centers,  oil 
tanks  or  the  like;  also,  closely  built  home  areas  which 
might  be  bombed  in  an  effort  to  break  the  morale  of  de- 
fense production  workers. 

These  zones  are  a  first  charge  on  our  Civilian  Defense 
program  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  inland  districts  and 
communities  will  not  be  subject  to  air  raids  or  other  forms 
of  attack. 

Children  first  in  all  plans  for  protection.  The  first  step  is 
their  registration  and  identification. 

Evacuation  of  children  from  such  zones,  if  needed,  as  a 
sound  precaution ;  advance  plans  for  adequate  reception  and 
care  in  their  places  of  refuge.  Mothers  to  go  with  their  chil- 
dren whenever  possible. 

"War  vacations"  for  city  children.  By  the  expansion  of  sum- 
mer vacation  camps  conducted  under  proper  supervision, 
staffed  in  part  by  volunteers,  and  utilizing  surplus  commodi- 
ties and  other  aids,  great  numbers  of  children  can  be  removed 
from  exposed  districts  at  relatively  little  expense.  These 
camp  demonstrations  would  be  an  admirable  test  of  evacua- 
tion methods  and  an  investment  for  health. 

Appropriate  immunization  of  all  children  against  communi- 
cable disease. 

Helping  children  to  meet  the  anticipations  and  realities  of 
wartime.  Childhood  anxiety  can  be  as  devastating  as  disease. 
Not  only  parents,  but  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  recreation 
leaders,  settlement  workers,  child  welfare  and  child  guidance 
workers  can  help  to  preserve  the  child's  sense  of  security, 
which  is  his  greatest  need. 

II.  DEFENSE  AREAS 

Protect  children  from  neglect,  exploitation 
and  undue  strain  in  defense  areas 
VITAL  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  is  AN 
ever-increasing  stream  of  guns,  tanks,  and  planes  and  other 
war  equipment  and  materials  from  the  United  States.  A 
thousand  communities  are  involved  in  their  production. 
Broken  working  time  due  to  sickness  of  the  worker,  or  his 


wife  or  child,  or  to  disturbed  family  life,  handicaps  pro- 
duction at  countless  points. 

Therefore,  the  following  are  essential: 

Adequate  health,  education,  and  welfare  services  must  be 
maintained  for  children  and  their  parents  in  each  of  the 
thousand  communities  where  war  production  or  military 
camps  are  established.  To  accomplish  this  will  require  proper 
staffing  with  doctors,  health  officers,  nurses,  social  workers, 
teachers,  recreation  leaders,  and  librarians.  It  will  call  for 
adequate  hospitals,  clinics,  schools,  playgrounds,  recreational 
facilities,  and  day-care  centers.  Each  of  these  communities 
will  need  to  mobilize  all  of  its  resources  within  a  coordinated 
plan.  Many  will  need  assistance  to  supplement  existing  staff 
and  equipment. 

The  assignment  of  obstetricians  and  pediatricians  to  defense 
areas  should  be  given  special  consideration. 

Child  guidance  clinics  should  be  provided  wherever  possible 
to  help  parents  and  children  overcome  insecurity  associated 
with  dislocations  in  family  life.  Such  dislocations  exaggerate 
the  normal  anxieties  of  children  and  create  situations  that 
require  special  service. 

School  opportunities  must  be  expanded  to  meet  the  new 
demands  of  expanding  populations.  This  should  include 
nursery  schools  for  young  children. 

Recreation  leaders,  group  workers,  and  child  welfare 
workers  are  urgently  needed  in  defense  communities,  where 
crowded  conditions  mean  overtaxing  of  facilities  for  play  of 
little  children  and  of  recreation  centers  for  older  boys  and 
girls;  mean  increase  in  harmful  employment  of  children; 
mean  mounting  juvenile  delinquency. 

III.  HOMES  IN  WARTIME 

Strengthen    the    home   life    of    children    whose 
parents  are  mobilized  for  war  or  war  production 

TO    CHILDREN    IN    WARTIME    THE    HOME    IS    VITAL    AS    A 

center  of  security  and  hope  and  love.  To  our  fighting  men 
the  safety  and  protection  of  their  families  is  the  center  of 
what  they  fight  for.  To  men  on  the  production  front  the 
welfare  of  their  families  and  homes  is  basic  to  morale. 

Migration  to  new  and  crowded  communities,  the  absence 
of  the  father  in  military  service,  priorities  unemployment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  employment  of  mothers  on  the 
other,  are  creating  problems  in  homes  that  affect  every 
member  of  the  family. 
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Children  of  our  fighting  men.  Full  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  economic  needs  of  children  whose  fathers  are  in  the 
service  and  for  medical  and  hospital  care  for  wives  and 
children. 

A  government  insurance  program  for  civilians  injured  or 
killed  as  a  result  of  war  activities  should  supplement  our 
social  security  program. 

Adequate  housing  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  home  life. 
In  housing  projects  facilities  should  be  provided  for  health 
services  and  group  activities  for  children. 

Employment  of  mothers  and  day  care  of  children.  As  plans 
develop  for  the  participation  of  women  in  war  industry,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  care  of  young  children  is  the 
first  responsibility  of  mothers.  For  children  whose  mothers 
are  employed  or  planning  to  enter  employment,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  community,  through  adequate  planning  and 
support,  to  see  that  parents  have  assistance  in  planning  for 
their  needs  and  that  the  children  have  the  best  possible  care — 
not  forgetting  health  supervision,  opportunity  for  nursery 
education  and  play  for  the  youngest,  recreation  outside  of 
school  hours  for  those  who  attend  school. 

Day  care  for  children  in  crowded  areas  where  home 
facilities  are  limited.  Such  children  should  have  opportunities 
similar  to  those  provided  for  children  of  working  mothers. 

Economic  security.  To  all  parents  economically  unable  to 
maintain  a  home  for  their  children,  government  help  should  be 
extended  through  such  measures  as  aid  to  dependent  children, 
general  assistance,  and  benefits  for  temporary  and  permanent 
disability. 

IV.  THE  CHILDREN  THE  COUNTRY  OVER 

Conserve,  equip,  and  free  children  of  every  race 
and    creed    to    take    their    part    in    democracy 

THE  CHILDREN'S  CHARTER  DRAWN  up  AT  THE  WHITE 
House  Conference  in  1930  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  1940  Conference  are  still  a  challenge  to  the  people. 
Here  it  is  only  in  point  to  single  out  certain  factors  that 
take  on  new  significance  in  the  present  war  crisis. 

Health  and  children.  Good  health  in  childhood  lays  the 
foundation  for  good  health  in  later  life.  Children  should  have 
health  supervision  from  the  prenatal  period  through  adoles- 
cence. Special  planning  is  needed  to  overcome  present  and 
future  shortages  of  doctors  and  nurses.  As  soon  as  possible 
every  county  in  the  United  States  should  have  public  health 
nursing  service,  prenatal  clinics,  delivery  care,  child  health 
conferences,  and  clinic  and  hospital  service  for  sick  children. 

Food  for  children.  The  needs  of  children  must  be  con- 
sidered first  in  the  event  of  national  or  local  shortages  of 
foods,  especially  of  milk  and  other  protective  foods.  If  our 
country  is  to  be  strong,  all  children  must  have  the  food  they 
need  for  buoyant  health  and  normal  growth,  and  information 
must  be  available  to  parents  concerning  the  family  food  re- 
quirements. Family  incomes  should  be  sufficient  to  assure  to 
each  member  of  the  family  the  right  amounts  and  the  right 
kinds  of  food.  School  meals  are  an  effective  means  of  supple- 
menting home  nutrition  and  educating  children  and  their 
families  in  good  food  habits.  The  extension  of  penny  milk  to 
all  children  is  an  important  aid  in  assuring  to  them  their 
full  share  of  this  essential  food. 

Social  services  for  children.  Communities  should  be  equipped 
to  supplement  the  care  and  training  given  by  home  and  school 
when  the  welfare  of  the  child  demands  it.  Child  welfare  and 
child  guidance  resources  of  the  state,  county,  and  city  govern- 
ments should  be  expanded  to  provide  appropriate  service  and 
care  for  all  children  with  special  needs. 

The  right  to  play.  More  than  ever  in  wartime,  recreation 
must  be  assured  for  children  and  youth  through  the  full  use 


and  expansion  as  needed  of  all  public  and  private  leisure  time 
activities. 

School  and  work.  It  is  essential  that  children  and  youth  be 
sound  and  well-prepared  in  body  and  mind  for  the  tasks  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  Their  right  to  schooling  should  not  be 
scrapped  for  the  duration.  Demands  for  the  employment  of 
children  as  a  necessary  war  measure  should  be  analyzed  to 
determine  whether  full  use  has  been  made  of  available  adult 
man  power  and  to  distinguish  between  actual  labor  shortage 
and  the  desire  to  obtain  cheap  labor.  The  education  and 
wholesome  development  of  boys  and  girls  should  be  the  first 
consideration  in  making  decisions  with  regard  to  their  em- 
ployment or  other  contribution  to  our  war  effort.  This  means 
that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  be  employed  at  wages  that  under- 
mine the  wages  for  adult  labor;  none  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  part  of  the  labor  force;  none  under  sixteen  shall 
be  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mining  occupations;  none 
under  eighteen  in  hazardous  occupations. 

Health  and  education.  A  measure  urgently  needed  at  this 
time  is  complete  medical  examinations  of  all  boys  and  girls 
of  highschool  age  at  regular  intervals,  with  provision  for 
correction  of  remediable  defects.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  a  nationwide  extension  of  health  services  for  school  chil- 
dren including  medical  care  as  needed  and  health  instruction, 
developed  through  the  cooperation  of  health  and  education 
authorities.  The  need  for  health  supervision  and  medical  care 
for  youth  has  been  demonstrated  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
possibility  of  disregarding  it. 

Young  children.  In  the  war  period  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  all  young  children  for  security 
in  the  home  and  for  opportunity  to  grow  through  association 
with  other  children  in  play  and  through  the  reassurance  given 
by  adults  who  have  learned  to  understand  their  needs.  Oppor- 
tunity for  nursery  education  should  be  made  increasingly 
available  to  help  meet  situations  created  by  the  war. 

Children  in  rural  areas.  More  than  half  of  the  children  of 
the  nation  live  in  country  districts.  Far  more  than  city  chil- 
dren they  are  likely  to  be  handicapped  by  early  and  harmful 
employment,  inadequate  schools,  and  lack  of  other  com- 
munity facilities.  The  war  effort  must  not  increase  these 
handicaps. 

Participation  in  civilian  mobilization  programs.  Boys  and 
girls  should  participate  in  home  and  community  efforts  for 
the  war  through  activities  appropriate  to  their  age  and  ability. 

EVERY  CITY,  COUNTY,  AND  STATE  SHOULD  REVIEW  THE 
needs  of  its  children  and  youth  in  the  light  of  these  princi- 
ples through  a  children's  wartime  commission  or  council 
or  an  existing  organization  designated  to  serve  in  this 
capacity,  and  should  devise  means  to  meet  evident  needs 
through  the  cooperative  action  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments,  and  private  agencies. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  public  informed 
of  activities  and  needs  in  all  phases  of  service  for  children 
and  to  provide  for  participation  of  professional  associations, 
organized  labor,  farm  groups,  and  other  organizations  of 
citizens  concerned  with  children,  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  these  programs. 

Provision  should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  train- 
ing the  professional  workers  needed  to  provide  for  exten- 
sion of  community  programs  to  increasing  numbers  of 
children. 

There  should  be  no  state  lines  nor  barriers  of  race  or 
creed  impeding  what  we  do  for  children  in  our  war  effort. 
They  may  not  live  in  danger  zones  or  defense  areas;  they 
will  still  be  subject  to  the  strains  of  these  times.  They 
should  not  be  forgotten  Americans.  Their  future  is  our 
future. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Civil  Service 

By  ABRAM  FLAXER 
President,   State,   County  and  Municipal   Workers   of  America,   CIO 


GOVERNMENT  workers  join  unions  for  the  same 
reasons  and  with  the  same  objectives  that  other 
workers  join  unions:  to  improve  their  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions,  and  to  defend  their  job  security. 
They  seek  to  achieve  these  goals  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  government  worker,  per- 
haps the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  that  surrounds  the 
issue  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  government  service  is 
that  it  has  become  a  subject  for  academic  discussion  and 
debate.  Nothing  can  contribute  less  towards  the  solution 
of  the  problem  than  this  kind  of  exercise.  At  the  same  time, 
nothing  can  more  thoroughly  confuse  the  issue.  For  the 
problem  of  collective  bargaining  in  government  service 
does  not  differ  from  the  same  problem  in  private  industry. 
The  same  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  private  industry  obtain  in  the  government  service — 
the  recalcitrance  of  the  employers,  and  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  trade  union  organization  among  the  employes. 
These  obstacles  will  not  be  resolved  by  debate  or  philoso- 
phical discussion.  On  the  contrary,  such  discussion  merely 
helps  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  anti-labor  forces,  confuses 
those  who  are  not  anti-labor,  and  disorganizes  the  gov- 
ernment workers. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  elected  officials  and  their  appointed  deputies 
today  are  so  shortsighted  as  to  obstruct  trade  union  organ- 
ization among  their  employes  and  to  hold  archaic  notions 
with  regard  to  collective  bargaining.  But  let  us  examine 
the  facts.  Most  governors,  mayors,  and  county  commis- 
sioners have  resisted  the  demands  for  collective  bargaining 
rights  that  their  organized  employes  placed  before  them. 
They  even  have  resisted  attempts  on  the  part  of  their 
employes  to  join  unions  of  their  own  choosing.  These 
elected  officials  have  not  hesitated  to  resort  to  every  anti- 
labor,  "union  busting"  device  known  to  open-shop  em- 
ployers in  industry.  They  have  employed  stool  pigeons 
and  sponsored  witch  hunts  to  weed  out  union  members, 
dismissed  union  leaders,  formed  company  unions,  and  ad- 
ministration-dominated associations;  they  have  sponsored 
jurisdictional  fights  between  AFL  and  CIO ;  they  have 
resorted  to  intimidation  and  discrimination  to  discourage 
and  destroy  trade  unionism  among  government  employes. 

In  many  communities,  government  employes  have  been 
persecuted  by  local  "Little  Dies  Committees."  In  Califor- 
nia, the  Yorty  Committee  succeeded  in  destroying  a  union 
of  3,500  members  in  the  State  Relief  Association.  In  New 


In  the  February  Midmonthly,  Ellis  Ranen,  industrial  rela- 
tions counselor  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Welfare,  put  forward  arguments  why  organized  civil  serv- 
ants cannot  bargain  collectively  with  their  employer  on 
the  same  basis  as  can  workers  in  private  industry.  This 
month,  a  national  union  leader  presents  his  case  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  by  public 
employes  on  the  same  terms  as  that  right  is  exercised  by 
industrial  wage  earners. 


York  City,  the  Department  of  Investigation,  under  Com- 
missioner Herlands,  employed  a  staff  of  thirty  investigators, 
used  stool  pigeons,  disrupted  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare  by  "grilling"  hundreds  of  workers,  and  finally 
fired  the  Negro  president  of  the  union.  The  Herlands  in- 
vestigation was  launched  after  persistent  demand  for  more 
adequate  collective  bargaining  between  the  union  and  the 
administration  created  a  practical  problem  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Efforts  to  organize  the  employes  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Sanitation  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the 
president  of  the  local,  and  the  suspension  and  fining  of 
scores  of  the  most  active  union  members.  When  these  acts 
of  intimidation  did  not  halt  the  growth  of  the  union,  a  dis- 
credited company  union  was  advised  by  the  administration 
to  secure  an  AFL  charter  and  then  was  given  sole  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights,  and  also  sole  organizing  rights,  in 
direct  violation  of  Mayor  La  Guardia's  stated  policy  that 
all  unions  be  given  equal  rights. 

The  strike  in  the  Department  of  Street  Railways  in  De- 
troit was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  city  administration  to 
prevent  the  transport  workers  in  DSR  from  joining  a  union 
of  their  own  choosing.  At  this  writing,  forty-six  trade 
unionists,  loyal  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Assistance,  are  fighting  to  regain  the  jobs  they 
lost  on  charges  that  were  concocted  after  a  two-year  secret 
spying  investigation. 

Such  facts  as  these  become  blurred  in  the  fog  of  philo- 
sophical discussion.  The  press,  traditionally  hostile  to  or- 
ganized labor,  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  spread  the 
fog,  to  help  the  anti-labor  employer.  Further,  organized 
reaction  is  tireless  in  its  effort  to  maintain  the  government 
service  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  open  shop,  to  afford  a 
base  from  which  to  rally  its  forces  for  an  attack  on  the  rest 
of  labor. 

Nor  are  anti-labor  forces  averse  to  creating  fog  on  their 
own  account.  Almost  at  the  height  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining dispute  between  the  Transport  Workers  Union 
and  the  New  York  City  administration,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Municipal  Law  Officers,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  issued  a  report 
on  the  "Power  of  Municipalities  to  Enter  into  Labor  Union 
Contracts."  Many  people  regard  this  report  as  the  counter- 
part of  the  Liberty  League  brief  on  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  The  document  purports  to  show  that  there  are 
legal  grounds  for  denying  to  government  workers  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining.  The  fact  that  this  report  was  not 
a  disinterested  inquiry  can  be  seen  not  only  from  the  un- 
supported conclusions  it  draws,  but  also  from  its  distortion 
and  suppression  of  evidence.  Union  experience  indicates 
that  few,  if  any,  government  officials  have  examined  this 
report  critically.  In  general,  it  is  put  to  the  uses  for  which 
it  was  planned — to  block  collective  bargaining.  Thus,  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  between  the  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Workers  of  America  and  the  city  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  was  held  up.  On  the  strength  of  this  re- 
port, the  right  to  organize  and  to  be  recognized  as  a  union 
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for  the  presentation  of  grievances  was  denied  to  the  em- 
ployes of  the  city  of  Yonkers. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  add  to  the  debate 
on  this  subject.  A  refutation  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers  is  in  the  files  of  the 
national  office  of  the  State,  County  and  Municipal  Work- 
ers of  America,  and  any  interested  reader  is  welcome  to 
study  it.  Yet  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  examine  here  some 
of  the  arguments  against  collective  bargaining  for  govern- 
ment employes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  refutation,  but  to 
reveal  the  anti-labor  attitude  they  express. 

MOST  frequent  is  the  argument  on  the  right  to  strike. 
The  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers 
in  its  treatise  cites  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  municipali- 
ties may  not  sign  collective  bargaining  agreements  with 
labor  unions  representing  municipal  employes:  "City  em- 
ployes have  no  right  to  strike  to  enforce  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  with  the  city." 

In  terms  of  logic,  the  argument  is  a  non-sequitur. 
Legally,  it  has  no  force.  The  notion  that  a  labor  contract 
to  be  valid  must  be  enforcible  by  strike  is  as  absurd  as  that 
a  money  damage  contract  to  be  valid  must  be  collectible. 
No  lawyer  would  question  the  validity  of  an  agreement  in- 
volving money  damages  even  though  both  parties  were 
penniless  and  judgment-proof  at  the  time  it  was  contracted. 
The  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  right  of  municipal 
workers  to  strike  throws  no  light  on  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  municipal  labor  contracts.  A  strike  is  one  of 
labor's  means  of  obtaining  adherence  to  its  contracts.  Labor 
employs  different  enforcement  methods  in  relation  to  differ- 
ing circumstances  and  conditions.  Today,  for  example,  all 
American  labor  has  agreed  not  to  strike,  yet  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  continue  to  be  signed. 

This  argument  is  interesting  not  because  of  its  peculiar 
logic  or  legal  validity,  but  because  of  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  urge  it.  It  is  the  attitude  of  one  who  says,  "I 
won't  sign  unless  you  force  me  to  sign."  That  was  pre- 
cisely the  attitude  of  such  open-shop  industrialists  as  Gird- 
ler,  Weir,  Grace,  and  Ford.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  government  official  feels  much  more  secure,  for  he  has 
converted  the  strike  into  a  weapon  for  his  own  use.  Let  us 
look  at  this  question  more  closely. 

The  government  employer  asserts  that  a  strike  against 
the  government  is  akin  to  insurrection.  Therefore,  if  the 
government  employe  strikes  he  is  subject  to  penalties.  But 
if  the  government  employe  refrains  from  striking,  he  is 
barred  from  the  collective  bargaining  rights  to  which  other 
citizens  are  entitled.  Can  a  more  effective  trap  be  devised 
for  trade  union  men  and  women?  Private  employers  look 
with  envy  on  the  government  employer — and  learn  by  ex- 
ample. I  believe  that  behind  the  pending  anti-strike  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  is  the  desire  of  certain  employers  to  enjoy 
the  seemingly  invulnerable  anti-labor  position  that  gov- 
ernment now  has. 

The  resistance  to  collective  bargaining  by  the  government 
employer  is  further  revealed  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
law.  It  is  argued  that  as  federal  and  state  statutes  pro- 
viding for  collective  bargaining  do  not  expressly  cover  gov- 
ernment employes,  this  omission  must  be  interpreted  as  a 
declaration  of  public  policy  outlawing  municipal  labor  con- 
tracts. In  support  of  this  contention,  two  contradictory  as- 
sertions are  made — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers,  by  the  same  spokes- 
man. On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  these  statutes  are  so  framed 


in  recognition  of  the  unbridgeable  difference  between  pub- 
lic and  private  employment;  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
constitute  a  legislative  intent  to  bar  labor  contracts  for  gov- 
ernment workers — in  other  words,  that  public  labor  con- 
tracts similar  to  private  contracts  could  be  devised. 

The  Wagner  and  "Little  Wagner"  acts  are  affected  by 
both  contentions.  These  acts  neither  reflect  the  supposed 
difference  between  public  and  private  employment  nor  do 
they  constitute  a  ban  on  public  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts. The  legislative  hearings  on  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  reveal  that  this  act  was  designed  to  force  re- 
calcitrant private  employers  to  recognize  the  rights  of  labor. 
The  federal  Congress  and  state  legislatures  were  not  likely 
to  assume  as  a  basis  for  legislation  that  the  federal  and 
local  governments  also  flout  labor's  rights.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  the  exclusion  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal  employes 
from  these  acts  supports  no  such  inferences  as  have  been 
drawn. 

Further,  it  is  contended  that  a  municipality  has  no  au- 
thority to  enter  into  labor  contracts  unless  expressly  so  em- 
powered by  law.  According  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Municipal  Law  Officers:  "Cities  are  creatures  of  limited 
powers  having  only  those  specifically  delegated  by  constitu- 
tion, charter,  and  statute,  and  power  to  sign  such  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  has  not  been  expressly  delegated 
to  cities,  except  in  a  very  limited  way  by  the  state  of 
Washington." 

If  this  were  true,  every  city  in  the  country  would  be  ham- 
strung in  the  normal  conduct  of  its  day  to  day  business.  If 
cities  may  operate  legally  only  under  express  powers  and 
not  under  implied  powers  as  well,  the  total  municipal  acts 
ultra  vires  in  one  day  would  be  staggering.  Fortunately, 
the  statement  is  not  true.  Implied  powers  are  recognized 
sources  of  legitimate  municipal  action,  and  the  implied  pow- 
ers of  municipalities  to  make  contracts  with  their  employes 
meets  every  legal  test  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  implied 
powers.  Considering  that  sound  employer-employe  rela- 
tions are  as  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  city  as  to  private 
industry,  can  it  be  seriously  advanced  that  the  establishment 
by  agreement  of  workable  labor  relations  is  not  implicit  in 
the  powers  of  the  city  to  administer  its  affairs?  The  shoe 
is  on  the  other  foot:  specific  statutory  authority  is  not  re- 
quired to  sanction  municipal  labor  contracts.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  power  exists  to  make  such  contracts  unless  they 
are  forbidden  by  specific  provisions  of  law. 

IT  is  easy  to  break  down  other  legal  and  philosophic 
bulwarks  from  behind  which  government  employers 
continue  to  belabor  the  government  worker.  But  it  is  more 
to  the  point  to  indicate  that  the  reason  why  the  government 
worker,  in  the  main,  is  denied  collective  bargaining  is  not 
a  matter  of  legal  prohibition  or  philosophic  universals  but 
rather  of  the  plain  fact  that  the  government  employer  is 
attempting  to  destroy  the  growing  trade  union  movement 
among  government  workers.  The  only  logic  government's 
interpretation  of  the  law  has  is  the  logic  of  a  fixed  policy 
to  this  end. 

New  York  City  offers  an  instance  worth  pondering.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  employes  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare  in  New  York  City  are  organized  in  the  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Workers  of  America.  Again  and 
again,  the  union's  request  for  sole  collective  bargaining  was 
denied  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  of  the  city  administra- 
tion prevented  the  granting  of  this  right  to  the  union.  It 
was  stated  that  the  policy  was  to  give  equal  recognition  to 
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all  organizations,  union  and  non-union,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  staff  members  they  represent.  The  union  knew 
that  this  policy  was  not  adhered  to  in  the  Department  of 
Sanitation,  where  the  Joint  Council  of  Sweepers  and  Driv- 
ers, a  company  union,  was  recognized  as  the  sole  bargaining 
agent.  Later  the  State,  County  and  Municipal  Workers 
of  America  instituted  an  organizing  drive  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitation.  Within  a  short  time,  4,400  sanitation 
men  paid  their  $1  initiation  fee  into  the  SCMWA,  which 
thus  became  the  majority  organization.  Xo  the  union  de- 
mand for  recognition,  not  sole  collective  bargaining  rights. 
Commissioner  Carey  of  the  Department  of  Sanitation  re- 
plied that  he  would  recognize  only  one  union,  that  such 
recognition  had  already  been  granted  to  the  Joint  Council 
of  Sweepers  and  Drivers,  that  he  had  been  doing  business 
satisfactorily  with  this  organization  for  many  years,  ana 
that  he  intended  to  continue  doing  business  only  with  tht 
Joint  Council  of  Sweepers  and  Drivers.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
course  of  the  dispute  between  the  Transport  Workers 
Union  and  the  Board  of  Transportation,  Mayor  La  Guar- 
dia  cited  the  city  policy  of  equal  recognition  to  all  organiza- 
tions as  a  reason  for  denying  sole  collective  bargaining 
rights  to  the  Transport  Workers  Union.  The  union's  pro- 
test against  this  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose"  practice  was 
ignored. 

Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  this  fight  of  gov- 
ernment employers  against  unions  is  related  to  the  drive  to 
reintroduce  the  spoils  system.  In  writing  in  The  Nation^ 
Sterling  D.  Spero  states: 

The  size  and  complexity  of  the  public  services  today  make 
the  old  method  of  dealing  with  personnel  problems — through 
legislation  and  informal  office  contact — at  once  too  rigid  and 
too  haphazard  for  satisfactory  results.  It  is  hard  to  think  that 
a  subway  or  power  plant  could  be  run  efficiently  with  work- 
ers constantly  asking  the  legislature  to  compel  management 
to  do  this  or  to  forbid  it  to  do  that.  Under  such  circum- 
stances all  the  civil  service  reform  in  the  world  could  not  keep 
these  enterprises  from  being  honeycombed  with  politics. 

Inherent  in  the  government  workers'  fight  for  collective 
bargaining  is  their  desire  to  free  themselves  from  domina- 
tion by  the  political  boss  and  club  house  loafer.  The  gov- 
ernment worker  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  far 
better  to  chance  the  hazards  of  a  fight  for  collective  bar- 
gaining rights,  entitling  him  to  negotiate  in  an  atmosphere 
of  independence  and  dignity,  rather  than  to  try  to  curry 
favor  with  political  hacks.  The  struggle  for  collective  bar- 
gaining is  a  drive  to  keep  the  service  free  from  the  spoils 
system  and  to  defend  the  merit  system.  If  the  government 
workers  lose  this  fight,  the  enemies  of  the  merit  system  will 
throw  back  the  administration  of  government  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  If  the  workers  win,  good  government  will  pre- 
vail. Thus,  before  any  politician  can  pervert  government 
to  his  own  uses,  he  must  first  get  rid  of  the  government 
workers'  union,  the  watchdog  of  the  merit  system  and  of 
proper  administration  of  government.  The  enemies  of  re- 
lief in  the  state  of  California  first  had  to  destroy  the  union 
of  SRA  employes  before  SRA  could  be  demolished.  Simi- 
larly, any  attack  on  the  merit  system  must  be  preceded  by 
attacks  on  the  organized  government  employes. 

By  the  same  token,  government  officials  who  uphold  the 
merit  system  and  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  good  gov- 
ernment, are  the  ones  who  permit  organization  of  their  em- 
ployes and  bargain  collectively  with  the  union  representa- 
tives. Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle,  formerly  counsel 
for  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  which  investigated 


the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  1938,  was  the  speaker 
at  a  gathering  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Cherokee 
and  Watts  Bar  Dams  in  the  Valley,  a  few  months  ago.  On 
that  occasion,  he  said : 

I  am  convinced  that  this  magnificent  accomplishment  is  in 
no  small  part  due  to  the  way  TVA  dealt  with  the  3,000  to 
4,000  workmen  on  the  job,  men  who  in  April  placed  132,030 
cubic  yards  of  concrete — one  cubic  yard  every  15  seconds;  who 
handled  200  cars  of  stone  and  sand  and  gravel  and  20  to  30 
cars  of  Portland  cement  a  day.  Representatives  of  organized 
labor  had  testified  before  the  Joint  Committee  that  "collec- 
tive bargaining  had  been  brought  to  a  pitch  of  excellence 
hitherto  never  achieved  on  any  other  government  enterprise." 
This  mutual  cooperation  has  made  the  men  who  operated  the 
machines,  poured  the  concrete,  moved  the  mountain  of  earth 
and  rock,  feel  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  tough  and  splendid 
joint  undertaking.  The  Authority's  agreement  with  the  fifteen 
unions  was  clear-cut  and  carried  out  by  both  sides.  The  agree- 
ment (signed  a  week  after  the  statute  became  law)  provided 
for  rapid  handling  of  jurisdictional  disputes,  employe  griev- 
ances, and  other  labor  disputes,  and  created  a  conference  ma- 
chinery of  men  and  management  which  has  successfully  de- 
termined all  labor  standards  and  settled  all  differences,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  training  program  for  employes,  and  a 
carefully  worked  out  program  to  prevent  accidents  and  pro- 
tect health.  On  both  sides  there  is  an  attitude  of  trust  and 
understanding. 

The  real  problem  is  full  recognition  by  the  labor  move- 
ment itself  that  the  solution  of  the  collective  bargaining 
issue  in  the  government  service  remains  one  of  labor's  most 
important  items  of  unfinished  business.  There  are  some  five 
million  federal,  state,  county,  and  municipal  workers  in 
the  United  States.  The  wages  of  the  majority  lag  behind 
the  wages  of  the  industrial  workers  in  private  industry. 
These  wages  are  static.  Rising  taxes  and  living  costs  fur- 
ther depress  the  government  employe's  standard  of  living. 
In  the  face  of  his  mounting  grievances,  the  government  em- 
ploye meets  with  an  obdurate  employer,  an  apathetic  pub- 
lic, and  a  labor  movement  only  recently  aware  of  his  prob- 
lem. These  five  million  workers  represent  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  working  population.  Of  each  nine  persons  gain- 
fully occupied  in  this  nation,  one  is  a  government  employe. 
The  labor  movement  must  ponder  the  question  of  how  long 
it  can  retain  collective  bargaining  rights,  wage  and  work- 
ing standards,  if  these  benefits  are  withheld  from  govern- 
ment workers. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  was  of  vital  importance  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  Today,  it  has  become  a  critical  neces- 
sity. The  nation  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  It 'is  vital  to  the  battle  of  production 
that  we  establish  an  unshakeable  unity  of  all  groups  de- 
termined to  beat  Hitler  and  his  puppets.  We  know  now 
that  a  "Cliveden  Set,"  appeasers  and  Copperheads  are  still 
in  our  midst.  These  enemies  of  national  unity  take  advan- 
tage of  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  people  to  sow  seeds 
of  doubt  and  dissension. 

Government  employes  are  loyal  public  servants,  eager 
to  play  their  part  in  winning  the  war.  Already  they  have 
contributed  to  civilian  defense,  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  Allied 
relief.  They  are  substantial  purchasers  of  defense  bonds, 
and  in  many  other  ways  they  are  participating  in  the  war 
effort.  But  the  government  employes  represent  a  source  of 
energy  not  yet  fully  utilized  in  the  national  task.  To  re- 
lease this  energy,  government,  the  public,  and  particularly 
the  labor  movement,  must  aid  these  employes  in  their  efforts 
to  redress  their  grievances  as  citizens  and  workers. 
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By  Rilla  Schroeder 


INDICATIONS  are  that  the  Administration  will  back  legislation  calling  for 
wide  expansion  of  the  social  security  program.  The  long  awaited  bill  is,  in 
fact,  drafted  and  presumably  at  the  White  House  needing  only  the  Presi- 
dent's final  approval  before  its  introduction. 

The  Social  Security  Board's  1941  report,  now  off  the  press,  assumes  that  in 
a  war  for  democracy  the  democratic  ideal  should  be  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened.  The  first  chapter  of  the  report  concludes:  "In  a  period  of  national 
stress  such  as  that  which  the  country  now  faces,  social  security  is  the  beacon 
which  affirms  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  lights  the  way  toward  the  further 
progress  of  a  democratic  people." 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York,  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  is 
now  back  at  his  office  and  the  Senate  bill  will  go  in  under  his  name.  Majority 
Leader  McCormack  may  sponsor  the  companion  bill  in  the  House,  although 
the  Massachusetts  member's  last  venture  in  legislative  social  security  (the  de- 
feated proposal  to  appropriate  $300,000,000  for  special  unemployment  benefits) 
created  an  uproar  that  he  found  most  discouraging. 

Introduction  of  the  bill,  of  course, 
does  not  insure  its  passage.  On  the  con- 
trary, unless  a  few  miracles  happen,  it 
may  never  get  further  than  the  House 
hopper.  Since  the  bill  touches  on  revenue 
it  must  originate  in  the  House.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  at 
present  very,  very  busy  with  the  tax 
problem.  Members  of  the  committee  ex- 
pect that  piece  of  work  to  occupy  their 
full  attention  until  late  in  July  or  early 
August.  Elections  are  in  November.  The 
two  months  interim  would  not  be  suffi- 


cient to  give  the  social  security  amend- 
ments the  attention  they  will  need,  even 
if  the  committee  members  were  willing 
to  forego  before-election  visits  back  to 
their  districts. 

«•      4      + 

PLANS  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED  FOR  A 
national  occupational  inventory  looking, 
at  long  last,  to  coordinated  use  of  the 
nation's  manpower  in  the  war  emergency. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  selective 
service  director,  has  stressed  repeatedly 
the  danger  of  taking  essential  industrial 
workers  for  military  or  naval  service. 
Speaking  in  Washington  in  March  he  in- 
dicated that,  in  the  future,  draft  defer- 
ments would  depend  upon  the  registrant's 
proper  place  in  the  war  effort  rather 
than  upon  his  dependents.  He  warned 
that  we  must  discipline  ourselves  to 
allow  more  effective  distribution  of  our 
men.  If  the  nation  fails  in  the  necessary 
self-discipline,  he  said,  the  government 
will  be  forced  to  allocate  all  manpower 
as  it  is  needed. 

Announcement  of  the  occupational  in- 
ventory by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
followed  close  upon  General  Hershey's 
warning.  Hereafter,  and  retroactive  to 
February  16,  selective  service  registrants 
will  be  given  questionnaires  examining 
their  possibilities  not  only  as  soldiers  but 
as  industrial  workers.  The  natural  se- 
quence will  be  assignment  to  the  role  for 


which  they  are  best  fitted.  To  date,  the 
inventory  includes  only  those  registering 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  That 
tomorrow  it  will  include  women  as  well 
as  men  seems  likely. 

Selective  service  boards  will  work  with 
state  and  local  employment  offices,  now 
functioning  smoothly  under  John  Cor- 
son's  direction  from  Washington.  Inci- 
dentally, the  federalization  of  the  state 
services  proved  a  much  less  difficult 
problem  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  inventory  starts  with  those  regis- 
tering February  16  but  later  will  be 
extended  to  all  previous  registrants,  ex- 
cept those  already  in  active  service. 

The  program  seeks  to  minimize  the 
serious  labor  shortage  of  next  fall.  Al- 
ready the  shortage  is  making  itself  felt. 
In  1941  the  number  of  workers  in  de- 
fense and  in  the  armed  forces  increased 
by  about  6,500,000.  This  year  nearly 
13,000,000  more  workers  will  be  drawn 
into  war  production  and  the  military 
service.  More  than  half  of  the  1941 
increase  was  made  possible  by  the  re- 
duction in  unemployment.  Another  50 
percent  cut  in  the  latter,  plus  new  en- 
trants into  the  labor  market  and  other 
labor  reserves,  may  yield  5,000,000  addi- 
tional workers  for  this  year.  To  find 
the  remaining  8,000,000  is  the  job  facing 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 
»  *  •» 

THE  TOLAN  COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON 
"problems  of  evacuation  of  citizens  and 
aliens  from  military  areas"  (affection- 
ately known  in  the  committee  as  the 
"Jap"  report)  views  with  alarm  sug- 
gestions that  Germans  and  Italians  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment  being 
handed  out  to  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  says,  in  brief:  "Indeed,  this 
committee  is  prepared  to  say  that  any 
such  proposal  is  out  of  the  question  if 
we  intend  to  win  this  war." 


The  committee  concedes  that  mass 
evacuation  of  the  West  Coast's  Japanese 
is  necessary,  but  is  inclined  to  be  grim 
regarding  certain  incidents  of  the  great 
exodus.  It  strongly  urges  that  greater 
efforts  be  made  and  made  now  to  protect 
the  interests  of  these  people,  many  of 
them  good  and  loyal  Americans,  from  the 
wolves  that  have  found  their  predicament 
profitable. 

The  committee  is  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Executive  Order  of  February 
19  (giving  the  Secretary  of  War  author- 
ity to  designate  certain  areas  as  military 
reservations  and  for  the  deportation  from 
such  areas  of  certain  aliens)  and  ap- 
proves the  War  Relocation  Authority 
set  up  March  18.  The  evacuation,  says 
the  report,  has  been  ordered  by  the  mili- 
tary and  carried  out  as  a  matter  of 
military  necessity.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government 
to  protect  and  provide  for  the  victims  of 
the  necessity. 

The  committee,  in  making  its  investi- 
gation, communicated  with  the  governors 
of  a  number  of  states  in  an  effort  to 
ascertain  where  the  aliens  could  be 
moved.  Of  the  replies  received,  only 
two  agreed  to  take  the  evacues  and  those 
two  agreed  to  do  so  ...  in  concentration 
camps. 

•»       •       •» 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  SECOND  EFFORT 
to  secure  assistance  for  war  displaced 
workers  received  short  shrift  at  the 
hands  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee whose  members  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  5  the  President's  budget 
request  for  $100,000,000  for  WPA  to 
take  care  of  them. 

The  $750,000  allocated  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  relief  of  dependents 
of  civilians  affected  by  enemy  action  out- 
side the  United  States  is  being  handled 
through  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Bureau.  The  allotments  are 
based  on  the  monthly  earnings  of  the 
missing  breadwinner.  Five  million  dollars 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  President  for 
the  civilian  sufferers  from  the  battles  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  Wake,  and  Guam,  but 
the  fund  will  be  entirely  inadequate  as 
the  situation  develops.  Legislation,  ap- 
parently, will  be  badly  needed. 

*         4         * 
THE     MANHANDLING    GIVEN     THE     FARM 

Security  Administration  in  the  House 
will  be  corrected,  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
Senate.  The  campaign  against  FSA  set  a 
new  low  in  such  all-too-familiar  pro- 
cedures. Thus  Dirksen  of  Illinois  charges 
that  the  agency  is  conducting  a  program 
which  resembles  "collective  farming  in 
communistic  Russia." 
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Agencies  as  Employers 

A  BILL  to  exempt  all  employes  of  non-profit  organiza- 
•L  V.  tions  from  the  state  minimum  wage  law  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Ne\v  York  legislature.  In  the  fall  of  1940, 
when  minimum  wage  orders  were  issued  for  hotel  and 
camp  workers,  a  representative  of  Catholic  charities,  speak- 
ing also  for  the  YMCA,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  protested  the  application  of  all  minimum  wage 
orders  to  employes  of  religious  and  social  agencies.  The 
State  Labor  Department  held  that  the  agencies  were  cov- 
ered, since  the  law  exempts  only  domestic  service  and  farm 
work. 

The  investigation  on  which  the  hotel  board  based  its 
minimum  wage  recommendation  revealed  that  30  percent 
of  the  women  employed  by  non-profit  agencies  in  New 
York  in  this  class  of  work  were  paid  less  than  $10  a  week; 
23  percent  of  them  less  than  25  cents  an  hour.  The  wage 
orders  set  higher  minimum  levels  than  these. 

The  Condon  bill  now  proposes  a  blanket  exemption  from 
the  minimum  wage  law  for  any  employment  by  an  agency 
"organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, moral,  and  mental  improvement  or  educational 
purposes.  .  .  ."  The  measure  is  being  opposed  by  many 
individuals  and  groups  that  have  been  active  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  social  legislation  in  New  York  and  in 
helping  safeguard  its  administration. 

The  First  Evacues 

EWEST  of  this  country's  pioneer  stories  had  its 
beginnings  on  March  23  when  1,000  young  men 
of  Japanese  extraction  left  the  West  Coast  for  the  interior 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  1 12,000  Japanese-Americans  and 
Japanese  nationals  who  are  to  follow  in  the  greatest  en- 
forced migration  in  United  States  history.  [See  page  99.] 
According  to  a  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times, 
willingness,  cooperation  and  even  the  spirit  of  adventure 
characterized  the  attitude  of  this  volunteer  vanguard,  com- 
prised largely  of  American  citizens,  which  traveled  the  230 
miles  to  the  Owens  Valley  reception  center  by  train  and 
motor  convoy,  under  army  escort.  The  only  threat  to  the 
smoothness  of  the  plan  came  not  from  the  men  involved 
by  the  accident  of  ancestry  but  from  building  trades  work- 
men at  the  camp  who  threatened  to  strike  if  any  of  the 
evacues  were  allowed  to  engage  in  constructing  their  new 
quarters. 

The  Owens  Valley  center,  situated  on  6,000  acres  of 
once  fertile  but  long-neglected  land,  is  to  be  the  temporary 
home  of  10,000  evacues — men,  women,  and  children — 
awaiting  resettlement  elsewhere.  The  advance  contingent 
will  till  the  soil  and  plant  the  crops  to  help  feed  this  siz- 
able community  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  self-supporting 
with  farm  work  and  small  industries  developed  on  a 
community  basis.  Working  residents  will  receive  credit 
on  the  camp  books  for  $50  to  $95  per  month,  depending 
on  their  skill.  Each  will  be  charged  $15  a  month  for 
"subsistence"  with  additional  charges  for  "extras"  pur- 
chased at  the  camp  canteen.  Any  accumulated  credit  will 


be  paid  to  the  evacue  when  he  leaves  the  center.  Though 
families  will  have  their  own  apartments  in  the  prefabri- 
cated buildings  now  being  erected,  they  will  eat  in  com- 
munity dining  rooms  served  by  community  kitchens.  Other 
facilities  will  include  a  library,  movies,  athletic  fields,  and 
a  fifty-bed  hospital  staffed  by  Japanese  doctors  and  nurses. 
Law  and  order  within  the  center  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  evacues  themselves  under  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  temper  in  which  the  volunteers,  both  native  and 
foreign  born,  who  arrived  at  Owens  Valley  last  month 
have  already  swung  into  the  fight  with  the  dried  up  soil 
would  indicate  that  they  came,  as  the  Kashu  Mainichi, 
Los  Angeles  newspaper,  put  it  "without  bitterness  or 
rancor,  not  as  flag-wavers,  but  as  men  who  wanted  to  show 
their  loyalty  in  deeds  not  words."  In  this  situation  the 
American-born  among  them  were  put  to  an  extra  test,  for 
this  was  the  spirit  in  which  they  cooperated  with  the  fed- 
eral government  in  carrying  out  a  wholesale  program  that 
encroaches  deeply  on  their  individual  rights  as  citizens. 

American  Seamen 

WHAT  this  country  has  at  stake  today  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  sound  industrial  relations  in  its 
merchant  marine  is  emphasized  in  the  notable  supplemen- 
tary report  submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  as  the 
final  act  of  the  Maritime  Labor  Board.  After  three  years 
of  steadily  widening  usefulness,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Robert  W.  Bruere,  this  agency  has  been  liquidated  by 
Congress.  In  its  brief  span,  the  board  brought  maritime 
employers  and  their  employes  to  a  level  of  civilized  indus- 
trial relations  "as  noteworthy  as  they  had  been  notorious." 
As  the  report  points  out,  "Today,  morale  in  our  merchant 
marine  is  evidenced  by  the  way  seamen  risk  their  lives  in 
their  country's  first  line  of  defense." 

The  report  points  to  the  centuries  during  which  "seamen 
were  held  by  the  courts  to  be  wards  of  the  State" ;  it  was 
not  until  1915  that  in  the  United  States  "their  right  to 
the  guarantees  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  specific- 
ally recognized  even  by  the  Congress." 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Maritime  Labor  Board  in 
1938,  Congress  sought  to  "encourage"  the  development  of 
collective  bargaining  between  seamen  and  their  employers. 
"The  response  of  the  seamen  particularly,  even  to  this 
halting  recognition  of  their  capacity  for  self-government, 
has  been  remarkable,"  the  report  states.  "Under  their 
driving  initiative  collective  bargaining  has  made  strides 
not  only  in  the  offshore  trades  but  coastwise  and  even  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  stronghold  of  the  non-union  shop." 

There  was  a  comparable  development  during  the  first 
World  War,  but  in  the  post-war  reaction  "the  Seamen's 
Union  went  to  pot  with  the  hundreds  of  vessels  that 
were  left  to  rust  in  the  mud  off  Jones  Point  in  the  Hudson, 
along  Solomon's  Island  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  elsewhere. 
The  general  demoralization  spread  along  the  docks  and 
among  the  longshoremen,  breeding  strikes  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, gross  racketeering." 
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Now,  the  report  points  out,  Congress  has  summarily  cut 
short  its  responsibility  "for  the  development  of  'a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
federal  policy  .  .  .  for  the  stabilization  of  maritime  labor 
relations.'  "  In  a  time  when  the  issue  of  the  war  hinges  on 
the  efficiency  of  American  ships  and  the  morale  of  Amer- 
ican seamen,  maritime  labor  relations  are  to  be  left  to 
"improvisation  by  administrative  agencies." 

In  the  mechanics  of  production,  American  experts  make 
full  use  of  experience  and  of  sound  advances  in  process  and 
equipment.  We  fail  to  use  comparable  skill  and  energy  in 
dealing  with  "the  human  factor."  Here  is  a  chief  cause  of 
friction  in  industry.  Now  the  same  shortsightedness 
threatens  the  smooth  functioning  of  vital  supply  lines  to 
the  overseas  battlefronts. 

Drug  Conservation 

THE  500,000  ounces  of  quinine,  ordered  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  that  went  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  last  month  point  up  the  serious  situation 
the  country  may  one  day  face  in  regard  to  some  highly- 
important  drugs.  The  Netherlands  Indies  has  been  the 
source  of  90  percent  of  the  world's  supply  of  cinchona 
bark,  from  which  quinine  is  produced.  Although  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  year's  supply  of  the  drug  is  now  on  hand  in 
this  country,  government  officials  are  making  every  effort 
to  determine  the  availability  of  substitutes  for  a  medicine 
particularly  needed  by  an  army  stationed  in  the  tropics. 
The  German  patents  for  atabrine,  the  only  synthetic  sub- 
stitute known,  are  held  in  this  country  by  the  Winthrop 
Chemical  Company.  Complicating  any  moves  to  break  this 
control  is  the  company's  connection  with  the  I.  G.  Farben- 
industrie,  whose  properties  are  about  to  be  put  under  the 
administration  of  the  Office  of  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian. 

The  government  also  has  taken  steps  to  offset  the  pos- 
sibility of  shortages  in  other  important  medicines  by  re- 
quiring individual  licenses  for  their  export.  Among  those 
affected  are  arsphenamine,  necessary  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis;  the  various  forms  of  sulfa  drugs,  which  have 
revolutionized  the  treatment  of  many  infectious  diseases; 
digitalis,  used  in  the  treatment  of  heart  disease;  and  many 
others.  A  threatened  shortage  in  Vitamin  A — extracted 
from  fish  liver  oils,  75  percent  of  which  formerly  came 
from  Japan — is  being  met  by  a  War  Production  Board 
order  regulating  the  number  of  units  which  may  be  in- 
cluded in  a  multi-vitamin  tablet. 

Farm  Service 

ONE  ot  the  serious  labor  shortages  threatening  this 
country's  war  effort  is  the  scarcity  of  farm  workers 
occasioned  by  the  draining  off  of  farmers'  sons  and  hired 
hands  into  munitions  industries  and  the  army.  Consequently 
many  eyes  will  be  turned  with  interest  next  month  in  the 
direction  of  Vermont,  setting  of  the  first  voluntary  experi- 
ment to  combat  this  threat.  On  May  15  a  contingent  of 
the  Volunteer  Land  Corps,  a  voluntary  non-profit  organiza- 
tion formed  to  recruit  persons  for  farm  service  during  the 
summer,  will  start  to  work.  They  will  go  to  individual 
farms  where  their  work  and  living  arrangements  will  be 
supervised  by  Land  Corps  field  assistants  and  by  county 
committees  of  leading  farmers,  county  agents,  and  repre- 


sentatives of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Men  and 
boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  will  engage  in 
heavy  work  such  as  haying  and  threshing;  women  and 
girls  from  sixteen  to  forty,  in  lighter  work  such  as  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardening  and  canning.  All  will  be  paid  the 
same  wages  as  trainees  in  the  army — $21  a  month  and 
maintenance.  They  will  be  subject  to  the  disciplines  of 
hard  manual  labor  but  will  have  opportunities  for  social 
activities  with  local  residents  and  for  planned  group  dis- 
cussions with  agricultural  experts  and  others.  Their  num- 
bers will  be  augmented  on  June  1  by  a  second  group  of 
volunteers  and  June  15  by  a  third  group. 

Although  the  farm  labor  shortage  exists  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  the  sponsors  of  the  Volunteer  Land 
Corps  are  confining  their  experiment  to  one  state  in  order 
not  to  "bite  off  more  than  they  can  chew."  Vermont  was 
chosen  because  of  its  status  as  "almost  purely  agricultural" 
and  its  40  percent  farm  labor  shortage,  and  also  because  of 
the  close  association  many  of  the  sponsors  have  had  with 
its  people,  an  association  which  has  facilitated  the  active 
cooperation  of  farmers  and  officials  in  the  project.  Chair- 
man of  the  VLC  is  Dorothy  Thompson.  Other  officers  are 
Herbert  Agar,  Peter  Grimm,  George  Havell,  and  Nancy 
Blaine.  Arthur  Root  is  the  executive  officer.  Headquarters 
are  at  8  West  40  Street,  New  York. 

The  Reader  Is  Always  Right 

WHO  would  have  thought  that  a  single  page  in  this 
sober  journal  of  social  work  could  be  so  vulnerable? 
In  the  March  Mid  (page  77)  was  a  dead-pan  little  piece 
"Caveat  Canum!"  [sic]  by  Harry  Miller,  in  which  the 
social  worker's  approach  to  the  "sinister  problem"  of  the 
client's  vicious  dog  was  discussed  in  the  lofty  terminology 
of  case  work.  The  author  suggested  that  a  "swift  business- 
like blow  across  the  canine  cranium  [would]  produce  a 
calming  effect,"  but  admitted  that  such  direct  action  would 
frustrate  the  dog's  "free  expression  of  personality."  The 
editors  of  this  sober  journal  thought  only,  Heaven  help 
them,  that  the  little  spoof  on  the  social  worker  was  amusing 
and  just  to  be  smart  they  reached  into  their  distant  pasts 
and  produced,  as  a  title,  a  Latin  phrase  which  they  fondly 
hoped  meant  "Let  the  Dog  Beware." 

Well!!! 

First  came  a  letter  from  a  valued  subscriber  of  years' 
standing  protesting  against  a  "magazine  of  The  Survey's 
dignity  and  high  standard  stooping  so  low  in  an  effort  at 
cheap  humor  as  to  countenance  cruelty  and  brutality  to 
animals." 

While  this  letter  was  passing  briskly  around  from  desk 
to  desk  came  two  more  from  faithful  readers,  both  of  them 
protesting  not  our  humor  but  our  Latin.  Said  one,  "I  am 
sure  you  did  not  mean  'Caveat  Canum'  but  'Caveat 
Canem,'  for  you  and  all  of  us  know  that  the  word  is  a 
third  and  not  a  second  declension  noun."  Said  the  other: 
"If,  as  the  verb  indicates,  the  author  is  fearful  of  the  dog's 
welfare  then  should  not  the  title  have  read  'Caveat  Cam's'  ? 
But  if  he  is  truly  concerned  with  protection  of  the  social 
worker,  then  the  title  must  read  'Cave  Canem.'  As  it  is, 
I  fear  you  have  succeeded  only  in  admonishing  her  to 
watch  out  for  the  old  man — 'Caveat  Canum'." 

We  don't  know  where  all  this  leaves  Mr.  Miller  bv'  ™e 
know  where  it  leaves  us — in  a  dazed  condition,  in  the 
doghouse  with  the  dog. 
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The  Social  Front 


The  Public's  Health 


'"TESTS  of  the  long  awaited  national 
program  for  physical  rehabilitation  of 
army  rejectees  are  soon  to  be  made  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement  from  the  National 
Headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Under  the  plan,  rejectees  in  the 
test  areas  whose  disabilities  are  certified 
by  the  army  as  remediable  will  be  eligible 
to  undergo  treatment  at  government  ex- 
pense by  physicians  and  dentists  of  their 
own  choosing.  However,  the  rejectee's 
choice  must  be  made  from  a  panel  of 
professional  men  designated  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  as  qualified  to  ren- 
der treatment.  Any  physician  or  dentist 
can  receive  from  his  local  Selective  Serv- 
ice Board  an  application  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program.  Lists  of  the  quali- 
fied will  be  submitted  by  the  state  selec- 
tive service  to  national  headquarters.  A 
date  for  the  inauguration  of  the  program 
on  a  national  scale  will  be  set  after  the 
results  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  ex- 
periments have  been  evaluated. 

These  experiments  are  in  line  with  the 
order  signed  in  January  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  director  of  Selective 
Service,  amending  the  selective  service 
regulations  to  provide  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  remedial  defects  of  rejectees  at 
government  expense.  Under  the  order 
the  decision  of  "whether  it  is  practicable 
to  remedy  such  defects  of  the  registrant 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost"  is  left  up  to  the  local  board 
"with  one  or  more  of  its  examining  phy- 
sicians or  dentists  present  as  advisers." 
Should  the  registrant  refuse  to  undergo 
remedial  treatment  "his  defects  may  be 
waved  and  in  such  event  he  will  be  sub- 
ject to  induction  into  the  armed  forces." 
The  order  requires  that  reports  on  the 
completion  of  rehabilitation  be  submitted 
by  physicians  participating  in  the  program 
and  provides  for  the  reappearance  of  re- 
habilitated registrants  before  the  examin- 
ing board. 

Hemisphere  Plans — A  new  division  of 
health  and  sanitation  was  organized  last 
month  in  the. Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  with  Dr.  George  C.  Dunham, 
specialist  in  tropical  medicine,  designated 
as  director.  The  division  will  undertake 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries 
vital  to  hemisphere  defense,  such  as  the 
regulation  of  water  supply  and  waste  dis- 
po'  systems,  the  buildiilg  of  hospitals 
in  defense  areas,  the  training  of  health 
and  sanitation  specialists.  The  OIAA 


already  has  sent  a  tropical  medicine  spe- 
cialist and  a  sanitary  engineer  to  the  ter- 
ritory around  Quito  and  Guayaquil  in 
Ecuador,  an  area  holding  potentialities 
for  the  development  of  rubber  and  other 
supplies  essential  to  the  war  effort.  .  .  . 
The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
recently  organized  an  Inter-American 
Division  with  the  purpose  of  fostering 
friendship  and  understanding  between 
medical  men  of  the  Americas.  In  line 
with  this  policy  the  Academy  has  placed 
in  its  Bureau  of  Clinical  Information  a 
Spanish  physician  who  speaks  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  English,  to  be  available 
to  visitors  from  neighboring  countries. 

Against  Cancer —  The  Women's  Field 
Army  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer  this  month  begins  its 
annual  spring  campaign  for  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  against  this  dread  disease. 
The  society  lately  has  been  concentrating 
its  educational  efforts  on  disseminating 
the  message  that  "cancer  can  be  cured" 
in  the  hope  of  driving  home  the  impor- 
tance of  early  diagnosis. 

The  White  Plague — Indications  that 
tuberculosis,  which  rides  with  the  four 
horsemen,  begins  its  journey  in  the  period 
of  war  preparation  can  be  found  in  the 
1941  incidence  rates  for  New  York  City, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Phila- 
delphia, all  of  which  showed  increases 
over  1940,  one  as  high  as  23  percent.  In 
New  York  City  tuberculosis  incidence 
was  2  percent  higher  in  1941  than  in 
1940  and  4  percent  higher  in  the  first 
seven  weeks  of  1942  than  in  the  same 
period  in  1941. 

Group  Health — The  \Vhite  Cross, 
Massachusetts'  voluntary  medical  service 
plan  which  got  off  to  a  promising  start 
a  little  over  two  years  ago  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  December  1940,  page  367], 
has  had  so  many  of  its  participating  phy- 
sicians called  to  military  service  that  it 
has  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  op- 
eration as  of  April  30.  As  far  as  can  be 
determined  this  is  the  only  group  health 
plan  so  seriously  affected  by  the  present 
shortage  of  physicians.  .  .  .  Late  in  Feb- 
ruary, hearings  were  begun  on  the  ap- 
peal of  the  American  Medical  Association 
against  the  decision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Federal  Court  which  last 
spring  found  the  association  guilty  of  op- 
erating in  "restraint  of  trade"  against 
Washington's  Group  Health  Association. 


This  marks  the  fourth  year  since  the  fed- 
eral government  first  instituted  proceed- 
ings in  the  case.  In  the  meantime  Wash- 
ington hospitals  have  lifted  their  AMA- 
instigated  ban  against  the  Group  Health 
Association,  which  has  steadily  expanded 
its  membership  and  services. 

Civilian  Casualties —  An  emergency 
hospital  program  recently  worked  out  by 
joint  agreement  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense provides  for  the  reimbursement  by 
the  federal  government  of  hospitals  car- 
ing for  civilians  injured  by  enemy  action. 
All  voluntary  and  governmental  hospi- 
tals are  eligible  to  serve  as  Casualty  Re- 
ceiving Hospitals  in  the  event  of  an  em- 
ergency. Certain  hospitals  and  "other 
appropriate  institutions"  in  "safe  areas" 
are  to  be  designated  as  Emergency  Base 
Hospitals  for  the  reception  of  casualties 
or  other  patients  evacuated  frojn  Cas- 
ualty Receiving  Hospitals.  In  addition 
to  federal  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
care,  the  Emergency  Base  Hospitals  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  loan  of  fed- 
erally owned  medical  equipment  and  the 
service  of  physicians  to  be  commissioned 
in  the  reserve  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  The  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  OCD  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  state  and  local  authorities.  It  will 
be  financed  through  funds  made  available 
to  the  federal  security  administrator 
from  the  President's  emergency  fund. 

May  Day —  For  the  fifteenth  consecu- 
tive year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  designated  May  1  as  Child 
Health  Day.  In  this  year's  proclamation 
President  Roosevelt  has  urged  that  the 
communities  throughout  the  country  ex- 
ert every  effort  to  have  all  children  im- 
munized before  that  date  against  diph- 
theria and  smallpox,  "the  two  diseases 
for  which  we  have  the  surest  means  of 
prevention." 

Colds — Twenty-eight  out  of  every  hun- 
dred American  children  under  the  age  of 
ten  suffered  from  colds  during  the  week 
ending  February  24,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  American  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  which,  during  that  week, 
made  its  fourth  survey  of  the  cold  inci- 
dence in  the  nation.  Altogether  23,000,- 
000  adults  and  children  throughout  the 
country  were  estimated  to  have  colds 
during  the  period.  This  was  5,000,000 
more  than  in  the  period  of  the  previous 
survey,  the  week  ending  December  24, 
1941,  and  10,000,000  more  than  at  the 
time  of  the  first  survey,  the  week  ending 
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October  11.  The  region  composed  of  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states 
has  consistently  had  the  lowest  rate  of 
incidence,  while  the  place  of  the  other 
regions  has  varied  with  the  period  of  the 
survey.  Breakdowns  according  to  age 
groups  show  cold  incidence  among  chil- 
dren under  ten  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  among  adults. 

About  V.  D. —  The  admission  rate  of 
venereal  disease  cases  in  the  army  rose 
to  42.5  per  1,000  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1941 — the  first  year  of  "mobili- 
zation" and  the  draft — from  the  previous 
year's  rate  of  29.6  per  1,000,  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  Maj.  Gen.  James 
C.  Magee,  surgeon  general  of  the  army. 
The  report  offers  as  part  explanation  of 
the  increased  rate  the  theory  that  many 
cases  in  the  incubation  stage  escaped  de- 
tection at  the  soldiers'  induction  in  spite 
of  the  thorough  pre-induction  physical  ex- 
aminations. Other  explanations  offered 
are  the  discontinuance  of  the  policy  of 
court  martial  of  soldiers  developing  ven- 


ereal disease  after  neglecting  to  take  pro- 
phylaxis, and  local  conditions  in  com- 
munities unprepared  for  the  sudden  con- 
centration of  soldiers  on  their  outskirts. 
...  In  contrast  to  the  army,  the  navy 
has  been  able  to  report  a  7  percent  de- 
cline in  its  venereal  disease  rate  for  1941 
from  the  rate  for  1940.  The  present 
navy  syphilis  rate  of  5.93  per  1,000  rep- 
resents a  36  percent  drop  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  has  reached  the  lowest  point 
in  the  past  forty  years.  However,  the 
navy  rate  for  gonorrhea,  a  far  more 
prevalent  disease  than  syphilis,  has  failed 
to  show  a  corresponding  drop.  .  .  .  Re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  the  first 
1,000,000  men  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  showed  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  having 
the  lowest  rate  of  syphilis  incidence 
among  selectees  of  any  city  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  population  of  250,000  or  over. 
Rochester,  which  in  1913  established  a 
municipal  syphilis  control  program,  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  to  set  up  a  munici- 
pal syphilis  treatment  clinic. 


War  and  Welfare 


^TIGHTENED  policies  of  the  War 
Department  make  death  or  disability 
of  a  member  of  a  soldier's  family  the 
only  grounds  for  dependency  release 
from  service.  Recent  regulations  sur- 
rounding the  circumstances  of  such  re- 
leases, forwarded  by  the  department  to 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services,  stipulate  that  death  or  dis- 
ability is  not  sufficient  ground  for  re- 
lease unless  it  results  in  dependency,  on 
the  soldier,  of  any  of  the  following: 
wife,  children,  father,  mother,  brothers, 
sister,  or  a  relative  who  has  stood  in 
loco  parentis  to  the  soldier  prior  to  his 
enlistment.  Pregnancy  of  the  soldier's 
wife  is  not  considered  a  disability  for 
which  release  may  be  authorized.  On  the 
other  hand,  releases  of  eligible  men  are 
not  to  be  disapproved  because  of  doubt 
of  the  man's  ability  to  support  his  fam- 
ily. Complete  discharges  are  no  longer 
being  granted,  the  released  soldier  being 
transferred  to  a  reserve  component  of' 
the  army.  ...  A  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  rules,  regulations,  procedures, 
and  agreements  which  affect  public  wel- 
fare departments  in  their  relation  to  the 
families  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  is 
contained  in  "Information  on  Military 
Service,"  a  mimeographed  bulletin  issued 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  dis- 
tribution to  local  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic welfare  and  chairmen  of  boards  of 
child  welfare.  The  contents  includes 
chapters  on  the  use  of  records  in  the  se- 
lective service  system,  allotments  of  pay, 
responsibility  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  men  in  service,  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  amendments  to  selective 
service  regulations,  composition  of  land 


and  naval  services,  release  from  active 
duty,  national  service  life  insurance,  and 
other  pertinent  subjects.  Useful  appen- 
dices include  excerpts  from  Selective 
Service  Regulations,  American  Red  Cross 
announcements,  the  Public  Welfare 
News. 

The  USO — May  11  is  the  date  set  for 
the  second  nationwide  money  raising 
campaign  of  the  United  Service  Organi- 
zations. The  new  campaign  is  made  nec- 
essary by  the  fact  that  the  $14,365,161 
subscribed  last  year  will  be  exhausted  by 
the  end  of  May.  At  the  middle  of  last 
month  the  USO  had  407  clubhouses  and 
163  smaller  units  in  operation  through- 
out the  country  and  in  America's  over- 
seas bases.  In  addition  to  the  units  and 
clubhouses,  it  also  operates  six  "emer- 
gency" services:  service  to  troops  on 
maneuvers;  service  to  troops  in  transit; 
service  to  troops  on  detached  duty; 
Camp  Shows,  Inc. ;  the  Victory  Book 
Campaign;  the  USO  Citizen's  Commit- 
tees. The  latter  is  a  new  enterprise  made 
up  of  volunteer  groups  for  service  to 
troops  in  communities  where  there  are 
no  USO  centers.  Although  the  USO 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
recreational  services  and  facilities  for  de- 
fense workers  as  well  as  for  men  in  the 
armed  forces,  soldiers  and  sailors  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  lion's  share — nearly 
95  percent — of  the  money  spent.  A 
breakdown  of  expenditures  shows  the 
USO  dollar  being  spent  in  the  following 
proportions:  military  clubhouses  and  units 
operating  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  53.4  percent; 
overseas  clubhouses  and  units,  3.9  per- 
cent; urban  leave-area  services,  6.2  per- 
cent; six  "emergency"  services,  17  per- 


cent; war  industry  worker  units,  5.6 
percent;  program  direction  through  six 
member  agencies,  4.5  percent;  coopera- 
tion with  federal  public  health  and  wel- 
fare programs,  .4  percent;  national  cam- 
paign aid  to  5,200  communities,  4.2  per- 
cent; USO  national  administration,  2.4 
percent;  special  services  contingency,  2.4 
percent.  ...  A  National  Women's  Com- 
mittee for  the  USO  was  organized  last 
month  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Maurice  T.  Moore,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  New  York  women's  division  of 
the  United  China  Relief.  The  new  com- 
mittee will  mobilize  American  women 
not  only  for  money-raising  in  the  coming 
USO  campaign  but  also  for  contributing 
personal  services,  particularly  to  families 
of  men  in  the  armed  forces. 

Tires  and  Cars — New  provisions  in  tire 
rationing  regulations  issued  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  place  em- 
ployes of  local  welfare  agencies  using 
their  cars  on  essential  official  business  in 
the  List  B  priority  class,  making  them 
eligible  for  the  purchase  of  recapped  and 
retreaded  tires.  Public  welfare  employes 
are  also  eligible  under  OPA  regulations 
to  purchase  new  automobiles.  Tires  and 
cars,  however,  can  be  had  only  if  used 
"principally  for  official  functions  and 
only  when  such  functions  cannot,  because 
of  the  lack  of  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities, be  performed  without  the  use  of 
such  cars."  Welfare  workers,  stationed 
in  an  office  all  day,  who  use  their  cars 
only  to  drive  to  and  from  work,  will  not 
be  eligible  for  certificates  of  purchase. 

The  Red  Cross — Last  month  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  announced  that  its  an- 
nual membership  roll  call  will  not  be 
held  in  the  tall  of  1942  but  will  be  post- 
poned to  take  place  simultaneously  with 
the  next  war  fund  campaign  early  in 
1943.  The  change  of  plans  has  been  made 
"in  an  effort  to  relieve  in  some  measure 
the  increasing  burden  on  men  and  women 
in  all  communities  who  are  engaged  in 
money  raising  efforts  during  wartime." 
.  .  .  "Suggestions  on  Feeding  in  a  Disas- 
ter," an  ARC  pamphlet,  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  aid  Red  Cross  chapters  in  set- 
ting up  a  canteen  during  a  disaster,  but 
may  also  serve  a  need  of  other  commu- 
nity groups  concerned  with  civilian  de- 
fense. Besides  instructions  on  organiza- 
tional and  housekeeping  procedures  the 
booklet  contains  emergency  menus,  large 
quantity  recipes  and  tables  useful  in  the 
requisitioning  and  purchasing  of  food 
supplies.  From  the  ARC  headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Case  Work  and  the  FBI — A  new  com- 
mittee on  confidential  information  has 
been  formed  by  the  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  case  workers'  responsibility  in 
acquainting  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
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vestigation  with  information  on  subver- 
sive activities  brought  to  their  attention 
through  clients.  Pending  the  completion 
of  the  report,  the  association  has  of- 
fered several  suggestions  to  its  member 
agencies,  among  them : 

The  information  sought  by  FBI  agents 
is  usually  factual  and  if  not  given  freely 
by  social  agencies  can  be  obtained 
through  subpoena  of  the  record. 

Public  interest  in  a  war  period  must, 
at  times,  supersede  the  case  workers' 
responsibility  in  safeguarding  the  con- 
fidence of  clients. 

An  agency  is  under  no  obligation  to 
permit  the  record  itself  to  be  read  and 
will  find  it  advisable  to  assign  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  the  FBI  either 
to  the  executive  or  to  one  staff  member. 

Only  definite  evidence,  such  as  an 
overt  act  of  sabotage  or  other  act  of 
treasonable  intent  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  FBI. 

Education 

A  NEW  bill  providing  federal  aid  to 
lessen  educational  inequalities  among 
the  states  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress (S.  1313  Substitute).  The  measure 
calls  for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$300,000,000,  to  be  spent  for  general  aid 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  junior  colleges.  The  money 
would  be  allocated  to  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  number  of  children 
five  to  seventeen  years  of  age  and  the 
amount  of  personal  net  income  in  each 
state.  It  would  be  expended  through  pub- 
lic agencies,  under  public  control.  The 
bill  leaves  it  to  each  state  to  develop  its 
own  plan  for  equalizing  educational  op- 
portunity within  its  borders.  In  states 
maintaining  a  dual  school  system,  the 
bill  provides  that  minority  groups  must 
receive  their  full  share  of  the  funds  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  without  any 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  the  state 
and  local  school  funds  they  have  been 
receiving. 

Record  and  Report — In  a  new  pam- 
phlet, "National  Defense  and  the  Public 
Library,"  by  Nell  A.  Unger,  Katherine 
Shorey,  and  others,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  suggests  various  war- 
time activities  for  the  libraries,  and 
gives  a  detailed  report  of  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  two  communities,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  York,  Pa.  Price  35 
cents  from  the  association,  520  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  .  .  .  The  "fit- 
ness" program  of  one  public  school  sys- 
tem is  described  in  detail  in  "A  Study 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  Co- 
lumbus Public  Schools,"  by  T.  C.  Holy 
and  G.  L.  Walker.  Research  Mono- 
graph No.  25,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  Price  $1.50.  .  .  .  Appraisals 
of  the  textbooks  of  Harold  Rugg,  which 


have  been  "banned"  from  the  public 
schools  in  several  communities  following 
pressure  group  attacks,  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Intellectual  Freedom,  519  West  121 
Street,  New  York.  No  charge.  The  five 
distinguished  scholars  whose  analyses 
make  up  the  pamphlet  are  George  H. 
Sabine,  Cornell;  Arthur  N.  Holcombe, 
Harvard;  Arthur  W.  MacMahon,  Co- 
lumbia; Carl  Wittke,  Oberlin ;  Robert 
S.  Lynd,  Columbia. 

Guinea  Pigs — A  test  of  the  college  suc- 
cess of  1,475  students  from  thirty  pro- 
gressive schools  seems  to  vindicate  many 
of  the  claims  of  the  experimental  educa- 
tors. As  summarized  in  "The  Story  of 
the  Eight- Year  Study,"  by  Wilford  M. 
Aikin  (Harper),  the  boys  and  girls  edu- 
cated in  progressive  schools  show  more 
leadership,  think  more  clearly,  take  a 
keener  interest  in  good  books,  music  and 
art,  and  get  slightly  better  grades  in 
college  than  pupils  from  traditional 
schools.  The  1,475  students  included  in 
the  study  were  matched  with  an  equal 
number  of  graduates  of  traditional 
schools,  each  "guinea  pig"  and  his  "con- 
trol" coming  from  the  same  kind  of 
community,  the  same  type  of  family 
background,  having  the  same  intelligence 
rating,  the  same  general  interests  and 
ambitions.  The  progressive  school  grad- 
uates stood  four  points  higher  than  the 
"controls"  in  average  grades.  They  were 
superior  in  every  field  except  foreign 
languages.  They  won  more  academic 
honors,  took  part  in  more  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  were  more  careful  in 
choosing  a  career.  The  only  campus  ac- 
tivities in  which  they  were  less  active 
than  graduates  of  traditional  schools 
were  varsity  athletics,  debating,  campus 
religious  organizations,  and  social  serv- 
ice (charitable)  work.  The  study  con- 
cludes: "The  assumption  that  prepara- 
tion for  the  liberal  arts  college  depends 
upon  the  study  of  certain  prescribed  sub- 
jects in  the  secondary  school  is  no  longer 
tenable.  The  results  of  this  study  dis- 
prove it.  Success  in  college  depends  on 
something  else.  ...  A  plan  of  admission 
should  be  adopted  which  provides  the 
college  with  needed  information  con- 
cerning candidates,  but  which  does  not 
prescribe  the  content  or  organization  of 
the  secondary  school  curriculum." 

Marks  and  Earnings — There  is  little 
relationship  between  high  scholastic 
standing  in  college  and  success  in  later 
life,  as  measured  in  income  and  advance- 
ment. This  is  the  conclusion  from  a  ten- 
year  analysis  summarized  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  The  findings  are  based  on  the 
experience  of  1,227  high-mark  men  who 
graduated  ten  years  ago  from  various 


Pennsylvania  colleges.  Of  these  men,  77 
percent  were  either  at  postgraduate 
schools  or  continuously  employed  during 
the  ten-year  period.  One  half  of  the 
total  spent  six  years  or  more  in  their 
present  positions,  while  one  quarter  had 
for  ten  years  continuously  kept  the  posi- 
tion into  which  they  went  upon  gradua- 
tion. Of  these  high-mark  men,  40  per- 
cent chose  their  life  occupations  because 
of  their  interest  rather  than  because  of 
money  returns.  Ten  years  after  gradua- 
tion, about  one  quarter  of  the  1,227 
were  earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year; 
about  three  quarters  were  earning  less 
than  $3,500;  and  only  one  quarter  were 
earning  more  than  $3,500.  In  summariz- 
ing the  study,  Dr.  William  S.  Lamed 
comments:  "It  is  fairly  clear  that  the 
average  'grade'  in  college,  or  at  least  an 
examination  index  of  master  knowledge, 
is  usually  a  factor  of  some  importance 
in  predicting  a  student's  success,  but  it 
is  obvious,  too,  that  with  this  measure 
alone  one  often  fails  to  penetrate  to  the 
real  explanation  of  a  student's  strength 
or  weakness.  To  be  significant,  the  meas- 
ure of  a  student's  knowledge  must  be 
considered  in  the  setting  of  his  moral 
and  emotional  qualities,  and  in  the  light 
of  his  dominant  attitudes;  it  must  be 
supplemented  with  an  estimate  of  his 
skill  in  arriving  at  fruitful  insights  and 
of  his  willingness  to  respect  and  pursue 
them.  Few  such  observations  now  go 
into  the  official  record." 

Against  Crime 

"\VTARNING  that  the  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities throughout  the  country 
must  take  action  to  protect  themselves 
against  crimes  made  profitable  by  war 
rationing  measures,  New  York's  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  last  month 
announced  its  transformation  into  a  na- 
tional organization  to  meet  the  threat 
of  increased  crime  under  war  conditions. 
First  step  in  the  transformation  was  the 
appointment  of  a  national  advisory  coun- 
cil composed  of  leaders  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  social  welfare  and 
crime  prevention  fields.  Main  function 
of  the  society  will  be  to  disseminate  in- 
formation on  current  crime  problems  and 
methods  for  checking  them.  This  will 
be  done  through  the  new  Crime  News 
and  Feature  Service,  a  monthly  bulletin 
issued  at  the  society's  New  York  head- 
quarters and  distributed  free  of  charge 
to  1,000  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  magazine  writers, 
columnists,  radio  commentators,  and 
others.  First  issue  of  the  bulletin,  which 
appeared  last  month,  contained  the  news 
of  the  society's  change  in  scope,  a  story 
pointing  to  the  spectacular  rise  in  auto- 
mobile thefts  since  the  declaration  of 
war,  a  feature  article  by  Sheldon  Glueck 
on  the  expected  increase  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency, a  plea  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
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PLEASE,  PROMPTLY 

It  is  welcome  news  that  the  bi- 
ography of  the  late  Martha  P.  Fal- 
coner is  being  written  by  her  friend 
and  kindred  professional  spirit, 
Mirian  Van  Waters,  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory for  Women.  Miss  Van 
Waters  is  anxious  to  tap  every  source 
of  information,  formal  and  informal, 
professional  and  personal,  about 
Mrs.  Falconer,  and  is  sure  that 
"many  social  workers  and  others 
throughout  the  country  have  price- 
less bits  tucked  away  in  their  mem- 
ories and  in  their  files."  Will  they, 
she  asks,  search  their  memories  and 
their  files  and  send  the  result  to  her, 
Box  99,  Framingham,  Mass.  As  she 
plans  to  complete  the  biography  by 
the  end  of  May  she  asks  particularly 
for  a  prompt  response. 


for  the  continued  support  of  community 
services,  and  other  items  testifying  to  the 
need  for  special  vigilance  against  crime 
and  delinquency  in  wartime.  In  addi- 
tion to  Paul  Blanshard,  the  society's  di- 
rector, Edwin  J.  Lukas,  its  research  as- 
sociate, and  Hal  Hazelrigg,  its  editorial 
associate,  Crime  News  and  Feature  Serv- 
ice has  on  its  editorial  board  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  executive  director  of  the 
Osborne  Association ;  Sanford  Bates, 
New  York  State  commissioner  of  parole ; 
Thorsten  Sellin,  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  James 
V.  Bennett,  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons;  Sheldon  Glueck,  profes- 
sor of  criminal  law  and  criminology  at 
Harvard  Law  School;  Leonard  V.  Har- 
rison, director  of  the  committee  on  youth 
and  justice  of  the  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York;  Justine  Wise 
Polier,  justice  of  the  Children's  Court 
of  New  York  City;  Clifford  R.  Shaw, 
director  of  the  Chicago  Area  Project ; 
Frederic  M.  Thrasher,  professor  of 
sociology,  New  York  University. 

War  and  Crime  —  Negligent  man- 
slaughters, robberies,  burglaries,  auto 
thefts  were  among  the  crimes  to  show  an 
immediate  increase  following  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  contained  in  the  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  The  reports  for 
1941  show  that  more  of  these  crimes 
were  committed  in  December  than  in  any 
other  month  of  the  year.  The  bureau  ex- 
pects the  reports  to  show  a  marked  in- 
crease in  auto  thefts  and  other  larcenies 
during  1942. 

Readable — "If  you  were  going  to  Africa 
to  hunt  lions,  you  probably  would 
want  to  know  something  about  Africa 


and  also  something  about  lions  before 
starting  out.  This  is  not  Africa  and  we 
have  no  lions,  but  this  is  a  new  place 
to  you  and  there  are  some  facts  about 
NTS  that  you  might  like  to  know  right 
from  the  beginning."  Thus  begins  the 
unique  "Guidebook  for  Boys,"  recently 
completed  by  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
distribution  among  new  admissions.  Pre- 
pared by  Stephen  Habbe,  psychologist  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  detailed 
to  the  school,  the  manual  is  written  in 
language  readable  for  the  new  boy  who, 
according  to  Dr.  Habbe,  "has  only  a 
seventh  grade  education  and  doesn't  like 
big  words."  Not  only  are  the  words 
short,  but  the  material  is  presented  in  a 
personalized  style  designed  to  make  each 
boy  see  its  application  to  himself.  An  ex- 
ample: "You  will  find  rules  (sometimes 
called  laws)  wherever  you  go.  They  are 
needed  to  make  sure  that  everyone  gets 
fair  play.  There  are  rules  here.  ...  If 
you  can  think  up  some  better  rules  than 
those  we  have  now,  tell  the  two  boys  in 
your  cottage  that  are  members  of  the 
[Student]  Council  and  they  will  bring 
up  your  ideas  at  the  next  council  meeting 
or  they  will  explain  to  you  why  your 
rules  wouldn't  work."  The  booklet,  now 
being  distributed  to  new  boys  in  mimeo- 
graphed form,  will  eventually  appear  in 
a  printed  edition  with  pictures. 

In  New  York — "The  administration  of 
criminal  justice  is  on  a  higher  plane  to- 
day than  it  has  been  for  many  years," 
says  the  Citizens  Committee  on  the  Con- 
trol of  Crime  in  New  York,  Inc.,  in  its 
1940-1941  report,  released  last  month. 
The  report  singles  out  for  special  com- 
mendation the  work  of  the  district  at- 
torneys for  New  York  and  Kings  Coun- 
ties in  breaking  up  organized  crime  and 
racketeering  activities  within  their  juris- 
dictions. It  also  points  to  the  5.3  percent 
decrease  in  felonies  and  misdemean6rs 
during  the  year  ending  June  1941  in 
comparison  to  the  previous  year,  a  de- 
crease shared  by  all  five  boroughs. 

However,  the  committee's  picture  is 
not  entirely  rosy.  The  report  points  to 
a  decrease  beyond  proportional  expect- 
ancy in  the  number  of  criminals  appre- 
hended by  the  police  and  lays  at  least 
part  of  the  blame  to  the  increase  in  "out 
of  command"  assignments  of  police,  such 
as  "labor  duty"  in  connection  with  in- 
dustrial disputes  and  the  patrolling  of 
meetings  and  demonstrations.  The  re- 
port also  points  out  that  though  New 
York's  rate  for  eight  "standard"  crimes 
compares  favorably  with  the  combined 
rate  of  thirty-six  cities  with  populations 
over  250,000,  it  has  the  highest  rate  for 
manslaughter  by  negligence  of  any  city 
in  the  country  and  its  rates  for  rape, 
murder,  and  crimes  against  property  are 
slowly  rising. 

In  the  four  years  of  its  existence  the 


committee  has  built  up  master  files  con- 
taining the  detailed  stories  of  over  28,000 
completed  criminal  cases  and  information 
in  regard  to  more  than  50,000  defen- 
dants. These  files  are  widely  used  for 
purposes  of  scientific  analyses  by  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  concerned 
with  crime  conditions.  A  unique  aspect 
of  the  committee's  work  which  recently 
has  had  to  be  suspended  because  of  in- 
sufficient funds,  was  its  day-by-day  scru- 
tiny of  the  work  of  police,  prosecutors, 
and  court.  In  1938  this  activity  served 
as  the  basis  of  reports  revealing  grave 
irregularities  in  criminal  justice  in  Kings 
County  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  special  prosecutor  to  investigate  official 
corruption  in  the  county. 

Bibliography — In  connection  with  its 
annual  in-service  training  courses  now 
underway,  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  has  prepared  a 
mimeographed  professional  bibliography 
of  "books,  periodicals,  charts,  pamphlets, 
reprints,  clippings  on  criminals,  crime, 
jails,  prisons,  parole,  probation,  delin- 
quency, psychology,  psychiatry,  social 
work,  libraries,  recreation,  education, 
classification,  medical  services."  All  the 
material  listed  in  the  bibliography  was 
on  exhibit  last  month  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  department's  bureau  of  training. 

Spinning — California's  new  Youth 
Correction  authority  (see  page  125)  re- 
cently announced  plans  for  two  projects 
which  will  lay  the  foundation  for  its  fu- 
ture work.  The  first  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  properly  staffed  psychiatric 
clinic  at  the  Preston  School  of  Industry 
where  psychopathic  cases  will  be  segre- 
gated. The  other  involves  a  study  of 
court  records  in  every  county  of  the  state 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  complete  picture 
of  the  extent  of  crime  among  offenders 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
three.  The  authority  will  not  begin  work 
with  individual  cases  before  August  1. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

THE  need  for  legislation  safeguarding 
the  old  age  insurance  rights  of 
workers  entering  the  armed  forces  or 
taking  civil  defense  jobs  in  the  federal 
service  is  pointed  out  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The 
board  suggests  that  the  insurance  rights 
of  those  who  join  the  army  or  navy 
could  be  protected  in  one  of  several 
ways.  One  would  be  to  "freeze"  their 
insurance  status  on  the  date  of  enlist- 
ment or  induction,  with  no  benefits  pay- 
able during  the  period  of  service,  but 
with  the  resumption  of  such  status  when 
'they  leave  the  armed  forces.  Another 
method  would  be  to  extend  coverage  to 
include  the  service  period.  The  board 
suggests  the  latter  scheme  as  preferable, 
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provided  that  "coordination  could  be  ef- 
fected with  programs  set  up  for  persons 
in  the  regular  armed  forces  and  with 
the  special  programs  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits." The  board  urges  that  old  age  in- 
surance coverage  be  extended  to  federal 
employes  "because  large  numbers  of 
persons  are  entering  navy  yards,  ar- 
senals, or  other  government  service. 
Many  of  these  persons  have  left  covered 
jobs  in  commerce  and  industry  and  will 
eventually  return  to  such  jobs.  Unless 
their  services  with  the  government  are 
covered,  they  will  impair  or  lose  their 
insured  status  under  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  program." 

Mobile  Camps —  Beginning  early  this 
month,  camps  modeled  on  army  canton- 
ments will  be  erected  in  areas  where 
past  experience  indicates  a  great  demand 
for  seasonal  farm  labor,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  The  plan  is  the  result  of  a  co- 
operative agreement  between  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  In  addition  to  mi- 
gratory camps  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there 
will  be  eighteen  mobile  units  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard,  to  give  shelter  and  place- 
ment service  to  seasonal  farm  workers. 
The  camps  will  include  small  tents  for 
living  quarters,  usually  150  to  a  camp, 
large  tents  for  religious  services  and 
recreation,  tents  for  electric  power  for 
lighting,  for  laundry  equipment  and 
showers,  and  tents  to  serve  as  offices  for 
the  camp  manager,  the  camp  nurse,  and 
the  farm  placement  representatives. 

Child  Labor — With  many  states  con- 
sidering relaxation  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  child  labor  provisions  to  permit 
the  recruitment  of  young  workers  in 
agriculture  as  a  wartime  measure,  a  re- 
cent conference  was  called  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  to  formulate  policies  cov- 
ering this  emergency  employment  of  chil- 
dren. The  report  drafted  by  this  confer- 
ence was  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  conference  agreed  that  "school 
work  and  home  duties  should  be  the  full 
time  job  of  every  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age;  and  that  such  children 
should  not  be  employed  in  agriculture 
outside  the  home  farm  except  when  it 
has  been  established  that  unforeseen  and 
extraordinary  public  emergencies  exist." 
For  children  above  the  age  of  fourteen, 
"education  .  .  .  should  not  be  interrupted 
unless  no  alternative  source  of  labor  can 
be  made  available."  Among  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  protect  youth  and  at 
the  same  time  safeguard  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  adults,  the  confer- 
ence urged  that  "young  workers  be 
placed  in  agricultural  work  only  where 
their  health  and  welfare  are  safeguard- 
ed through  reasonable  hours  of  work ; 


equitable  wages  at  not  less  than  prevail- 
ing wage  rates ;  safe  and  suitable  trans- 
portation where  needed;  and,  for  those 
living  away  from  home  to  be  near  their 
work,  provision  of  fully  adequate  hous- 
ing accommodations,  supervision,  and 
leisure  time  activities." 

Racketeering  Charges — The  conviction 
of  a  New  York  local  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
AFL,  on  charges  of  violating  the  federal 
Anti-Racketeering  Act  was  upset  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  last  month.  The 
teamsters  were  accused  of  compelling 
out-of-state  drivers  to  turn  over  their 
trucks  to  the  teamsters  on  entering  New 
York  City  limits,  under  threats  of  vio- 
lence and  coercion.  The  majority  opin- 
ion, conceding  the  "use  of  violence" 
shown  by  the  record,  held  that  the 
union  members  were  immune  from 
prosecution  under  the  act,  which  speci- 
fically excludes  from  its  coverage  "the 
payment  of  wages  by  a  bona  fide  em- 


ployer to  a  bona  fide  employe."  This 
provision,  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes  reasoned, 
entitles  the  defendants  to  immunity  "if 
their  objective  is  to  become  bona  fide 
employes  and  to  obtain  wages  in  that 
capacity."  In  a  sharply  worded  dissenting 
opinion,  Chief  Justice  Stone  argued  that, 
"When  the  Anti-Racketeering  Act  was 
under  consideration  by  Congress,  no 
member  of  Congress  and  no  labor  leader 
had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  such 
payments  made  only  to  secure  immunity 
from  violence  and  intentionally  com- 
pelled by  assault  and  battery  could  be 
regarded  as  the  payment  of  'wages  by  a 
bona  fide  employer'."  Union  officials 
hailed  the  majority  decision  as  a  great 
victory  for  organized  labor.  The  New 
York  Times  commented  editorially: 
"As  the  so-called  Anti-Racketeering  Act 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
now  stands,  it  grants  a  clear  immunity 
to,  and  therefore  clear  encouragement 
of,  labor  racketeering.  ...  Is  that  what 
Congress  wants?" 


Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance 


HpHE  movement  for  low  cost  life  in- 
surance,  purchased  through  mutual 
savings  banks,  is  gaining  momentum 
after  three  decades  of  quiet  experiment 
in  one  state,  Massachusetts.  The  plan 
was  launched  by  the  late  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis,  then  a  Boston  attorney,  in  1906. 
Today,  over-the-counter  insurance  can 
be  obtained  in  three  states,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  Connecticut,  with 
saving  to  the  small  policyholder,  par- 
ticularly industrial  wage  earners,  of  the 
costs  of  solicitation  and  weekly  premium 
collection.  In  five  additional  states — 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Maine,  bills  will  be 
introduced  in  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sions, backed  by  a  popular  demand  for 
their  enactment. 

Bowery —  On  February  10,  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  in  New  York  City,  the 
largest  mutual  savings  bank  in  the 
country,  announced  that  all  three  of  its 
offices  would  write  SBLI.  The  Bowery 
thus  became  the  forty-first  bank  in  New 
York  State  to  set  up  a  life  insurance 
department.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
of  operation,  applications  for  $121,850 
of  insurance  were  received  at  the  three 
Bowery  offices.  Since  February  10,  three 
more  banks  have  opened  insurance  de- 
partments, bringing  the  total  for  the 
state  to  forty-four. 

Steady  Growth —  Figures  recently  given 
out  by  the  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance 
Council  of  Massachusetts,  80  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  show  the  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  policies  written  and 
the  amount  of  SBLI  in  force  in  that 
state.  In  1930,  there  were  90,239  policies, 


and  the  insurance  in  force  totaled  $77,- 
324,800.  For  1941,  the  figures  were 
216,080  and  $209,080,341.  A  recent  sur- 
vey of  Massachusetts  applicants  shows 
that  about  40  percent  of  the  persons 
buying  SBLI  had  no  other  insurance  at 
all  at  that  time,  and  of  those  insured  in 
other  companies,  half  had  less  than 
$1,000,  93  percent  less  than  $5,000. 

Bankers'  Committee — The  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  on  SBLI. 
The  chairman  is  Robert  E.  Nutting, 
president  of  the  Cambridgeport  (Mass.) 
Savings  Bank.  The  committee  plans  to 
draft  a  model  SBLI  bill,  incorporating 
the  best  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Connecticut  laws,  which 
could  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
individual  states.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  savings  banks  in  all  states 
throughout  the  country  make  a  study  of 
SBLI  as  a  mutual  savings  bank  service. 

N.  Y.  Amendments—  A  bill  to  extend 
the  service  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insur- 
ance in  New  York  State  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature.  The  three 
principal  amendments  proposed  are:  a 
provision  for  simplifying  procedure  by 
permitting  one  bank  to  issue  a  policy  for 
the  maximum  amount  allowed  under 
the  SBLI  law,  $3,000,  instead  of  requir- 
ing three  policies  of  $1,000  each  from 
three  issuing  banks.  The  bank  writing 
the  policy  for  $3,000  would  be  required 
to  reinsure  with  other  banks  amounts  in 
excess  of  $1,000.  A  second  provision 
would  permit  the  mutual  savings  banks 
to  offer  the  usual  double  indemnity 
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clause,  calling  for  the  payment  of  twice 
the  face  value  of  the  policy  in  the  event 
of  death  by  accident.  Finally,  the  bill 
would  allow  an  extension  of  coverage 
on  special  term  policies  designed  to  pro- 
tect families  against  the  loss  of  their 
homes  in  case  of  the  premature  death  of 
the  mortgagors,  provided  such  policies 
are  used  as  additional  security  on  mort- 
gage debts. 

Rent  Control 

time  is  being  lost  in  putting  into 
operation  the  rent  control  provisions 
of  the  federal  price  control  statute.  Early 
in  March  twenty  defense  areas  in  thir- 
teen states  were  designated  for  rent 
control  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  the  promise  made  that 
approximately  one  hundred  more  would 
be  announced  in  the  near  future.  Inas- 
much as  this  legislation  offers  relief  from 
unjust  rent  rises  only  to  tenants  living 
in  "defense"  areas,  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  in  the  interests  of  fair  play 
and  national  morale  its  benefits  must  be 
much  more  widely  extended.  Rising  rents 
all  over  the  country  can  be  traced  to 
conditions  connected  with  the  present 
emergency,  such  as  the  general  curtail- 
ment of  building  outside  of  defense  areas 
and  a  general  acceleration  of  industry. 
How  the  rent  control  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942 
actually  will  operate  is  summarized  in  a 
series  of  thirteen  questions  and  answers, 
direct  from  OPA: 

Q.  Does  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942  mean  that  all  rents  for 
dwellings  in  the  United  States  are  going 
to  be  brought  under  federal  control? 

A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that 
automatically  pegs  or  reduces  rents. 
There  are  two  important  points  to  re- 
member. First,  the  Price  Control  Act 
permits  the  administrator  to  reduce  or 
stabilize  rents  only  in  those  areas  which 
he  determines  to  be  "defense-rental 
areas,"  and  second,  the  law  requires  the 
administrator  to  take  specific  steps  be- 
fore imposing  federal  regulations. 

Q.  What   is   a   "defense-rental  area"? 

A.  According  to  the  law,  the  adminis- 
trator can  declare  any  part  of  the  United 
States  or  its  territories  to  be  a  "defense- 
rental  area"  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
"defense  activities  have  resulted  or 
threatened  to  result  in  an  increase  in 
rents  for  housing  accommodations  in- 
consistent with  the  purpose  of  this 
(Emergency  Price  Control)  Act." 

O.  What  kind  of  increases  are  "in- 
consistent with  the  purposes"  of  the  Act. 

A.  Generally  speaking,  increases  which 
have  led  or  may  lead  to  inflation,  profi- 
teering, speculation  or  dissipation  of  de- 
fense appropriations,  or  which  may  work 


hardship  on  persons  of  fixed  or  limited 
incomes  or  promote  a  post-emergency 
collapse  of  values.  Such  conditions  are 
a  danger  to  the  national  economy  and 
the  Act  seeks  to  prevent  them. 

Q.  What  is  a  "housing  accommoda- 
tion" in  the  meaning  of  the  law? 

A.  Virtually  every  form  of  property 
that  is  rented  for  dwelling  purposes,  in- 
cluding houses,  apartments,  hotel  rooms, 
boarding  and  rooming  houses,  tourist 
camps,  and  even  trailers. 

Q.  W ho  decides  when  rent  increases 
are  "inconsistent  with  the  purposes"  of 
the  Act? 

A.  The  administrator. 

Q.  When  the  administrator  decides 
that  rents  in,  let  us  say,  City  X  and  its 
suburbs  have  gone  too  high,  or  are 
threatening  to  go  too  high,  because  of 
defense  or  war  activity,  what  does  he  do 
to  set  the  law  in  motion? 

A.  He  designates  the  area  as  a  "de- 
fense-rental area"  and,  at  the  same  time 
or  later,  issues  a  "rent  declaration"  spell 
ing  out  the  reasons  why  rent  control  is 
needed  in  the  area  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  setting  maximum  rents. 

Q.  And  what  happens  then? 

A.  State  and  local  authorities  have 
sixty  days  from  the  "declaration"  date  to 
act  on  the  administrator's  recommenda- 
tions. If  within  that  sixty-day  period 
rents  have  not  been  reduced  and  stabil- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions, the  administrator  may  step  in  and 
impose  a  "ceiling"  in  the  form  of  maxi- 
mum rents  for  all  housing  accommoda- 
tions in  that  particular  area. 

Q.  What    are    "maximum    rents"? 

A.  They  are  the  maximum  lawful 
rents  established  by  the  administrator 
for  housing  accommodations  within  any 
"defense-rental  area."  In  the  twenty  rent 
declarations  which  the  administrator  is- 
sued on  March  2,  he  recommended  that 
the  maximum  rents  should  be  the  rents 
on  a  certain  prior  date.  In  most  of  those 
twenty  rent  declarations  the  date  chosen 
was  April  1,  1941,  and  in  the  others  it 
was  either  January  1  or  July  1,  1941. 

Q.  Do  increases  in  property  taxes  and 
other  costs  enter  into  the  administrator's 
establishment  of  maximum  rents? 

A.  Yes.  The  law  provides  that  the  ad- 
ministrator shall  "make  adjustments  for 
such  relevant  factors  as  he  may  deter- 
mine and  deem  to  be  of  general  appli- 
cability in  respect  of  such  accommoda- 
tions, including  increases  or  decreases  in 
property  taxes  and  other  costs." 

Q.  How  will  I  as  a  tenant  know 
when  my  rent  has  been  pegged  and  at 
what  figure? 


A.  Tenants  and  landlords  in  defense- 
rental  areas  will  be  told  by  official  an- 
nouncements, through  the  press  and  by 
other  means,  what  the  maximum  rent 
date  is  for  the  area.  Unless  the  admin- 
istrator makes  adjustments  for  certain 
cases,  no  landlord  may  receive  and  no 
tenant  need  pay  any  more  than  the  rent 
thus  established.  Once  rent  regulations 
have  been  issued,  they  are  expected  to  be 
largely  automatic  in  operation. 

Q.   What  about  .teeth  in  the  law? 

A.  There  are  plenty  of  teeth:  (1)  The 
administrator  has  the  right  to  inspect 
any  housing  accommodations,  to  require 
anyone  who  rents  or  offers  for  rent,  or 
who  acts  as  broker  or  agent  for  the  ren- 
tal of  housing  accommodations,  to  fur- 
nish information  under  oath,  to  make  re- 
ports, to  make  and  keep  records  which 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  ad- 
ministrator. (2)  Violations  of  adminis- 
trative orders  issued  under  the  Act  may 
be  punished  by  maximum  fines  of  $5,000, 
or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both.  (3) 
No  landlord  can  evict  a  tenant,  or  refuse 
to  renew  his  lease,  because  that  tenant 
is  exercising  his  rights  under  the  Act. 

Q.  In  designating  "defense  -  rental 
areas"  and  establishing  maximum  rents, 
will  the  administrator  consider  recom- 
mendations from  state  and  local  officials? 

A.  Yes,  as  far  as  practicable,  recom- 
mendations made  by  state  and  local  of- 
ficials concerned  with  housing  and  rental 
conditions  will  be  considered.  The  coop- 
eration of  local  officials  will  simplify  the 
administrator's  job. 

Q.  Does  the  law  provide  for  protests 
against  administrative  regulations  and 
orders? 

A.  Yes.  The  Act  sets  up  machinery  by 
which  any  person  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  any  maximum  rent  regulation 
issued  by  the  administrator  may  protest 
such  regulation,  and  requires  the  ad- 
ministrator to  grant  or  deny  the  protest. 
The  Act  also  creates  an  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  which  will  hear  com- 
plaints of  persons  whose  protests  have 
been  denied. 


Social  Legislation 

*TpHE  1942  session  of  the  Virginia  gen- 
•*•  eral  assembly,  which  has  just  ad- 
journed, passed  more  constructive  public 
welfare  and  social  legislation  than  has 
come  out  of  any  of  its  sessions  for  many 
years. 

Of  greatest  importance  was  a  series 
of  five  companion  measures  drafted  by  a 
special  committee  on  jails,  prison  farms, 
probation  and  parole,  of  the  Virginia 
advisory  legislative  council.  All  five  bills 
were  passed  and  signed  by  the  governor. 
One  creates  a  State  Department  of 
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Corrections  with  a  policy-making  board 
and  a  commissioner  to  have  general 
charge  and  supervision  of  all  penal  insti- 
tutions including  jails  and  jail  farms.  A 
second  act  creates  a  State  Division  of 
Probation  and  Parole,  also  with  a  policy- 
making  board  whose  full  time  chairman 
will  be  director  of  parole  and  whose 
staff  of  probation  officers  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  from  an  eligible  list  submitted  by 
the  board.  The  long  established  system 
of  compensating  sheriffs  and  jailors  on  a 
fee-for-prisoner  basis  was  abolished,  and 
sheriffs  and  their  deputies  were  put  on 
salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  state  compen- 
sation board.  Adequate  funds  for  ad- 
ministration were  provided  through  a 
general  appropriation  bill  and  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  other  appropriations.  The 
office  of  constable  was  abolished. 

Another  committee  of  the  advisory 
council,  concerned  with  a  study  of  child 
welfare  conditions,  drafted  a  series  of 
seven  bills,  all  of  which  were  passed. 
These  bills  provide  for  modernized  regu- 
lation of  private  child  caring  agencies 
and  for  the  licensing  of  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  foster  homes.  They  authorize 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to 
make  administrative  rules  and  to  pre- 
scribe standards  of  performance,  records, 
and  reports.  They  allow  the  city  and 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  to 
accept  and  care  for  dependent  children, 
so  that  it  no  longer  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  a  child  before  the  Juvenile  Court 
when  the  only  problem  involved  is  the 
provision  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
proper  supervision.  They  increase  the 
minimum  age  for  marriage  with  parental 
consent  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  for  girls 
and  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  for  boys. 
They  clarify  adoption  procedures. 

Under  the  new  adoption  act  all  studies 
and  investigations,  as  well  as  supervision 
of  children  during  the  year's  probation- 
ary period,  is  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  confiden- 
tial nature  of  reports.  The  matter  of 
inheritance,  both  as  to  the  adopted  child 
and  who  inherits  from  an  adopted  child, 
is  clearly  set  forth.  The  act  limits  to  two 
years  the  period  in  which  adoption  pro- 
ceedings may  be  attacked  for  irregu- 
larity. 

The  work  of  another  special  com- 
mittee of  the  advisory  council  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  Virginia's  first  per- 
sonnel administration  act.  In  contrast 
with  civil  service  laws,  this  act  provides 
for  a  dfrector  of  personnel  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  for  appointment, 
promotion  and  tenure  of  office  in  ad- 
ministrative departments  upon  merit 
ascertained  through  comparison  of  quali- 
fications, a  classification  plan,  and  a 
system  of  service  ratings. 

In  the  same  session  the  legislature 
transferred  the  responsibility  for  the 


management  of  the  state  industrial 
schools  for  children  from  separate  boards 
to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
It  also  transferred  the  present  hospital 
board  to  a  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene and  Hospitals  with  a  board  and  a 
commissioner  of  mental  hygiene.  The 
new  department  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish clinics  and  out-patient  services  in 
any  part  of  the  state  and  to  include  a 
mental  hygiene  educational  program. 

Another  act  reduces  the  maximum 
monthly  interest  rate  on  small  loans 
from  3.5  to  2  percent  per  month.  A 
companion  measure  giving  the  State  Cor- 


poration Commission  increased  powers 
of  supervision  to  study  the  subject  was 
authorized.  A  comprehensive  civilian  de- 
fense act  contains  many  important  wel- 
fare features  and  gives  broad  powers  to 
the  governor  to  establish  such  services 
as  the  emergency  may  require.  Other 
legislation  provides  for  optional  repre- 
sentation of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  counties  upon  the  county  welfare 
board,  makes  the  present  merit  system 
applicable  to  personnel  in  the  local  wel- 
fare departments,  provides  a  bonus  for 
state  employes  receiving  less  than  $2,000 
per  year. 


The  National  Conference 


TN  ANOTHER  month  social  workers 

from  east,  west,  north,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  south  will  be  converging 
on  New  Orleans  to  observe  or  participate 
in  what  is  for  them  the  "greatest  show 
on  earth,"  the  annual  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work — this  year,  the  sixty- 
ninth.  Neither  wind,  storm,  nor  tire 
rationing  will  stand  in  the  way  of  social 
workers  planning  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pool  their  problems  and  exchange 
ideas,  if  the  advance  reservations  already 
pouring  into  New  Orleans  hotels  are  any 
indication.  The  limited  supply  of  single 
rooms  is  almost  exhausted  and  prospec- 
tive conference-goers  are  being  advised 
to  engage  double  rooms  to  share  with 
roommates. 

Travel  may  not  present  too  many  diffi- 
culties, in  spite  of  the  war,  for  the  main 
railroad  lines  have  assured  Howard  R. 
Knight,  conference  secretary,  that  "so 
far  as  anything  known  now  is  concerned 
all  the  regular  travel  facilities  will  be 
available."  However,  persons  planning 
to  go  by  Pullman  will  be  wise  to  make 
reservations  early,  for  the  railroads  have 
made  no  commitments  to  the  conference 
for  providing  additional  Pullman  space 
over  and  above  the  regular  amount. 

One  of  the  early  signs  of  spring  for 
the  social  worker  is  the  conference's  pre- 
liminary program,  which  this  year  holds 
forth  the  promise  of  a  week  so  chock- 
ful  of  meetings  pertinent  to  the  burning 
questions  of  the  hour  that  the  problem 
of  selection  will  be  difficult  indeed. 
Warns  the  bulletin:  "If  you  go  to  too 
many  meetings,  the  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen to  your  mind  as  happens  to  your  di- 
gestive system  if  you  eat  too  much." 

The  general  sessions — entrees  on  this 
intellectual  bill  of  fare — present  such 
tempting  offerings  as:  Shelby  M.  Harri- 
son, president  of  the  conference  and  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, who  will  open  the  conference 
Sunday  night  with  a  speech  entitled  "A 
Look  Ahead  in  Social  Work";  Malcolm 
MacDonald,  High  Commissioner  in  Can- 
ada for  the  United  Kingdom  and  former 
British  Minister  of  Health,  who  will 


divide  with  an  as  yet  unannounced  Amer- 
ican speaker  Monday  night's  topic — "So- 
cial Work  Faces  Its  War  Job";  Vera 
Micheles  Dean,  director  of  research, 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  who  on 
Tuesday  night  will  speak  on  "After  Vic- 
tory —  What?";  Mark  Ethridge,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  and  Charles  S.  John- 
son, director  of  the  department  of  social 
science,  Fisk  University,  who  will  share 
Wednesday  night's  topic — "The  South — 
Its  Social  and  Economic  Progress  and 
Problems" ;  Leon  Henderson,  director, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  who  on 
Friday  night  will  discuss  "The  American 
Standard  of  Living  in  Wartime"; 
Gertrude  Springer — alias  Miss  Bailey — 
associate  editor  of  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  and  the  Survey  Graphic,  who  at 
the  closing  luncheon  Saturday  will  speak 
on  "The  Responsibility  of  the  Social 
Worker  in  a  Democracy." 

The  preliminary  program  shows  the 
plans  of  the  section  and  committee  meet- 
ings to  be  fairly  well  completed  along  the 
lines  announced  at  the  chairmen's  meet- 
ing in  January.  [See  Survey  Midtnonthly, 
February  1942,  page  57.]  While  there 
are  more  spaces  than  usual  for  "speaker 
to  be  announced,"  this  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  year  when  circumstances  make  it  im- 
possible for  some  persons  to  make  defi- 
nite commitments  very  far  in  advance. 
However,  the  subjects  of  all  papers  are 
definitely  announced  and  they  promise 
some  real  coming-to-grips  with  the  press- 
ing problems  facing  the  field  of  social 
work  at  this  time. 

A  large  part  of  this  year's  program 
has  been  based  on  suggestions  emanating 
from  the  field.  A  total  of  566  sugges- 
tions were  sent  to  the  program  committee 
from  social  workers  in  104  communities 
in  34  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Of  these  275  (many  duplications) 
were  used  in  whole  or  in  part  in  plan- 
ning the  general  sessions,  sections,  and 
special  committees.  Those  that  were  not 
used  in  the  main  body  of  the  conference 
program  were  sent  on  to  the  associate 
and  special  groups  for  consideration. 
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In  the  heart  of  America's  arsenal 

offers  graduate  professional  training 

related  to  war  needs 


Frances  Payne  Bolton  School  of  Nursing 
School  of  Applied  Social  Science 

Registration  Summer  Sessions 

School  of  Nursing   June  22,  1942 

School  of  Applied  Social   Sciences June     8,   1942 

Write  to  above  Schools  for  full  in- 
formation- relative  to  new  pro- 
gram under  the  accelerated  plan. 

WESTERN     RESERVE    UNIVERSITY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL    WORK 
LOS  ANGELES 

Summer  Term  in  Two  Sessions — 

June  20- July  31.. Virginia  P.  Robinson 

Jessie  Taft 

August  1-Sept.  4 — Courses    in    Group    Work   by 
Harleigh   B.  Trerker 

Fall  Term  begins  September  21 — 

Group  Work   Community  Organization 

Public  Welfare Social  Assistance 

Medical   Social   Work Child   Welfare 

Bulletin  on  Request 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  locality  showing  most  interest  in 
this  year's  program  was  Philadelphia, 
whose  social  workers  sent  in  sixty-one 
suggestions,  almost  twice  as  many  as 
came  from  the  next  "most  interested" 
locality,  New  York.  From  Chicago, 
which  ranks  with  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  as  a  center  of  social  work  learning 
and  practice,  came  only  seven. 

Professional 

T  N  response  to  new  conditions,  both 
educational  and  budgetary,  arising  out 
of  the  war,  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work,  affiliated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  announces  a  re- 
vision of  its  program  and  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  faculty.  The  new  program 
involves  a  concentration  upon  practice 
in  social  work,  the  adaptation  to  cur- 
rent demands  in  personnel  of  the  phil- 
osophy and  method  which  have  charac- 
terized the  development  of  the  school 
during  the  past  two  decades. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  social 
case  work,  supervision,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  of  social  case  work.  The 


school  will  continue  to  offer  also  social 
administration  and  research  in  social 
work,  recognizing,  however,  that  the  call 
for  these  subjects  will  come  chiefly  from 
persons  planning  to  enter  case  work 
agencies,  both  public  and  private.  In 
particular,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
development  of  training  in  child  welfare 
work,  in  medical-social  activities  and  in 
psychiatric  social  work  where  the  war 
is  now  occasioning  a  great  demand  for 
training. 

The  new  program  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  leadership  of  Kenneth  L.  M. 
Pray  as  director  and  Virginia  P.  Robin- 
son as  associate  director.  Leaving  the 
school  will  be  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  pro- 
fessor of  social  administration  and,  from 
1933-35  and  1938  to  date,  director  of 
the  school ;  Elizabeth  Ross,  whose  teach- 
ing has  been  in  the  field  of  group  rela- 
tions, case  work  for  group  workers  and 
community  contacts;  Michael  Ross,  lec- 
turer in  social  administration;  Richmond 
Page,  librarian. 

Mr.  de  Schweinitz,  while  planning  to 
continue  his  teaching  through  the  pres- 
ent semester,  resigned  as  director  on 
March  24,  in  order  to  become  chairman 


of  the  financial  campaign  of  the  school 
which  will  be  conducted  from  April  14 
to  30. 

Libraries — At  the  request  of  the  army 
and  navy  department  of  the  National 
Council  of  YMCA's,  the  Association 
Press  has  \indertaken  to  build  a  profes- 
sional staff  library  for  each  of  the 
YMCA-USO  units.  First  step  was  the 
formation  of  a  list  of  recommended 
books  from  which  each  unit  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  selections.  The 
completed  list  contains  books  on  YMCA 
background  and  administration ;  religion ; 
methods  of  work;  counseling  and  psy- 
chology ;  program  activities ;  recreation 
and  sports;  public  speaking;  citizenship. 

Institutes — Next  summer  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  will  offer  three 
series  of  institutes  from  July  6-17,  July 
20-31,  and  August  3-15.  Each  series  will 
consist  of  three  institutes  each,  conducted 
by  faculty  members  or  visiting  lecturers. 
The  earliest  series  will  include :  Current 
Trends  in  Case  Work,  conducted  by 
Gordon  Hamilton;  Social  Work  in  War 
and  Peace,  by  E.  C.  Lindeman;  Current 
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Problems  in  Group  Work  Practice,  by 
Saul  Bernstein.  The  second  series:  Vol- 
unteer Participation  in  Social  Work 
During  Wartime,  by  Helen  Rowe;  Pub- 
lic Medical  Care  Programs,  by  Edith 
M.  Baker;  Basic  Concepts  in  Case  Work 
Supervision,  by  Fern  Lowry.  The  last 
series:  Group  Work  Supervision,  by 
Clara  Kaiser;  Field  Supervision  in  Child 
Welfare  Services,  Charlotte  Leeper 
Hanson;  Social  Work  Administration, 
by  Clarence  King.  The  t'vo  visiting  lec- 
turers are  Miss  Baker,  who  is  director 
of  the  medical  social  work  unit,  division 
of  health  services,  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, and  Miss  Rowe,  also  with  the 
Children's  Bureau  as  its  consultant  in 
group  work  in  the  child  guidance  divi- 
sion. For  further  details  of  the  insti- 
tutes inquire  of  the  school,  122  East 
22  Street,  New  York. 

Pre-Professional —  New  York  Univer- 
sity's Washington  Square  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  worked  out  a  new  pre- 
professional  social  work  program  which 
it  plans  to  inaugurate  in  the  fall  of  this 
year.  The  program  has  been  based  on 
the  findings  of  an  extensive  study  of  the 
pre-professional  social  work  curricula  in 
the  accredited  liberal  arts  colleges 
throughout  the  country  and  of  a  study  of 
the  admission  requirements  of  accredited 
graduate  schools  of  social  work.  The 
total  curriculum,  covering  a  four-year 
period,  adds  up  to  128  points,  64  of 
which  must  be  in  the  general  require- 
ments for  an  A.B.  degree,  26  in  sociology, 
12  in  economics,  government  or  psy- 
chology, 26  in  electives. 

Education — The  proceedings  of  the  first 
Conference  of  Western  Schools  of  Social 
Work,  which  was  held  last  December 
29-30  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  are  now  avail- 
able in  mimeographed  form  from  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley.  Included 
are  summaries  of  discussions  on  school 
objectives;  the  teaching  of  case  work; 
what  the  field  expects  from  the  schools; 
the  teaching  of  public  welfare;  the  teach- 
ing of  community  organization ;  problems 
of  field  work;  school  administrative 
problems.  Discussants  were  representa- 
tives from  the  schools  of  social  work  of 
the  universities  of  Southern  California, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  California. 

Marriage  and  Family —  Sponsored 
jointly  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Extension  Service,  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School,  and  the  Detroit  Public  Library, 
a  five-day  Marriage  and  Family  Life 
Institute  was  held  in  Detroit  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February.  The  institute  in- 
cluded meetings  planned  and  timed  for 
parents,  newly  married  couples,  and 
young  people,  and  for  special  groups  of 
educators  and  professional  persons.  Dr. 
Paul  Popenoe,  director  of  the  American 


Institute  of  Family  Relations,  Los  Ange- 
les, was  the  principal  speaker.  Other 
participants  included  representatives  from 
the  fields  of  social  work,  medicine,  re- 
ligion, and  personnel  work,  as  well  as 
staff  members  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  Merrill  -  Palmer 
School.  Attendance  reached  nearly  6,500. 

Public  Welfare — The  Alabama  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  add- 
ed to  its  staff  a  training  supervisor  re- 
sponsible for  developing  a  training  pro- 
gram for  volunteers  and  for  helping  the 
state  office  and  the  county  welfare  de- 
partments gear  their  programs  to  the 
use  of  volunteers.  .  .  .  The  staff  of  the 
state  and  county  offices  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Assistance 
was  reduced  by  exactly  one  fifth  during 
1941  while  the  case  load  declined  19 
percent.  The  year's  net  staff  reduction 
totaled  1,424  employes — a  cut  of  129  in 
state  headquarters  and  regional  offices 
and  1,295  in  county  offices. 

Registration — The  history  of  the  long 
struggle  in  California  to  achieve  state 
registration  of  social  workers  has  been 
summarized  by  Katharine  A.  Stanton  in 
a  study  submitted  to  the  University  of 


Chicago  for  a  master's  degree  and  pub- 
lished in  mimeographed  form  by  the 
university.  The  study  describes  in  detail 
the  plans  worked  out  by  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work's  Department  of 
Registration  and  Certification  for  its  vol- 
untary system  of  registration  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
set  up  a  plan  for  state  certification.  The 
difficulties  which  any  system  of  certifica- 
tion encounters  in  an  attempt  to  classify 
social  workers  and  the  necessities  which 
demand  compromise  between  high  quali- 
fications and  the  realities  of  the  qualifi- 
cations at  hand,  are  clearly  set  forth. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  California  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  126  Post  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Rejuvenated — Latest  social  work  publi- 
cation to  get  its  face  lifted  is  The  Fed- 
erator,  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County.  In  its  March  is- 
sue the  bulletin  appeared  for  the  first 
time  with  slick  paper,  larger  type,  photo- 
graphs. The  change,  say  the  editors, 
"was  inspired  by  observations  of  inter- 
ested readers  who  found  our  type  too 
small  to  be  read  with  comfort,  and  our 
appearance  generally  forbidding." 


People  and  Things 


*T*  HE  spirit  of  the  times  which  prompts 
•*•  men  to  place  public  service  before 
private  gain  was  recently  epitomized  by 
the  action  of  two  members  of  Califor- 
nia's new  three-man  Youth  Correction 
Authority,  who  turned  down  the  $10,000 
a  year  salary  that  goes  with  the  job. 
The  men,  O.  H.  Close,  superintendent 
of  the  Preston  School  of  Industry,  and 
Karl  Holton,  chief  probation  officer  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  decided  that  they 
were  needed  in  their  regular  jobs,  but 
offered  to  serve  on  the  Authority  with- 
out pay.  A  special  act  of  the  legislature 
had  to  be  passed  before  the  state  could 
accept  their  offer. 

Changes —  Herbert  Emerich,  executive 
secretary  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
last  month  was  named  administrator  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  a 
branch  of  the  new  National  Housing 
Agency.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
March  1942,  pages  79  and  81.]  Mr. 
Emerich  succeeds  Leon  Keyserling  who 
becomes  general  counsel  of  the  NHA. 
.  .  .  Last  month  Lawrence  C.  Cole,  for 
the  past  twenty-one  years  executive  of 
the  Cleveland  Children's  Bureau,  went 
to  Cincinnati  to  take  up  the  triple  duties 
of  executive  secretary  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Child  Welfare  Board  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Hillcrest  School  for 
Girls  and  the  Glenview  School  for  Boys. 
.  .  .  The  new  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social 


Workers  is  Marian  E.  Russell,  former 
director  of  the  Douglas  Smith  Fund  in 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Three  recent  appointments 
to  the  consumer  division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  are:  John  H.  Pas- 
waters,  acting  chief  of  the  consumers' 
representation  section,  as  chief  of  the 
section;  Willis  S.  MacLeod,  formerly  ot 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  chief  of 
the  standards  section ;  Bruce  L.  Melvin, 
formerly  associated  with  the  rent  sec- 
tion, as  the  division's  regional  represen- 
tative for  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Okla- 
homa. .  .  .  George  J.  Klupar  has  suc- 
ceeded Leo  Lyons  as  commissioner  of 
the  Chicago  Relief  Administration.  Mr. 
Klupar  was  formerly  Mr.  Lyons'  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  ...  By  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Detroit  public  welfare 
commission  John  F.  Ballanger,  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  in  Detroit 
during  the  depression  years,  was  returned 
to  that  post.  Mr.  Ballanger  was  recently 
manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  .  .  .  Rae  E. 
Kaufer  has  left  the  position  of  executive 
secretary  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tuber- 
culosis League  to  go  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  where  she  is  stationed  as  health 
education  consultant  with  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

Resigned— Dr.  Willard  C.  Rappleye 
has  resigned  as  commissioner  of  hos- 
pitals for  New  York  City,  a  post  he 
has  held  since  October  1940,  to  return 
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RESORT 


MERRIEBROOK   FARM 

Poughquag,  New  York 

Restful    hills    of    Dutchess    County 
(near   Pawling). 

Quiet,  comfort  and  excellent  food. 
Reasonable   rates. 

TEL.  No.  Clove  2583 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street! 
New  York 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Rr 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS  EDITED  AND  TYPED 
Years'  experience.  Evelyn  C.  Campbell,  237 
East  20th  Street,  New  York  City. 


WORKER  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKER— must  be  graduate  of  ac- 
credited  school  of  social  work.  $150  month 
7792  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT— Woman,  trained,  experi. 
enced,  desires  position  as  superintendent  of  in- 
stitution for  normal  children.  Five  years  in 
present  position.  7796  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  community  organizer  (female) 
— specific  skills  in  recreation,  group  work, 
camping,  interpretation.  Employed  at  present 
seeking  change.  References.  7795  Survey. 

New    live     opportunity    sought    by    young    man 
(college    graduate    and    school    of    social    work 
training),   experienced   in   welfare   work.      Now 
in  civil  service  connection.     7788  Survey. 

TRAINED  WORKER,  college  graduate,  long, 
successful  experience  in  organization,  direction 
of  boys  work  programs.  Prefer  challenging 
w_ork  requiring  tact,  originality  and  skill. 
7/89  Survey. 

M.S.  in  social  work.  Eight  years  training  as 
case  worker  and  executive  desires  position 
in  city.  Member  of  AASW.  7791  Survey. 

Thoroughly  experienced  Executive  desires  connec- 
tion with  a  progressive  Community  Center  or 
Child  Caring  organization.  Can  furnish  ex- 
cellent references.  7797  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21e    per    lint 

Non-diflpla? 5e    per    word 

Minimum    Charge    .      .   $1.OO    per   Insertion 

DUeounu      .      .      10%    on    three   insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


to  his  duties  as  dean  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. His  successor  as  commissioner  is 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Bernecker,  general 
medical  superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hospitals.  .  .  .  Robert  B.  Hens- 
ley  has  submitted  his  resignation  as 
assistant  director  of  the  Kentucky  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commission. 
Mr.  Hensley's  resignation  will  take  ef- 
fect upon  his  admission  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Renamed —  The  Birth  Control  Federa- 
tion of  America  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
of  America,  Inc.,  according  to  recent 
announcement  from  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  organization  will  continue  to 
emphasize  the  proper  spacing  of  children 
as  its  main  concern. 

Meeting — The  American  Association  of 
Social  Security  is  holding  its  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
in  New  York,  April  10-11.  Feature  of 
the  meeting  is  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
honor  of  Abraham  Epstein,  celebrating 
his  fiftieth  birthday  and  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  work  in  social  security. 

Housing  Exhibit —  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  11  West  53  Street,  New 
York,  will  collaborate  with  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Housing  Emergency 
in  presenting  an  exhibit  of  "War  Hous- 
ing" from  April  22  to  July  19.  Principal 
speaker  at  the  preview  program,  to  be 
broadcast  over  NBC's  Blue  Network 
April  21,  will  be  John  D.  Blandford,  Jr., 
administrator  of  the  new  National 
Housing  Agency.  Plans  are  to  present 
the  exhibit  in  other  cities  throughout  the 
country  after  the  New  York  showing. 


GEORGE  W.  KIRCH  WHY,  in  early  March, 
at  his  home  in  New  York,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  it 
was  while  he  was  dean  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Law  that  Dr.  Kirchwey  be- 
came interested  in  the  politics-ridden 
condition  of  the  New  York  state  penal 
system.  This  interest  carried  him  into 
a  close  association  with  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne,  and  led  to  his  subsequent  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  field  of  penology. 
From  1917  to  1932,  he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
held  many  official  positions  related  to 
prison  reform. 

Of  Dr.  Kirchwey  as  a  person,  The 
New  York  Times  said  in  an  editorial: 
"He  lived  to  be  old,  but  he  had  a  sort 
of  unquenchable  youth.  He  had  common 
sense  as  well  as  learning.  He  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  seamy  side,  but  was 
always  cheery;  not  the  least  bit  of  a 
crank;  brave,  kind,  with  no  meal  in  his 
mouth  and  a  certain  humorous  delight 
in  paradox." 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont. ) 

Health 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKERS,  944  Rush  Street. 
Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  social  work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  or 
other  distinctly  medical  or  psychiatric  agen- 
cies, and  to  stimulate  its  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive development. 

LOS  ANGELES  SANATORIUM— Ex-Patients 
Home.  A  national,  free,  non-sectarian  tuber- 
culosis hospital — whose  services  include  an 
Adult  Clinic,  A  Children's  Clinic,  An  Occu- 
pational Therapy  Dept.,  a  Rehabilitation 
Department,  and  a  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment. Executive  Director — Samuel  H.  Goi- 
ter; Medical  Director — Dr.  Joseph  Rosen- 
blatt. West  Coast  Area— 208  West  8th 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California;  New  York 
Area — 145  West  45th  Street,  Harold  N 
Imber,  Director;  Philadelphia  Area— 12 
South  12th  Street,  Sylvia  Neulander,  Dir. ; 
Chicago  Area — 30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Paul 
Dubinsky,  Director.  Applications  also  ac- 
cepted through  local  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Fund  Offices. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER for  tuberculous  adults  and  children. 
Non-sectarian,  free,  maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Executive  Secretary — Samuel 
Schaefer,  Medical  Director — Dr.  Charles  J. 
Kaufman,  Research  Director — Dr.  Harry  J. 
Corper.  Hospital  care  includes  educational, 
vocational,  occupational,  psychological,  psy- 
chiatric and  social  services.  Applications 
New  York  area — 19  West  44  Street,  Philip 
Houtz,  Director;  Philadelphia  area — 1103 
Widener  Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  Di- 
rector; Chicago  area — 30  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Arthur  Heim,  Director.  Other  appli- 
cations through  local  Jewish  Federation  and 
Welfare  Fund  offices  or  direct  to  Hospital, 
3800  East  Colfax  Avenue.  Denver,  Colorado. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  -1790  Broadway,  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Dorothy  Deming, 
R.N.,  Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  SSth  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  22 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write :  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M. D. ;  Executive  Vice 
President,  D.  Kenneth  Rose. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17    W.    1 6th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9-6200. 

MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 

Every  day  9  A.M.-4  P.M. 

Saturdays  9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 

Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings   5  :30-8  P.M. 

Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 


Is   your 
organization 
listed    in 
the    Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social   Agencies  ? 
If  not — 
whv   not? 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MlDMONTHLY) 
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•  Suspicion  and  humanitarianism   rarely 
go  hand  in  hand. — RICHARD  C.  JORDAN, 
associate  editor,  The  Atlantian. 

•  Believers   in   Nazism   are   everywhere, 
but  only  in  Germany  are  they  grouped 
compactly. — ALVIN       JOHNSON,       New 
School  for  Social  Research. 

•  A  happy  childhood  you  can  cart  along 
with  you  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  can 
take  it  with  you. — MARK.   E.   McCu>s- 
KEY,  director  of  recreation  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency. 

'  It  is  easy  to  shape  the  kind  of  man 
who  submits  blindly  and  without  protest 
to  a  master.  .  .  .  The  real  task  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  setting  man  free  by  making  him 
master  of  himself. — ANTOINE  DE  SAINT- 
EXUPERY  in  "Flight  to  Arras." 

•  Buy   defense   bonds   and   help   the   na- 
tional  war   effort.      Give   the    bonds    to 
your  favorite  charity  as  a  part  of  their 
permanent  endowment   and  help   rebuild 
the  nation  after  the  war. — Bulletin  of  the 
Rabun   Gap-Nacoochee  School,   Georgia. 

•  And  in  times  of  crisis,  as  in  the  present 
period,    it    is    not    the    few    intellectuals 
shouting  most  loudly  that  civilization  has 
to  be  saved  who  really  save  it.    It  is  the 
masses  of  people  .  .  .  who  guarantee  the 
continuance  of  life  and  with  it  any  par- 
ticular civilization. — OTTO  RANK  in  "Be- 
yond Psychology." 


So  They  Say 


For  want  of  a  nail,  a  shoe  was  lost; 
For  want  of  a  shoe,  a  horse  was  lost; 
For  want  of  a  horse,  a  rider  was  lost; 
For  want  of  a  rider,  an  army  was  lost; 
For  want  of  an  army,  a  battle  was  lost; 
For  want  of  a  battle,  a  kingdom  was 

lost; 
All  for  the  loss  of  a  tenpenny  nail. 

— Poor  Richard. 

•  Every  society  has  the  type  of  youth  it 
deserves. — HARRY    D.    GIDEONSE,   presi- 
dent of  Brooklyn  College. 

•  My  gawd,  Miss  C.,  only  two  months 
ago  we  give  her  glasses   and   now  she's 
back  for  teeth.     She  must  have  read  in 
the    newspaper    she    could    have    teeth. 
She'd  never  have  thought  that  up  by  her- 
self.— Public  official  to  a  colleague. 

•  We're  not  going  to  have  so  many  au- 
tomobiles   and    automatic    refrigerators, 
no.    .    .    .    The    crucial    question    is    not 
whether   we   can   keep   our   gadgets   but 
whether   we   can   keep   our   fundamental 
American    decencies — democracy,    educa- 
tion for  everybody,  a  square  deal  for  our 
children. — LOWELL  JUILLIARD  CARR,  di- 
rector of  the  Michigan   Child  Guidance 
Institute. 


•  Signor  Mussolini  is  reported  to  be  hys- 
terical.    And  his  great  ambition  was  to 
be  historical. — The  New  York  Times. 

•  The    adjustment   of    family   groups    in 
the  change  back  to  peace  will  be  the  rock 
on  which  we  stand  or  fall. — NOEL  HALL, 
British  Minister  in  Washington. 

•  Everything  which  will  be  in  the  post- 
war adjustment  is  here  in  embryo  now. — 
STUART  CHASE  in  "The  Road  We  Are 
Travelling"    Twentieth    Century    Fund 
Report. 

'  The  modern  mind  is  prone  to  evade  the 
onset  of  a  moral  demand  or  a  true  emo- 
tion in  a  very  amateur  and  cheaply  skep- 
tical psychoanalysis. — GEORGE  A.  BUT- 
TRICK,  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

•  This  war  is  like  no  other  war  of  his- 
tory.   In  other  wars,  men,  using  weapons, 
did  the  righting.     In  this  war,  machines, 
using  men,  do  the  fighting.    And  the  side 
with    the    most    and    best    machines   will 
win. — DONALD  NELSON,  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

•  As  the  armed  forces  have  been  stream- 
lined  to  cope  with  problems  of   modern 
warfare,  so  the  forces  of  social  welfare 
must  reorganize  to  meet  those  new  dif- 
ficulties which  modern  warfare   imposes 
upon   the  civilian  population. — WILLIAM 
HODSON,  New  York  City  Commissioner 
of  Welfare. 


Karl    Tausig 


JOHN  LOVEJOY  ELLIOTT,  American 


In  his  unbelievable  seventies,  friends  still  had  cause  to 
wonder  how  John  Elliott  could  always  be  where  he  was 
needed  most.  His  death  brought  home  again  the  miracle 
of  his  loving  use  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day, 
common  to  us  all,  but  seldom  so  open-handedly  shared. 
He  had  come  from  an  Illinois  countryside,  where  his 
people  had  known  Lincoln.  He  had  given  his  life  to  the 
founding  of  Hudson  Guild  on  New  York's  West  Side, 
and  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  movement  that  draws  from 
all  faiths  and  races.  After  the  beautiful  service  in  mid- 
April  at  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  which  he  was 
senior  leader,  some  friends  paused  on  the  steps.  They 
spoke  of  the  rare  tributes  which  had  put  what  they  felt 


in  words.  And  then — "But  what  fun  he  was."  Life 
seemed  less  buoyant  because  the  joy  and  wit  he  brought 
to  everything  he  did  was  gone. 

It  was  people  that  mattered  to  him.  Just  give  them 
the  breath  of  life  and  they  were  his  concern — from 
rough  boys  he  saved  from  the  electric  chair  to  the  gentle 
refugees  he  singlehandedly  wrested  from  Austria  after 
the  Nazi  invasion.  There  you  have  the  heart  of  his  most 
recent  initiative — for  Good  Neighbor  Committees  in 
communities  the  country  over. 

He  stretched  other  men's  faith  in  America,  and  in  the 
democracy  that  had  produced  him,  for  his  was  the  warm 
and  generous  flowering  of  our  kind  of  life. 
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War  Risks  and  Security 

By  ELIZABETH  WICKENDEN 

Washington  Representative,  American  Public  Welfare  Association 


HARDSHIP  is  of  the  very  essence  of  war  and  as 
such  is  accepted  by  people  who  see  in  self  denial, 
frugality,  and  courageous  sacrifice,  their  contribu- 
tion  to  an  early  victory.  The  hardships  which  must  be 
shared  by  all  alike  fuse  the  population  into  the  most  funda- 
mental unity  of  them  all,  into  sacrifice  that  is  common  and 
universal. 

Other  hardships  fall  only  upon  those  who,  by  the 
accident  of  age,  physical  location,  or  occupation  are  ex- 
posed to  a  greater  degree  of  danger  and  subject  to  heavier 
burdens  than  the  rest.  Toward  these  the  government  owes 
a  special  obligation  to  ease  and  equalize  the  burden  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  justice  but  also  in  order  that  minds 
and  energies  may  be  freed  from  worry  for  the  great  effort 
required  of  them. 

Family  separation  and  exposure  to  physical  danger  are 
two  of  the  hardships  of  war  imposing  a  degree  of  heartache 
and  fear  for  which  only  a  stout  spirit  is  remedy.  But  the 
economic  hardships  and  the  fear  of  economic  insecurity  can 
be  minimized  by  prompt  and  generous  government  action. 
To  prevent  and  relieve  the  disproportionate  burden  of  eco- 
nomic distress  imposed  on  some  families  by  the  hazards  of 
war,  including  loss  or  absence  of  the  family  breadwinner, 
is  no  "frill"  but  an  essential  part  of  effective  warfare.  The 
English  found  this  to  be  true  in  the  days  of  the  blitz  and 
let  no  financial,  legalistic  or  procedural  barrier  stand  in  the 
way  of  immediate,  unquibbling  relief  to  the  bombers'  vic- 
tims. The  failure  of  the  French  to  recognize  in  the  fear  of 
economic  insecurity,  a  powerful  Axis  ally,  contributed  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  people  at  home  and  at  the  front. 
We  in  this  country  have  been  slow  to  apply  the  lessons 
of  French  defeat  and  British  survival  to  our  own  policy. 
However,  with  the  mounting  war  effort  on  all  fronts  comes 
increasing  acceptance  of  the  need  for  public  measures  to 
equalize  at  least  the  economic  sacrifice  that  such  intensifica- 
tion entails.    Provision  for  the  dependents  of  men  in  mili- 
tary service,  a  necessary  step  long  ignored  or  delayed,  is 
now  clearly  at  hand.  Army  pay  increases,  having  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  meeting  little  oppo- 
sition in  the  House,  may  be  expected  soon.  Emergency  ad- 


ministrative action  to  relieve  economic  distress  caused  by 
enemy  action,  may  shortly  become  formalized  into  long 
term  national  policy  through  legislative  authorization  and 
appropriation. 

These  and  other  types  of  need  related  to  war  will  domi- 
nate increasingly  the  new  problems  of  social  workers. 
The  present  tendency  to  meet  each  problem  by  a  new  cate- 
gory of  assistance  will  not  simplify  their  job,  though  they 
will  be  encouraged  by  this  evidence  of  a  growing  sense  of 
federal  responsibility. 

THE  question  of  a  soldier's  pay  is  a  puzzling  one  since 
the  service  that  he  renders  and  the  risk  that  he  takes 
are  clearly  outside  the  realm  of  dollars  and  cents.  But  there 
is  a  troubled  conviction  throughout  the  country  that  $21  a 
month  and  subsistence  is  not  sufficient  even  to  meet  the 
soldier's  needs.  This  feeling  resulted  in  the  unanimous 
passage  in  the  Senate  of  the  Johnson  bill  raising  the  base 
pay  from  $21  and  $30,  to  $42  a  month  with  commensurate 
increases  in  the  higher  brackets.  The  strong  administra- 
tion and  public  support  for  this  measure  is  expected  to  bring 
about  speedy  House  concurrence. 

The  somewhat  mystical  approach  to  soldiering  as  an  occu- 
pation beyond  normal  measures  of  value  has  led  to  a  second 
fallacious  assumption — that  its  sacrifices  are  personal,  bear- 
ing only  on  the  individual  involved.  This  assumption  was 
given  some  validity  before  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  liberal  poli- 
cies of  selective  service  boards  in  deferring  men  upon  whom 
others  depended  for  support.  But  with  war's  increasing  de- 
mands for  manpower  in  both  military  and  civilian  occupa- 
tions, selective  service  boards  already  are  carrying  out  their 
instructions  to  tighten  the  interpretation  of  dependency. 
Ultimately,  determination  of  an  individual's  place  in  the 
war  effort  will  be  based  on  considerations  of  his  maximum 
usefulness  rather  than  on  his  personal  obligations.  General 
Hershey,  national  director  of  Selective  Service,  predicts  that 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin 
drawing  on  men  now  deferred  for  dependency.  Clearly 
such  a  policy  can  be  effective  only  if  the  government  itself 
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assumes  the  soldier's  obligations  and  so  frees  him  for  his 
task. 

There  are  two  types  of  obligations  for  which  the  govern- 
ment must  make  provision.  First  are  the  long  time  commit- 
ments undertaken  in  good  faith  under  conditions  of  civilian 
life  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  a  house,  to  buy  an  automo- 
bile or  other  major  equipment,  or  for  insurance.  The  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  frees  men  in 
service  from  the  full  burden  of  legal  obligations  incurred 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  Evictions  of  dependents  of 
men  in  service  from  rented  or  mortgaged  homes  within  cer- 
tain price  limits  are  forbidden ;  provision  is  made  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  continuing  premium  pay- 
ments on  life  insurance  up  to  $5,000 ;  provisions  safeguard- 
ing other  types  of  contracts  are  made.  The  wartime  expan- 
sion of  the  armed  forces  to  include  men  who  could  not  have 
foreseen  their  induction  in  the  defense  period  is  leading  to 
proposals  for  liberalizing  the  bill  to  include  obligations  in- 
curred subsequent  to  its  passage. 

The  second  type  of  obligation  requiring  government  aid 
is  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  society — that  to  support  mem- 
bers of  a  soldier's  family  who,  for  reasons  of  age,  health, 
or  social  desirability,  are  not  able  to  support  themselves. 
Outstanding  is  the  obligation  to  support  small  children  and 
the  wife  who  devotes  herself  to  their  care.  But  not  to  be 
overlooked  are  the  special  cases  where  men  are  fulfilling 
their  traditional  responsibility  to  support  parents  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  grandparents,  and  in  some  circumstances 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  In  view  of  the  fundamental 
social  character  of  these  obligations,  it  has  been  the  position 
of  social  workers  generally,  and  the  Family  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices specifically,  that  assistance  to  dependents  of  soldiers  in 
these  categories  should  be  a  matter  of  right  rather  than 
discretion,  conditioned  only  on  the  allotment  by  the  service- 
man of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  his  pay  to  the  dependent. 

r  I  "^  HREE  measures  have  been  introduced  in  Congress: 
A  the  original  Edmiston  bill  in  the  House  and  the  Taft 
bill  in  the  Senate,  and  an  administration  measure  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Edmiston  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senators  Johnson  and  Lee.  All  proposals  agree  that 
an  allowance  to  wife  and  children  should  be  conditioned 
only  on  an  allotment  of  the  man's  pay,  although  the 
original  Edmiston  bill  refers  to  a  "dependent"  wife  with- 
out defining  the  term.  The  proposals  differ  as  to  the  size, 
both  of  allotment  and  allowance. 

The  Taft  bill  requires  a  50  percent  allotment  to  wife  and 
children  and  provides  a  monthly  allowance  of  $30  for  wife 
only;  $45  for  wife  and  one  child;  and  $12  for  each  addi- 
tional child.  The  allowance  for  families  where  there  is  no 
wife  starts  curiously  at  $10  each  for  the  first  two  children, 
with  $12  each  for  additional  children.  The  original  Ed- 
miston bill  provides  for  an  allotment  of  $15  a  month  and 
allowances  of  $15  each  for  wife  and  first  child;  $10  for 
second  child,  and  $5  for  each  additional  child.  The  Ad- 
ministration bill  provides  for  a  deduction  of  pay  in  behalf 
of  wife  and  children  of  $20  a  month  and  allowances 
amounting  to  $20  for  wife  and  an  additional  $10  each 
for  children;  where  there  is  no  wife,  $15  for  one  child 
and  $10  each  for  additional  children. 

All  three  proposals  also  provide  for  allowances  condi- 
tioned on  optional  allotments  to  dependent  parents,  grand- 
parents, grandchildren,  and  brothers  and  sisters  under 


eighteen  years  of  age.  In  these  cases  the  Taft  bill  stipulates 
no  amount  for  the  allotment  but  provides  matching  allow- 
ances up  to  $20.  The  original  Edmiston  bill,  however,  re- 
quires a  minimum  allotment  of  only  $5  where  an  allotment 
is  also  being  made  to  wife  and  children,  but  where  there  is 
no  such  responsibility,  $15  is  required.  It  also  provides  al- 
lowances of  $10  each  to  parents  and  $5  each  to  other  cate- 
gories. The  Administration  bill  provides  allowances  of 
$15  for  one  parent,  $25  for  two  parents  and  $5  each  for 
other  classes  of  dependents  with  a  maximum  of  $50  a 
month  to  the  dependents  of  any  one  man  other  than  his 
wife  and  children.  Dependents  other  than  wife  and  chil- 
dren must  be  found  to  "be  dependent  upon  the  enlisted 
man  for  chief  support"  before  an  allowance  is  made.  A 
deduction  of  pay  must  also  be  made  for  this  group:  $5  a 
month  if  a  deduction  is  already  being  made  for  wife  and 
children;  otherwise  $20. 

The  Administration  bill  also  follows  the  English  prece- 
dent and  proposes  a  fund  for  supplementary  assistance  to 
dependents  in  the  above  categories  based  on  actual  deter- 
mination of  need.  Such  assistance  would  be  administered 
through  agencies  designated  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
(probably  the  state  welfare  departments),  whereas  admin- 
istration of  allotments  and  allowances  through  the  army 
and  navy  for  their  respective  personnel  is  contemplated  by 
all  proposals. 

Modern  war  imposes  on  civilians  a  second  type  of  hard- 
ship formerly  suffered  mostly  by  the  active  combatant — loss 
due  to  direct  enemy  action.  The  attack  on  civilians,  more 
than  any  other  one  phenomenon,  distinguishes  this  war 
from  other  wars.  While  the  continental  United  States  has 
so  far  escaped  this  scourge,  our  national  outposts  have  not, 
and  we  ourselves  are  preparing  in  many  ways  for  the  even- 
tuality. The  economic  burden  from  this  source  is  particu- 
larly inequitable :  the  bomb  wipes  out  all  the  possessions  of 
one  family  and  leaves  the  next  unscathed.  Families  living  in 
locations  selected  for  combat  zones  or  adjacent  to  target 
areas  must  move,  while  others  may  live  on  in  their  old 
homes  undisturbed.  Families  whose  breadwinner  falls  into 
enemy  hands  suffer  the  double  blow  of  anxiety  and  loss  of 
family  income. 

With  the  bombing  attack  on  Hawaii  came  acceptance  by 
the  federal  government  of  responsibility  for  assisting  civili- 
ans requiring  aid  as  a  result  of  enemy  action.  On  February 
6  an  allocation  of  $5,000,000  was  made  to  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  from  the  President's  Emergency 
Fund: 

...  to  be  expended  by  the  administrator  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  or  through  such  federal  or  other  agencies 
as  he  may  designate,  for  providing  temporary  aid  necessitated 
by  enemy  action  to  civilians,  other  than  enemy  aliens,  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States:  (1)  who  are  disabled;  or  (2)  who 
are  dependents  of  civilians  who  are  killed,  disabled,  interned, 
or  reported  missing;  or  (3)  who  are  otherwise  in  need  of 
assistance  or  services. 

The  purposes  of  this  emergency  allocation  are  incorporated 
in  a  bill,  S.2412,  sponsored  by  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida,  to  be  known  as  the  Civilian  War  Benefits  and  War 
Relief  Act  of  1942  and  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
In  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  the  principles  incorporated  in  this 
measure  had  the  support  of  spokesmen  for  the  Budget 
Bureau,  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Federal 
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Security  Agency.  The  bill  provides  for  specific  benefit  pay- 
ments to  the  following  or  their  dependents:  civilian  defense 
workers  injured  or  killed  in  line  of  duty,  civilians  injured 
or  killed  as  a  "proximate  result  of  a  war  risk  hazard,"  and 
civilians  detained  by  the  enemy.  The  measure  also  allows 
wide  latitude  in  meeting  civilian  distress  resulting  from 
enemy  action : 

...  to  provide  assistance  and  services  for  the  temporary  relief 
of  civilian  distress  resulting  from  enemy  attack  or  the  danger 
thereof  or  from  action  to  meet  such  attack  or  danger,  in- 
cluding money  payments,  loans,  and  assistance  in  kind  and 
medical  or  other  services  necessary  to  the  protection  of  health, 
safety,  or  welfare,  such  assistance  and  services  to  be  avail- 
able to  civilians  who  are  injured,  and  to  the  survivors  of 
civilians  who  are  killed,  and  to  civilians  who  have  suffered  loss 
of.  or  damage  to,  clothing,  tools,  living  quarters,  furniture, 
or  real  or  personal  property  of  other  kinds  necessary  for  em- 
ployment or  habitation,  and  to  civilians  who  are  in  war- 
stricken  areas,  or  who  are  being  or  have  been  evacuated  from 
any  area  under  the  direction  of  civil  or  military  authority.  .  . 

Pending  enactment  of  legislation  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  has  proceeded  to  extend  emergency  assistance  from 
its  Presidential  allocation  m  a  number  of  ways,  utilizing 
its  own  constituent  units  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  is  making  benefit  payments  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  scale  varying  from  '$20  to  $85  a  month  to 
dependents  of  civilians  (other  than  federal  employes,  who 
are  covered  by  a  separate  statutory  provision)  detained  or 
killed  by  enemy  action  outside  the  continental  United  States. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  paying  for 
hospitalization,  medical  care  and,  in  some  cases,  burial  of 
civilians  injured  or  killed  as  a  result  of  enemy  action.  To 
date  this  has  applied  largely  to  survivors,  both  seamen  and 
passengers,  from  ships  torpedoed  off  our  shores,  although 
it  is  also  applicable  to  needy  evacuees  from  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  requiring  medical  attention.  Hospitals  are  reim- 
bursed in  accordance  with  existing  contract  rates  of  the 
USPHS,  and  funds  are  available  for  payment  of  physicians 


where  necessary.  The  USPHS  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has  also  developed  a  plan  ivhere- 
by  existing  hospitals  designated  as  Casualty  Hospitals  may 
be  reimbursed  for  services  rendered  civilian  casualties  of 
enemy  action  at  the  rate  of  $3.75  a  day.  In  addition,  re- 
imbursement on  a  per  diem  basis  will  be  made  to  hospitals 
in  comparatively  safe  areas,  designated  as  Emergency  Base 
Hospitals,  for  civilian  casualties  evacuated  from  areas  of 
attack. 

Funds  have  also  been  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board  for  aid  to 
persons  in  need  as  a  result  of  enemy  action.  The  major 
charge  against  these  funds  to  date  has  been  the  financing  of 
evacuation  of  women  and  children  from  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  Persons  so  evacuated  may  receive  their  transporta- 
tion to  a  point  of  destination  within  the  United  States  and 
a  cash  grant  to  cover  one  month's  subsistence  at  the  rate 
of  $30  for  each  adult  plus  $15  for  each  child  who  is  in  the 
custody  of  and  dependent  upon  such  adult  for  support,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $85  for  any  one  family  group. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  is  also  extending  serv- 
ice and  financial  assistance  from  another  fund  to  aliens  and 
other  persons  required  to  move  from  strategic  military  areas 
on  the  West  Coast.  The  administration  of  this,  as  well  as 
other  new  categories  of  assistance  for  war-related  needs 
where  the  federal  government  assumes  a  100  percent  finan- 
cial responsibility,  raises  many  questions  of  policy  and  pro- 
cedure which  are  far  from  settled.  Obviously  as  more  and 
more  federal  assistance  becomes  available  on  this  basis,  and 
more  people  are  affected  by  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  war,  the  effect  on  existing  categories  of  public  assistance 
and,  more  particularly,  on  the  problem  of  general  relief 
may  be  profound.  The  tendency  of  war  to  modify  and  re- 
shape existing  social  institutions  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
leave  the  welfare  field  undisturbed.  Whatever  changes 
come,  they  must  take  the  direction  of  an  increasing  assump- 
tion of  federal  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  indi- 
vidual economic  security,  for  the  hazards  of  war — like  those 
of  unemployment — can  only  be  offset  by  the  pooling  of  risk 
and  the  pooling  of  relief  through  federal  action. 


Children  Aren't  Fooled 

By  MARGARET  M.  SWIGGARD 

Formerly  field  representative  of  the  bureau  of  children,  Pennsylvania  Department   of   Wel- 
fare; recently  director  of  the  foster  home  department,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  Juvenile  Court 


TONY  BRACCIATTO  looked  up  at  the  judge  and 
tried  hard  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  was  scared.  Be- 
hind the  grave,  dark  eyes,  jumbled  thoughts  darted 
in  and  out  of  the  frightened  little  mind.  "What's  he  gonna 
do  to  me  ...  Jeese  .  .  .  Maybe  he'll  send  me  away  this 
time   .    .    .   Wonder   if   they  do   beat  you    up   in    reform 
school  ...  If  they  beat  me  up  I'll  run  away  .  .  .  I'll— I'll 
burn  the  place  down  .  .  .  I'll  show  'em  ...  What's  he 
thinkin'  about?  Jeese,  I  bet  he's  gonna  put  me  away." 

If  you  had  told  Tony  that  the  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk  was  a  "wise  father"  put  there  not  to  punish 
him,  but  to  act  in  his  best  interests,  Tony  would  not  have 
laughed.  He  would  have  looked  at  you  respectfully,  po- 
litely, never  betraying  the  fact  that  he  did  not  for  a  singl- 
instant  believe  you. 

Of  course,  he  knew  better.  The  judge  was  "an  all  right 


guy"  but  this  was  a  court.  Tony  knew  it  well.  He'd  been 
here  before.  A  policeman  got  you  and  brought  you  here 
when  you  played  truant  or  "crooked."  They  tried  you  for 
it  and  maybe  "put  you  away,"  or  if  you  were  lucky,  sent 
you  home  on  something  called  "probation."  It  was  all 
quite  regular,  and  Tony  accepted  it  as  part  of  a  well  or- 
dered sequence  of  events  which  occurred  when  you  were 
caught.  But  he  had  no  illusions  about  it. 

The  judge  had  no  illusions  either.  He  looked  down  at 
Tony  and  tried  hard  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  about  him. 

"He's  only  ten,  but  this  is  his  third  time  in  court.  Let's 
look  at  the  record — hmmmm — truancy  and  stealing,  over 
and  over.  If  I  put  him  on  probation  again,  he'll  only  be 
back.  That  mother  of  his  can't  handle  him.  Maybe  he 
ought  to  be  in  another  school,  a  different  neighborhood. 
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Wonder  if  reform  school  would  do  him  any  harm.  Might 
do  him  good.  Anyway,  I  can't  continue  to  send  back  kids 
like  this.  The  public  has  a  right  to  protection  from  their 
petty  depredations." 

His  Honor  was  learned  in  the  law;  he  was  wise,  with 
a  peculiar  wisdom  gained  from  watching  a  tragic  proces- 
sion of  older  Tonys  passing  through  criminal  court;  and 
he  was  kind.  He  honestly  wanted  to  do  what  was  best  for 
Tony,  but  he  had  no  key  to  the  tangled  mass  of  emotions, 
fears,  and  drives  back  of  the  dark  eyes  looking  up  at  him. 
None  of  his  knowledge  or  training  helped  him  to  under- 
stand why  Tony  stole  and  played  truant.  He  could  not  guess 
whether  the  boy  would  come  out  of  reform  school  with  a 
new  set  of  habit  patterns  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  unfavorable  environment,  or  come  out  a  poten- 
tial burglar,  sneak  thief,  crook,  or  even  that  twisted,  tor- 
mented personality,  a  sex  murderer.  He  only  knew  that 
the  answer  to  the  age-old  problem  is  not  to  be  found  in 
law  or  in  pseudo-paternalism. 

JUDGES  and  lawyers  have  been  among  the  first  to 
recognize  this.  Some  are  now  promoting  legislation 
which  would  take  from  the  courts  responsibility  for  dis- 
position or  treatment  of  youthful  offenders  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five.  Believing  that  such  treatment  belongs  in  a 
different  profession,  they  propose  a  clinic  of  trained  peo- 
ple— psychiatrists,  psychologists,  physicians,  social  workers 
— to  take  responsibility  for  it.  This  offers  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  Juvenile  Court  laws  which  place  in  the 
judge's  hands  almost  complete  power  to  dispose  of  the 
child  as  he  sees  fit. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  the  suggested  legislation  does 
not  extend  to  children  under  eighteen  is  the  halo  surround- 
ing the  Juvenile  Court.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that, 
if  it  is  wise  to  have  treatment  of  older  offenders  pre- 
scribed by  a  clinic,  it  is  even  more  important  for  it  to 
prescribe  for  the  younger.  This  conclusion  is  underscored 
when  one  considers  that  a  majority  of  the  youths  brought 
into  Criminal  Court  have  already  had  one  or  more  ex- 
periences in  Juvenile  Court. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  where  a  child  must  be  removed 
from  the  care  of  his  natural  guardians  and  from  his  own 
home,  this  very  serious  responsibility  must  be  taken  by  a 
duly  constituted  and  adequate  public  authority.  But  the 
authority  need  not  be  a  court.  Public  child  welfare  de- 
partments are  accepting  this  responsibility  every  day  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  contested  issue  of  legal  custody. 
Where  custody  of  the  child  is  contested,  probably  a  de- 
cision would  have  to  be  made  by  a  court.  Startling  as  the 
idea  at  first  might  appear,  the  Orphans  Court  might  be 
the  proper  tribunal  for  such  action.  Actually,  not  many 
cases  of  children  really  require  legal  adjudication.  Judge 
Charles  W.  Hoffman,  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions in  Cincinnati,  is  practically  always  able  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  parents  and  child,  even  when  he  is  committing 
the  child  to  a  correctional  institution.  A  clinic  could  do 
as  much. 

In  suggesting  substitution  for  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
persons  trained  in  understanding  behavior  motivation,  the 
fact  that  the  process  of  handling  children  would  be  much 
slower  is  not  overlooked.  Surely  it  should  be  slow  enough 
to  insure  thorough,  thoughtful,  scientific  service.  Children 
are  important. 

Evidences  of  Tony's  inability  to  adjust  to  his  social  en- 
vironment quite  likely  appeared  in  school.  They  also  prob- 


ably made  him  a  little  nuisance  on  the  playground  and  to 
his  neighborhood  policeman.  The  teacher,  the  playground 
instructor,  or  the  officer  who  noticed  the  symptoms,  were 
probably  loath  to  take  the  boy  to  court.  There  is  in  most 
of  us  a  disinclination  to  invoke  the  help  of  a  court  until 
some  overt  act  or  acts  make  it  impossible  to  do  otherwise, 
but  no  one  hesitates  to  take  a  child  to  a  hospital,  merely 
as  a  precaution.  If  the  public  resource  for  Tony's  social 
illness  were  a  clinic,  he  would  likely  arrive  there,  via  the 
teacher,  the  instructor,  the  officer,  or  his  parents,  when  he 
first  began  to  truant,  to  steal,  or  to  run  away. 

Although  free  from  the  formalities  of  summons,  hear- 
ings, and  other  court  machinery,  which  block  easy  relation- 
ship and  diagnosis,  the  clinic  would  still  be  a  public  body, 
perhaps  attached  to  a  court,  perhaps  operating  independ- 
ently. It  would  have  authority  and  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  arrange  for  Tony's  incarceration  if  that  course  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  boy  or  of  society.  The  in- 
carceration might  be  voluntary,  with  consent  of  Tony  and 
his  parents,  or  involuntary  by  court  action.  But  it  would 
be  intelligently  administered,  with  a  view  to  treatment,  or, 
in  the  rare  cases  where  cure  seemed  impossible,  with  a 
view  to  possible  permanency.  The  responsibility  might  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  physician  in  charge  of  a 
case  of  infectious  disease. 

While  a  clinic  would  have  to  protect  itself  from  being 
swamped  by  numbers,  its  services  would  operate  to  reduce 
the  numbers.  School  authorities,  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  truancy,  would  soon  become  aware  of  remedial  pos- 
sibilities within  the  school  itself.  Parents  might  be  helped 
before  the  problem  got  beyond  them.  Many  cases  now 
brought  to  Juvenile  Courts  merely  to  insure  maintenance 
for  children  from  the  public  treasury  could  more  properly 
be  handled  elsewhere. 

IF  the  public  should  find  the  oversimplified  operation  of 
arrest  -  detention  -  hearing  -  disposition  working  not  so 
quickly  or  with  such  finality  as  at  present,  it  would  also 
find  itself  vastly  benefited  in  the  end.  Thoughtful,  intelli- 
gent treatment  of  anti-social  behavior  would  safeguard  per- 
sonal property  and  community  rights  and  simplify  the  work 
ot  police  departments.  Mental  perverts,  sadists,  sex  crim- 
inals might  be  located  and  isolated  before  society  suffers 
the  horror  of  their  crimes,  rather  than  after,  as  at  present. 
Most  of  those  whose  crimes  shock  and  horrify  us  had  pre- 
viously been  before  Juvenile  Courts,  many  of  them  not 
once  but  several  times. 

That  is  no  fault  of  the  courts  or  the  judges.  It  is  merely 
that  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  the  benevolent 
fallacy  that  a  kind  judge  can  protect  and  guide  children 
like  a  wise  father,  is  revealed  as  archaic  sentimentalism. 

The  fact  is  that  a  court  bears  to  all  of  us  such  a  con- 
notation of  security  that  we  sometimes  like  to  attribute  to 
it  mythical  powers,  and  place  upon  it,  quite  unfairly,  re- 
sponsibilities not  at  all  native  to  it.  When  we  are  honest 
and  forget  our  fears,  we  can  recognize  that,  while  it  is 
an  important  and  essential  tribunal  for  interpreting  our 
laws,  maintaining  our  rights,  weighing  damage  done  to  in- 
dividuals or  community,  it  is  not  an  agency  from  which 
we  have  any  right  to  expect  understanding  of  children  or 
treatment  for  their  anti-social  tendencies.  And  a  Juvenile 
Court  is  a  court. 

That  fact  has  been  recognized  by  a  number  of  people 
who  have  worked  hard  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  so- 
called  "dependent"  children  from  its  jurisdiction  on  the 
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theory  that  the  merely  dependent  child  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  court  experience.  Which  seems  an  odd  kind  of 
reasoning.  All  children  are  dependent.  A  child  brought 
into  court,  labeled  "neglected,"  is  certainly  dependent  on 
public  care  of  some  sort,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
so-called  "delinquent"  child  who  was  not  also  neglected. 
If  experience  with  a  court  is  harmful  to  the  child  who  only 
lacks  adequate  parental  care,  it  is  certainly  as  harmful  to 
the  child  who,  also  lacking  that  care,  bears  the  additional 
burden  of  social  maladjustment.  Could  it  be  that  the  labels 
"neglected"  and  "delinquent,"  and  the  use  of  a  court  for 
children  so  labeled  are  necessary  to  our  own  need  to  place 
blame  and  to  punish?  In  the  case  of  the  neglected  child, 


the  parents  are  guilty;  in  that  of  the  delinquent,  the  child. 
The  legal  trappings  and  machinery  of  a  court  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  they  are  actually  obstructive  in  dealing 
with  any  child.  They  frighten  and  confuse  the  child  and 
his  parents,  and  render  clear  thinking  about  the  problem 
very  difficult.  The  tangled  human  relations  involved  are 
not  helped  by  a  proceeding  which  holds  a  threat  for  every- 
one concerned.  For  the  child,  they  are  destructive.  If  we 
feel  that  for  society — that  is,  to  satisfy  our  own  ideology 
of  crime  and  punishment — they  are  necessary,  let's  be 
honest  enough  to  say  so  and  call  the  tribunal  a  court  of 
law.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  "wise  father"  theory  never  has 
fooled  the  children. 


Citizens  Are  Made — Not  Born 


By  J.  R.  KIDD 
Chairman,    Day    Camp    Council,    Montreal,    Canada 


THE  old  farmer  wouldn't  budge.  He  liked  the  bright 
colored  pictures  and  the  shining  cover  all  right.  And 
the  salesman  had  assured  him  that  the  book  would 
tell  him  all  there  was  to  know  about  crops.  But  still  he 
shook  his  head :  "No,  mister,  I  don't  need  a  book.  I  ain't 
farmin'  all  I  know  yit." 

Educators  and  social  workers  are  somewhat  like  that  old 
farmer.  They  are  not  yet  practicing  all  they  know. 

In  one  sense,  we  didn't  need  John  Dewey.  We  always 
knew  that  democracy  was  primarily  a  way  of  living,  and 
secondly,  a  political  theory.  And  we  knew  that  democracy, 
along  with  the  other  important  elements  in  our  culture, 
had  to  be  handed  on  actively  to  each  generation.  And  yet, 
judging  by  our  actions,  it  would  seem  that  we  expected 
children  to  spring  up  full-blooded  democrats  just  by  breath- 
ing the  North  American  air.  If  and  when  we  have  taught 
citizenship,  we  have  taught  it  as  a  course  called  Civics, 
with  textbooks,  recitations,  and  examinations.  Government 
was  remote,  democracy  was  a  system,  and  both  were  dull. 

Consequently,  the  challenge  to  democracy  has  found 
some  educators  and  social  workers  in  the  exposed  position 
that  military  forces  were  in  after  Munich  and  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Possibly  our  greatest  concern  today  is  that  in  the 
external  defense  of  democracy  we  may  lose  it  internally 
by  yielding  the  civil  liberties  that  are  its  lifeblood,  or  that 
by  curtailing  our  normally  needed  educational  and  social 
services  we  let  go  our  most  effective  means  of  handing  it  on. 

We,  in  Canada,  faced  these  threats  in  their  acute  form 
two  years  earlier  than  they  have  been  forced  on  our  col- 
leagues in  the  United  States.  The  threat  is  genuine,  not 
just  a  mirage.  Some  hastily  passed,  "order-in-council"  leg- 
islation regarding  radicals  and  labor  problems  are  difficult 
to  relate  to  any  form  of  democracy.  There  has  been  little 
hysteria  bu*t  there  is  great  need  for  vigilance  in  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  liberties. 

The  threat  to  education  and  social  services  has  wider 
implications.  Educational  and  social  agencies  have  suffered 
from  staff  cuts  and  financial  retrenchments.  The  emo- 
tional appeal  of  war  service  has  carried  many  volunteer 
workers  into  other  activities.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  increased  employment  in  war  industries  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  most  social  services — a  situation 
which  points  sharply  to  the  fact  that  our  interpretation  has 


not  been  too  well  done.  Personnel  problems  are  most 
pressing  as  the  government  and  war  service  committees 
(comparable  to  the  USO),  have  taken  many  staff  per- 
sons who  usually  have  not  been  replaced.  The  heavy  new 
taxes  and  increased  costs  of  operation  have  made  financing 
very  difficult.  And  yet,  though  some  services  have  had  to  be 
discontinued,  most  programs  have  been  maintained,  pared 
somewhat  in  effectiveness. 

This  situation  has  suggested  a  concentration  on  activities 
where  considerable  success  already  has  been  achieved  with 
small  staffs  and  small  budgets.  Noteworthy  among  these 
is  the  day  camp.  But  more  noteworthy  still  is  the  dawning 
realization,  as  this  program  has  developed,  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  group  work — citizenship  education — here 
finds  true  expression.  This  is  news  even  for  those  who  for 
ten  years  or  more  have  been  engaged  in  operating  day 
camps. 

/"TA  HE  day  camp  was  not  conceived  as  a  tool  for  achiev- 
-I-  ing  democratic  education.  It  was  developed  during 
depression  years  as  an  answer  to  the  obvious  needs  of 
children  with  nowhere  to  spend  their  holiday  time  but 
the  city  streets.  Educators  long  had  been  aware  of  the 
problem,  but  only  when  it  became  acute  in  the  depression 
years  were  intensive  efforts  put  forward  towards  its  solu- 
tion. In  many  cities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
somewhat  similar  programs  sprang  up  almost  simultane- 
ously. At  first,  these  programs  were  little  more  than  imi- 
tation camps  with  all  activities  modeled  as  closely  after 
the  country  camp  life  as  a  city  setting  would  allow.  Ac- 
tivities centered  around  handicrafts,  swimming  in  indoor 
or  outdoor  pools,  hiking  in  parks,  trips  by  bus  to  open 
country  near  the  city,  overnight  camping,  and  woodcraft 
skills.  By  careful  management,  by  the  use  of  waste  prod- 
ucts in  most  craft  groups,  and  by  utilizing  large  numbers 
of  highschool  students  as  volunteer  leaders,  these  "camps" 
developed  rapidly  and  took  in  increasing  numbers  of  chil- 
dren on  shoestring  budgets. 

In  Montreal,  the  first  Day  Camp  (or  Urban  Camp, 
City  Camp,  Vacation  Club,  Sum-Fun  Club),  was  opened 
in  1931,  with  100  boys  enrolled.  Now  there  are  a  dozen 
groups  operating  more  than  thirty  unit  programs  enrolling 
some  6,000  youngsters.  These  thirty  programs  are  all 
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loosely  coordinated  through  a  Day  Camp  Council  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  effectively  raising  standards  of 
work.  A  code  of  good  practices  was  drawn  up  and  a  man- 
ual prepared.  Craft  resources  were  explored  and  materials 
bought  in  common.  With  the  war  and  the  consequent  staff 
shortages,  several  experts  were  employed,  their  services 
and  salaries  shared  by  all  the  participating  units.  A  site 
near  the  city  for  overnight  camping  was  secured  and  shared 
by  all  groups.  Publicity  and  interpretation  were  carried 
by  a  central  committee.  Leadership  training  was  an  early 
project  and  volunteer  leaders  were  shared  as  needed. 

Remarkable  as  this  whole  development  of  joint  planning 
has  been,  it  is  dwarfed  by  a  by-product.  As  the  years  have 
passed  since  1931  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that 
day  camping  is  not  just  ersatz  camping,  but  that  it  has  a 
purpose  and  standards  of  its  own.  Most  interesting  of  all, 
and  most  important,  is  the  realization  that  the  day  camp, 
because  of  its  very  nature,  is  the  finest  instrument  we  have 
discovered  for  education  in  citizenship.  At  least  this  is  the 
belief  of  the  staff  people  who  long  have  been  active  in 
group  work,  camping  and  teaching. 

At  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  the  educational  process 
of  citizenship  education  may  be  broken  down  into  three 
elements :  a  readiness  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  child ; 
the  content  or  curriculum ;  the  practice  of  democracy.  This 
analysis  allows  an  easy  evaluation  of  the  worth  of  the 
day  camp  in  this  field. 

Like  their  friends  camping  in  the  woods,  children  come 
to  these  city  programs  with  an  eagerness  that  rarely  flags 
throughout  the  summer.  Often  staff  members  coming  to 
work  at  eight  in  the  morning  find  boys  and  girls  waiting 
on  the  steps,  though  no  program  is  scheduled  before  nine. 
At  six  at  night,  the  same  children  have  to  be  sent  home. 
This  eagerness  and  energy  provide  the  catalyst  which 
makes  learning  possible. 

THE  city  provides  the  content  or  curriculum  of  citizen- 
ship education.  The  city  is  the  child's  textbook.  Its 
treasures  of  parks  and  churches  and  museums  are  spread 
before  him.  In  tours  of  factories  he  learns  about  industry. 
Hospitals,  fire  stations,  civic  offices,  the  water  works  are 
open  to  him,  and  his  questions  are  encouraged.  Slums  and 
other  civic  follies  are  there,  too,  teaching  an  equally  valu- 
able lesson. 

Best  of  all,  the  children  have  a  chance  to  meet  the  men 
and  women  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  services 
they  see  in  operation.  The  governor  or  mayor  is  not  too 
busy  in  summer  to  meet  a  delegation  of  children.  Firemen 
obligingly  slide  down  the  brass  pole  for  a  young  audience 
ready  to  listen  respectfully  to  an  account  of  the  dangers 
to  a  fireman  that  often  follow  the  prank  of  a  false  alarm. 
Constable  Brown,  an  ogre  who  confiscates  baseball  bats  if 
boys  are  caught  playing  in  the  streets,  comes  to  morning 
assembly  to  tell  his  story,  do  some  card  tricks,  and  perhaps 
play  a  little  baseball  in  the  playground.  When  he  leaves, 
it  is  in  his  rightful  role  of  community  guardian,  and  not 
as  the  natural  enemy  of  boy  life. 

In  the  same  way  come  minister,  priest,  and  rabbi,  each 
to  tell  in  his  own  way  that  the  good  life  and  service  are 
important,  not  creed  or  differences.  A  shop  foreman,  con- 
ducting a  factory  tour,  demonstrates  pride  of  craftsmanship 
much  better  than  copybook  maxims  ever  could.  Business- 
men tell  stories;  famous  athletes  bring  inspiration  for 
physical  fitness  and  good  sportsmanship. 

The  child  is  receiving  impressions  and  undergoing  experi- 


ences all  day  and  every  day.  His  leaders  and  staff  mem- 
bers, even  though  few  in  number,  need  not  spend  all  of 
their  hours  in  the  administrative  details  of  camp  mainte- 
nance which  so  burden  camp  directors.  They  do  not  face 
the  problems  of  curriculum  and  examination  confronting 
teachers.  Most  of  their  time  can  be  given  to  the  actual 
program  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  experiences  which 
are  all  in  the  child's  own  environment.  Sharing  in  the 
camp  life,  in  baseball,  crafts,  and  tours  are  boys  and  girls 
of  every  religion  and  every  race.  A  Chinese  boy  can  carve 
delicately  in  soap.  A  Hungarian  girl  can  dance  like  the 
gypsies  in  her  homeland.  A  Negro  lad  plays  the  piano  for 
singsongs.  Close  association  lasting  all  summer  makes  for 
intimate  contacts  with  a  strong  effect  on  attitudes.  Gradu- 
ally many  children  begin  to  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
where  they  live  everyone  does  not  have  to  be  alike. 

THUS  are  attitudes  formed.  But  a  child  must  prac- 
tice and  live  democracy.  By  its  very  nature,  by  the 
variety  of  its  program  and  the  flexibility  of  its  structure, 
the  day  camp  operates  best  under  the  leadership  of  a  coun- 
cil of  its  own  members.  Full  dress  elections  with  nomina- 
tions, campaigns,  speeches,  and  proper  balloting  give 
practice  in  an  interpretation  of  the  value  of  that  part  of 
self-government.  The  elected  council  assumes  a  large  part 
of  program  planning.  Its  members  look  into  health  and 
safety  provisions,  plan  health  campaigns,  care  for  equip- 
ment. They  welcome  visiting  speakers,  conduct  them 
around,  introduce  them,  and  are  thanked  by  them.  They 
patrol  hikes,  plan  camping  trips,  and  organize  special 
features  proposed  by  the  members. 

Often  projects  undertaken  as  a  stunt  become  an  integral 
part  of  democratic  association.  One  favorite  is  a  newspaper 
where  news  is  written,  typed,  illustrated,  mimeographed, 
distributed,  financed  all  by  the  boys.  Another  is  a  bicycle 
safety  lane  run  in  cooperation  with  the  police,  where  all 
bikes  in  the  neighborhood  are  examined  and  the  owners 
of  those  with  faulty  mechanism  notified  and  given  a  printed 
set  of  safety  rules.  Some  community  service  project  is 
undertaken  each  year,  a  salvage  campaign  for  example,  a 
health  campaign,  or  a  drive  to  exterminate  poison  ivy. 
A  boys'  court,  where  all  offenders  are  brought  in  and 
tried  by  their  properly  elected  officials,  has  been  operated 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 

By  such  practice,  and  with  skilful  interpretation  and 
stage  setting  by  staff  and  leaders,  democracy  becomes  more 
than  a  faith  for  which  men  are  fighting  in  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific,  more  than  an  idea  associated  with  Magna  Carta 
or  Patrick  Henry.  It  is  real  and  living,  a  part  of  life.  It 
means  doing  something  for  the  community.  It  means  good 
health.  It  means  friendship  with  the  Catholic  boy  or  the 
Chinese  boy.  It  means  good  sportsmanship  just  as  in 
baseball. 

Workers  in  day  camps,  in  searching  for  ways  of  better- 
ing the  lives  of  a  few  children  around  them,  have  evolved 
an  instrument  for  transmitting  the  way  of  life  that 
makes  all  education  and  all  life  meaningful.  There  is 
a  moral  to  all  this  which  would  be  spoiled  if  pointed 
out  too  directly.  But  it  is  worth  stating  that  we  have  a 
tool  available  to  all  group  workers  that  is  inexpensive  in 
cost,  easy  on  upkeep,  and  extraordinary  in  performance. 
It  is  also  worth  restating  our  affirmation  that  crises  such 
as  this  great  intense  crisis  of  war,  will  pass  away,  if  we 
can  carry  our  own  responsibility  while  facing  new  situa- 
tions. 
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Team  Play  in  Wartime 

By  CHARLES  P.  TAFT 

Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  Federal  Security  Agency 


SEVERAL  times  a  week  some  friend  or  other  writes 
or  calls  to  ask  how  he  can  fit  into  the  war  effort. 
That  makes  me  feel  guilty  because  I  have  a  job  I 
wouldn't  trade  with  anybody  else,  and  I  can  seldom  sug- 
gest an  equivalent.  But,  unfortunately,  mine  is  one  that 
can't  be  described  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  by  the  clock. 
Incidentally,  this  article  will  provide  a  handy  summary 
that  will  save  ears — and  breath. 

My  job  is  concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  in  wartime.  Our  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services  is,  in  effect,  the  war  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  and  Federal  Security  Administrator 
Paul  V.  McNutt  is  its  director. 

Now,  as  I  sometimes  have  to  point  out  to  my  friends, 
the  FSA  is  not  the  SEC — the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  deals  with  a  different  kind  of  "security."  It 
is  not  the  Social  Security  Board- — that,  is  one  of  the  major 
member-organizations  within  the  Agency.  Nor  is  our  war 
branch  the  USO- — that  is  the  combination  of  the  six  na- 
tional private  welfare  agencies  with  which  we  contract  for 
the  operation  of  government  community  buildings  near 
camps  and  boomtown  industry.  As  another  bit  of  extrica- 
tion, the  FSA  has  the  same  initials  as  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  units  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  cooperate  with  it  when 
farm  families  have  to  be  resettled  to  make  way  for  a  can- 
tonment, artillery  range,  or  shell-loading  plant. 

The  concerns  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  fall  into 
two  main  classifications — the  regular  peacetime  activities 
and  the  special  "wartime"  activities  under  the  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  but,  of  course,  war- 
time activities  are  now  carried  on  by  both  arms  of  the 
Agency. 

The  continuing  peacetime  units  which  make  up  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  are  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  and  the  Social  Security  Board,  including 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  The  latter — hitherto  a 
federal-state  system — was  reorganized  some  time  ago  as  a 
war  measure  and  federalized  within  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

The  programs  organized  under  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  include  recreation,  social  pro- 
tection, nutrition,  family  security  and  child  care,  as  well 
as  education  and  public  health. 

In  addition,  this  spring,  joint  committees  with  the  War 
Production  Board  on  Labor  Supply  were  set  up  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  each  region.  These  will  probably  form  one 
aspect  of  the  new  War  Manpower  Commission — again 
headed  by  Mr.  McNutt.  (If  trying  to  assimilate  all  of 
this  at  one  reading  makes  you  feel  a  little  giddy,  you  may 
be  relieved  to  learn  that  the  FSA  also  includes  St.  Eliz- 
abeth's Hospital!) 

But  my  focus  is  in  wartime  services  for  health  and  wel- 
fare. Their  operation  is  a  good  example  of  the  traditional 


federal  system.  Its  aim  is  complete  preservation  of  local 
self-government,  with  Uncle  Sam  as  the  stimulator  and 
coordinator,  guiding  diverse  efforts  into  national  unity. 
In  health,  law  enforcement,  education,  recreation,  family 
welfare,  the  ultimate  job  rests  with  the  local  community. 
Our  agencies  work  through  the  states  always,  except  where, 
as  in  recreation  and  local  law  enforcement,  the  jurisdiction 
or  activity  rests  primarily  with  local  government.  So  a 
good  Republican  like  myself  has  not  had  to  salve  his  con- 
science for  a  minute.  We  are  even  an  economical  agency. 
Our  defense  and  war  operations  have  been  so  far  below 
preliminary  estimates  that  the  Budget  Bureau  sometimes 
suspects  us! 

As  a  lawyer  and  city  councilman,  coming  from  outside 
the  field  of  social  work,  I  can  say  that  the  staff  of  our 
agencies  from  top  to  bottom  are  real  people,  doing  a  job, 
knowing  their  stuff.  We  have  had  a  few  jurisdictional 
discussions,  but  they  don't  last.  When  people  keep  right 
on  doing  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done,  argument  evapo- 
rates. 

The  army  and  navy  are  spearheads  of  America  at  war. 
We'd  all  like  to  be  there  if  we  could.  But  since  we  can't, 
there  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  working  on  tasks  that  rein- 
force wartime  production  and  mobilization,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  help  fit  people  for  the  freedom  we  seek  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen. 

Who's  Who  in  the  FSA 

DR.  THOMAS  PARRAN  HEADS  THE  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Service — the  oldest  unit  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
with  a  proud  history  that  covers  a  century  and  a  half  of 
service.  He  is  the  sparkplug  of  a  steady-going  organiza- 
tion that  gets  there  tout  le  meme.  Industrial  hygiene, 
venereal  disease  control,  extra-cantonment  sanitation  and 
hospitalization,  all  channel  through  the  state  relations 
maintained  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  With 
Foreign  Quarantine,  services  to  merchant  seamen,  research 
and  other  health  protecting  activities,  these  branches  are 
fighting  valiantly  on  a  broad  sector. 

John  Studebaker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  has 
geared  an  organization  now  in  its  seventy-fifth  year  to  cur- 
rent wartime  needs.  The  Office  of  Education  is  meeting 
the  emergency  on  many  fronts ;  as  part  of  our  coordinating 
function,  its  staff  reviews  all  the  requests  from  overbur- 
dened industrial  communities  for  school  facilities  for  chil- 
dren of  war  workers. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  handles  the  operating  end  of  family  welfare  activi- 
ties. Jane  Hoey,  its  director,  is  also  chairman  of  our  Fam- 
ily Security  Committee.  Certain  aspects  of  the  evacuation 
of  enemy  aliens,  aid  to  those  affected  by  enemy  action, 
questions  relating  to  migration — these  and  other  problems 
affecting  families  in  wartime  are  thus  channeled  to  state 
and  local  welfare  departments. 

Until   recently  no  government   agency  was   responsible 
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for  promoting  law  enforcement  and  juvenile  protection  in 
connection  with  prostitution,  that  vicious  distributor  of 
venereal  disease.  So  with  the  blessing  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  army  and  navy,  the  FBI,  the  family  welfare 
group,  and  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  we  followed  the 
pattern  employed  in  the  last  war,  and  set  up  a  Social  Pro- 
tection Section.  Eliot  Ness  heads  this — an  outstanding 
police  officer,  until  recently  safety  director  of  Cleveland 
and  formerly  on  the  Capone  case  in  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit 
of  the  Treasury. 

Neither  was  there  any  government  agency  responsible 
tor  wartime  recreation.  So,  Mark  McCloskey  was  brought 
down  from  his  post  under  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  to  carry  forward  this  important  program.  The 
community  end  of  physical  fitness  falls  in  his  field.  John 
B.  Kelley  continues  its  national  promotion  in  a  program 
transferred  and  telescoped  from  the  OCD.  Commissioner 
Studebaker's  Office  of  Education  promotes  health  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  and  colleges. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  National  Defense  Council,  a 
Health  and  Medical  Committee  was  set  up  with  the 
three  surgeons  general  (army,  navy,  and  Public  Health 
Service)  and  other  outstanding  doctors.  This  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  with  the  exception  of  research  functions  which 
were  placed  in  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  under  Vannevar  Bush.  The  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  James  Crabtree  is  executive  secretary,  estab- 
lishes policies  in  the  field  of  health  and  medical  care,  and 
through  some  outstanding  subcommittees  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  solving  such  problems  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
rejectees,  the  recruitment  of  young  women  for  nurses 
training,  and  the  procurement  and  assignment  of  doctors, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians.  Alma  C.  Haupt  serves  as 
principal  consultant  to  the  subcommittee  on  nursing.  The 
procurement  and  assignment  unit,  of  which  Lt.  Col.  Sam 
F.  Seeley  is  executive  officer,  has  now  achieved  the  status 
of  a  division  and  has  become  a  component  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 

Katharine  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Labor  Department,  has  our  mandate  in  child 
welfare,  representing  the  concern  of  all  of  us  with  the 
problems  of  children  in  wartime. 

M.  L.  Wilson,  director  of  extension  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  also  an  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  his  responsibility 
being  the  national  nutrition  program.  As  head  of  the  Nu- 
trition Division,  his  job  is  to  coordinate  nationwide  activi- 
ties in  this  important  sector  of  national  defense:  some 
twenty  federal  agencies  are  participating  in  this  program 
in  one  way  or  another,  every  state  has  a  nutrition  commit- 
tee tied  in  with  its  defense  council,  and  most  of  the  coun- 
try's 3,000  counties  have  local  nutrition  committees. 

The  community  patterns  demanded  by  war  needs  have 
been  difficult  for  towns  and  cities  to  establish.  Working 
with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  we  have  studied  how 
they  might  be  helped.  James  Brunot  heads  a  committee 
which  is  hammering  out  an  intelligible  over-all  guide  to 
the  organization  of  community  health  and  welfare  services 
for  the  use  of  bewildered  citizens. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  has  other  war  activities 
not  connected  with  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services:  Lt.  Col.  N.  A.  Burnell,  who  is  also  the  liai- 
son officer  between  the  War  Department  and  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  is  director  of  defense  training  in  charge 


of  all  war  production  training  activities  that  are  carried 
on  with  federal  funds  administered  by  the  FSA  and  ex- 
pended by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  NYA,  and  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

Countrywide  Framework 

LlKE   GOVERNMENT   MULES,   SO-CALLED   RED  TAPE   CAN    BE 

an  asset  as  well  as  a  hindrance.  Behind  and  around  all 
these  operations  there  must  be  a  very  considerable  and 
effective  central  business  management.  Lack  of  such  a  set- 
up has  caused  some  newly  organized  agencies  in  the  federal 
government  to  stub  their  toes.  We  are  fortunate  in  the 
guidance  of  our  administrative  officer:  Maurice  Collins 
knows  all,  sees  all,  hears  all,  and  keeps  us  straight. 

Our  office  was  originally  christened  that  of  a  "coordi- 
nator," and  in  spite  of  the  quotes  around  the  word,  co- 
ordination is  a  major  essential— and  a  big  job:  Geoffrey 
May,  besides  being  deputy  assistant  director,  works  on  the 
many  outside  relationships  in  the  field  of  welfare.  He 
has,  inter  alia,  most  effectively  framed  agreements  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense, and  has  assisted  materially  in  developing  some  of 
the  new  wartime  social  legislation.  Mary  Switzer  is  liai- 
son for  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  as  well  as  the  health  and  medical  commit- 
tee, and  the  procurement  and  assignment  unit.  Alvin 
Roseman  is  liaison  with  the  Social  Security  Bbard,  as  well 
as  director  of  field  operations  and  of  our  reporting  system 
which  goes  on  around  the  country.  The  latter  centers,  in 
each  of  our  regional  headquarters,  information  as  to  the 
impact  of  military,  naval,  and  industrial  activity  within 
its  area. 

We  believe  in  decentralization  of  operations.  In  Janu- 
ary a  year  ago,  Administrator  McNutt  named  the  twelve 
regional  directors  and  two  territorial  directors  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
defense  health  and  welfare  services.  In  all  wartirne  pro- 
grams, especially  those  having  to  do  with  community  fa- 
cilities and  war  area  planning,  the  regional  directors  knit 
together  the  activities  under  our  own  programs,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  government  agencies  touching  our  fields. 
Representatives  of  all  these  agencies  form  a  Regional  Ad- 
visory Council  in  each  region.  These  councils  meet  every 
six  or  eight  weeks  to  consider  over-all  planning.  Some- 
times appropriate  state  officials  are  included. 

This  is  a  unique  effort  at  regionalizing  federal  opera- 
tions on  such  a  scale ;  and  it  works  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
no  other  federal  agency  has  a  similar  regional  framework. 
(Incidentally,  a  year  ago  there  were  108  regional  patterns 
embedded  in  the  federal  government  and  criss-crossing  the 
U.  S.  A.)  The  regional  offices,  collaborating  with  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  have  pooled  information 
and  the  results  of  surveys  in  confidential  locality  reports. 
These  have  afforded  the  first  integrated  federal  approach 
to  the  solution  of  tough  problems  in  such  areas  as  Ogden- 
Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  and  the  automotive  industry  district 
centering  in  Detroit. 

From  Areas  to  Time  Tables 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  PROBLEMS  BEGIN  WITH  THE 
influx  of  labor  supply,  which  in  turn  follows  on  the  heels 
of  location  of  war  production  plants  and  defense  housing. 
Working  closely  with  the  Federal  Works  Agency  and  the 
local  authorities,  our  field  staff  lays  plans  for  sewage  dis- 
posal, water  supply,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  commun- 
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ity  buildings.  The  Federal  Works  Agency  builds  these 
facilities  after  clearing  on  priorities  with  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

Our  field  representatives  also  cooperate  with  community 
leaders  on  necessary  operating  services.  This  may  entail 
conferences  on  health  problems  near  a  big  new  army  camp, 
or  on  law  enforcement  or  traffic  control  with  police  of- 
ficials in  an  urban  district.  Or  our  regional  recreation 
representative  will  sit  down  with  a  local  defense  recrea- 
tion committee  and  the  regional  USO  representative  to 
plan  the  kind  of  services  needed,  and  the  location  or  rental 
of  a  building  that  can  be  utilized  for  the  job  in  hand. 

Such  activities  out  in  the  regions  call  for  real  ability  and 
judgment.  Regional  directors  rate  a  very  high  average  in 
qualifications,  coming  from  every  kind  of  background,  in- 
cluding business,  engineering,  education,  and  social  work. 
I  am  every  day  impressed  anew  with  the  caliber  of  the 
administrative  operations  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  They  have  been  thoroughly 
knit  together  by  its  administrator  in  the  less  than  three 
years  since  the  Agency  was  established  under  the  first  Re- 
organization Act. 

Some  of  the  Tough  Problems 

OPERATIONS  OFF  THE  CONTINENT — IN  ALASKA,  HAWII, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  at  the  Caribbean  and 
hemisphere  bases — represent  one  broad  area  of  emergency 
tasks.  Each  has  presented  a  different  challenge;  all  are  a 
long  way  off.  We  have  a  man  in  Hawaii  and  another  in 
Alaska.  We  are  planning  for  a  third  in  Puerto  Rico, 
perhaps  extending  his  activities  beyond  that  island  terri- 
tory— as  already  is  the  case  on  the  part  of  our  recreation 
representative  there.  In  truth,  recreation  construction 
has  gone  up  from  Iceland  to  Surinam. 

In  these  overseas  areas  venereal  disease  control  is  espe- 
cially difficult.  But  across  a  considerable  part  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  it  also  takes  a  long  view,  steady 
pressure  and  persuasion,  to  chase  the  venereal  contagions 
toward  extinction.  That  this  can  be  done  has  been  proved 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  But  here  misinformation  in- 
stigated by  the  commercialized  vice  interests  still  has  a 
lot  of  unwitting  purveyors  among  innocent  citizens.  We 
are  successfully  cleaning  up  the  red  light  districts  near 
camps  and  are  now  going  after  centers  of  infection  in 
the  industrial  towns.  The  Public  Health  Service  medical 
program  is  progressing  rapidly  as  we  induce  more  and 
more  cities  and  states  to  match  federal  money  from  their 
own  funds.  Problems  bound  up  in  juvenile  delinquency 
are  a  slower  job — but  no  less  important. 

Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  convince  so-called  practical  men 
that  war  workers,  as  well  as  men  in  military  service,  really 
need  recreation.  It  is  hard  for  people  who  haven't  been 
up  against  them  to  visualize  the  impossible  living  condi- 
tions in  the  boomtowns.  Not  all  war  workers  are  well 
paid ;  even  when  they  are,  they  can't  buy  recreation  that 
isn't  there. 

Without  decent  leisure  time  activities  you  get  low  pro- 
duction, wastage,  and  high  labor  turnover. 

Another  problem  in  connection  with  community  recrea- 
tion has  been  to  guide  the  gradually  developing  voluntary 
program  of  the  USO  and  to  relate  it  to  community  activi- 
ties. Integration  of  agency  activities  within  the  USO  is 
progressing  now  that  most  of  the  federal  buildings  are  up 
and  occupied. 

Like  each  of  our  other  fields,  family  welfare  has  its  own 


problems — and  these  sometimes  fall  between  two  or  more 
stools.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  not  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  full  agreement  and  understanding  among  the 
many  interested  agencies,  state  and  local  public  welfare 
departments,  the  draft  boards,  the  Red  Cross,  the  OCD, 
army  relief  and  navy  relief,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  knotty  questions  as  allowances,  the  evacuation  of 
enemy  aliens,  mass  feeding,  day  care  of  children  of  work- 
ing mothers,  often  give  rise  to  as  many  ideas  as  there  are 
people  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  This  is  natural,  yet  one 
by  one  we  reach  working  agreements  in  Washington  on  the 
national  level,  and  pass  this  nationwide  pattern  on  for 
adaptation  and  practical  application  in  the  states  and 
localities. 

This,  of  course,  involves  local  community  organization 
forthwith.  My  pet  peeves  are  the  people — coming  from 
either  an  outside  Cosmopolis  at  one  end  of  the  scale  or  a 
microscopic  village  at  the  other — who  really  do  not  un- 
derstand how  the  average  American  city  ticks.  All  you 
need  in  most  communities  is  an  intelligent,  simple  layout 
and  a  getting-together  of  the  responsible  leaders.  With 
that  much  to  go  on,  the  local  citizens  themselves  will  set  up 
a  sound  organization.  But  there  has  been  extraordinary 
difficulty  in  getting  this  kind  of  simple  layout  agreed  on 
by  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Fortunately  our  cities  and  towns  are  going  to  work 
anyhow.  Except  in  the  few  where  political  cross  purposes 
have  developed  locally,  results  are  good.  The  national 
capital  itself  presents  a  sample  of  our  community  organi- 
zation. Here  in  Washington,  at  the  request  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Council  of  Personnel  Admin- 
istration, we  pitched  in  to  help  out  in  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  new  government  employes  dwelling  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Conrad  Van  Hyning,  head  of  the 
health  and  welfare  services  of  the  local  defense  council,  has 
organized  committees  in  each  major  field  of  activity.  To 
these  committees  our  staff  has  submitted  either  its  own 
survey,  a  crystallization  of  previous  surveys,  or  the  ap- 
proved recommendations  made  by  the  District  department 
concerned.  The  committee  reviews  these  reports,  decides 
what  it  can  endorse,  recommends  to  the  District  commis- 
sioners, and  backs  them  in  their  application  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  or  to  Congress  for  operating  funds. 

The  committees  are  over-all  planning  groups,  also  for 
continuing  programs.  They  struggle  to  get  places  where 
visiting  soldiers  can  sleep ;  they  help  on  the  residence  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  new  government  employes;  and  they 
take  their  place  in  the  war  effort  by  enhancing  the  level 
of  government  service  at  Washington. 

Democracy  at  Work 

So     HERE     YOU     HAVE     SOME    OF     THB     MAJOR     WARTIME 

sectors  of  the  FSA,  headed  by  an  administrator  who 
has  proved  his  mettle,  manned  by  a  team  that  works  to- 
gether with  increasing  effectiveness.  But  I  can't  really 
describe  it,  because  it  is  made  up  of  human  beings,  and  is 
tested  by  the  success  of  the  interrelationship,  the  give  and 
take,  the  active  cooperation  among  them.  You  can  see 
a  house;  you  can  even  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  it  from  a 
blueprint.  But  neither  chart  nor  words  can  give  the  full 
picture  of  this  kind  of  construction;  it  reveals  itself  only 
in  its  absence  of  internal  friction,  and  in  its  stepping  up 
of  someone  else's  production.  This  is  the  one  thing  we 
can't  do  without;  it  is  the  very  stuff  of  the  democracy 
and  freedom  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
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Why  Foster  Care  Succeeds 

Bv  ELIZABETH   MUNRO  CLARKE 


THOSE  of  us  who  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  children  from  broken  homes  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith  in  the  potentialities  of  foster  care.  We 
believe  that  the  child's  own  home  with  his  own  family  is 
the  natural  place  for  him  to  grow  and  develop,  and  that 
any  child  who  must  leave  his  own  home  and  live  away  from 
his  own  family  suffers  a  deep  emotional  shock.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  foster  care  should  never  be  turned  to  when  finan- 
cial aid  or  case  work  service  can  preserve  the  child's  own 
home  for  him.  We  believe  this  so  implicitly  that  it  is  axio- 
matic. Nevertheless,  many  children  necessarily  are  deprived 
of  their  own  homes,  and  many  of  them,  helped  by  foster 
care,  develop  into  happy  and  useful  citizens. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  reasons  as  to  why  foster  care 
succeeds  or  why  it  fails  runs  into  numerous  difficulties. 
Two  are  paramount.  First:  It  is  not  easy  to  define  foster 
care  in  order  to  know  what  we  are  evaluating.  The  con- 
gregate plant,  caring  en  masse  for  large  groups  of  children, 
is  as  different  from  the  cottage  plan  institution,  with  its  pos- 
sibilities for  individual  treatment,  as  from  a  carefully  se- 
lected foster  home,  implemented  with  skilled  case  work 
service.  Agencies  and  institutions  providing  foster  care  have 
widely  differing  functions.  Some  provide  temporary  care 
for  children,  many  of  whom  will  return  to  their  families 
in  whose  affections  they  remain  secure.  Some  place  per- 
manently in  adoptive  homes  children  whose  needs  can  best 
be  met  in  a  completely  new  set  of  relationships.  Some  ac- 
cept for  long  time  care  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
emotionally  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities.  Some  provide 
care  for  children  with  complex  behavior  problems  and  for 
those  classified  as  delinquent.  Some  include  several  or  all 
of  these  functions  in  their  programs. 

Second:  There  can  be  no  cover-all  definition  of  success. 
Success  for  one  child  with  one  set  of  experiences  and  char- 
acteristics may  be  failure  for  another.  How  can  we  gauge 
the  degree  to  which  foster  care  may  be  responsible  for  suc- 
cess or  failure,  foster  care  which  may  have  lasted  for  one 
year  of  a  child's  life,  or  may  have  endured  for  ten?  With 
what  can  foster  care  compare  its  results? 

In  all  branches  of  social  work  there  is  continued  need  for 
the  testing  of  techniques  and  methods,  and  for  accurate  and 
systematic  evaluation  of  results.  This  need  is  nowl.ere 
greater  than  in  the  field  of  foster  care.  However,  it  re- 
quires a  type  of  evaluation  made  in  connection  with  the 
individual  child  by  the  agency  or  institution  responsible  for 
providing  care  for  him. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  set  down  the  major  rea- 
sons why,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  some  of  the 
agencies  and  institutions  I  have  known  believe  that  foster 
care  is  likely  to  succeed. 

Foster  care  is  likely  to  succeed  when  the  agency  or  in- 
stitution has  real  understanding  of  the  child  and  of  his 
problems.  This  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
the  child  has  lived  with  his  family  and  of  his  relationships, 
as  they  have  developed,  with  his  parents  and  with  others 
near  to  him.  How  has  the  child  responded  to  various  events 
in  his  life?  In  what  way  have  the  parents  cared  for  him 


previously?  What  problems  have  arisen  and  how  have  they 
been  met?  What  are  the  child's  attitudes  towards  his 
school,  his  friends,  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself? 
What  manner  of  child  is  he — physically,  mentally,  emo- 
tionally? Often,  and  especially  when  he  presents  special 
problems,  the  assistance  of  the  psychiatrist  must  be  enlisted 
in  gaining  insight  into  them  and  in  learning  how  best  to 
help  him.  It  is  essential  that  the  psychiatrist's  finding  be 
effectively  translated  to  the  social  worker.  The  agency 
must  weigh  the  limitations  of  the  child's  own  home  against 
the  limitations  of  foster  care.  It  must  be  aware  of  the  pur- 
poses of  foster  care  for  each  child  taken  out  of  his  home 
and  believe  that  foster  care  has  something  to  offer  him. 

Foster  care  is  likely  to  succeed  when  the  agency  has 
helped  the  child,  during  the  pre-placement  period,  to  under- 
stand what  placement  really  is.  The  separation  of  a  child 
from  his  own  home  and  family  and  placement  in  a  foster 
home  or  institution  demand  from  him  a  major  social  and 
emotional  adjustment.  Many  failures,  in  both  types  of  care, 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  absence  of  thinking 
through  with  the  child  and  the  parent  the  meaning  of  the 
placement  experience,  and  a  consequent  inability  to  free  the 
child  from  a  basic  antagonism  to  placement.  When  the  par- 
ent, helped  by  the  social  worker,  has  been  able  to  share  the 
preparation  for  placement  with  the  child,  he  also  has  helped 
the  agency  establish  a  basis  for  the  continuing  relationship 
with  the  child.  When  the  child  has  struggled  against  place- 
ment, and  his  feelings  about  it  have  not  been  modified,  the 
odds  have  often  been  against  success  from  the  outset. 

Foster  care  is  likely  to  succeed  when  the  agency  has  been 
skilful  in  securing  the  parents'  participation,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  pre-placement  period  but  also  during  the  entire 
time  the  child  is  in  foster  care.  This  policy,  of  course,  is 
not  applicable  when  the  child  has  been  placed  in  an  adoptive 
home.  However,  the  majority  of  children  receiving  foster 
care  return  eventually  to  their  own  families.  Therefore, 
foster  care  is  most  apt  to  be  a  permanent  help  to  the  child 
when  the  agency  has  been  skilful  in  maintaining  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  parent  and  has  made  consistent  efforts  to 
help  the  child's  family  to  understand  him,  and  to  prepare 
the  home  for  his  return. 

THERE  are  many  points  at  \vhich  the  factors  involved 
in  success  in  foster  home  placement  and  in  institu- 
tion placement  differ.  One  of  the  most  important  deter- 
mining factors  as  to  whether  or  not  foster  home  care  will 
meet  with  success  is  the  quality  of  the  agency's  home-finding 
service.  Another  is  the  quality  of  its  continuing  relation- 
ships with  the  foster  parents. 

The  agency's  task  is  to  find  and  select  homes  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  its  children.  It  must  understand  why 
each  prospective  foster  parent  wants  and  needs  a  child  and 
it  must  be  sure  that  a  child's  needs  and  those  of  the  foster 
parents  will  not  conflict.  Every  prospective  foster  parent 
applying  at  an  agency  for  a  child  to  board  has  a  reason  for 
wanting  a  child.  Often  the  reason  is  understood  by  the  per- 
son applying.  The  children  in  the  family  may  have  married 
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and  left  home  and  the  prospective  foster  mother  and  father 
are  always  happier  when  there  are  young  people  around 
with  whom  they  can  share  their  home  and  from  whom  re- 
sponse is  satisfying.  Or  perhaps  housekeeping  duties  con- 
sume but  a  fraction  of  available  time  and  the  foster  mother, 
believing  that  she  had  understood  difficult  children  while 
teaching,  feels  that  she  would  be  accomplishing  something 
if  she  could  help  an  unhappy  child.  Just  as  often  the  per- 
son applying  for  a  child  is  not  really  conscious  of  her  rea- 
son for  wanting  nne.  Perhaps  the  children  in  the  family, 
rebellious  at  domineering  parents,  have  broken  away  from 
the  home  with  bitterness,  and  the  prospective  foster  parents 
are  looking  for  other  children  they  can  dominate.  Or,  a 
woman,  not  rinding  her  husband  companionable,  wishes  to 
compensate  for  her  dull  life  by  taking  a  child  into  her  home. 
Always,  among  applicants  for  children,  there  are  warm, 
tolerant,  well  adjusted  individuals.  And  always,  also,  there 
are  unhappy  thwarted  persons,  who,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, are  seeking  in  a  child  an  answer  to  some  of  their 
problems. 

ATTER  the  agency  has  approved  a  home  for  "some 
child  or  children  in  its  care"  the  next  step,  selecting  a 
home  for  a  specific  child,  requires  infinite  skill.  A  home 
which  would  help  meet  the  needs  of  one  child  might  fail 
completely  with  another.  For  example,  foster  parents  hav- 
ing a  home  with  much  to  offer  but  in  need  of  children  who 
are  responsive,  might  be  extremely  helpful  to  two  spon- 
taneous outgoing  brothers  keeping  in  close  touch  with  a  de- 
voted father  and  looking  forward  to  their  return  home 
when  their  mother  is  well.  But  a  withdrawn,  hurt  child, 
resentful  at  his  own  mother's  lack  of  affection,  might  be 
completely  upsetting  to  these  same  foster  parents  because 
of  their  inability  to  understand  his  lack  of  response  to  them 
and  his  overt  misbehavior  in  rebellion  at  their  affection 
which  he  does  not  want.  The  essence  of  home-finding  is 
that  the  agency  understand  both  the  child's  needs  and  those 
of  the  foster  parents  and  be  sure  that  they  are  in  harmony. 

Foster  home  care  is  likely  to  succeed  when  foster  par- 
ents and  the  agency  understand  one  another  and  are  able 
to  work  together  with  delicate  cooperation  in  the  interest 
of  the  child.  The  foster  parents  must  be  able  to  share  re- 
sponsibility and  to  understand  what  the  agency  hopes  to 
accomplish  in  helping  the  child  and  his  family.  The  selec- 
tion of  foster  homes  which  are  likely  to  be  successful  de- 
pends on  the  competency  of  the  agency's  staff.  Whether  or 
not  the  foster  parents  and  the  agency  are  able  to  work  to- 
gether depends  also,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  ability  and 
skill  of  the  staff  members  to  whom  the  agency's  relation- 
ships, both  with  the  children  and  its  foster  parents,  are 
entrusted. 

With  the  exception  of  the  home-finding  process  and  the 
supervision  of  the  child  in  the  foster  home,  all  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  success  in  foster  family  care  are  just  as 
important  to  the  success  of  foster  care  in  institutions.  In 
addition,  success  in  institutional  care  is  dependent  upon  a 
number  of  other  factors.  Perhaps  the  most  vital  of  them 
is  courage  enough  on  the  part  of  the  institution  to  accept 
only  those  children  for  whom  it  is  clearly  established  that 
institutional  care  can  be  more  helpful  than  care  in  a  care- 
fully selected  foster  home.  How  helpful  the  institution 
can  actually  be  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  quality  of 
the  institution's  personnel,  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
equipped  with  specialized  services  for  working  with  chil- 
dren who  have  serious  problems,  on  its  physical  set-up,  and 


on  its  opportunities  for  richness  of  group  living.  In  gen- 
eral, tl't  institution  can  be  most  helpful  to  children  who  are 
not  ready  to  take  on  the  ,iew  emotional  relationships  which 
are  a  part  of  foster  family  care,  to  some  children  needing 
temporary  care,  to  many  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  and  to 
children  who  require  care  and  treatment  in  a  controlled 
environment.  In  general,  also,  foster  care  in  institutions 
should  be  considered  as  somewhat  temporary.  An  increasing 
number  of  institutions  also  make  available  foster  home  care 
either  through  their  own  programs  or  through  cooperating 
agencies,  to  be  used  for  children  needing  prolonged  care  and 
for  those  who  have  progressed  during  the  period  spent  at 
the  institution  and  are  ready  to  move  into  a  foster  home 
placement. 

A  RICH  program  of  group  living,  within  the  reach  of 
the  institution  with  imaginative  leadership,  will  al- 
ways pull  strongly  toward  success,  especially  if  the  group 
activities  can  be  utilized  to  meet  specific  needs  of  individual 
youngsters.  An  institution  which  includes  on  its  staff  group 
workers  who  also  have  had  training  and  experience  in  case 
work  can  coordinate  the  two  fields.  Skilful  leadership  in 
group  work,  in  helping  children  develop  initiative  and  good 
sportsmanship,  and  in  opening  up  outlets  for  the  use  of 
their  individual  capacities,  can  go  far  in  counteracting  the 
dangers  of  institutionalization. 

Another  aid  to  success  is  the  setting  arranged  in  the  bet- 
ter cottage  plan  institutions  where  groups  are  small  and 
where  informal  living,  approximating  family  life,  can  be 
enjoyed.  Closely  related  to  the  setting  is  the  cottage  mother. 
Granted  that  success  with  children  in  an  institution  may 
depend  on  all  the  factors  that  have  been  discussed ;  granted, 
too,  that  it  may  depend  on  case  work  service,  integrated 
with  the  institution's  program,  that  it  may  depend  on  the 
help  which  the  psychiatrist  can  give,  on  the  caliber  of  the 
school  the  children  attend,  and  the  relationship  of  the  in- 
stitution with  the  community,  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the 
cottage  mother  who  implements  all  these  services  as  well  as 
parts  of  the  child's  life.  She,  therefore,  is  a  vital  factor  in 
determining  whether  foster  care  in  the  institution  will  be 
successful.  Examination  of  the  qualities  which  a  cottage 
mother  needs  always  include  such  personal  attributes  as 
warmth,  cheerfulness,  a  sense  of  humor,  the  ability  to  enjoy 
children  and  to  like  to  be  with  them.  One  quality  she  must 
not  have  is  an  urge  to  change  people  quickly.  She  must 
know  that  growth  and  progress  are  gradual,  that  they  must 
be  part  of  a  child  and  not  superimposed.  An  ability  to 
maintain  an  uncritical  attitude  towards  the  child's  family 
may  be  the  straw  that  swings  the  weight  toward  success. 
The  cottage  mother  must  also  be  able  to  share  responsi- 
bility and  to  work  with  the  various  staff  members  in  the 
interest  of  the  child. 

Individualization  of  the  child  is  far  more  difficult  in  a 
congregate  institution  than  in  one  where  groups  are  small. 
Regimentation  is  at  many  points  in  conflict  with  what  the 
individual  child  needs,  and  is  a  curb  to  initiative  and  to  the 
development  of  independence.  During  recent  years,  several 
large  congregate  institutions  have  ceased  to  operate,  believ- 
ing that  the  children  to  be  served  could  be  more  success- 
fully cared  for  in  other  ways. 

Some  work  with  children  in  foster  care  will  inevitably 
meet  with  failure.  There  are  limits  to  the  understanding 
of  people,  even  by  individuals  with  the  best  professional 
training  and  with  the  fundamental  personal  qualities  that 
are  assets  in  the  complicated  job  of  providing  foster  care. 
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Potential  problems  lurk  in  all  the  new  relationships  taken 
on  by  a  child  entering  foster  care,  either  in  a  foster  home 
or  an  institution,  while  the  problems  in  connection  with 
his  own  family  have  not  been  eliminated  by  grace  of  his 
physical  removal.  Some  children  will  have  been  so  deprived, 
or  their  patterns  of  living  and  of  response  so  firmly  fixed, 
that  all  attempts  to  help  them  will  fail. 

The  factors  which  make  for  success  are,  after  all,  those 
qualities  and  abilities  which  human  beings  who  work  with 
upset  children  and  confused  parents  must  have  to  under- 
stand their  complicated  stories  and  tangled  lives.  The  de- 
gree to  which  these  persons  can  use  and  add  to  their  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 


the  way  in  which  agencies  and  institutions  analyze,  test, 
and  evaluate  their  work.  Under  what  conditions  are  they 
trying  to  help  children?  What  are  their  goals,  and  why? 
To  what  extent  are  these  goals  being  reached  for  each 
individual  child?  In  order  for  agencies  and  institutions 
to  know  when  they  succeed  and  why,  there  must  be  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  methods,  continuous  testing  of  ap- 
proaches, techniques  and  emphases.  If  they  know  when 
they  fail  and  why,  new  ways  of  understanding  inevitably 
will  supplant  outworn  ways  and  weak  links  in  programs 
will  be  strengthened.  Skills  will  be  developed  and  sharp- 
ened, with  the  hope  that  today's  failure  may  tomorrow 
meet  with  success. 


Philadelphia  Obeys  the  Law 

By  D.  MOREAU  BARRINGER* 


THE  article  by  Michael  Ross,  entitled  "Philadelphia's 
Red  Scare,"  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  December 
1941],  gave  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  dismissals 
of  fifty  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  in  the  fall  of  1941.  Unfortunately  it  omitted 
much  of  the  background  of  that  history  and,  at  least  by  im- 
plication, conveyed  a  false  impression  of  the  methods  and 
motives  of  the  authorities. 

Public  assistance  in  Philadelphia  is  administered  by  a 
board  of  eleven  citizens,  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  Under  the  regulations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  and  its  Employment  Board,  and 
in  strict  accordance  with  civil  service  rules,  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Board  employs  a  staff  headed  by  an  executive 
director  and  composed,  at  the  time  of  the  dismissals  in 
October,  of  some  1,200  supervisors,  visitors,  clerks,  and 
others.  Their  duties  are  clearly  outlined  by  law  and  are 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  assistance  to  those 
entitled  under  the  law  to  receive  it. 

The  present  county  board  took  office  in  May  1939.  The 
previous  executive  director  had  been  removed  from  office 
eight  months  earlier  and  the  position  was  still  vacant.  In 
consequence,  the  board  found  the  administration  lacking  in 
cohesion  and  leadership,  a  fact  which  led  to  conflicting  prac- 
tices. Members  of  the  administrative  staff  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  exercise  of  their  individual  judgments  and 
theories. 

At  the  same  time,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  portion  of  the 
staff  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  attachment  to  com- 
munism, a  reputation  which  had  become  well  established 
throughout  the  state.  Intimations  of  this  fact  had  even 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature.  Of  course,  such 
charges  were  vague  and  no  careful  attempt  had  been  made 
by  anyone  in  direct  authority  or  by  the  legislators  them- 
selves, to  investigate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  accusations. 

Early  in' 1940,  however,  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  decided  that  these  rumors  of  communist  activity 
had  to  be  investigated.  In  this,  those  in  charge  were  simply 
carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law,  both  of  the  common- 
wealth and  of  the  federal  government.  Insofar  as  definite 
political  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Communist  Party  was 
concerned,  the  situation  was  specifically  covered  by  several 

*  Captain  Barringer  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Board  of 
Assistance.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion herein  described  until  April  25,  when  he  entered  the  army  air  corps. 
He  is  well  known  in  Philadelphia  as  a  businessman  and  financial  expert. 


acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  as  well  as  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  August  2,  1939,  known  as  the  Hatch  act. 
Such  acts  interdicted  political  activity  by  relief  employes. 
(Because  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  disperses 
money  appropriated  by  Congress,  its  employes  are  governed 
by  federal  legislation.)  The  Hatch  act  also  forbids  state 
agencies,  like  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  which 
spend  federal  money,  from  employing  persons  who  belong 
to  a  party  or  organization  which  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  our  constitutional  form  of  government  by  force  and 
violence.  Further,  the  Appellate  Courts  of  Pennsylvania 
have  ruled  that,  aside  from  any  such  legislation,  persons 
who  belong  to  any  such  organization  or  who  have  given  it 
aid  or  comfort  make  themselves  liable  to  summary  dismissal. 

For  some  time,  the  state  office  of  the  department,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  state  police,  carried  on  an  investigation 
from  Harrisburg.  Little  definite  evidence  was  thereby  ob- 
tained, although  clear  indications  of  political  and  subversive 
communist  activities  on  the  part  of  some  employes  of  the 
department  were  turned  up.  Eventually  the  state  depart- 
ment sought  the  assistance  of  the  Philadelphia  board  in 
bringing  this  investigation  to  some  positive  conclusion. 

Late  in  1940,  the  county  board  appointed  a  committee 
of  its  own  members  to  look  into  the  results  of  the  depart- 
ment's investigation  and  recommend  action  to  the  board. 
That  committee's  report  contained  three  conclusions: 

1.  The    state    department's    investigation    disclosed    strong 
indications  of   illegal  activity  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  the   Philadelphia  staff. 

2.  The  evidence   adduced  by  the  state's   investigators   was 
indicative  rather  than  conclusive. 

3.  The  charges  were  of  sufficient  gravity  to  make  a  com- 
plete   investigation   mandatory. 

The  board  conveyed  these  conclusions  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance.  The  department  recom- 
mended that  the  board  employ  an  able  lawyer,  supplying 
him  with  a  skilled  staff,  to  direct  a  conclusive  investigation 
in  relation  to  both  federal  and  state  laws,  to  the  end  that 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  be  established. 

The  board  was  indeed  in  an  awkward  position.  Rumor 
and  enmities  had  leveled  against  its  staff  very  serious  ac- 
cusations of  law-breaking  and  of  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  publicity  of  these  loose  charges,  the 
entire  staff  was  under  suspicion.  None  of  the  previous  in- 
vestigations had  been  of  sufficient  thoroughness  to  prove 
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or  disprove  any  of  the  charges.  It  was  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation, one  which  demanded  the  clearing  of  the  good  names 
of  those  employes  who  were  innocent  as  well  as  the  identifi- 
cation and  dismissal  of  any  who  might  be  proven  guilty. 
After  consultation  with  the  state  secretary  of  public  as- 
sistance and  the  governor,  the  board  set  out  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  honest  investigation.  It  employed  an  attorney 
and  a  skilled  chief  investigator  who  had  been  for  years  con- 
nected with  the  FBI.  The  instructions  of  the  board's  com- 
mittee to  this  newly  created  staff  were  approximately  as 
follows: 

The  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  anyone  belonging 
to  subversive  organizations  or  of  anyone  engaging  in  po- 
litical activity.  The  board  is  undertaking  to  determine 
whether  there  have  been  violations  of  this  law  and,  if  so, 
to  dismiss  the  offenders.  We  are  conscious  of  the  emo- 
tional pitch  of  the  times  and  the  danger  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation might  degenerate  into  a  witch-hunt.  This  must 
not  happen.  Subversive  organizations,  so  far  as  we  know, 
include  not  only  the  Communist  Party  but  Nazi  Bunds, 
Black  Dragon  Societies,  and  any  other  organization  whose 
purpose  is  the  overthrow  of  our  federal  government  by 
violence.  Evidence  of  any  such  activities  is  to  be  sought 
and  investigated. 

Political  activity,  under  the  legal  definition,  means  ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  any  party,  Communist,  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, Prohibitionist,  or  Free  Silver.  Evidence  of  cam- 
paigning, electioneering,  or  proselyting  in  any  way  for  any 
political  parties  on  the  part  of  our  staff  members  is  to 
be  investigated. 

In  various  ways  these  instructions  were  repeated  to  every 
member  of  the  investigating  staff.  To  the  best  of  their 
ability  the  staff  carried  them  through  literally. 

In  the  light  of  the  instructions,  one  may  wonder  why 
communist  activity  only  was  exposed.  The  answer  is  simply 
that  this  was  the  only  form  of  illegal  political  activity  dis- 
covered. If  there  were  Nazi  Bunds  in  Philadelphia,  no 
evidence  was  unearthed  to  show  that  any  of  the  board's 
staff  was  in  any  way  connected  with  them.  If  there  was 
electioneering  for  any  political  party  other  than  the  Com- 
munist Party  during  this  time,  no  staff  member,  so  far  as 
the  investigation  disclosed,  was  guilty  of  it. 

This  is  not  such  a  coincidence  as  it  might  seem.  The 
major  political  parties,  and  most  of  the  minor  ones,  are 
normally  active  only  at  certain  seasons,  particularly  in  elec- 
tion years.  The  spring  and  summer  of  1941  were  obviously 
off  seasons.  No  evidence  of  campaigning  for  Roosevelt, 
Willkie  or  Thomas,  or  for  or  against  the  candidates  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  disclosed.  But  the  program  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  alone  among  political  groups  in  this  country, 
knows  no  season.  It  is  not  particularly  concerned  with 
elections,  for  it  has  not  been  an  important  factor  in  an  elec- 
tion, and  has  a  profound  disrespect  for  elections  as  such. 
Its  propaganda  goes  on  winter  and  summer.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  communist  activity  was  the  only  activity  dis- 
covered ? 

The  investigation  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  in- 
disputable proofs  of  this  activity  began  to  come  to  hand. 
The  investigators  became  convinced  that  there  was  a  very 
active  and  energetic  party  at  work  in  Philadelphia,  some 
of  whose  members  were  employed  by  the  board.  There- 
upon the  board  was  faced  with  a  question  of  procedure. 
Should  each  offender  be  summarily  dismissed  as  soon  as  his 
guilt  became  evident,  or  should  the  investigation  accumu- 
late evidence  against  a  considerable  group  before  making 


any  dismissal  ?   The  board  decided  on  the  latter  course. 

Through  many  years  of  operation,  the  communist  leader- 
ship has  grown  skilled  in  avoiding  investigation,  and  in 
hiding  the  party's  operations.  Had  the  board  taken  action 
on  the  first  offenders  whom  they  discovered,  the  news  would 
have  been  out,  and  most  of  the  other  violators  would  have 
successfully  run  to  cover.  Any  broad  attempt  to  root  out 
subversive  activities  would  have  been  aborted. 

Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  investigation  until  the  committee  felt  fairly 
sure  that  most  of  the  important  evidence  had  been  accumu- 
lated. The  investigation  proceeded  through  the  summer  of 
1941.  By  October  it  was  felt  that  sufficient  evidence  had 
been  collected  to  warrant  action,  except  against  a  few  of 
the  major  figures  in  party  activity.  It  was  then  that  the 
Philadelphia  board  dismissed  thirty-six  employes.  Further 
accretion  of  evidence  required  the  dismissal  of  fourteen 
more  of  the  staff  a  few  weeks  later. 

Here  again  the  board  had  faced  a  choice.  Should  the 
evidence  be  presented  to  the  governor  for  summary  dismissal 
of  the  guilty  parties?  The  governor's  interest  in  the  case, 
and  the  serious  nature  of  the  offenses,  argued  for  that 
course.  Such  action  would  have  left  no  chance  for  appeal 
by  the  dismissed  employe,  nor  for  public  hearings  of  the 
charges. 

The  alternative,  which  was  chosen,  was  dismissal  in  ac- 
cordance with  civil  service  regulations.  This  procedure 
gave  each  dismissed  employe  the  opportunity  of  an  appeal 
before  a  legally  constituted  reviewing  board. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  cases,  the  Employment 
Board  authorized  a  reviewing  board  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers. (The  constitution  of  this  board  was  subsequently  at- 
tacked by  the  attorneys  for  the  dismissed  employes,  without 
any  suggestion  as  to  any  alternate  method  of  granting  a 
fair  hearing  in  so  many  cases.)  The  twenty-three  members 
appointed  by  the  Employment  Board  are  outstanding  Phil- 
adelphia citizens,  including  lawyers,  industrial  personnel 
experts,  employers,  businessmen,  and  social  workers. 

The  story  has  not  yet  ended,  as  the  hearings  are  still  go- 
ing on.  All  the  dismissed  employes  appealed  their  dismissals 
and  hired  attorneys  to  represent  them,  though  nine  of  the 
appellants  have  since  withdrawn  their  appeals.  During  the 
hearing  of  two  of  the  cases,  the  county  board,  believing 
that  the  evidence  did  not  substantiate  the  charges,  recom- 
mended that  the  reviewing  board  reverse  the  county  board's 
decision  and  order  the  two  employes  reinstated.  This  action 
has  already  been  taken.  No  other  decisions  have  as  yet  been 
handed  down.  Thirty-nine  cases  are  now  being  argued  at 
great  length  before  the  reviewing  board,  whose  members 
deserve  notice  for  devoting  so  much  of  their  time  to  this 
public  service. 

The  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance  was  faced 
with  an  ugly  situation,  one  requiring  either  the  courage  to 
conduct  a  thorough  investigation  and  act  on  its  results,  or 
the  cowardice  to  close  its  ears  to  the  charges  and  continue 
to  allow  its  entire  staff  to  be  smeared  by  whispered  accusa- 
tions. It  chose  the  honest  and  courageous  course.  In  follow- 
ing this  path  it  has  meticulously  observed  civil  service  regu- 
lations and  the  legal  rights  of  those  dismissed.  The  issue 
will  be  decided  in  the  only  fair  and  democratic  method — 
by  a  court  of  disinterested  citizens. 

[Michael  Ross,  who  wrote  "Philadelphia's  Red  Scare"  at 
the  opening  of  the  hearings,  will  contribute  a  review  of 
them  at  their  conclusion.} 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  War  Manpower  Commission,  created  by  Executive  Order  under  the 
First  War  Powers  Act  and  headed  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  has  the  authority, 
as  a  careful  reading  of  the  Act  and  the  order  discloses,  to  draft  the  labor 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  war  program. 

However,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  power  will  not  be  fully  exercised,  unless  all 
other  means  fail.  At  this  point  the  "voluntary"  angle  is  being  emphasized.  If 
this  system  doesn't  work  Commissioner  McNutt  has  indicated  he  will  ask  author- 
ity (legislation)  to  do  the  job. 

Remembering  the  alarm  and  uproar  over  the  M-Day  plan  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  general  acceptance  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  As  reflected  in 
the  press,  American  public  opinion  approved. 

The  first  snag  seems  to  have  been  the  question  of  draft  deferment.  Commis- 
sioner McNutt  indicates  he  favors  blanket  deferment  of  men  in  certain  war  in- 
dustries. The  Selective  Service  Board  points  to  the  Selective  Service  Act,  which 
specifies  that  every  question  of  deferment  must  be  considered  as  an  individual 
case  and  disposition  is  left  entirely  to  the  local  draft  board. 

Upon    one    point    Commissioner    Mc- 


Nutt indicated  he  intended  to  be  tough 
— the  widely  current  practice  of  "pirat- 
ing" workers  by  war  industries.  He  re- 
ferred to  one  aircraft  producer  who  hired 
away  a  number  of  workers  employed  by 
the  firm  making  wings  for  his  own 
planes. 

Racial  and  other  discrimination  in 
some  war  plants,  according  to  the  com- 
missioner, are  creating  unnecessary  short- 
ages. "In  one  overcrowded  war  indus- 
try center,"  he  said,  "native  white  work- 
ers have  been  imported  from  hundreds 
of  miles  away  although  fully  qualified 
colored  and  foreign-born  workers  were 
available  at  the  plant's  doorsteps." 

HEARINGS  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED  ON 
the  McKellar  bill  to  abolish  the  CCC 
and  NYA,  and  unless  the  Senator  him- 
self requests  that  they  be  reopened  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  should  be  about  ready  to  consider 
the  bill. 

High  spot  of  the  hearing  was,  of 
course,  the  charge  by  anti-Administration 
Democratic  Governor  Leon  C.  Phillips 
of  Oklahoma  that  "a  great  majority  of 
first  term  prisoners  in  the  State  Granite 
Reformatory  were  former  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  enrollees." 

The  governor's  charges  were  unsup- 
ported by  any  figures.  Members  of  the 
committee  asked  that  he  produce  a  few 
but  he  refused.  Pro-Administration 
Democratic  Representative  Jack  Nichols, 
also  of  Oklahoma,  speaking  on  the  House 
floor,  quoted  a  letter  from  Cain  Burnett, 
chief  of  police  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  the 
largest  city  in  Nichols"  district.  Chief 
Burnett  denied  the  Phillips  charge  and 
said: 

"The  criticism  ...  is  wholly  unjusti- 
fied, judging  from  the  type  of  youth  and 
their  conduct,  with  whom  I  have  come 
into  contact.  During  my  term  in  the 


sheriff's  office  .  .  .  and  since,  as  chief  of 
police  in  the  city  of  Muskogee,  our 
records  show  there  has  never  been  an 
arrest  for  any  offense  of  either  a  NYA 
or  CCC  youth,  white  or  colored." 

Director  McEntee  of  CCC  described 
the  Phillips  attack  as  a  "vicious  libel" 
and  "dastardly  insult  to  the  young  people 
of  Oklahoma." 

There  was  evidence  of  a  well  organ- 
ized lobby  during  the  hearings.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  received  a  startling 
number  of  letters  from  school  heads  de- 
nouncing NYA  and  CCC  or  damning 
them  with  faint  praise,  and  recommend- 
ing their  abolition.  A  circular  sent  by  a 
state  teachers  association  to  "city,  vil- 
lage and  district  superintendents,  high- 
school  principals,  and  directors  of  voca- 
tional education"  on  April  9  is  interest- 
ing in  this  conn-ction.  The  circular 
urged  the  addrer-ets  to  "let  Congress 
know  the  facts."  The  facts,  listed  for 
the  convenience  of  he  letter  writer  were : 

1.  The  dangers  of  a  dual  system  .  .  . 
duplication  of  services  .  .  .  inefficiency  .  .  . 
waste  .  .  .  lack  of  balance  in  program. 
.  .  .  competition  for  personnel. 

2.  The   evils   of  class   education   .   .   . 
need   for  work   experience   for   all   ... 
not  in  NYA  alone. 

3.  The  dangers  of   federal  control   as 
revealed  by  dictator  nations  .  .  .  propa- 
ganda, indoctrination,  party  control. 

4.  The    fact    that    public    schools    are 
best  equipped  to  do  the  job  .  .  .  qualified 
teachers  .  .  .  long  experience  .  .  . 

5.  The  fact  that  the  public  schools  can 
do  the  job  more  economically  than  any 
other  agency. 

The  circular  warned  the  writers-to- 
Congress  to  make  their  letters  "con- 
structive." They  were  advised  to  work 
in  the  above  ideas,  any  or  all  of  'em, 
but  to  point  out  that  a  SEPARATE  AGENCY 
is  NOT  NEEDED.  The  caps  are  theirs. 


A  "WRITE  -  YOUR  -  CONGRESSMAN"  CAM- 
paign  has  been  launched  to  defeat  the 
Treasury  Department's  efforts  to  prevent 
corporations  from  avoiding  taxes  by 
means  of  employe  pension  funds.  The 
"Morgenthau  pension  plan"  is  being  de- 
nounced by  mail,  wire,  and  personal 
visits.  The  department  insists  that  the 
new  standards  recommended  are  in  no 
way  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  em- 
ployes. At  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the  new 
standards  were  listed  as  (1)  70  per- 
cent of  the  employes  of  the  company 
must  be  covered;  (2)  benefits  to  an  in- 
dividual must  not  exceed  $7,500  annu- 
ally; (3)  an  employe  must  receive  some 
rights  to  the  employers'  contribution 
when  he  attains  the  age  of  forty  and  has 
had  fifteen  years  of  participation. 

Employes  write  that  they  have  been 
informed  that  if  the  tax  exemption  is 
lifted  their  pensions  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

OPPONENTS  OF  THE  POLL  TAX  ARE  Ap- 
proaching the  problem  from  a  new  angle 
with,  it  appears  at  this  time,  some 
chance  of  accomplishing  their  aims. 

The  Pepper  bill  still  hangs  fire  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  hear- 
ings having  been  completed  over  a  month 
ago.  However,  Representatives  Albert 
Gore  (D)  of  Tennessee  and  James  M. 
Barnes  (D)  of  Illinois  have  introduced 
on  the  House  side  bills  lifting  poll  tax 
requirements  for  men  in  the  armed 
forces. 

The  slogan  of  the  new  drive  is,  "Give 
the  vote  to  those  we  are  asking  to  give 
their  lives." 

SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  THE  AGRICUL- 
ture  Appropriation  bill  are  still  under- 
way and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  predict 
what  action,  if  any,  the  committee  will 
take  on  the  drastic  cuts  in  the  bill  made 
by  the  House.  The  Surplus  Marketing 
Corporation — school  lunches,  penny  milk, 
food  stamps,  and  so  on — was  eliminated 
from  the  bill.  The  corporation,  of  course, 
does  not  receive  all  its  funds  from  the 
appropriation  bill.  Roughly,  this  year  it 
had  about  $225,000,000;  an  appropria- 
tion of  $125,000,000  and  30  percent  of 
the  customs  receipts  by  an  old  law  de- 
signed to  gvie  the  farmers  a  cut  of  the 
tariff  pie.  The  pie  is  all  that  is  left  them 
for  the  coming  year  unless  the  Senate 
relents.  Customs  receipts  are  up,  but 
unless  rescued,  the  Corporation  antici- 
pates an  over-all  cut  of  about  40  percent. 
This  would  curtail  the  drire  to 
"strengthen  the  nation"  by  getting  sup- 
plementary food  to  those  in  need. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Rent  Control  in  Reverse 

THE  rent  control  administrator  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  interpreted  the  District  Rent  Control 
Act  as  giving  him  supervision  over  all  rentals,  including 
those  in  public  housing.  Upholding  a  tenant  who  refused 
to  pay  an  increased  rent  (accept  a  decreased  subsidy)  in 
one  of  the  projects  of  the  District's  Alley  Dwelling  Au- 
thority, the  administrator  bases  his  action  on  the  fact  that 
he  froze  rents  as  of  January  1,  1941.  Thus,  according  to 
John  Ihlder,  executive  officer  of  the  Alley  Dwelling  Au- 
thority, the  local  rent  control  legislation  designed  simply 
to  prevent  profiteering  may  upset  proved  and  desirable 
administrative  practices  in  public  housing. 

The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  rent  raises  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  administrative  policy  of  many  years. 
This  agency  has  always  set  an  economic  rent  in  all  its 
dwellings— a  level  just  sufficient  to  cover  all  costs,  but  no 
profit — and  has  accepted  a  cross  section  of  low  income 
families,  raising  and  decreasing  individual  rents  as  incomes 
rose  or  fell.  [See  "The  How  and  Why  of  Graded  Rents," 
by  John  Ihlder,  Survey  Midmonthly,  May  1941.]  The 
navy  also  has  raised  rents  recently  in  one  of  its  projects. 

If  the  administrator's  action  stands  it  means  that  tenants 
whose  incomes  have  risen  enough  to  enable  them  to  assume 
the  full  cost  of  their  housing  themselves  are  to  be  recipients 
of  an  unneeded  subsidy  from  the  taxpayer.  Mr.  Ihlder 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether,  even  if  the  administrator 
has  authority  over  rents  in  public  housing,  which  is  open  to 
question,  his  action  is  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
the  act  or  sound  public  policy.  If  the  ruling  stands,  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  may  be  established. 

Recreation  in  Wartime 

WHAT  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  industrial  worker 
from  the  tension  and  strain  of  long  hours  of  exact- 
ing work?  This  was  the  urgent  question  that  brought 
some  125  union  leaders,  factory  workers,  and  recreational 
experts  together  at  an  Institute  on  Recreation  for  Workers 
in  Wartime  in  New  York,  April  25-26,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  of  representatives  of  AFL  and  CIO  unions, 
the  National  Recreation  Association,  the  American  Labor 
Education  Service,  the  Workers  Education  Bureau,  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  and  other  interested 
agencies. 

The  conferees  spent  little  time  on  fine  recreational  the- 
ories, but  buckled  down  to  the  specific  problems  of  pro- 
viding recreational  opportunities  for  industrial  workers 
under  wartime  conditions.  Starting  with  the  unquestioned 
hypothesis  that  recreation  is  a  necessity  not  only  to  a 
rounded  life  but  also  to  efficient  work  they  plunged  into 
the  practical  problems  facing  them  back  in  the  over- 
crowded defense  communities  from  whence  they  came. 

What,  they  wanted  to  know,  can  be  suggested  for  off- 
hour  diversion  for  a  person  who  feels  physically  exhausted 
after  ten  hours  of  work?  What  can  be  done  about  the  girl 
on  the  night  shift  who  feels  keyed  up  and  does  not  want 


to  go  home  after  work?  What  suggestions  can  be  brought 
to  workers  in  the  plants  to  help  them  make  the  best  of 
their  rest  periods  and  lunch  hours?  What  kind  of  off-hour 
activities  might  a  union  promote  in  a  town  where  there 
are  no  recreational  facilities?  Behind  the  discussions  was 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  recreation  is  a  part  of  a  union's 
obligation.  Though  complaints  were  registered  over  the 
failure  of  the  communities  and  of  national  organizations 
to  provide  adequate  recreational  facilities  in  war  industry 
areas,  the  conference  was  characterized  less  by  a  spirit  of 
"we  demand"  than  of  "what  can  we  do?" 

From  the  discussions  emerged  a  variety  of  specific  sug- 
gestions for  building  a  recreation  program  around  inade- 
quate facilities  and  odd  hours,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
union  action  to  bring  to  the  worker  knowledge  of  com- 
munity resources  and  to  bring  the  community  knowledge 
of  the  workers'  needs.  A  formal  report  prepared  by  the 
conference  committee,  co-chairmen,  Esther  Peterson  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  and  Myrna 
Siegendorf  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  will  be 
issued  shortly. 

Kinsmen 

A  LITTLE  news  article,  tucked  into  an  inside  page  of 
a  recent  morning  paper,  had  moving  implications. 
Some  200  British  men  and  women,  parents  of  children  who 
are  sheltered  in  Canadian  and  American  homes  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  gathered  in  London  to  find  a  way  to 
express  their  appreciation  to  the  foster  parents  of  their  own 
children,  separated  from  them  for  many  months  past  and 
for  who  knows  how  many  months  to  come.  The  upshot 
was  the  formation  of  the  Kinsmen  Trust  which  will  es- 
tablish English  scholarships,  after  the  war,  for  the  children 
of  Canadian  and  American  parents  who  have  opened  their 
homes  to  the  little  refugees  from  the  blitz.  Two  funds  will 
be  set  up,  one  for  Canada,  one  for  the  United  States, 
administered  under  a.single  board  of  nine  trustees  made  up 
of  eminent  Britons,  Canadians,  and  Americans,  headed  by 
Sir  Harry  Brittain  as  president.  Scholarships  will  be  for 
all  types  of  education  and  will  be  open  to  the  children, 
near  relatives  or  nominees  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
foster  parents  of  British  children. 

Woman  Power 

THE  rapidity  with  which  American  women  are  being 
called  on  to  take  their  places  in  the  nation's  war  ef- 
fort is  indicated  by  a  recent  statement  from  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  shows  that  there  are  approximately 
13,000,000  women  in  the  labor  pool  from  which  replace- 
ments for  men  called  into  the  armed  forces,  and  additional 
industrial  workers,  may  be  drawn.  Earlier  in  the  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  that  there  were  only 
480,000  women  among  the  5,300,000  workers  in  defense 
industry  (fewer  than  10  percent)  in  the  final  quarter  of 
1941.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  production  program  has 
been  vastly  increased  in  scope  and  speed.  The  new  Labor 
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Department  figures  show  that  there  are  at  least  one  mil- 
lion women  employed  in  war  industry.  This  figure,  the 
government  statisticians  state,  probably  will  be  more  than 
doubled,  and  possibly  trebled,  by  the  end  of  summer. 
[See  "Arms  and  the  Women,"  Survey  Graphic,  May 
1942.] 

The  chief  bottleneck  in  the  employment  of  women,  so 
far,  has  been  lack  of  training  facilities.  Management  was 
slow  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  using  women  in  war 
industry  in  order  to  meet  impending  labor  shortages.  The 
training  programs  in  the  public  vocational  schools,  geared 
by  law  to  local  employer  demand,  made  scant  provision  for 
women  because  employers  were  not  hiring  women  in  large 
numbers.  Of  almost  2,500,000  persons  who,  up  to  March 
31,  had  received  defense  training  in  the  public  schools, 
only  14,202  (about  half  of  one  percent)  were  women.  The 
proportion  of  women  has  increased,  particularly  in  the 
Middlewest  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  the  number  of 
women  and  girls  now  learning  light  welding,  riveting, 
machine  operation,  and  so  on,  in  the  vocational  schools 
falls  far  short  of  industry's  new  needs.  As  a  result,  a  great 
many  women  are  being  taken  directly  into  plants,  arsenals, 
and  shipyards,  and  "trained  on  the  job." 

Compulsory  registration  of  women  is  being  widely 
urged — not  necessarily  as  the  first  step  toward  a  draft,  but, 
as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  recently  suggested,  "to  allow  your  coun- 
try to  see  what  manpower  and  skill  it  has  to  call  on." 

Gertrude  Springer:  Free  Lance 

«  TT'S  going  to  be  April  first  and  no  fooling,"  said  G.  S. 

A  all  winter.  Just  nothing  would  stop  her  from  keeping 
appointment,  then  and  there,  with  some  crocuses  at  the 
cottage  she  and  her  sister  had  built  on  Cape  Cod.  Nothing 
did.  The  day  before,  she  had  cleared  her  desk  for  the  last 
time  as  managing  editor  of  Survey  Midmonthly  and  shaken 
the  dust  of  New  York  and  "9  to  5"  from  her  skirts. 
The  day  before  that,  there  had  been  banter  and  warmth 
at  a  luncheon  in  a  room  overlooking  Gramercy  Park — 
where,  as  always,  with  long  time  friends  and  fellow  work- 
ers on  and  off  the  board  and  staff  of  Survey  Associates, 
she  gave  as  good  as  she  took. 

Many's  the  American  who  has  learned  about  social 
work  from  Mrs.  Springer,  and  learned  also  of  the  ways 
its  men  and  maids  should  take  with  folks.  But  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  National  Conference  this  month  at 
New  Orleans,  she  will  turn  the  tables  on  the  social  work- 
ers: tell  what  she  has  learned  about  American  life  from 
them — West,  East,  South,  North — wherever  that  itching 
foot  has  taken  her.  With  private  reservation,  of  course, 
that  folks  themselves  were  first  and  last  her  teachers:  out 
in  Kansas  where  Gertrude  Hill  grew  up;  on  the  campus 
of  the  state  university;  and  above  all,  in  midwestern  news- 
paper offices,  which  caught  the  stir  of  human  adventure  in 
the  Great  Valley  and  entangled  it  with  the  romance  of  a 
star  reporter  and  her  editor. 

All  of  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  understanding 
how  she  has  become  the  inimitable  interpreter  of  a  new 
structure  of  public  service — one  which  is  undergirding  our 
democracy,  as  never  before,  in  this  wartime.  But  before 
that  came  the  trek  East  of  Gertrude  and  Louis  Springer; 
later  her  own  wartime  service  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Italy;  then  her  part  in  developing  Better  Times 
(now  brought  out  by  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York). 
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A  writer,  rather  than  a  practitioner,  she  grasped  the  "know- 
how"  of  the  complex  fabric  we  call  voluntary  social  work, 
with  its  new  techniques  and  its  tradition  of  initiative. 

Mrs.  Springer  was  in  the  stride  of  her  twelve  years' 
work  for  The  Survey  when  the  hard  times  set  in  and 
private  philanthropy  buckled  under  the  strain  of  mass 
unemployment.  Came  emergency  relief,  the  social  se- 
curities, the  rise  of  a  countrywide  system  of  public  welfare. 
She  was  quick  to  sense  these  steps  as  akin  to  the  way 
public  education  spread  in  the  prairie  states  in  the  days  of 
their  settlement.  She  felt  the  ache  of  widespread  distress, 
but  also  the  durable  promise  in  a  new  scheme  for  common 
defense  against  disasters  outside  the  control  of  everyday 
people. 

Her  series  of  Mid  articles — "Miss  Bailey  Says" — were 
soon  to  prove  a  stroke  for  adult  education.  Reprinted  as 
pamphlets,  with  their  light  touch  and  racy  sagacities  they 
served  as  informal  handbooks  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  They  were  an  outcrop  of  her  original  craftsman- 
ship as  a  reporter  which  found  wider  play  in  major  articles 
of  appraisal.  There  were  other  gifts  she  brought — insight, 
canniness,  laughter,  and  capacity  for  friendship,  her  talents 
for  deft  editing  and  swift  management. 

For  our  part,  we  are  glad  that  Mrs.  Springer  has  not 
snapped  her  ties  entirely.  We  continue  to  carry  her  name 
on  our  masthead — though  as  contributing  editor.  After  the 
summer's  respite,  her  cottage  on  the  Cape  becomes  her 
new  headquarters,  with  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation among  the  clients  of  a  free  lance  Kansan  with  the 
U.S.A.  as  her  beat. 


G.  S.  on  Cape  Cod  ("Miss  Bailey  Stays  Home") 

SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


The  Social  Front 


The  Public's  Health 


D  ANKS  of  blood  plasma  for  the  treat- 
ment  of  civilians  injured  in  enemy 
action  may  soon  be  set  up  in  some  com- 
munities through  funds  made  available 
last  month  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  the  medical  division  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  The  money 
will  be  used  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  selected  hospitals 
within  300  miles  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Gulf  Coasts  as  well  as  in  American 
territorial  possessions  to  enable  them  to 
collect  and  store  the  plasma. 

Illinois  is  the  first  state  to  initiate  a 
plan  for  a  blood  plasma  bank  as  part  of 
its  civilian  defense  preparations.  In  an- 
nouncing the  plan  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  pointed  out  that  it  in  no 
way  intended  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
blood  collection  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  for  the  armed  forces.  It 
also  warned  local  communities  of  the 
dangers  of  setting  up  independent  pro- 
grams of  blood  plasma  collection  because 
of  the  few  laboratories  equipped  to 
process  the  plasma  properly.  Under  the 
state  plan,  which  has  the  approval  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  the  state 
health  department  will  collect  blood  in 
the  few  communities  where  laboratories 
approved  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  are  available  to  do  the  processing. 
The  prepared  plasma  will  be  stored  in 
several  key  cities  throughout  the  state 
from  which  it  may  be  sent  by  airplane  to 
the  scene  of  any  emergency. 

Civilians  who  may  possibly  be  wounded 
by  enemy  action  will  also  have  available 
to  them  a  limited  supply  of  the  blood 
plasma  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  collecting  for  the  past  year. 
The  decision  to  free  part  of  the  plasma 
for  civilian  use  was  made  by  Red  Cross 
officials  following  consultation  with  the 
OCD  and  the  surgeons  general  of  the 
army  and  the  navy. 

Clamping  Down — The  high  incidence 
of  venereal  disease  infection  for  soldiers 
on  leave  in  the  city  may  soon  bring  the 
strong  arm  of  the  federal  government 
down  on  Peoria,  111.,  according  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Christian  Century. 
City  officials  have  already  received  no- 
tice from  the  division  of  social  protec- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services  that  if  the  conditions 
which  are  promoting  vice  are  not  soon 
eradicated  the  community  will  be  de- 
clared "out  of  bounds"  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  as  well  as  for  defense 
plant  workers.  The  City  Council, 


prodded  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, already  has  voted  14-3  for  a  vice 
clean-up.  No  help,  however,  is  forth- 
coming from  the  mayor,  who  has  held 
eleven  two-year  terms  in  the  past  forty 
years.  Says  he :  "I  am  against  vice,  but 
it  is  here  and  we  ought  to  keep  it  in 
place." 

Heart  Meeting —  The  Eighteenth  Scien- 
tific Meeting  of  the  American  Heart 
Association  will  be  held  June  5-6  at  the 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  in  Atlantic  City. 

Tb  Survey —  Last  month  a  mass  tuber- 
culosis survey  was  begun  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  where  30,000  persons  are  to  be 
X-rayed  in  a  program  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the 
San  Antonio  Department  of  Health,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the 
Texas  Tuberculosis  Association,  the 
Bexar  County  Tuberculosis  Association. 
The  project  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  David  M.  Gould  of  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Preceding  the  X-ray 
portion  of  the  survey  was  a  large  scale 
program  of  interviewing  in  which  health 
and  socio-economic  data  were  gathered. 

About  V.  D. — In  California,  druggists 
and  pharmaceutical  societies  are  lining  up 
behind  the  program  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Venereal  Diseases  to  reduce  oppor- 
tunities for  self-treatment.  By  February 
1,  1942,  proprietors  of  2,920  pharmacies 
had  refused  to  sell  any  venereal  disease? 
nostrum  or  "remedy"  and  to  refer  cus- 
tomers asking  for  them  to  the  nearest 
public  venereal  disease  clinic.  In  addi- 
tion, fourteen  wholesale  drug  houses  and 
twenty  pharmaceutical  associations  had 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  program. 
Altogether  the  druggists  had  referred  1,- 
196  patients  to  clinics  and  private  phy- 
sicians. .  .  .  Approximately  1,000,000  se- 
rological  tests  were  made  in  Chicago 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1941, 
according  to  the  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Chicago  Syphilis  Control  Program. 
Of  the  346,919  tests  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses made  in  the  municipal  laboratory, 
4.2  percent  produced  positive  reactions. 

"Summary  of  State  Legislation  Re- 
quiring Premarital  and  Prenatal  Ex- 
aminations for  Venereal  Disease,"  by 
Aneta  E.  Bowden  and  George  Gould,  re- 
cently published  by  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  compares  the  va- 
rious specifications  of  anti-syphilis  laws 
that  have  been  passed  in  the  states  and 
presents  examples  of  such  statutes.  The 


pamphlet  traces  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
type  of  legislation  in  the  past  four  years 
but  points  out  that  twenty-two  states  still 
are  without  laws  requiring  prenatal  ex- 
aminations for  syphilis,  that  seventeen 
states  have  no  laws  requiring  premarital 
examinations.  Price  25  cents  from  the 
association,  1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Michigan  is  the  lat- 
est state  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  with 
an  integrated  mental  hygiene  program, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  under  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission.  Functions  of  the  new 
department  are:  the  organization,  super- 
vision and  coordination  of  the  state  child 
guidance  clinic  system ;  the  establishment, 
supervision  and  coordination  of  a  family 
care  program  for  the  mentally  ill;  the 
coordination  and  expansion  of  hospital 
out-patient  clinics,  with  special  attention 
to  the  preventive  and  parole  aspects;  the 
development  of  an  integrated  statewide 
mental  hygiene  educational  program. 

In  Print — "Housing  for  Health"  fills 
a  goodly  part  of  the  gap  in  housing 
literature,  midway  between  the  output 
of  housing  propagandists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  reports  of  the  researchers  on 
the  other.  The  first  collected  series  of 
papers  of  the  Association's  Committee 
on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing,  it  presents 
the  findings  of  several  years  of  research, 
touching  on  design,  construction,  and  oc- 
cupancy standards  as  related  to  physical, 
mental,  and  social  health.  Price  $1,  from 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
310  Cedar  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


Security 


*TpHE  employment  picture  continues 
•*•  spotty,  with  labor  shortages  in  some 
areas,  and  increasing  unemployment  in 
others.  The  mounting  tempo  of  war 
industry  is  reflected  in  recent  figures  on 
total  social  security  taxes  collected,  re- 
ported by  the  Treasury.  Social  security 
taxes  now  are  running  30  percent  ahead 
of  a  year  ago,  this  statement  shows,  with 
collections  in  the  first  nine  and  a  half 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  at  $653,638,740, 
as  compared  with  $503,185,828  in  the  cor- 
responding period  a  year  ago.  Further, 
the  total  withdrawals  by  the  states  to 
pay  compensation  in  the  two  periods  re- 
veal the  same  trend— $286,757,499  this 
year,  as  compared  with  $356,144,840 
last.  But  reports  from  some  areas  run 
counter  to  these  trends.  Thus  in  New 
Jersey,  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments during  the  first  three  months  of 
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1942  were  nearly  double  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  due 
largely  to  the  conversion  of  industry  to 
a  war  footing,  according  to  a  statement 
by  the  executive  director  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  commission.  Pay- 
ments to  unemployed  New  Jersey  work- 
ers for  the  first  three  months  amounted 
to  $6,910,816,  compared  to  $3,606,986  in 
the  same  period  of  1941. 

New  York  Changes — Steps  to  liberal- 
ize the  provisions  of  the  New  York  un- 
employment compensation  law  were 
voted  by  the  legislature  in  late  April. 
Under  a  bill  which  passed  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  in  both  houses,  the 
waiting  period  is  cut  from  three  to  two 
weeks ;  the  maximum  benefit  rate  is  in- 
creased from  $15  to  $18;  and  the  dura- 
tion of  benefits  extended  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  weeks.  Under  a  third  provision, 
unemployment  will  be  counted  in  terms 
of  days  instead  of  weeks,  giving  the 
worker  credit  for  partial  unemploy- 
ment, beyond  three  days  a  week,  except 
in  cases  where  the  part  time  earnings 
amount  to  more  than  $24  weekly.  This 
section  does  not  go  into  effect  until  De- 
cember 1. 

In  Connecticut — During  the  first  three 
months'  operation  of  Connecticut's  new 


Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  law,  a 
total  of  $55,750  of  insurance  was  applied 
for.  A  total  of  $407,850  had  been  issued 
at  the  end  of  the  three-month  period  by 
the  seven  issuing  banks.  According  to 
John  Royston,  general  manager,  a  check- 
up of  applications  showed  that  79  per- 
cent of  the  applications  for  this  low  cost 
life  insurance  are  for  policies  of  $1,000 
or  less,  and  that  45  percent  of  the  appli- 
cants held  no  previous  life  insurance  at 
the  time  they  applied  for  SBLI.  There 
are  at  present  fifteen  banks  in  the  Con- 
necticut system,  seven  which  issue  in- 
surance, and  eight  agency  banks,  which 
take  applications  but  do  not  themselves 
write  insurance. 


Jobs  and  Workers 

A  MEASURE  designed  to  prohibit 
^^  certain  oppressive  labor  practices  and 
to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tions has  been  introduced  by  Senators 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr.,  and  Elbert 
D.  Thomas.  The  bill  is  based  on  the 
five-year  investigation  into  violations  of 
rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly  and 
undue  interference  with  the  rights  of 
labor  carried  on  by  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  education  and  labor.  It  was 
recently  concluded  with  an  intensive  in- 


quiry into  West  Coast  labor  conditions. 
A  portion  of  the  bill  was  incorporated 
in  an  earlier  measure  introduced  in  1940, 
which  sought  to  outlaw  labor  espionage, 
professional  strikebreaking,  the  use  of 
industrial  munitions,  and  the  abuse  of 
private  police  systems.  The  "Oppressive 
Labor  Practices  Act  of  1942"  includes 
the  same  provisions,  and  also  seeks  to 
place  criminal  penalties  upon  "anti-union 
vigilantism,"  blacklisting,  employer  agree- 
ments to  refrain  from  collective  bargain- 
ing, so-called  "yellow  dog"  contract  prac- 
tices, and  employer  coercion  of  other  em- 
ployers and  employes  to  prevent  them 
from  practicing  collective  bargaining.  It 
also  would  place  a  penalty  upon  the  offi- 
cials and  employes  of  any  employers'  as- 
sociation which  did  not  regularly  supply 
certain  specified  types  of  information  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  de- 
signed to  assist  that  board  in  checking 
upon  organized  employer  activity  in  con- 
travention of  the  Wagner  act. 

Child  Workers — Child  labor  in  New 
York  State  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
past  year,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Kate  Papert,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Women  of  the  State  Labor 
Department.  More  than  136,300  work- 
ing papers  were  issued  by  the  state  to 
boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  seventeen 


This  month  the  USO  begins  its  #32,000,000  drive  for  funds  to  expand  its  program  and  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  647 
clubhouses  and  units  now  in  operation.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  2,000,000  visits  a  month  are  being  made  to  the  419 
clubhouses  in  forty-three  states  and  in  trans-ocean  bases.  In  addition,  several  thousand  visits  are  made  to  USO  units  in 
temporary  rented  quarters  and  to  the  mobile  units  which  travel  around  to  service  men  stationed  in  places  remote  from 
club  centers.  Though  the  preponderance  of  USO  activity  is  aimed  at  the  welfare  of  military  men,  recreational  units  for 
defense  workers  have  been  set  up  in  eighty-six  overcrowded  communities.  The  industrial  units  are  established  only  on  the 
specific  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
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years  of  age  tor  work  in  factories  and 
fields  in  1941,  as  compared  with  70,700 
in  1940.  With  unemployment  among 
adults  in  the  state  rising,  Miss  Papert 
expressed  the  belief  that  children  "to 
some  extent"  were  being  hired  at  lower 
wages  for  jobs  adults  could  have  filled. 
The  present  increase  in  child  labor,  the 
report  pointed  out,  is  "unprecedented," 
and  greater  than  the  increase  in  1916-7. 
The  increase  in  working  papers  was  78 
percent  for  New  York  City,  110  percent 
for  the  rest  of  the  state.  Thousands  of 
children,  Miss  Papert  stated,  are  work- 
ing in  war  industries  as  shipping  depart- 
ment workers,  clerks,  messengers,  and 
so  on.  In  addition  to  children  with 
working  papers,  19,576  children  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  permitted  to 
lose  nearly  125,000  school  days  last  fall 
to  help  "their  parents  in  the  harvest.  The 
average  wage  of  child  workers  in  1941 
was  $2  above  the  $12  to  $14  weekly 
base  in  1940. 

New  Jersey  has  amended  its  Child 
Labor  Law  to  permit  children  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  over  to  be  released 
from  school,  under  certain  circumstances, 
for  farm  work.  The  measure  provides 
for  a  commission  of  eleven  members,  re- 
sponsible for  determining  whether,  when, 
and  where  there  is  need  for  the  use  of 
student  workers  in  agriculture.  It  limits 
hours  of  work  to  eight  a  day  for  a  six- 
day  week,  or  ten  a  day  for  a  five-day 
week,  and  provides  that  student  and 
adult  workers  must  receive  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  School  work  lost  is  to  be 
made  up  by  programs  approved  by  the 
state  commissioner  of  education. 

Labor  on  the  Air — A  regular  weekly 
program  over  a  national  network  has 
been  undertaken  jointly  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  organized  labor  has  been 
afforded  opportunity  to  present  its  mate- 
rial to  a  regular  weekly  radio  audience. 
The  CIO  and  the  AFL  will  alternate  in 
putting  on  these  NBC  programs,  for 
which  the  title  "Labor  for  Victory"  has 
been  selected.  The  venture  started  in 
late  April,  and  will  continue  from  10:15 
to  10:30  E.W.T.  on  Saturday  nights. 

Negro  Labor — A  four  -  point  proposal 
for  increased  use  of  Negroes  in  war  in- 
dustry was  presented  to  Donald  Nelson, 
war  production  chief,  last  month  by  Earl 
Dickerman,  Chicago  Negro  alderman 
who  is  a  member  of  the  President's  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee,  and 
Ferdinand  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  (CIO).  The 
proposals  were:  that  Mr.  Nelson  "pub- 
licly announce  that  the  WPB  will  take 
immediate  steps  to  use  Negro  labor 
throughout  the  nation  in  the  war  produc- 
tion program";  that  the  WPB  "take 
effective  measures"  to  train  50,000 
Negro  workers  for  war  industry  by  Au- 
gust 1 ;  that  a  national  conference  be 


called  "for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
detailed  plans  for  full  utilization  of 
Negro  manpower  for  winning  the  war" ; 
and  that  Mr.  Nelson  recommend  to  the 
President,  Negro  representation  on  the 
War  Manpower  Board. 

Record  and  Report — "Optimum  Hours 
of  Work  in  War  Production,"  latest 
publication  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Section  at  Princeton  University,  sum- 


marizes industry's  experience  with  vari- 
ous weekly  schedules,  discusses  such  spe- 
cial problems  as  absenteeism  and  increase 
in  accidents,  and  analyzes  "important 
factors  in  the  determination  of  optimum 
hours."  Price  75  cents  .  .  .  from  the 
university.  "The  CIO  and  the  Negro 
Workers"  is  a  brief  summary  of  policy 
and  practices  in  carrying  out  the  organ- 
ization's constitutional  stand  against 
racial  discrimination. 


War  and  Education 


/APPOSITION  to  the  University  of 
^^  Chicago's  innovation  in  cutting  the 
requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  from 
four  to  two  years  is  being  voiced  by 
many  educators,  who  hold  that  the  plan 
will  lower  academic  standards  and 
cheapen  the  degree.  Thus  Dean  Herbert 
E.  Hawkes  of  Columbia  College,  the 
men's  liberal  arts  college  of  Columbia 
University,  stated  recently  that  the  plan 
is  "out  of  keeping  with  American  edu- 
cational standards  and  can  lead  only  to 
academic  chaos."  He  added:  "The  A.B. 
degree  means  nothing  unless  the  require- 
ments for  that  distinction  are  standard- 
ized. The  degree  from  one  school  should 
mean  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as 
from  another  school." 

Acceleration — "Speed  up"  in  highschool 
based  on  individual  ability  and  local 
needs,  rather  than  as  a  general  program, 
was  recommended  at  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Wartime  Commission.  The  commission 
holds  that  a  local  plan  of  acceleration 
for  secondary  schools  should  be  set  up 
only  after  establishing  certain  facts:  first, 
the  number  of  pupils  who  should  be 
speeded  up  "to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
specific  defense  training,  training  for 
other  jobs,  or  employment" ;  second,  the 
number  who  should  go  to  college  as  soon 
as  possible  "to  satisfy  war  employment 
demands  requiring  partial  or  complete 
college  training";  third,  the  number  who 
should  be  accelerated  "in  the  light  of 
their  suitability  and  aptitude  for  the  two 
preceding  objectives."  The  commission 
holds  that  outlays  for  acceleration  and 
other  increased  wartime  costs  should  be 
shared  by  local,  state,  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. 

Tool  Subjects — The  difficulty  of  the 
navy  in  finding  college  students  who 
know  enough  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  to  make  them  available  for 
commissions  is  discussed  in  a  statement 
recently  issued  by  Prof.  Louis  L.  Bred- 
void  of  the  University  of  Michigan's  ad- 
visory committee  on  military  affairs.  The 
statement  is  based  on  information  fur- 
nished by  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
when  he  was  chief  of  the  training  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  The 
statement  describes  a  selective  examina- 


tion given  to  4,200  entering  freshmen  at 
twenty-seven  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Of  the  men  taking  the  examina- 
tion, 68  percent  were  unable  to  pass  the 
arithmetical  reasoning  test,  while  62  per- 
cent failed  the  whole  test  which  in- 
cluded also  arithmetical  combinations, 
vocabulary,  and  spatial  relations.  "The 
majority  of  the  failures  were  .  .  .  far 
below  passing  grade.  .  .  ."  Of  8,000  ap- 
plicants, all  college  graduates,  some  3,- 
000  had  to  be  rejected  because  they  had 
no  mathematics  or  insufficient  mathe- 
matics at  college.  In  the  navigation 
courses  of  the  naval  reserve  training 
program,  75  percent  of  the  failures 
"must  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  mathematics."  A 
study  of  the  grades  received  by  candi- 
dates for  enlistment  in  the  navy  showed 
that  "the  proficiency  in  arithmetic  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  was  strik- 
ingly greater  than  that  of  the  Middle- 
west  and  West." 

Delinquency  and  War —  Pointing  to 
evidence  of  increasing  delinquency,  par- 
ticularly in  war  industry  areas,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Public  School  and 
Teachers  College  Committee  on  War 
Problems  and  Responsibilities  of  Illinois 
Schools  has  drawn  up  a  report  which  in- 
cludes specific  recommendations  for 
meeting  the  problem.  The  report  is 
based  on  a  study  of  current  American 
developments;  on  the  experience  of 
Britain  where,  since  the  war  began, 
delinquency  has  increased  by  about  50 
percent;  and  of  Canada,  where  the 
delinquency  rate  was  45  percent  greater 
in  1941  than  in  1940.  The  report 
stresses  the  importance  of  retaining  the 
full  school  term,  and  of  lengthening  "the 
school  day  and  school  term  and  school 
year  in  danger  spots  and  for  certain 
types  of  pupils."  It  also  urges  the 
strengthening  of  school-community  rela- 
tionships, particularly  through  more  out- 
of-classroom  contacts  between  teachers 
and  pupils;  more  continuous  use  of  the 
school  plant,  especially  recreational  facili- 
ties; through  a  coordinated  community 
attack  on  the  problem  of  delinquency; 
by  keeping  the  schools  adequately  staffed 
with  qualified  teachers,  even  to  the  point 
of  "rationing"  good  teachers;  through 
careful  scrutiny  of  applications  for  work 
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certificates,  rigid  enforcement  oi  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  and  by  changes 
in  the  curriculum  so  that  the  child's  "de- 
sire to  leave  school  is  eliminated  or 
weakened." 

Another  Proposal — Shortening  the  na- 
tion's academic  schedule  to  permit  young 
people  to  secure  their  college  degrees  in 
twelve  years  of  schooling,  instead  of  the 
present  sixteen,  is  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  I.  Gannon,  president  of  Ford- 
ham  University,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  board  of  trustees.  His  program 
would  include  six  years  of  grammar 
school,  three  of  highschool,  and  three  of 
college.  Citing  the  fact  that  wartime 
speed-up  now  permits  a  young  man  to 
complete  his  college  training  in  three 
years,  Father  Gannon  commented:  "It 
took  a  worldwide  war  to  convince  Amer- 
ica that  her  educational  schedule  of 
time  was  unreasonable.  We  have  been 
forcing  our  youths  to  give  half  their 
lives  to  formal  schooling  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  will  never  learn  anything 
after  they  graduate,  instead  of  concen- 
trating on  the  instruments  with  which 
they  can  make  their  whole  lives  an  edu- 
cation." To  enable  college  students  to 
graduate  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  this 
educator  holds  that  two  conditions  must 
be  met:  "First,  the  teachers  should  be 


able  to  teach,  and  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  purposes  of  education  at  their 
particular  level.  Secondly,  the  students, 
having  been  introduced  to  real  work, 
should  be  eliminated  ruthlessly  from 
training  for  which  they  have  no  capac- 
ity." 

Vassar  Institute —  A  school  for  parents 
and  children  to  train  them  in  wartime 
needs  will  be  the  summer  contribution  of 
Vassar  College  to  the  war  effort.  The 
institute  will  be  divided  into  two  three- 
week  sessions  between  June  22  and  Au- 
gust 1,  with  a  six  weeks  session  run- 
ning through  the  entire  period.  The 
program  is  designed  to  train  both  pro- 
fessional and  volunteer  workers  in  war- 
time services.  It  will  include  observa- 
tion of  such  services  in  operation  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  area,  where  war  indus- 
tries, increased  population,  employment 
of  women,  and  increased  load  on  pro- 
fessional workers  already  have  created 
new  community  problems.  A  special 
school  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  twelve  whose  parents  are  en- 
rolled in  the  institute  is  an  important 
part  of  the  plan.  The  institute  is  open 
to  men  and  women  with  highschool  edu- 
cation and  at  least  two  years  of  college 
training,  or  its  equivalent. 


War  and  Welfare 


TN  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  closer  in- 
tegration  of  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  "with  those  of  other 
war  agencies  and  to  gear  its  program  to 
the  war  effort,"  OCD  functions  were 
redefined  last  month  in  a  White  House 
executive  order.  The  order  also  set  up 
a  Civilian  Defense  Board,  an  advisory 
body  which  includes  among  others  in  its 
membership  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  and  the  Attorney  General.  How- 
ever, it  reiterated  the  specification  that 
the  director  of  the  OCD  shall  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  and  charged 
the  director  with  keeping  informed  on 
"problems  which  arise  in  states  and  local 
communities  from  the  impact  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  military  efforts  required  by 
the  war."  It  established  the  OCD  as  the 
agency  which  is  to  serve  "as  the  center 
for  the  coordination  of  federal  civilian 
defense  activities  which  involve  relation- 
ships between  the  federal  government 
and  state  and  local  governments."  As 
heretofore  the  OCD  is  to  consider  "pro- 
posals, suggest  plans,  and  promote  activi- 
ties designed  to  mobilize  a  maximum 
civilian  effort  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  provide  opportunities  for  con- 
structive civilian  participation  in  the  war 
program."  In  carrying  out  this  mandate 
it  is  to  assist  other  federal  agencies  by 
making  available  to  them  the  services  of 
civilian  volunteers  and  "to  assist  state 
and  local  defense  councils  or  other  agen- 


cies in  the  organization  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice units  and  in  the  mobilization  of  com- 
munity resources  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  community  problems  arising 
from  the  war." 

Besides  Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox 
and  Attorney  General  Biddle  the  new 
Civilian  Defense  Board  includes  OCD 
director,  James  M.  Landis,  and  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Health  and  Welfare  Services. 
Others  on  the  board  are:  Maurice  J. 
Tobin,  mayor  of  Boston;  Earl  D.  Mal- 
lery,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association;  Norman  H. 
Davis,  national  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross;  Harold  E.  Stassen,  gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  and  chairman  of  the 
Governors  Conference. 

Family  Welfare — The  adaptation  and 
extension  of  normal  casework  programs 
rather  than  the  development  of  new 
services  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
to  family  agencies  eager  to  make  the 
greatest  contribution  in  their  power  to 
the  nation  at  this  time.  The  recomen- 
dation  was  the  theme  of  a  report  pre- 
sented to  the  association's  221  member 
agencies  at  its  recent  biennial  meeting. 
Eleven  ways  were  suggested  in  which 
family  agencies  could  become  "vitally 
useful  in  meeting  family  needs  created 
or  accentuated  by  the  war."  They  were 


through  the  family  budget  service ;  fam- 
ily advisory  service ;  parent-child  serv- 
ices; family  relationship  services;  case- 
work services  related  to  the  military 
program;  vocational  advisory  service; 
service  to  alien  families;  service  in  evac- 
uation programs;  financial  assistance: 
basic  responsibilities  including  recruiting 
and  training  professional  personnel, 
training  and  the  use  of  volunteers,  con- 
sultation on  the  development  of  new 
services,  joint  planning  through  councils 
and  other  groups.  "Continuity  of  nor- 
mal services,"  warned  the  report,  "is 
our  best  insurance  for  the  later  meet- 
ing of  post-war  needs.  But  the  normal 
services  which  endure  must  be  elastic 
in  adaptation  to  new  needs — for  in  an 
abnormal  period,  the  rigidly  normal  be- 
comes abnormal." 

A  Foundation  at  War — "In  all  the  re- 
ordering of  human  life  and  habits  which 
the  war  makes  necessary  it  is  still  pos- 
sible ...  to  make  the  present  serve  the 
future,"  says  the  recently  released  1941 
report  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Among  the  foundation's  1941  projects 
related  to  the  emergency  as  well  as  to 
"the  world  after  the  war"  were  the  dis- 
tribution of  yellow  fever  vaccine;  the 
speeding  up  of  research  in  influenza, 
malaria,  and  typhus;  the  microfilming 
of  historical  records  in  England ;  the 
aiding  of  the  development  of  brain  sur- 
gery; the  bringing  of  outstanding  Euro- 
pean scholars  to  the  United  States.  Of 
the  4,000,000  free  doses  of  yellow  fever 
vaccine  distributed,  nearly  2,000,000 
went  to  the  army,  navy,  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Virgin  Islands;  the  remainder 
went  to  India,  Brazil,  and  Singapore. 

The  foundation  appropriated  a  total 
of  $9,313,964  during  the  year  to  the  fol- 
lowing fields;  public  health,  $2,450,000; 
medical  sciences,  $2,120,000;  natural 
sciences,  $1,271,000;  humanities,  $1,020,- 
000;  "general"  $339,500  —  including 
$104,000  for  rural  reconstruction  in 
China. 

While  the  foundation  has  developed 
or  expanded  certain  of  its  projects  be- 
cause of  the  war,  the  same  cause  has 
made  it  necessary  to  curtail  others.  Its 
only  remaining  European  office  is  in 
London.  The  Far  Eastern  office,  which 
had  moved  from  Shanghai  to  Manila,  is, 
with  its  associate  director,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese.  Leading  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Peiping  Union  Medical 
College,  closed  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, have  been  interned. 

The  WPA— The  integration  of  the 
WPA  program  into  the  war  effort  was 
tightened  last  month  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Community  Service  Division, 
now  called  simply  the  Service  Division. 
The  reorganization  divided  the  activi- 
ties of  the  division  into  two  major  sec- 
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tions:  defense  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  war  services. 

The  defense  health  and  welfare  sec- 
tion is  comprised  of  four  programs 
"essential  to  the  basic  needs  of  human 
life":  feeding,  health,  clothing,  child 
protection.  Under  the  Feeding  Program 
the  WPA  will  continue  its  school  lunch 
projects,  food  production  and  preserva- 
tion, housekeeping  aides,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  surplus  commodities.  Under 
the  Health  Program  it  will  continue  its 
assistance  to  hospitals,  institutions,  clin- 
ics "when  the  results  will  benefit  the 
health  and  welfare  of  medically  indigent 
patients" ;  assistance  to  state  and  county 
health  departments;  training  of  non- 
professional  and  hospital  workers ;  as- 
sistance to  school  medical  boards;  re- 
search and  experimentation  in  medicine 
and  public  health.  The  Clothing  Pro- 
gram will  include  the  production  of 
wearing  apparel  and  bed  clothing;  the 
repair  of  woolen  garments  and  of  shoes; 
the  emergency  production  of  articles  re- 
quested by  military  or  official  defense 
agencies.  Under  the  Child  Protection 
Program  the  WPA  will  operate  the 
nursery  school  and  pre-school  play  group 
projects  which  were  formerly  a  part  of 
the  Recreation  Program.  Child  Protec- 
tion will  also  operate  projects  designed 
to  promote  parent  and  family  life  edu- 
cation. 

The  war  services  section  of  the  Serv- 
ice Division  will  conduct  activities  re- 
quested by  the  army,  navy,  state  and 
local  defense  councils,  and  other  public 
agencies  discharging  war  or  defense  re- 
sponsibilities. Among  those  already  un- 
derway are:  assistance  in  the  provision 
of  recreation,  educational  and  musical 
services  for  industrial  workers  and  mili- 
tary men  on  leave;  the  conducting  of 
citizenship,  literacy,  military  and  voca- 
tional classes;  clerical  assistance  to  mili- 
tary and  defense  agencies ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  posters,  maps,  models  and  other 
informational  aids;  assistance  in  the  pro- 
tection of  valuable  objects  and  records. 

Among  the  States 

DRISON  inmates  in  Kentucky  may 
now  be  released  for  military  service 
or  paroled  for  farm  labor,  according  to 
legislation  enacted  by  the  recently  ad- 
journed legislature.  The  act,  which  was 
one  of  thirty  war  measures  adopted  dur- 
ing the  session,  suspends  for  the  duration 
a  requirement  that  convicted  persons  un- 
der sentences  of  ten  years  must  serve 
at  least  half  their  terms  before  becom- 
ing eligible  to  parole.  It  also  gives  the 
state  commissioner  of  welfare  authority 
to  parole  first  offenders  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Other  Kentucky  war  legisla- 
tion sets  up  a  new  state  defense  coun- 
cil of  five  state  officials  appointed  by  the 
governor;  requires  nurses  who  have  not 
practiced  for  two  years  to  take  a  four- 


C.  WHIT  PFEIFFER 

After  twelve  years  as  a  leader  in  social 
work  in  Kansas  City,  Mo..  C.  Whit 
Pfeiffer  has  moved  his  lares  and  penates 
to  California,  where  last  month  he  took 
up  duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
In  submitting  his  resignation  from  the 
joint  position  of  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
City  Community  Fund  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  Mr.  Pfeiffer  said  that 
his  move  was  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  retire  from  the  fund-raising  field  in 
order  to  devote  his  full  time  to  social 
planning.  His  exceptional  aptitude  for 
administrative  planning  passed  a  real 
test  back  in  1933  when  he  organized 
the  Jackson  County  Emergency  Relief 
Committee,  serving  it  as  administrator 
for  a  year  while  carrying  on  his  duties 
for  the  Community  Fund  and  for  the 
Council.  Mr.  Pfeiffer  will  be  succeeded 
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in  Kansas  City  by  Raymond  E.  Baarts, 
for  the  past  three  years  director  of  the 
Peoria,  III.,  Community  Fund  and 
Council. 


week  refresher  course  before  regaining 
their  licenses;  outlaws  the  practice  and 
the  aiding  and  abetting  of  prostitution, 
setting  a  maximum  penalty  of  $200  and 
a  year  in  jail.  .  .  .  Two  other  recently 
adjourned  legislatures — those  of  Missis- 
sippi and  South  Carolina — -also  tightened 
up  the  control  of  vice  and  venereal  dis- 
ease. In  Mississippi  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  deten- 
tion farm  for  women  infected  with 
venereal  disease,  and  penalties  for  the 
conviction  for  prostitution  were  in- 
creased. South  Carolina  also  tightened 
its  prostitution  penalties  which  now 
range  from  $100  fine  and/or  thirty  days 
in  jail  for  the  first  offense  to  $1,000  fine 
and  from  six  months  to  three  years  in 
prison  for  the  third  offense. 

Public  Assistance — The  welfare  de- 
partment of  several  states,  among  them 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, have  made  rulings  whereby  old  age 
assistance  recipients  may  accept  work 
without  being  completely  dropped  from 
the  roles.  Payments  will  be  suspended 
during  employment  but  under  the  rul- 
ings can  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  em- 
ployment terminates.  An  earlier  Michi- 
gan proposal  to  solve  the  farm  labor 
problem  by  allowing  OAA  recipients' 
checks  to  go  on  while  they  are  receiv- 
ing pay  for  farm  work  was  vetoed  by 
the  Social  Security  Board.  .  .  .  The  Iowa 
Social  Welfare  Board  has  reminded  the 
county  directors  that  commissioned  offi- 
cers are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  parents  applying  for 
OAA.  ...  As  a  part  of  the  State  Home 
Food  Supply  program,  Tennessee  public 
assistance  recipients  agreeing  to  plant 
gardens  had  $1  added  to  their  April 
checks  for  seeds.  Last  year,  when  gar- 
den-minded recipients  had  to  buy  their 


seeds  out  of  their  regular  grants,  over 
20,000  of  them  planted  gardens.  .  .  . 
ADC  families  in  Michigan  were  150 
fewer  in  April,  1942  than  in  August, 
1941.  Increased  income  in  the  families 
through  additional  earnings  has  been  the 
main  reason  for  the  decline.  ...  A  re- 
cent study  a  cross  section  of  Iowa's 
OAA  caseload  showed  that  less  than  half 
the  families  owned  any  property. 

Loophole — A  long  struggle  by  social 
workers  and  the  socially  conscious  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  modernize  the 
District's  laws  governing  the  placement 
of  children  has  resulted  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  H.  R.  5892.  However,  the  so- 
cial worker's  elation  at  this  bill  which 
would  eliminate  historical  provisions  for 
child  indenture  is  somewhat  dampened 
by  the  fact  that  its  modern  provision  for 
the  licensing  of  child-placing  agencies  are 
practically  cancelled  by  the  inclusion  of 
three  amendments  exempting  "recog- 
nized or  fraternal  organizations"  from 
its  requirements.  The  bill  as  originally 
drawn  up  was  sponsored  by  the  child 
welfare  division  of  the  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  nullifying  amendments  were  only 
appended  after  the  public  hearings  had 
been  held  and  the  subcommittees  of  the 
House  had  approved  the  bill  as  presented. 

States  and  Stepfathers — A     man    who 

has  no  notion  of  supporting  somebody 
else's  children  might  well  consider  what 
state  he  lives  in  before  taking  a  mother 
of  dependent  children  to  wife,  for  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  a  stepfather  vary 
widely  among  the  several  states.  "The 
Stepfather  in  the  Family,"  by  Adele 
Stuart  Meriam,  social  service  monograph 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  presents  a  study  of  court  decisions 
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certificates,  rigid  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  and  by  changes 
in  the  curriculum  so  that  the  child's  "de- 
sire to  leave  school  is  eliminated  or 
weakened." 

Another  Proposal — Shortening  the  na- 
tion's academic  schedule  to  permit  young 
people  to  secure  their  college  degrees  in 
twelve  years  of  schooling,  instead  of  the 
present  sixteen,  is  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  I.  Gannon,  president  of  Ford- 
ham  University,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  board  of  trustees.  His  program 
would  include  six  years  of  grammar 
school,  three  of  highschool,  and  three  of 
college.  Citing  the  fact  that  wartime 
speed-up  now  permits  a  young  man  to 
complete  his  college  training  in  three 
years,  Father  Gannon  commented:  "It 
took  a  worldwide  war  to  convince  Amer- 
ica that  her  educational  schedule  of 
time  was  unreasonable.  We  have  been 
forcing  our  youths  to  give  half  their 
lives  to  formal  schooling  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  will  never  learn  anything 
after  they  graduate,  instead  of  concen- 
trating on  the  instruments  with  which 
they  can  make  their  whole  lives  an  edu- 
cation." To  enable  college  students  to 
graduate  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  this 
educator  holds  that  two  conditions  must 
be  met:  "First,  the  teachers  should  be 


able  to  teach,  and  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  purposes  of  education  at  their 
particular  level.  Secondly,  the  students, 
having  been  introduced  to  real  work, 
should  be  eliminated  ruthlessly  from 
training  for  which  they  have  no  capac- 
ity." 

Vassar  Institute — A  school  for  parents 
and  children  to  train  them  in  wartime 
needs  will  be  the  summer  contribution  of 
Vassar  College  to  the  war  effort.  The 
institute  will  be  divided  into  two  three- 
week  sessions  between  June  22  and  Au- 
gust 1,  with  a  six  weeks  session  run- 
ning through  the  entire  period.  The 
program  is  designed  to  train  both  pro- 
fessional and  volunteer  workers  in  war- 
time services.  It  will  include  observa- 
tion of  such  services  in  operation  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  area,  where  war  indus- 
tries, increased  population,  employment 
of  women,  and  increased  load  on  pro- 
fessional workers  already  have  created 
new  community  problems.  A  special 
school  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  twelve  whose  parents  are  en- 
rolled in  the  institute  is  an  important 
part  of  the  plan.  The  institute  is  open 
to  men  and  women  with  highschool  edu- 
cation and  at  least  two  years  of  college 
training,  or  its  equivalent. 


War  and  Welfare 


TN  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  closer  in- 
tegration of  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  "with  those  of  other 
war  agencies  and  to  gear  its  program  to 
the  war  effort,"  OCD  functions  were 
redefined  last  month  in  a  White  House 
executive  order.  The  order  also  set  up 
a  Civilian  Defense  Board,  an  advisory 
body  which  includes  among  others  in  its 
membership  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  and  the  Attorney  General.  How- 
ever, it  reiterated  the  specification  that 
the  director  of  the  OCD  shall  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  and  charged 
the  director  with  keeping  informed  on 
"problems  which  arise  in  states  and  local 
communities  from  the  impact  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  military  efforts  required  by 
the  war."  It  established  the  OCD  as  the 
agency  which  is  to  serve  "as  the  center 
for  the  coordination  of  federal  civilian 
defense  activities  which  involve  relation- 
ships between  the  federal  government 
and  state  and  local  governments."  As 
heretofore  the  OCD  is  to  consider  "pro- 
posals, suggest  plans,  and  promote  activi- 
ties designed  to  mobilize  a  maximum 
civilian  effort  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  provide  opportunities  for  con- 
structive civilian  participation  in  the  war 
program."  In  carrying  out  this  mandate 
it  is  to  assist  other  federal  agencies  by 
making  available  to  them  the  services  of 
civilian  volunteers  and  "to  assist  state 
and  local  defense  councils  or  other  agen- 


cies in  the  organization  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice units  and  in  the  mobilization  of  com- 
munity resources  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  community  problems  arising 
from  the  war." 

Besides  Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox 
and  Attorney  General  Biddle  the  new 
Civilian  Defense  Board  includes  OCD 
director,  James  M.  Landis,  and  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Health  and  Welfare  Services. 
Others  on  the  board  are:  Maurice  J. 
Tobin,  mayor  of  Boston;  Earl  D.  Mal- 
lery,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association ;  Norman  H. 
Davis,  national  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross;  Harold  E.  Stassen,  gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  and  chairman  of  the 
Governors  Conference. 

Family  Welfare — The  adaptation  and 
extension  of  normal  casework  programs 
rather  than  the  development  of  new 
services  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
to  family  agencies  eager  to  make  the 
greatest  contribution  in  their  power  to 
the  nation  at  this  time.  The  recomen- 
dation  was  the  theme  of  a  report  pre- 
sented to  the  association's  221  member 
agencies  at  its  recent  biennial  meeting. 
Eleven  ways  were  suggested  in  which 
family  agencies  could  become  "vitally 
useful  in  meeting  family  needs  created 
or  accentuated  by  the  war."  They  were 


through  the  family  budget  service ;  fam- 
ily advisory  service;  parent-child  serv- 
ices; family  relationship  services;  case- 
work services  related  to  the  military 
program ;  vocational  advisory  service ; 
service  to  alien  families;  service  in  evac- 
uation programs ;  financial  assistance : 
basic  responsibilities  including  recruiting 
and  training  professional  personnel, 
training  and  the  use  of  volunteers,  con- 
sultation on  the  development  of  new 
services,  joint  planning  through  councils 
and  other  groups.  "Continuity  of  nor- 
mal services,"  warned  the  report,  "is 
our  best  insurance  for  the  later  meet- 
ing of  post-war  needs.  But  the  normal 
services  which  endure  must  be  elastic 
in  adaptation  to  new  needs — for  in  an 
abnormal  period,  the  rigidly  normal  be- 
comes abnormal." 

A  Foundation  at  War — "In  all  the  re- 
ordering of  human  life  and  habits  which 
the  war  makes  necessary  it  is  still  pos- 
sible ...  to  make  the  present  serve  the 
future,"  says  the  recently  released  1941 
report  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Among  the  foundation's  1941  projects 
related  to  the  emergency  as  well  as  to 
"the  world  after  the  war"  were  the  dis- 
tribution of  yellow  fever  vaccine;  the 
speeding  up  of  research  in  influenza, 
malaria,  and  typhus;  the  microfilming 
of  historical  records  in  England ;  the 
aiding  of  the  development  of  brain  sur- 
gery; the  bringing  of  outstanding  Euro- 
pean scholars  to  the  United  States.  Of 
the  4,000,000  free  doses  of  yellow  fever 
vaccine  distributed,  nearly  2,000,000 
went  to  the  army,  navy,  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Virgin  Islands;  the  remainder 
went  to  India,  Brazil,  and  Singapore. 

The  foundation  appropriated  a  total 
of  $9,313,964  during  the  year  to  the  fol- 
lowing fields;  public  health,  $2,450,000; 
medical  sciences,  $2,120,000;  natural 
sciences,  $1,271,000;  humanities,  $1,020,- 
000;  "general"  $339,500  —  including 
$104,000  for  rural  reconstruction  in 
China. 

While  the  foundation  has  developed 
or  expanded  certain  of  its  projects  be- 
cause of  the  war,  the  same  cause  has 
made  it  necessary  to  curtail  others.  Its 
only  remaining  European  office  is  in 
London.  The  Far  Eastern  office,  which 
had  moved  from  Shanghai  to  Manila,  is, 
with  its  associate  director,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese.  Leading  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Peiping  Union  Medical 
College,  closed  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, have  been  interned. 

The  WPA — The  integration  of  the 
WPA  program  into  the  war  effort  was 
tightened  last  month  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Community  Service  Division, 
now  called  simply  the  Service  Division. 
The  reorganization  divided  the  activi- 
ties of  the  division  into  two  major  sec- 
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tions:  defense  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  war  services. 

The  defense  health  and  welfare  sec- 
tion is  comprised  of  four  programs 
"essential  to  the  basic  needs  of  human 
life":  feeding,  health,  clothing,  child 
protection.  Under  the  Feeding  Program 
the  WPA  will  continue  its  school  lunch 
projects,  food  production  and  preserva- 
tion, housekeeping  aides,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  surplus  commodities.  Under 
the  Health  Program  it  will  continue  its 
assistance  to  hospitals,  institutions,  clin- 
ics "when  the  results  will  benefit  the 
health  and  welfare  of  medically  indigent 
patients" ;  assistance  to  state  and  county 
health  departments;  training  of  non- 
professional  and  hospital  workers ;  as- 
sistance to  school  medical  boards;  re- 
search and  experimentation  in  medicine 
and  public  health.  The  Clothing  Pro- 
gram will  include  the  production  of 
wearing  apparel  and  bed  clothing;  the 
repair  of  woolen  garments  and  of  shoes; 
the  emergency  production  of  articles  re- 
quested by  military  or  official  defense 
agencies.  Under  the  Child  Protection 
Program  the  WPA  will  operate  the 
nursery  school  and  pre-school  play  group 
projects  which  were  formerly  a  part  of 
the  Recreation  Program.  Child  Protec- 
tion will  also  operate  projects  designed 
to  promote  parent  and  family  life  edu- 
cation. 

The  war  services  section  of  the  Serv- 
ice Division  will  conduct  activities  re- 
quested by  the  army,  navy,  state  and 
local  defense  councils,  and  other  public 
agencies  discharging  war  or  defense  re- 
sponsibilities. Among  those  already  un- 
derway are:  assistance  in  the  provision 
of  recreation,  educational  and  musical 
services  for  industrial  workers  and  mili- 
tary men  on  leave ;  the  conducting  of 
citizenship,  literacy,  military  and  voca- 
tional classes;  clerical  assistance  to  mili- 
tary and  defense  agencies ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  posters,  maps,  models  and  other 
informational  aids;  assistance  in  the  pro- 
tection of  valuable  objects  and  records. 

Among  the  States 

DRISON  inmates  in  Kentucky  may 
now  be  released  for  military  service 
or  paroled  for  farm  labor,  according  to 
legislation  enacted  by  the  recently  ad- 
journed legislature.  The  act,  which  was 
one  of  thirty  war  measures  adopted  dur- 
ing the  session,  suspends  for  the  duration 
a  requirement  that  convicted  persons  un- 
der sentences  of  ten  years  must  serve 
at  least  half  their  terms  before  becom- 
ing eligible  to  parole.  It  also  gives  the 
state  commissioner  of  welfare  authority 
to  parole  first  offenders  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Other  Kentucky  war  legisla- 
tion sets  up  a  new  state  defense  coun- 
cil of  five  state  officials  appointed  by  the 
governor;  requires  nurses  who  have  not 
practiced  for  two  years  to  take  a  four- 


C.  WHIT  PFEIFFER 

After  twelve  years  as  a  leader  in  social 
work  in  Kansas  City,  Mo..  C.  Whit 
Pfeiffer  has  moved  his  lares  and  pennies 
to  California,  where  last  month  he  took 
up  duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
In  submitting  his  resignation  from  the 
joint  position  of  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
City  Community  Fund  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  Mr.  Pfeiffer  said  that 
his  move  was  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  retire  from  the  fund-raising  field  in 
order  to  devote  his  full  time  to  social 
planning.  His  exceptional  aptitude  for 
administrative  planning  passed  a  real 
test  back  in  1933  when  he  organized 
the  Jackson  County  Emergency  Relief 
Committee,  serving  it  as  administrator 
for  a  year  while  carrying  on  his  duties 
for  the  Community  Fund  and  for  the 
Council.  Mr.  Pfeiffer  will  be  succeeded 
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week  refresher  course  before  regaining 
their  licenses ;  outlaws  the  practice  and 
the  aiding  and  abetting  of  prostitution, 
setting  a  maximum  penalty  of  $200  and 
a  year  in  jail.  .  .  .  Two  other  recently 
adjourned  legislatures — those  of  Missis- 
sippi and  South  Carolina — also  tightened 
up  the  control  of  vice  and  venereal  dis- 
ease. In  Mississippi  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  deten- 
tion farm  for  women  infected  with 
venereal  disease,  and  penalties  for  the 
conviction  for  prostitution  were  in- 
creased. South  Carolina  also  tightened 
its  prostitution  penalties  which  now 
range  from  $100  fine  and/or  thirty  days 
in  jail  for  the  first  offense  to  $1,000  fine 
and  from  six  months  to  three  years  in 
prison  for  the  third  offense. 

Public  Assistance — The  welfare  de- 
partment of  several  states,  among  them 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, have  made  rulings  whereby  old  age 
assistance  recipients  may  accept  work 
without  being  completely  dropped  from 
the  roles.  Payments  will  be  suspended 
during  employment  but  under  the  rul- 
ings can  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  em- 
ployment terminates.  An  earlier  Michi- 
gan proposal  to  solve  the  farm  labor 
problem  by  allowing  OAA  recipients' 
checks  to  go  on  while  they  are  receiv- 
ing pay  for  farm  work  was  vetoed  by 
the  Social  Security  Board.  .  .  .  The  Iowa 
Social  Welfare  Board  has  reminded  the 
county  directors  that  commissioned  offi- 
cers are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  parents  applying  for 
OAA.  ...  As  a  part  of  the  State  Home 
Food  Supply  program,  Tennessee  public 
assistance  recipients  agreeing  to  plant 
gardens  had  $1  added  to  their  April 
checks  for  seeds.  Last  year,  when  gar- 
den-minded recipients  had  to  buy  their 


seeds  out  of  their  regular  grants,  over 
20,000  of  them  planted  gardens.  .  .  . 
ADC  families  in  Michigan  were  150 
fewer  in  April,  1942  than  in  August, 
1941.  Increased  income  in  the  families 
through  additional  earnings  has  been  the 
main  reason  for  the  decline.  ...  A  re- 
cent study  a  cross  section  of  Iowa's 
OAA  caseload  showed  that  less  than  half 
the  families  owned  any  property. 

Loophole — A  long  struggle  by  social 
workers  and  the  socially  conscious  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  modernize  the 
District's  laws  governing  the  placement 
of  children  has  resulted  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  H.  R.  5892.  However,  the  so- 
cial worker's  elation  at  this  bill  which 
would  eliminate  historical  provisions  for 
child  indenture  is  somewhat  dampened 
by  the  fact  that  its  modern  provision  for 
the  licensing  of  child-placing  agencies  are 
practically  cancelled  by  the  inclusion  of 
three  amendments  exempting  "recog- 
nized or  fraternal  organizations"  from 
its  requirements.  The  bill  as  originally 
drawn  up  was  sponsored  by  the  child 
welfare  division  of  the  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  nullifying  amendments  were  only 
appended  after  the  public  hearings  had 
been  held  and  the  subcommittees  of  the 
House  had  approved  the  bill  as  presented. 

States  and  Stepfathers — A  man  who- 
has  no  notion  of  supporting  somebody 
else's  children  might  well  consider  what 
state  he  lives  in  before  taking  a  mother 
of  dependent  children  to  wife,  for  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  a  stepfather  vary 
widely  among  the  several  states.  "The 
Stepfather  in  the  Family,"  by  Adele 
Stuart  Meriam,  social  service  monograph 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  presents  a  study  of  court  decisions 
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and  welfare  department  administrative 
policies  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the 
stepfather.  The  study  shows  wide  varia- 
tions among  the  states  in  considering  the 
stepfather  in  relation  to  an  aid-to- 
dependent-children  grant;  some  states 
regard  him  as  a  parent  and  will  make 
grants  only  in  unusual  circumstances ; 
others  regard  him  as  a  "financial  asset" 
in  determining  the  "need"  of  the  child 
only  if  he  is  able  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  child's  support;  some 
states  consider  whether  he  has  ever  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  child  and  if 
so  regard  him  as  permanently  responsible 
for  the  child's  support;  other  states 
modify  this  attitude  by  consideration  of 
his  present  ability  to  support  the  child 
as  well  as  his  past  actions  in  doing  so; 
others  have  no  hard  and  fast  rules  con- 
cerning families  with  stepfathers  but 
handle  grants  on  a  case  work  basis. 


Volunteers 


/CASEWORK,  group  work,  children's 
work  are  among  the  social  fields  now 
offering  training  and  opportunities  to 
volunteers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Last  month,  a  four-week  training 
course  for  volunteers  preparing  for  serv- 
ice in  casework  agencies  opened  in  New 
York  under  the  auspices  of  four  sections 
of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City.  Under  the  title  "Families  in  War 
and  Peace  Time,"  the  course  will  cover 
the  following  subjects:  pressures  on  fam- 
ily life  and  how  they  are  aggravated  dur- 
ing wartime;  how  casework  agencies 
help  people  who  are  in  trouble ;  the  for- 
eign born  during  peace  and  wartime ;  so- 
cial agencies  in  the  community  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  is  being  offered  simul- 
taneously in  Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  and 
Staten  Island. 

In  Pittsburgh  last  month  forty-three 
volunteers  selected  by  the  Civilian  De- 
fense Volunteer  Office  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Defense  Council  began  intensive 
courses  in  group  work  training.  The 
courses,  which  are  being  conducted  by 
field  instructors  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh's  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  were  prepared  and  sponsored 
by  the  committee  on  volunteer  training 
of  the  Group  Work  Division  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County.  Thirty-five  of 
the  thirty-eight  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted similar  courses  already  have  been 
placed  in  group  work  agencies. 

In  Cleveland  the  volunteer  training 
committee  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
Federation's  Child  Care  Committee  re- 
cently worked  out  a  course  for  volun- 
teers planning  to  help  with  the  day  care 
of  children.  Enrollees  will  become  ac- 
credited child  care  volunteers  after  tak- 
ing eighty  hours  of  lectures,  observation, 
and  practice  plus  150  hours  of  active 
service. 


In  upstate  New  York,  1,100  volun- 
teers have  been  trained  for  child  care 
work  through  courses  set  up  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  New  York  State  Committee 
on  Child  Care,  Development  and  Pro- 
tection. The  committee,  comprised  of 
representatives  of  five  state  departments, 
operates  under  the  volunteer  branch  of 
the  State  Defense  Council. 

Some  130  students  of  Hunter  College 
in  New  York  City  who  have  volunteered 
to  care  for  groups  of  children  during; 
enemy  attack,  are  being  trained  for  th? 
work  in  courses  at  the  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  division  of  the  college.  The 
training  includes  instructions  in  how  to 
protect  children  from  shock  during  air 
raids,  blackouts,  and  periods  of  evacu- 
ation; in  play  activities  for  amusing  chil- 
dren in  crowded  places ;  in  emergency 
techniques  for  making  toys  from  any 
material  at  hand. 

Advice — The  Alabama  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  recently  sent  the 
state's  county  welfare  directors  a  list  of 
twenty-eight  specific  duties  which  can  be 
assigned  to  volunteers  in  county  welfare 
departments.  These  include  office  jobs, 
personal  services  to  clients,  "leg  work" 
such  as  record  checking  and  housing  sur- 
veys. The  department  accompanied  the 
list  with  a  warning  that  the  duties  as- 
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ABRAHAM  EPSTEIN 
"Social  security  laws  are  on  a  par 
with  guns,  tanks,  airplanes  in  the  ef- 
fort to  preserve  our  way  of  life,  our 
homes,  and  our  very  lives."  In  these 
words  Abraham  Epstein,  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Association 
for  Social  Security,  sounded  the  key- 
note of  that  organization's  national 
conference,  held  in  New  York,  April 
10  and  11.  The  theme  ran  through 
all  the  sessions,  which  dealt  with  social 
security  in  relation  to  war  and  post- 
war problems.  The  dinner  meeting 
celebrated  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
the  association,  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  Mr.  Epstein's  work  in  social  secur- 
ity, and  his  fiftieth  birthday. 


signed  to  the  volunteer  should  bear  a  re- 
lationship to  her  education  and  experi- 
ence though  rigid  standards  of  volunteer 
requirements  should  not  be  set  up.  Volun- 
teers, it  suggested,  should  so  far  as  pos- 
sible be  requisitioned  from  the  volunteer 
office  of  the  defense  council.  The  memo- 
randum also  contained  an  outline  for 
volunteer  training  and  a  bibliography  on 
volunteers.  It  recommended  that  one 
person  should  be  responsible  for  the 
training  program  "which  should  be  built 
around  lectures  and  observation."  It 
pointed  out,  however,  that  no  standard 
program  of  volunteer  training  could  be 
applicable  to  all  county  welfare  depart- 
ments, that  each  department  would  have 
to  work  out  a  plan  of  its  own  after  con- 
sidering the  opportunities  for  volunteer 
participation  in  its  services. 

Client  Volunteers —  In  Louisiana,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, public  assistance  recipients  have 
registered  for  volunteer  work  with  the 
Civilian  Defense  Bureau.  Many  of  these 
registrations  represent  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve,  but  others,  the  department  has  dis- 
covered, were  made  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  registration  was  com- 
pulsory, or  that  the  volunteer  training 
courses  would  prepare  the  registrants  for 
paid  jobs.  Some  constructive  results, 
however,  are  reported,  particularly 
among  the  aid  -  to  -  dependent  -  children 
group  where  mothers  who  have  enrolled 
in  first  aid  classes  "are  beginning  to  feel 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  helping,  that  they  are  being 
useful  citizens,  and  that  this  knowledge 
will  not  only  be  useful  should  they  need 
it  in  an  emergency  attack,  but  also  in  the 
care  of  their  families  and  children." 

In  Print — "A  Call  to  Service — A  Hand- 
book in  the  Field  of  Charity  for  Volun- 
teer Women's  Organizations,"  published 
jointly  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  and  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women,  includes 
chapters  on  Opportunities  for  Volunteer 
Women's  Organizations,  Guiding  Prin- 
ciples of  Catholic  Volunteer  Work,  Co- 
ordinating Catholic  Volunteer  Work, 
Reporting.  Appended  is  an  outline  of 
suggested  topics  for  discussion.  Price  15 
cents  from  the  conference,  1317  F  Street. 
N.  W.,  or  the  council,  1312  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Professional 

TN  line  with  the  war  policies  of  many 
universities  and  because  of  the  in- 
creased demands  for  professional  work- 
ers, several  schools  of  social  work  are 
"accelerating"  their  schedules  so  as  to 
enable  students  to  complete  training 
more  rapidly.  Among  the  schools  which 
will  inaugurate  a  trimester  plan  whereby 
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a  student  may  complete  the  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree  in  sixteen  months 
instead  of  the  usual  two  years,  are:  the 
Atlanta  University  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  University  of  California  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  the  In- 
diana University  Training  Course  for 
Social  Work,  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences. 
Under  the  plan  summer  sessions  will  be 
lengthened  to  become  comparable  to 
spring  and  winter  sessions.  However, 
for  the  convenience  of  employed  social 
workers  who  may  wish  to  further  their 
education  during  vacations,  the  schools 
are  dividing  the  summer  sessions  into 
two  terms.  The  first  term  at  Indiana 
will  begin  on  May  12;  at  Atlanta  and 
at  Western  Reserve  on  June  8;  at  Cali- 
fornia on  June  25.  The  second  terms 
begin:  Indiana,  June  29;  Atlanta,  July 
13;  Western  Reserve,  August  1;  Cali- 
fornia, August  7. 

Recruiting — The  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work's  new  com- 
mittee on  recruiting  recently  held  its 
first  meeting  in  Cleveland  where  it  con- 
sidered three  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
attracting  young  people  to  schools  of  so- 
cial work  in  days  when  so  much  else  is 
competing  for  their  attention.  The  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  approach  to 
undergraduate  schools;  the  approach  to 
federal  and  private  educational  bureaus 
and  organizations ;  the  approach  to  the 
general  public.  Plans  were  set  in  motion 
for  the  distribution  to  undergraduate 
schools  of  placards  and  pamphlets  set- 
ting forth  the  need  for  social  workers 
"in  war  and  peace" ;  for  the  continuance 
of  the  association's  close  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Education,  the  American 
Council  of  Universities  and  Colleges; 
for  the  publication  of  a  popularly  written 
article  to  acquaint  the  general  public 
with  the  part  social  workers  are  playing 
in  the  war  effort.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Louis  E.  Evans,  Indiana 
University;  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Scheller,  S. 
J.,  St.  Louis  University ;  R.  Clyde  White, 
University  of  Chicago ;  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  Western  Reserve  University; 
Mary  C.  Burnett,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology;  Leona  Massoth,  executive 
secretary  of  the  AASSW. 

For  the  Blind —  Professional  training 
for  home  teachers  of  the  blind  will  be 
available  this  summer  at  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  through  a 
course  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  For  particu- 
lars inquire  of  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  co- 
ordinator, Home  Teachers'  Summer 
Course,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York. 

New  Conference — Last  month  psychia- 
trists, educators,  and  social  workers  of 
the  Far  West  met  together  in  San 
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Two  executive  vice-presidents  of  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish 
Philanthropic  Societies  of  New  York  City,  elected  recently  to  succeed  the  late 
Solomon  Lowenstein  in  directing  the  organization,  are  Maurice  B.  Hexter  and 
Joseph  Willen.  Dr.  Hexter,  who  formerly  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Lowenstein,  has 
had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  the  social  welfare  field,  not  only  in  this 
country,  where  he  has  headed  the  Milwaukee  and  the  Boston  federations  of 
Jewish  charities,  but  also  in  Palestine  where  from  1929  to  1938  he  was  in  charge 
of  colonization  under  the  Jewish  Agency  in  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Willen  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  federation  for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  for  twenty-one  of 
them  as  director  of  the  businessmen's  council  charged  with  the  responsibility  cf 
organizing  financial  support  for  the  federation's  ninety-one  member  agencies.  In 
1938  he  served  as  advisory  consultant  to  the  committee  which  launched  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund. 


Francisco  for  five  days  for  the  first 
Western  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Round  table  discussions  included  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  an  ideal  community  pro- 
gram for  child  welfare ;  problems  of 
adolescence ;  the  modern  institution ;  the 
place  of  the  casework  agency  for  children 
in  wartime;  day  care  for  children  of 
working  mothers. 

Opportunities — The  American  Red 
Cross  is  looking  for  psychiatric  social 
workers  to  serve  in  naval  and  army  gen- 
eral and  station  hospitals  both  here  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  psychiatric  units  in 
naval  and  marine  corps  training  stations. 
The  psychiatric  service  for  which  they 
are  needed  is  "concerned  largely  with 
diagnosis  and  military  disposition."  The 
social  workers  provide  psychiatric  social 
histories  and  assist  with  the  readjustment 
of  persons  discharged  from  the  army  or 
navy  through  interpretive  letters  to 
home  community  Red  Cross  chapters. 
Psychiatric  social  workers  may  also  be 
used  as  field  directors  in  general  hos- 
pitals and  as  assistant  field  directors  in 
station  hospitals.  Applications  for  for- 
eign service  should  be  made  to  the  direc- 
tor of  personnel,  American  National  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Other  appli- 
cations should  be  made  to  the  personnel 
directors  of  the  Red  Cross  area  offices: 
Eastern  Area,  615  North  St.  Asaph 


Street,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Midwestern 
Area,  1709  Washington  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Pacific  Area,  Civic  Audi- 
torium, San  Francisco,  Calif.  .  .  .  The 
New  York  City  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  advertising  an  examination  for 
medical  social  workers,  Grade  1,  "open 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  residence."  Present  salaries 
range  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  per  year, 
but  may  be  boosted  to  $2,100.  Inquire 
of  the  commission's  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, 299  Broadway,  New  York.  .  .  .  The 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  has 
available  a  list  of  summer  openings  in 
social  settlements  and  camps  offering 
"opportunities  for  work  experience  and 
neighborhood  study  to  students,  teach- 
ers, and  young  workers."  Some  of  the 
openings  are  for  volunteers  only  and  re- 
quire a  maintenance  fee ;  others  provide 
maintenance  but  no  salary;  a  few  offer 
a  small  stipend  plus  maintenance. 

People  and  Things 

CINCE  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  social 
workers  have  gone  overseas,  the  ma- 
jority to  serve  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  or  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions. More  than  100  Red  Cross  work- 
ers have  left  this  country  with  troop  con- 
voys and  are  now  serving  in  Iceland, 
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Newfoundland,  Puerto  Rico,  Trinidad, 
Aruba,  Curacao,  Bermuda,  Canal  Zone, 
Ireland,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Australia,  and 
in  some  unannounced  bases.  New  ar- 
rivals in  Australia  last  month  included 
Clarence  F.  Cox  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  field 
director  and  six  assistant  field  directors; 
Peter  Croes  of  Delmar,  N.  Y.;  Robert 
B.  Stevens,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Clarence 
Lemke,  Troy  N.  Y.;  Walter  L.  How- 
ard, Austin,  Tex.;  Wayne  G.  Clark, 
New  York  City;  Durnell  E.  Matthews, 
Lansing,  Mich.  They  will  serve  under 
Irving  Williams,  field  supervisor,  with 
headquarters  in  Melbourne. 

Thirteen  USO  workers,  about  to  em- 
bark for  various  overseas  destinations, 
were  given  a  send-off  last  month  at  the 
national  headquarters  in  the  Empire 
State  Building,  New  York.  They  were 
Ruth  Helen  Jeremy  of  Emporia,  Kans., 
bound  for  Puerto  Rico;  Eva  La  Pierre 
of  New  York,  for  Alaska;  Hazel  Clark, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  Canal  Zone; 
Marjorie  Starkweather  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
for  Alaska ;  Clifford  Cunningham  of 
Hill  City,  Tenn.,  for  Trinidad;  Maurice 
Marshall  of  New  York,  for  Alaska; 
Nicholas  T.  Young  of  Marion,  Ind.,  for 
British  West  Indies;  John  McCarthy  of 
New  York,  for  Alaska;  Eugene  O'Merea 
of  Portland,  Me.,  destination  unan- 
nounced ;  John  Bucknum  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  for  the  Canal  Zone;  Thomas 
Powers  of  Racine,  Wis.,  for  Puerto 
Rico;  Roger  McDermott,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  for  the  Canal  Zone;  Sam 
Katz  of  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  for  Trinidad. 

Eric  H.  Biddle,  British  observer  and 
consultant  on  administration  for  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
has  gone  to  England  for  the  third  time 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 
This  time  he  is  serving  as  secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  mission  on  housing  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Charles  Palmer. 

Interned— Last  month  USO  headquar- 
ters learned  that  four  of  its  foreign 
staff  workers  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  in  Manila.  They  are  L.  H. 
Davis,  activities  secretary;  Charles  M. 
Lewis,  religious  secretary;  E.  S.  Turner, 
general  secretary;  R.  L.  Pearce,  staff 
member.  Five  other  USO  workers  in 
Manila  whose  fate  is  still  undetermined 
are  B.  Ward  Smith,  district  secretary; 
F.  S.  Comings,  business  secretary;  H. 
Kenneth  Edwards,  George  W.  Crosby, 
and  B.  E.  Merriam,  staff  members. 

Elected— Last  month  the  Community 
Service  Society  in  New  York  elected  its 
first  Negro  board  member,  Charlotte  E. 
Anderson,  wife  of  Dr.  Peyton  F.  Ander- 
son, New  York  physician.  Mrs.  An- 
derson is  also  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  sectional 
chairman  of  the  Harlem  Girl  Scouts, 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  needs 
of  Negro  children  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  City.  .  .  .  The  Prison 


Association  of  New  York  has  elected 
Mrs.  Julius  Ochs  Adler  to  its  executive 
committee.  Mrs.  Adler  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Westfield 
State  Farms  Reformatory,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  co-chairman 
of  the  New  York  City  Defense  Recre- 
ation Committee.  .  .  .  Warner  E.  Gettys, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Texas  Social  Welfare 
Association. 

Changes — The  Jewish  Children's  Bu- 
reau in  Cleveland  has  a  new  executive 
director,  Leon  H.  Richman,  formerly  of 
the  Jewish  Children's  Bureau  in  Chicago. 
.  .  .  The  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  recently  lost  its  Social  Service 
Exchange  secretary,  Mary  Thompson, 
to  the  Chicago  Society  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  which  has  taken  her  on  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  .  .  .  Basil  Beyea,  editor 
of  Channels,  monthly  publication  of  the 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  resigned 
last  month  to  go  into  the  navy.  The 
acting  editor  is  Sidney  Hertzberg,  erst- 
while labor  director  for  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund  and  one  time  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times.  Other  new 
faces  at  the  SWPC  office  are  identifiable 
as  Catherine  Emig,  extension  secretary, 


and  Beatrice  Tolleris,  information  secre- 
tary. .  .  .  W.  A.  Goldberg  is  the  new 
assistant  superintendent  of  charities  with 
the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Public  Welfare  Consultants,  an  organ- 
ization which  has  suspended  "for  the 
duration."  .  .  .  Harry  J.  Becker,  form- 
erly director  of  the  Nebraska  State  Di- 
vision of  Child  Welfare  and  Services  for 
Crippled  Children,  who  for  the  past  year 
has  been  studying  at  Columbia  and  Yale 
Universities,  recently  was  appointed  con- 
sultant in  Medical  Care  Administration 
for  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  .  .  . 
Roger  F.  Gordon,  until  recently  consult- 
ant examiner  in  social  services  for  the 
New  York  City  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  Red  Cross  field 
director  for  the  aviation  training  school 
at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.  .  .  .  Vin- 
cent W.  Powers,  formerly  assistant  re- 
gional director  for  Region  V  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Board,  with  headquarters 
in  Cleveland,  has  been  transferred  to 
Region  I  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 
Succeeding  him  in  Cleveland  is  Mary  E. 
Woods.  .  .  .  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Prison  Association 
and  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association, 
last  month  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Correction. 


In  the  Libraries 


npHE  American  Library  Association 
has  concluded  a  three-year  program 
of  Latin  American  activities,  financed  by 
a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  investi- 
gate the  possibilities  of  promoting  cul- 
tural relations  between  the  Americas 
through  libraries,  and  the  extent  of  pres- 
ent cooperation.  Arthur  E.  Gropp, 
librarian  of  the  Middle  American  Re- 
search Institute  at  Tulane  University, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  has  just  released  its  report. 

The  committee  arranged  exchanges  of 
personnel  between  important  libraries  of 
both  continents,  though  "it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  North  Americans  who  spoke 
Spanish  well  enough  to  justify  their  se- 
lection for  exchange."  Plans  for  a  short- 
term  library  school  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
directed  and  staffed  by  North  American 
teachers,  are  under  consideration. 

A  major  interest  of  the  committee  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  wider  knowledge 
and  understanding  in  Latin  American 
countries  of  the  culture  of  the  United 
States.  "Books  in  English  or  Spanish 
on  North  America  have  not  been  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  and  it  is  only 
too  true  that  the  average  South  Amer- 
ican has  had  a  very  warped  picture  of 
our  customs  and  habits."  As  a  result 
of  this  program,  the  ALA  last  month 
opened  an  American  library  of  carefully 
selected  books  in  Mexico  City.  Similar 


centers  may  be  established  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  committee  also  invited  Min- 
isters of  Education  of  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  assemble  an  ex- 
hibition of  Latin  American  books  for  dis- 
play in  various  universities  and  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States. 

Conference — The  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association  will  be 
held  in  Milwaukee,  June  22  to  27.  The 
program  will  center  chiefly  on  war  prob- 
lems facing  librarians.  General  sessions 
will  discuss  the  contribution  of  public, 
school,  and  college  libraries  to  civilian 
education,  not  only  for  wartime  demands, 
but  for  adjustment  to  post-war  condi- 
tions. 

War  Information — A  network  of  war 
information  centers  is  being  developed 
by  public  and  college  libraries  through- 
out the  country.  These  collections  con- 
tain the  latest  government  and  non-gov- 
ernment publications  on  this  country's 
war  activities,  including  reports,  regula- 
tions, directories,  releases,  and  general 
information  material.  In  addition,  in  14C 
key  centers  of  information  and  training 
located  in  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, arrangements  have  been  made  tc 
receive  from  cooperating  private  pub- 
lishers, exhibit  copies  of  pamphlets  and 
books  related  to  war  activities,  immedi- 
ately on  publication. 
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Bibliography  for  Social  Workers  in  Time  of  War 


Compiled  by  CHARLES  MILLER 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  228  East  19  Street,  New  York 


The  material  in  this  bibliography  has  been  gathered  for  the  use  of  social  workers  and  others  in  re- 
lated fields  who  are  attempting  to  orient  themselves  to  the  new  situation  created  by  the  war. 
References  have  been  selected  with  a  view  toward  their  availability  and  direct  pertinence  to  war- 
time conditions.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  material  may,  in  each  instance,  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  source  listed. 


Of  Immediate  Interest 


In  pamphlet  or  mimeographed  form: 


JETER,  HELEN  R.:  Social  Workers  at  this  Stage  of  the 
Emergency.  New  York  Chapter,  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers.  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Oct.  1941. 
8  pages.  Price  10  cents. 

Describes  existing  public  machinery  for  operation  and  co- 
ordination of  welfare  services  in  national  defense. 

Health  and  Welfare  Services  in  the  National  Defense.  Mem- 
orandum prepared  by  the  National  Social  Work  Council, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York.  December  1940.  11  pages. 
Price  5  cents. 

An  authoritative  statement  of  the  role  and  importance  of 
social  work  in  wartime.  The  old  and  new  problems,  the  im- 
portance of  their  solution  to  national  morale,  and  guiding 
principles  for  agency  activity. 

United  States  Government  Manual.  Spring  1942.  698  pages. 
Price  75  cents;  from  superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Indispensable  for  an  understanding  of  the  structures  and 
functions  of  government  departments  and  bureaus. 

Services  to  the  Armed  Forces.  American  National  Red  Cross. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  1941.  15  pages. 

Describes  the  organization  and  nature  of  the  services  given 
to  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  their  families. 

HUNTINGTON,  THOMAS  W.:  Bibliographies  on  National 
Morale.  Defense  Service  Section,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

About  600  references  on  all  aspects  of  morale. 

National  Morale.  Nov.  1941  issue  of  The  American  Journal 
of  Sociology.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  5750  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  Bi-monthly.  $5  annually,  $1  per  copy. 

An  excellent  series  of  articles  on  various  phases  of  the  morale 
problem.  Several  of  practical  social  work  interest. 

Psychological  Factors  in  Morale.  National  Research  Council, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Nov.  1940.  52 
pages. 

Definitions,  principles,  functions  and  objectives  of  morale. 

Conference  on  Emergency  Problems  of  Children  and  Youth. 
National  Research  Council.  Nov.  1941.  40  pages. 

A  survey  of  immediate  and  long  time  problems. 


HOEHLER,  FRED  K.,  and  others:  Defense  and  the  Social  Serv- 
ices. American  Public  Welfare  Association,  1313  East  60 
Street,  Chicago.  1941.  63  pages.  Price  50  cents. 

Five  valuable  papers  dealing  with  the  responsibilities  of  public 
welfare  and  social  work  generally  in  time  of  war.  Authori- 
tative, realistic,  and  suggestive.  Includes  paper  on  "War  and 
the  Social  Services  in  Canada." 

TOMPKINS,  DOROTHV  CAMPBELL:  Social  and  Economic  Prob- 
lems Arising  out  of  World  War  II:  A  Bibliography.  Public 
Administration  Service.  1941.  114  pages.  Price  $1.50. 

An  extremely  valuable  and  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
922  references,  many  of  direct  interest  to  social  workers. 

Suggestions  on  Feeding  in  a  Disaster.  American  National  Red 
Cross.  Feb.  1942.  62  pages. 

Organization  and  functions  of  a  canteen  corps.  Important  for 
those  agencies  and  workers  who  expect  to  participate  in  this 
type  of  activity. 

ELIOT,  MARTHA  M.:  The  Protection  of  Children  in  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Program.  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  June  1941.  7  pages.  (Reprint  of  an  ad- 
dress). 

The  status  of  child  care  in  this  country.  Implications  of  the 
British  experiences  for  us. 

Recreation  and  Housing  for  Women  War  Workers.  Women's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Feb.  1942.  14  pages. 

A  summary  of  standards,  policies  and  procedures.  (Detailed 
handbook  in  preparation.) 

Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Day  Care  of  Children  of 
Working  Mothers.  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Publication  No.  281.  1942.  Price  15  cents  from 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  84  pages. 

Analysis  of  the  problem,  British  experience,  trends  in  this 
country.  Suggested  standards  and  methods  of  procedure. 

FORD,  LYMAN  S.:  Social  Work  and  Community  Organization 
Problems  in  Wartime,  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  155  East  44  Street,  New  York.  March  1942.  18  pp. 
Price  25  cents. 

Describes  local  experience  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
of  Social  Agencies  in  meeting  wartime  social  and  community 
organization  problems  covering  the  relationship  between 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies  and  defense  councils  in  coordinat- 
ing health,  welfare,  and  recreational  activities. 
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Wartime  Program  For  Mobilization  of  Social  Work  in  New 
York  City.  Social  Employes  Union,  39  East  30  Street,  New 
York.  1  page. 

A  succinct,  clear  statement  which  suggests  a  concrete  struc- 
ture for  coordination  of  all  welfare  services  in  cooperation 
with  official  defense  bodies. 

The  following  publications  regularly  carry  news  about  trends 
and  developments  throughout  the  country,  with  discussions  of 
agency  and  community  efforts  to  meet  new  problems  created 
by  the  war. 

Survey  Midmonthly.  Published  monthly  by  Survey  Associates, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York.  $3  annually,  30  cents  per 
copy. 

See  particularly  the  January,  February,  and  March  1942 
issues  for  a  number  of  significant  articles  on  wartime  prob- 
lems. 

Survey  Graphic.  Published  monthly  by  Survey  Associates, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York.  $3  annually,  30  cents  per 
copy. 

March   1942  issue  "Fitness  for  Freedom" 
tides  on  health  and  morale  in  wartime. 


carries  twenty  ar- 


Social  Work  Today.  Published  monthly.  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York.  $2  annually,  25  cents  per  copy. 

See  Feb.  1942  issue  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  new 
orientations  in  the  field  in  time  of  war. 

The  Family.  Published  ten  times  a  year  by  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  122  East  22  Street,  New  York. 
$2  annually. 

See  March  1942  issue  for  article  by  Henrietta  Gordon  on 
"The  Impact  of  Defense  on  Child  Welfare."  A  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  problems  facing  the  fields  of  family  and  child 
welfare. 

Public  Welfare  News.  Monthly  publication  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 
Free  to  members.  Occasional  single  copies  to  non-members 
at  10  cents. 


Bulletin.  Issued  ten  times  a  year  by  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York.  $1 
annually,  10  cents  per  copy. 

See  Jan.  1942  issue  for  article  on  "Trends  in  Application  for 
Service." 

The  Child.  Monthly  publication  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  $1  annually,  10  cents  per  copy; 
from  superintendent  of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

See  Jan.  1942  issue  for  article  by  Emma  Lundberg  on  "A 
Community  Program  for  Children  of  Mothers  in  Defense 
Areas." 

Community.  Monthly  publication  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  155  East  44  Street,  New  York.  $2  annually, 
20  cents  per  copy. 

Feb.  1942  issue  has  article  on  Cleveland  which  appears  to 
have  implications  for  many  other  communities. 

The  following  brief  bulletins  are  issued  by  national  organizations: 

Family  Security  Bulletins.  Issued  regularly  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Management,  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Explain  relationships  between  official  agencies.  News  of  cur- 
rent developments  in  defense  efforts  in  communities  through- 
out the  country. 

Blue  Bulletins.  Issued  monthly  and  oftener  by  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America.  50  cents  for  series  of 
12;  5  cents  per  copy. 

"Quick  information  and  suggestions  on  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities presented  to  local  agencies  by  current  nationwide  de- 
velopments." 

Defense  Briefs.  Issued  quarterly  to  members  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 

Brief  summaries  of  developments  throughout  the  country  of 
interest  to  children's  agencies.  Statements  of  principle  for 
their  guidance  in  wartime.  Suggestions  for  meeting  new  con- 
ditions. 


Psychiatry  and  Mental  Hygiene  in  Wartime 


Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Civilian  Morale.  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America,  122  East  22  Street,  New  York.  1942. 
62  pages.  Price  50  cents. 

An  excellent  handbook  prepared  by  the  Military  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association.  Sur- 
veys the  experience  of  other  countries,  and  contains  discus- 
sions of  anxiety,  morale,  and  fatigue  and  their  control.  Of 
value  for  trained  personnel,  and  can  be  used  for  training  of 
volunteers  and  civilian  defense  personnel. 

MURRAY,  HENRY  A.:  The  Role  of  a  Psychiatrist  in  a  Morale 
Service.  Committee  for  National  Morale,  285  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  6  pages.  Price  10  cents. 

An  outline  statement  of  concrete  functions. 

The  following  references  will  be  helpful  for  those  who  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  applications  of  psychiatry  to  the 
armed  forces: 

Bulletin  of  The  Menninger  Clinic:  Sept.  1941  issue  contains 
thirteen  articles  of  technical  interest.  Issued  bi-monthly 
by  the  Menninger  Clinic,  Topeka,  Kansas.  $2  annually,  50 
cents  per  copy. 


SUTTON,  DALLAS  G. :  Utilization  of  Psychiatry  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Psychiatry;  Feb.  1939.  pp.  1-9. 

Psychiatry:  May  1941  issue  contains  seven  articles,  on  various 
technical  phases  of  the  problem. 


In  periodicals: 

Memorandum  on  the  Utilization  of  Psychiatry  in  the  Promo- 
tion of  National  Security.  Psychiatry:  Aug.  1940,  pp.  483- 
492.  Quarterly  published  by  the  William  Alanson  White 
Psychiatric  Foundation,  1835  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  $6  annually;  $1.50  per  copy. 

A    significant    document    which    integrates    psychiatry    into    a 
total  morale  effort. 

SULLIVAN,  HARRY  STACK:  Psychiatry  and  the  National  De- 
fense. Psychiatry:  May,  1941.  pp.  201-217. 

A   discussion   of    the   practical    problems    and    applications   of 
psychiatry  to  the  army,  industry,  and  civilians. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


MASKIN,     MEYER:     Psychodynamic    Aspects     of     the     War 

Neuroses.    Psychiatry:  Feb.,  1941.  pp.  97-115. 
Summarizes  the  present  knowledge  regarding  facts,  theories, 
and  treatment   approaches.     Technical   bibliography. 

MEYER,  ADOLF,  and  others:  Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Emerg- 
ency. A  symposium.  Mental  Hygiene:  Jan.,  1941.  pp.  1-38. 
Quarterly  publication  of  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  1790  Broadway,  New  York.  $3  annually; 
75  cents  per  copy. 

Surveys    the    problems    and    functions    of    mental    hygiene    in 

relation  to  civilians  and  the  armed  forces. 


THOM,  D.  A.:  The  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Civilian  Morale 
as  Related  to  Children.  Mental  Hygiene:  Oct.  1941.  pp. 
529-538. 

Integrates  mental  hygiene  principles  into  defense  efforts  with 
children. 

STRECKER,  EDWARD  A.,  and  others:  Mental  Hygiene  and  Na- 
tional Defense.  A  symposium.  Mental  Hygiene:  Jan.  1942. 
pp.  1-38. 

General   outline    of    the    problems    and    objectives    of    mental 
hygiene  in  wartime. 


The  British  Experience 


BIDDLE,  ERIC  H.:  The  Mobilization  of  the  Home  Front. 
Public  Administration  Service,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 1941.  47  pages.  Price  60  cents. 

A  highly  informative  study  of  the  way  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  finally  able  to  mobilize  all  its  civilian  resources  for  a 
total  war  effort. 

ELIOT,  MARTHA  M.:  Civil  Defense  Measures  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Children.  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Publication  No.  279.  1942.  Price  30  cents  from 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  186  pages. 

An  exhaustive  and  authoritative  study  of  all  phases  of  the 
problem.  Detailed  study  of  evacuation;  successes  and  failures. 

FREUD,  ANNA:  Monthly  Reports  on  Hampstead  Nurseries. 
Foster  Parents  Plan  for  War  Children.  55  West  42  Street, 
New  York.  Mimeographed  material  issued  regularly 
to  members.  $10  annual  subscription. 

Important  data  on  emotional  difficulties  and  problems  of  care 
of  evacuated  children. 

JAMESON,  SIR  WILLIAM  :  Hospitals  in  England  Today.  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  2  East  103  Street,  New  York. 
Nov.  1941.  14  pages. 

How  hospitals  met  the  war  situation.  Effects  on  medical 
practice  and  education. 

SUNDQUIST,  JAMES  L. :  British  Cities  at  War.  Public  Ad- 
ministration Service,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago.  1941. 
110  pages.  Price  $1. 

Describes  the  civil  defense  structure  before  and  after  air 
raids.  Roles  of  public  and  private  organizations,  volunteers. 

In  periodicals: 

ISAACS,  SUSAN  :  Cambridge  Evacuation  Survey.  Fortnightly 
Review1.  (London).  June  1940. 

Study  of  factors  making  for  success  and  failure  in  evacuation 
of  British  children. 

MANNHEIM,  HERMANN:  Crime  in  Wartime  England.  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
3457  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sept.  1941.  pp.  128-137. 
(Published  bi-monthly  by  the  academy.  $5  annual  subscrip- 
tion, $2  per  copy  for  non-members). 

Valuable  study  by  British  authority.  Facts,  figures,  and 
analysis  of  causative  factors. 

1  If  not  available  in  locml  library,  can  be  ordered  through  the  Inter- 
national News  Co.,  131  Varick  St.,  New  York  City.  $9.50  annually.  No 
single  copies  at  the  present  time. 

1  Same  as  above,   $2.25  annually.     No  single  copies  at  the  present   time. 


Mental  Health2,  the  British  quarterly  publication  of  the 
Central  Association  for  Mental  Welfare,  the  Child  Guidance 
Council,  and  the  National  Council  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
regularly  carries  articles  of  great  interest  to  psychiatrists  and 
social  workers  in  this  country.  The  following  are  suggested 
as  of  particular  value  at  the  present  time: 

BoWLEY,  AGATHA  H.:  Child  Guidance  Service  in  Wartime. 
July  1940.  pp.  76-80. 

Fox,  EVELYN:  Emergency  Hostels  for  Difficult  Children. 
Oct.  1940.  pp.  97-102. 

HENSHAW,  E.  M.,  and  HOWARTH,  H.  E. :  Observed  Effects 
of  Wartime  Conditions  on  Children.  Oct.  1941.  pp.  93-101. 

NORMAN,  PRISCILLA:  Some  Preliminary  Notes  on  Mental 
Health  Work  for  Air  Raid  Victims.  Jan.  1941.  pp.  1-7. 

ODLUM,  DORIS:  Some  Wartime  Problems  of  Mental  Health. 
April  1941.  pp.  33-37. 

STAFF  OF  THE  CHILD  GUIDANCE  COUNCIL.  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  the  War.  July  1941.  pp.  66-74. 

SMITH,  ANNA  K. :  Child  Welfare  in  the  Defense  of  Some 
British  Dominions.  The  Child.  Monthly  publication  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Oct.  1941. 
pp.  98-104.  Price  10  cents  from  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 

Survey  of  measures  and  legislation  adopted  to  safeguard 
physical  welfare  of  children. 

GLUECK,  SHELDON:  Effects  of  the  War  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Crime  in  England.  Crime  News  and  Feature 
Service,  bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
42  Broadway,  New  York.  Feb.  1942. 

Statistics  and  summary  of  causative  factors. 

The  following  material  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  British 
Library  of  Information,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

Bulletins  from  Britain.  Weekly  magazine  of  British  articles 
selected  by  the  library.  See  particularly: 

JAMESON,  SIR  WILLIAM  :  British  Health  Services  in  War- 
time.  Dec.  31,  1941.  pp.  7-10. 

MACKINTOSH,  JAMES  M.:  Medical  and  Social  Services. 
Jan.  7,  1942.    pp.  4-5. 

EsTORICK,  ERIC:  Morale  in  Contemporary  Britain.    Jan. 
7,  1942.  pp.  7-10. 

THOMAS,  RUTH:  Children  in  Wartime:  Foster  Parents. 
Feb.  18,  1942.  pp.  7-10. 
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British    Health    Standing    the    Strain.      Feb.    25,     1942. 
pp.   1-2. 

Britain's  Social  Services  in  Wartime.    Sept.  1941.    4  pages. 
How  the  public  welfare  services   are  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  home  front. 


BODMAN,  FRANK:  War  Conditions  and  the  Mental  Health  of 
the  Child.  Mimeographed,  5  pages.  (From  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  Oct.  4,  1941) 

A    survey   of    the    effects    of    air    raids   upon   8,000   children. 
Analysis  of  types  of  problems  according  to  age  groups. 


For  Volunteers  and  Civilian  Defense  Personnel 


The  following  mimeographed  material  may  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Cameron  of  the  Military  Mobilization  Committee  of  the 
Amerian  Psychiatric  Association.  All  of  it  is  clear,  non-technical, 
and  ready  for  practial  use: 

The  Teacher's  Role  in  Air  Raids.   4  pages. 
The  Teacher  and  the  Evacuated  Child.    3  pages. 
Notes  for  Those  in  Charge  of  Air  Raid  Shelters.  3  pages. 
Notes  for  Those  in  Charge  of  First  Aid  Posts.    3  pages. 

The  Committee  for  National  Morale  publishes  mimeographed 
pamphlets,  of  which  the  following  have  special  value  for  un- 
trained personnel  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  work  of  social 
agencies: 

Family  Morale.  7  pages.  10  cents. 

Morale    Implications    of    Child    Development.      9    pages. 
15  cents. 

Government  and  private  agencies  have  prepared  the  following 
material  for  the  training  of  volunteers: 

Training  Programs  for  Child  Care  Volunteers.  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Dec.  1941.  15  pages. 

How  to  organize  courses;  suggestions  for  basic  content;  class 
discussions  and  field  practice.  Contains  valuable  bibliography 
for  use  in  training  courses  in  other  fields. 

Syllabus  of  a  Course  for  Volunteers.  Child  Study  Association 
of  America,  221  West  57  Street,  New  York.  20  pages. 
Price  25  cents. 

A  detailed  outline  of  an  intensive  five-week  orientation  course 
for  volunteers  who  work  with  children  in  wartime. 

Volunteers  in  Family  Security  Programs.  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dec.  1941.  26  pages. 

A  practical  manual  of  basic  considerations  in  developing  vol- 
unteer programs.  Emphasis  on  programs  of  public  welfare, 
but  contains  much  pertinent  material  of  use  to  private 
family  agencies.  Bibliography  attached. 

Volunteers  for  Family  Service.  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  122  East  22  Street,  New  York.  1942.  92  pages. 
Price  65  cents. 

The  most  exhaustive  and  up-to-date  material  of  its  kind.  In- 
valuable for  family  and  other  agencies  which  plan  to  use 
volunteers. 

A  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office.  U.  S.  Office  of  Civilian 

Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sept.  1941.  35  pages. 
A  description  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  a  civilian 
defense  volunteer  office  with  suggestions  of  job  opportunities 
for  volunteers. 

Volunteers    in    Health,   Medical    Care   and   Nursing.      U.    S. 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense.    Jan.  1942.    11  pages. 
Outlines  opportunities,  qualifications,  and  duties  of  volunteers. 
Suggests   basic   course   material.     Reading   list. 


Volunteers  in  Family  Security.  U.  S.  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense. Feb.  1942.  14  pages. 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services  for  the  use  of  executives  in  volunteer 
offices,  executives  of  family  agencies,  community  leaders  plan- 
ning family  security  programs. 

Volunteers  in  Child  Care.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  March  1942,  17  pages.  Published  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 

Volunteers  in  Consumer  Programs.  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense, Washington,  D.  C.  March  1942.  6  pages.  Published 
in  cooperation  with  the  Consumer  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

Volunteers  in  Recreation.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Feb.  1942.  21  pages.  Published  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 

Volunteers  in  Nutrition.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Feb.  1942.  8  pages.  Published  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 

For  Parents  and  Lecturers: 

WISHIK,  SAMUEL  H.:  Your  Child's  Morale  in  Wartime. 
New  York  City  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Jan.  1942. 
105  East  22  Street,  New  York.  4  pages. 

Children  in  Wartime.  Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
221  West  57  Street,  New  York.  15  pages.  Price  5  cents. 

Family  Morale  in  a  World  at  War.  Winter  1941-1942  issue 
of  Child  Study,  quarterly  publication  of  the  Child  Study 
Association.  Includes  articles  by  Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  Susan 
Isaacs,  Dr.  David  M.  Levy,  and  others.  $1  annually,  30 
cents  per  copy. 

The  Defense  of  Children  Series.  11  pamphlets  on  various 
aspects  of  child  care  in  wartime  published  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

To  Parents  in  Wartime.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication 
No.  282.  13  pages.  Price  5  cents.  From  superintendent  of 
documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MARQUIT,  SYVIL:  Understanding  and  Dispelling  Fears.  Doma 
Publications,  130  West  46  Street,  New  York.  1941. 
32  pages.  Price  25  cents. 

HAWES,  ELIZABETH:  What  to  Tell  Your  Children  about  Air 
Raids.  PM  (newspaper)  27  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Dec.  14,  1941.  Price  40  cents. 

Defense  on  Main  Street.  Council  For  Democracy,   11  West 

42  Street,  New  York.  1941.  88  pages.  Price  25  cents. 
An  extremely  practical  and  helpful  guide  for  all  the  citizens 
of  a  community.  Valuable  and  suggestive  for  social  workers. 
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•  There  must  be  no  waste  of  funds,  no 
waste    of    manpower,    and   no   waste   of 
human  beings  who  are  the  basis  of  the 
democracy   for  which  we   are  righting  a 
war. — BLANCHE  DIMOND,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  Minerva  is  said   to  have  sprung  full- 
armed  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.    But  the 
trick    has    been    lost    through    the    ages. 
Legislative  enactment  does  not  and  can- 
not magically  produce  effective  organiza- 
tion.— PAUL   V.    McNuTT,   Federal   Se- 
curity Administrator. 

•  Individualization   is   the   basis   of   case 
work.     It  is  also  the  basis  of  democracy. 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  case  work  has 
developed   and  grown   and  gained  wider 
acceptance  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  and 
in    other    democratic    countries. — MAL- 
COLM  S.  NICHOLS,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  It  is  not  wise  economy   to  spend   bil- 
lions   of    dollars    for   munitions    of    war 
only   to    risk   finding   later   that   we    are 
deficient  in  the  will  or  the  vigor  to  use 
our    weapons    for    lack    of    having    ex- 
pended  millions   for  health   and   morale. 
In  wartime,  especially,  we  cannot  afford 
to  be   penny  wise   and   pound   foolish. — 
I.    S.    FALK,    Bureau    of    Research    and 
Statistics,   Social  Security   Board. 


So  They  Said 

at  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  at  New  Orleans 


•  A  sloppy  defense  council  is  almost  as 
dangerous     as     a     carelessly  assembled 
plane. — JONATHAN    DANIELS,  Office    of 
Civilian  Defense. 

'  Self-discipline  is  as  important  an  as- 
pect as  is  freedom  to  democracy. — 
MRS.  HENRY  A.  INGRAHAM,  president 
of  the  National  Board,  YtTCA. 

•  We    must    discuss    our   plans    for    the 
post-war  world  now,  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle.   Otherwise,  we  may  be  as  men- 
tally unprepared   for  peace   as  we   have 
been    mentally    unprepared    for    war. — 
VERA  MICHELES  DEAN,  Foreign  Policy 
Association. 

•  No    civilization    ever    before    contem- 
plated the  magnitudes  of  national  insur- 
ance such  as  we  have  in  the  realization 
that  soon,   every  month,  we  shall  make 
more  war  goods  that  month  than  Japan's 
entire  national   income  for  a  year.    We 
can    afford    in    our    standard    of    living, 
even  though  it  is  to  be  changed,  a  war 
economy — Japan    and    Germany    cannot. 
— LEON   HENDERSON,  Federal  Price  Ad- 
ministrator. 


•  Children  cannot   remain  in  cold  stor- 
age until  the  end  of  the  war. — CHARLES 
I.    SCHOTTLAND,    Children's   Bureau. 

•  Social    work    is    still    people    and    our 
interpretation   of   those   things  we   want 
to  hold  fast  to  in  times  like  these  must 
be  interpretation  of  people,  not  of  prob- 
lems  or  programs. — GERTRUDE  SPRING- 
ER, Osterville,  Mass. 

•  Social   work   is   a   tool,   designed  with 
all  the  science  we  know,  for  implement- 
ing the   religious   and   humanitarian   im- 
pulse   toward    human    brotherhood    for 
practical    achievement.  —   SHELBY    M. 
HARRISON,    president,  National   Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

«  It's  no  good  thinking  you  can  choose 
a  government,  hand  everything  over  to 
it  and  then  wash  your  hands  of  the 
whole  business.  In  any  real  democracy 
there  must  be  bodies  of  people  to  study 
its  workings,  criticize  and,  at  times,  even 
applaud. — MARGERY  FRY,  J.P.,  London, 
England. 

•  One   of    the    best   ways    of    preserving 
the  morale  of  the  civilian  population  is 
by  keeping  at  full  blast  all  those  social 
services   which   can   contribute   to   a   fit- 
ness  of   body    and    a   calmness   of   mind 
under     a     terrific     ordeal.  —  MALCOLM 
MAcDoNALD,  High   Commissioner  from 
the    United  Kingdom   to   Canada. 


Hardy   S.  Williams.  New  Orleans 


AT   NEW   ORLEANS 

Present  and  future  officers  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work:  Left:  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  director  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  elected  president  for  the 
meeting  in  Cleveland  (1943).  Center: 
Elizabeth  Wisner,  director  Tulane  School 
of  Social  Work,  nominated  for  president  in 
1944.  Right:  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  director 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  president 
of  the  1942  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 
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Social  Workers  Alone:  Three  Fronts 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 

With  the  collaboration  of  Ruth  Dodge  Mack 


Wl 
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BUSINESS  was  not  as  usual  at  the  sixty-ninth  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  held  in  New  Orleans  in 
mid-May.  The  set-up,  to  be  sure,  was  the  same  as  in 
other  years — with  a  week  of  general  evening  sessions,  with 
ive  sections  vying  for  meeting  places  in  the  center  of  the 
ity  each  morning ;  with  seven  special  committees  and  thirty- 
nine  affiliated  groups  competing  for  the  afternoons.  But 
what  in  the  past  has  frequently  seemed  like  a  seven  ring 
circus  with  a  confusing  swarm  of  sideshows,  was  unified  by 
a  common  emphasis.  Formal  papers  and  informal  discussion 
alike — no  matter  on  what  subject,  from  the  intricacies  of 
therapeutic  methods  to  broad  programs  of  social  engineering 
— all  tied  into  the  central  theme  of  adaptation  to  the  war. 

Moreover,  the  clashes  among  participants  at  Atlantic 
City  a  year  ago  were  gone;  and  gone  the  tension  of  Grand 
Rapids  in  1940 — when  Belgium  fell  and  France  was  crum- 
bling. The  storm  that  had  broken  overhead  since  the  con- 
ference last  met  had  cleared  the  atmosphere. 

If,  in  off  hours,  social  workers  proved  to  be  tourist- 
minded,  that  showed  them  up  as  human,  too — poking  about 
the  charming  old  French  quarter,  singing  the  praises  of 
Creole  cooking  and  the  iron  grill  work  of  the  balconies. 
Nonetheless,  any  outsiders  looking  in  on  the  proceedings 
soon  learned  that  3,231  social  workers  were  in  New  Orleans 
not  to  be  entertained  but  to  learn  from  each  other. 

Quick  uptake  of  discussion  from  the  floor  marked  the 
sessions,  large  or  small.  Rare  were  those  dead  silences  when 
a  chairman  waits  in  embarrassment  for  someone  to  mani- 
fest interest  in  what  has  been  said.  Listeners  were  quick  to 
ask  questions,  or  chip  in  their  own  experience.  Moreover, 
this  was  a  how-to-do-it  conference,  short  on  hair-splitting 
theories  and  ear-filling  vocabularies. 

The  vigorous  and  integral  part  the  young  profession  is 
playing  in  the  crisis  was  thrown  into  clear  relief  at  the 
opening  session  (Sunday  evening,  May  tenth)  by  Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
There  was  practical  drive  linked  with  philosophic  humanism 
in  the  way  he  developed  the  theme  of  his  presidential  ad- 
dress, "Attacking  on  Social  Work's  Three  Fronts."  These 
he  designated  as: 


/.  Direct  service  to  the  immediate  war  program 
II.  Day-by-day  performance  of  social  work's  essential  duties 
III.  Post-war  responsibilities 

The  first,  and  most  dramatic,  of  the  fronts  he  divided  into 
four  main  services: 

1.  To  the  soldier  himself  and  his  family 

2.  To  civilians  in  preparation  for  attack 

3.  To  war  disorganized  communities 

4.  To  aliens — and  vigilance  against  all  forms  of  discrimination 

On  the  second  front,  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out,  the  day-by- 
day  performance  of  social  work  is  based  on  an  ageless  faith 
in  humanity  in  which  every  great  religion  has  its  roots. 
Social  workers  express  this  faith  by  striving  to  find  means 
"for  giving  every  individual  his  chance  in  life."  That  calls 
for  developing  high  standards  of  practice  and  for  initiating 
social  advance.  "Rooted  deep  in  that  respect  for  the  per- 
sonality of  each  human  being,  which  free  governments  alone 
are  designed  to  nurture  and  defend,"  social  work  must  in 
wartime  perform  even  greater  services  to  democracy  than 
before  in  assuring  at  least  the  essentials  of  healthful  living. 

"In  order  to  win  this  war  we  must  set  before  ourselves," 
he  said,  "a  clear  picture  of  the  world  the  democracies  are 
striving  to  bring  into  being."  Here  lay  the  third  and  post- 
war front  staked  out  by  the  conference  president.  "Social 
work  can  and  should  speak  out  for  the  needs  of  man,  and 
the  means  of  meeting  them."  But  the  time  to  start  to  work 
upon  solutions  is  now.  Social  workers  have  practical  experi- 
ence to  bring  to  the  more  theoretical  planners.  Two  prob- 
lems we  all  must  face,  in  Mr.  Harrison's  conviction,  are 
ridding  the  world  of  the  "twin  scourges  of  war  and  unem- 
ployment," and  guaranteeing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  health 
service,  recreation,  education  to  every  person  in  the  land. 

Thus  were  the  lines  of  attack  for  social  workers  laid  out 
by  a  man  who  for  over  thirty  years  has  been  engrossed  in 
social  engineering — from  his  days  as  staff  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  and  later  of  The  Survey,  through  his 
thirty  years  of  service  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
The  235  meetings  which  followed  were  evidence  that  the 
fight  along  these  three  fronts  is  on. 
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I.  The  Immediate  War  Program 


OF  ALL  MR.  HARRISON'S  DIVISIONS,  THE  "WAR  DISORGAN- 
ized  community"  received  most  attention  throughout  the 
conference  and  supplied  it  with  the  greatest  body  of  factual 
material.  Thus  the  scheduled  topic  at  Monday  evening's 
general  session,  "Social  Work  Faces  Its  War  Job,"  elicited 
two  topnotch  speakers:  Malcolm  MacDonald,  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  United  Kingdom  in  Canada;  and  Jonathan 
Daniels,  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
Washington. 

Mr.  MacDonald  (who  had  had  dinner  in  Scotland  three 
nights  before)  traced  the  development  of  the  social  services 
in  England  since  the  early  blitzkrieg.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  best  ways  to  thwart  the  enemy's  efforts  to  snap  nerves 
and  break  the  morale  of  civilians  are  not  only  to  provide 
emergency  measures  but  to  preserve  and  expand  those  long 
time  services  "which  help  people  keep  fitness  of  body  and 
calmness  of  mind  under  the  ordeal."  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing changes  in  England,  he  said,  is  the  new  understanding 
and  harmony  between  town  and  country  which  has  come  of 
the  evacuations.  He  referred  to  the  whole  social  program  as 
a  "revolution"  but  one  "being  achieved  peacefully  by  com- 
mon consent  under  the  stress  of  a  war  which  has  done  more 
than  anything  before  to  sweep  away  the  class  differences  of 
a  nation." 

Speaking  to  the  theme,  "Mobilizing  Civilian  America  to 
Win  the  War,"  Mr.  Daniels  called  for  "the  tough-muscled, 
strong  hearted  fibre"  to  do  "the  hard  job,  the  dirty  job,  the 
long  job,  and  the  job  left  vacant  by  the  departure  of  the 
stronger  and  more  skilled."  In  the  year  since  he  .had  last 
addressed  the  conference  (at  Atlantic  City  as  editor  of  The 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer),  the  war  has  added 
immeasurably  to  the  social  disruption  he  then  described; 
but  it  had  also  awakened  communities.  "There  is  a  sound 
of  marching  in  this  land,  and  it  is  not  only  the  marching  of 
soldiers.  ...  It  comes  from  people  who  begin  to  understand 
(in  a  world  which  has  talked  too  much  about  machines) 
that  strength  is  people  behind  them  and  the  sum  of  all  peo- 
ple and  all  towns."  Decent  housing,  health  opportunities, 
transportation  facilities,  good  water  supplies,  to  Mr. 
Daniels's  mind,  become  so  many  excellent  instruments  of 
warfare. 

Dubbing  OCD  "the  cord  between  the  court  house  and 
the  White  House,"  he  pointed  out  that  the  foundation  of 
civilian  mobilization  is  work  by  volunteers  and  chided  social 
workers  on  their  attitude  toward  them:  "You  have  com- 
plained often  that  the  country  was  not  social  work  con- 
scious. The  whole  country  is  ready  to  do  social  work  now." 
The  real  problem  facing  social  workers,  he  suggested,  is  not 
the  danger  of  being  swept  under — but  the  challenge  to 
match  the  volunteers'  imagination  and  ingenuity  when  it 
comes  to  the  necessary  process  of  training  and  leading  them. 

Wartime  Communities 

THIS  YEAR  THE   COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION    SECTION    OF 

the  conference  had  no  monopoly  of  that  term.  The  sections 
on  group  work,  social  action,  public  welfare  administration, 
and  many  of  the  committees  and  associate  bodies,  made 
much  of  organizing  and  coordinating  to  meet  the  special 
needs  with  which  they  were  concerned. 

Two  much-talked-of  papers  were  presented  on  leadership 
at  the  national  level  at  a  joint  session  of  the  community 
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organization  section,  chairman,  Edward  D.  Lynde  of  Cleve- 
land, and  the  section  on  public  welfare,  chairman,  Dorothy 
C.  Kahn  of  New  York. 

"War  has  renewed  our  consciousness  of  the  imperfections 
in  our  social  organization  by  creating  staggering  new  com- 
munity problems  and,  at  the  same  time,  dislocating  our  nor- 
mal machinery  for  dealing  with  them,"  said  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  director  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. Pointing  out  that  the  wartime  situations  with  which 
localities  must  deal  are  "federal  in  origin,"  springing  from 
policies  and  decisions  of  civil  and  military  character,  he 
called  for  a  strong  federal  leadership  that  would  release 
rather  than  block  local  energy  and  initiative,  and  blamed 
much  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  attempts  to  meet 
such  needs  on  the  difficulties  in  reconciling  the  necessity  for 
local  initiative  and  responsibility  with  the  equal  necessity 
for  federal  guidance  and  financial  assistance. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  he  pointed  out,  wisely 
recognized  that  national  security  is  a  federal  responsibility. 
State  authorities  must  assume  responsibility  for  matters  in 
which  they  have  jurisdiction,  but  must  not  stand  between 
federal  agents  and  local  communities  or  place  a  damper  on 
local  endeavors  to  meet  a  community's  own  problems: 

The  confusion  of  function  between  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices has  now  been  resolved  by  a  clear-cut  agreement  between 
the  two  agencies  leaving  functional  planning  and  operations 
to  the  ODHWS  and  community  organization  to  the  OCD. 
In  the  community  field,  the  true  measure  of  federal  leadership 
will  be  the  degree  to  which  it  can  bring  about  the  necessary 
clarification  of  function  and  organization  so  that  local  leader- 
ship and  enterprise  can  again  breathe  and  move  and  solve  its 
problems  in  the  traditional  way  of  American  democracy. 

Leonard  Mayo  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, scored  national  voluntary  agencies  for  inability  to 
work  within'  the  local  organization  pattern  of  the  communi- 
ties served  by  their  constituents.  They  must,  he  maintained, 
if  they  are  to  continue  to  draw  heavily  on  the  resources  of 
the  whole  community.  He  pointed  to  the  United  Service 
Organizations  as  evidence  of  consciousness  that  national 
agencies  must  work  together,  but  was  pessimistic  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  this  experiment  because  of  the  tendency 
of  the  six  agencies  involved  to  keep  to  "air-tight  compart- 
ments." He  found  encouragement,  however,  in  the  tendency 
of  the  war  effort  to  rally  agencies  as  well  as  people  to  a 
common  cause. 

How  customary  methods  have  been  adapted  to  the  emer- 
gency was  the  subject  of  two  group  meetings  under  the  com- 
munity organization  section — one  on  metropolitan  areas, 
the  other  on  small  towns  and  rural  districts. 

At  the  first,  Lyman  S.  Ford  of  New  York  pointed  out 
that  cities  which  hitherto  have  handled  their  normal  wel- 
fare needs  most  intelligently  are  in  turn  most  successful  in 
the  community  mobilization  aspects  of  civilian  defense.  The 
trend  in  the  larger  cities  is  to  include  welfare  and  com- 
munity services  under  the  aegis  of  the  local  defense  council ; 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  unified  program,  Mr.  Ford  recom- 
mended that  "during  the  war  period  there  be  no  division  of 
ultimate  responsibility."  At  the  same  meeting,  T.  Lester 
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Swander  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  rated  OCD's  develop- 
ment of  9,000  defense  councils  as  a  "brilliant  promotional 
success,"  but  regretted  its  failure  to  clarify  what  coordina- 
tion of  community  effort  means  or  sufficiently  to  outline 
practical  methods  of  operation.  The  result  in  many  areas, 
he  pointed  out,  has  been  inactivity  and  confusion.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  services  which  the  OCD  might  furnish 
local  councils  is  guidance  in  the  acquisition  of  personnel 
that  will  be  effective  in  what  are  after  all  "very  specialized 
jobs." 

In  the  rural  group  meeting,  Louise  Gilbert  of  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.,  described  the  situation  encountered  by  a  small 
town  of  1,000  ( Charlestown,  Ind.),  which  found  its  popu- 
lation increased  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  to  ap- 
proximately 30,000  persons.  She  showed  how  such  agencies 
as  a  county  department  of  public  welfare,  a  county  public 
health  nursing  service,  and  a  Red  Cross  Chapter  could  be 
made  the  basis  for  a  local  planning  body,  enlisting  both  old 
residents  and  newcomers.  Jessie  E.  Hauser  of  Raleigh,  told 
how  North  Carolina  coastal  counties  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  problems  brought  by  both  army  camps  and  defense  in- 
dustries; and  how  a  conference  of  welfare  and  health  execu- 
tives had  helped  these  counties  use  their  own  resources  to 
the  best  advantage  and  had  encouraged  the  state  to  augment 
unit  staffs.  Fern  Carll  Duncan  of  Sweetwater,  Texas,  de- 
scribed the  way  in  which  the  Sweetwater-Nolan  County 
Welfare  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Traveler's 
Aid,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  local  organizations,  had  set 
about  to  meet  conditions  "almost  entirely  different  from 
those  to  which  the  county  was  accustomed"  before  the  army 
moved  in. 

More  detailed  clues  as  to  community  disruption  and  what 
to  do  about  it  were  afforded  by  study  projects  stimulated  by 
the  group  work  section,  chairman,  Wilber  I.  Newsletter  of 
Pittsburgh.  Two  defense  communities  and  two  normal  ones 
were  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  needs  and  programs  at  four 
three-day  group  meetings. 

One  of  the  defense  communities  under  scrutiny  was 
Alexandria,  La.,  (its  normal  population  of  25,000  doubled 
since  the  last  census).  The  town  lies  no  farther  than  six- 
teen miles  from  four  army  camps  where  100,000  service 
men  are  stationed.  The  story  was  told  of  how  churches, 
chamber  of  commerce,  labor  unions,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, the  local  established  welfare  agencies,  and  new  USO 
units  had  all  striven  with  needs  which  cropped  up  with  the 
influx  of  construction  workers  and  soldiers  on  leave.  The 
speakers  included  USO  directors  and  community  leaders 


from  Alexandria  and  a  regional  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  Their  main  stumbling  blocks,  they 
said,  had  been  duplication  of  effort  and  lack  of  over-all 
planning.  The  most  encouraging  aspect  had  been  the  awak- 
ening of  the  community  to  social  consciousness. 

The  other  defense  community  studied  was  Los  Angeles, 
an  area  where  problems  were  complicated  by  the  evacuation 
of  Japanese  aliens  and  citizens.  This  study  was  reported 
upon  by  Stella  Hartman  of  Los  Angeles  and  Lawrence 
Norris  of  San  Francisco,  who  posed  several  unanswered 
questions,  such  as:  What  can  be  done  for  the  older  girl  who 
is  prevented  by  war  conditions  from  leading  a  normal  life? 
Should  children  be  encouraged  or  discouraged  to  play  at 
war?  Should  personnel  standards  be  lowered  when  an 
agency  is  pressed  by  an  increasing  clientele  and  a  shortage 
of  staff? 

The  whole  impact  of  wartime  on  people  and  communi- 
ties came  under  discussion  in  the  program  of  the  special 
committee  on  interstate  migration,  chairman,  Myron  Falk 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  In  a  meeting  devoted  to  the  findings 
of  the  House  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense 
Migration,  Congressman  John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama, 
one  of  its  members,  warned  that  the  concentration  of  de- 
fense contracts  in  limited  areas  not  only  overpopulates  some 
communities  but  undermines  the  very  structure  of  others. 
He  underscored  the  committee's  proposals  for  decentraliza- 
tion by  enlisting  every  available  community  and  its  resi- 
dent industries  in  the  war  effort.  Peter  Kasius  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  pointed 
out  that  the  health  and  welfare  needs  in  boom  areas  differ 
in  volume,  but  little  in  nature,  from  those  of  normal  areas; 
and  that  until  there  is  local  recognition  of  them,  it  is  hard 
for  the  higher  levels  of  government  to  enter  the  picture. 

Children  in  Wartime 

THE  IMPRINT  OF  WAR  EXPERIENCES  UPON  "THE  GROWING 

personality"  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  by  Dr.  Martha 
W.  MacDonald,  who  maintained  that  the  least  vulnerable 
child  is  to  be  found  in  the  elementary  school  where  life  is 
absorbed  by  interests  which  counteract  the  effect  of  war 
on  his  routine  and  affectional  ties.  Below  this  age,  very 
young  children  run  the  risk  of  "serious  frustration"  because 
of  an  interference  with  mother  love  by  the  mother's  other 
anxieties.  Above  it,  adolescents  suffer  more  than  any  other 
age  group  because  of  the  effects  of  war  upon  their  phi- 
losophy of  life.  Here  the  need  is  for  social  and  recreational 


TN  his  long  dwelling  on  this  earth 
*•  man  has  been  weaving  a  tapestry 
of  history.  It  has  many  curious  and 
erratic  designs,  and  is  full  of  wars  and 
bloodshed  and  selfish  action.  But  again 
and  again  we  conic  upon  a  continuing 
golden  thread.  This  golden  thread  is  the 
expression  in  every  age  of  the  infinite 
value  of  the  individual  human  being, 
echoed  in  the  words  of  philosophers, 
prophets,  and  poets,  and  in  the  deeds 
of  many  humbler  men  .  .  .  Social  work 
is  the  modern  implementation  of  this 
faith,  the  modern  agency  for  trans- 
muting that  faith  into  works.  It  en- 


Shelby  M.  Harrison 

deavors  to  apply  to  the  art  of  helping 
our  fellow  man  not  merely  good  in- 
tentions and  unselfish  effort,  but  all  the 
skill  and  special  knowledge  which 
modern  science  can  furnish.  It  is  a  dis- 
cipline which  seeks  to  serve  the  poor, 
the  misguided,  the  undefeated,  the  sick, 
the  imprisoned,  the  crippled  in  mind 
and  body,  the  jobless,  the  illiterate,  the 
maladjusted,  the  misunderstood,  and  all 
the  rest  .  .  .  But  I  think  that  we  who 
are  social  workers  need  to  look  back, 


each  of  us,  beyond  our  daily  and  often 
dull  routine  to  the  faith  that  we  indi- 
vidually hold,  whether  it  springs  from 
religious  conviction  or  from  a  secular 
love  of  human  beings.  Only  so  can  we 
see  clearly  that  the  eternal  values  from 
which  our  actions  spring  are  the  very 
opposite  of  the  Nazi  philosophy  of  a 
superior  caste  or  state  for  which  the 
individual  must  be  sacrificed;  of  might 
makes  right.  Only  so  can  we  perform 
our  often  humdrum  duties  with  the  high 
spirit  which  will  make  them  effective 
measures  of  attack  upon  fascist  forces 
at  work  in  our  own  land. 
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Emma   C.   Puschner,  director  of  the  American  Legion  National 
Child  Welfare  Division,  introduces  Paul  V.  McNutt 

outlets.  "It  is  regrettable,"  she  said,  "that  the  American 
public  vocalized  its  resentment  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  encour- 
agement of  just  such  a  program." 

Dr.  MacDonald  advocated  a  required  course  in  mental 
hygiene  in  the  highschools  so  that  the  elements  of  good 
family  morale  might  be  brought  into  as  many  homes  as 
possible.  At  a  joint  session  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  and  the  National  Association  of  Training 
Schools  where  she  also  spoke,  she  made  further  recommen- 
dations: the  provision  of  opportunities  for  adolescents  to 
participate  in  defense  activities,  and  extension  of  the  CCC 
and  the  NYA  to  meet  the  needs  of  neurotic  youth. 

From  another  angle,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  H.  L.  Pritchett  of  Southern 
Methodist  University  analyzed  methods  which  can  be  used 
"to  combat  psychological  destructive  forces,"  loose  in  a 
world  at  war.  They  included  self-control  and  self-direc- 
tion, restraint  without  repression,  unity  in  cooperation,  the 
reorientation  of  personal  and  national  life  toward  religious 
values. 

There  was  in  New  Orleans  a  preliminary  conference  of 
the  National  Probation  Association,  at  which  Margery 
Fry  of  London  gave  a  report  on  juvenile  delinquency  in 
England,  blaming  its  rise  on  "the  enormous  upheaval  in 
the  life  of  the  English  child":  closed  schools,  the  taking 
over  of  former  recreational  facilities  for  other  war  services, 
the  use  of  public  air  raid  shelters — "A  bunk  in  an  under- 
ground railway  station  is  not  a  good  substitute  for  a  bed  at 
home."  But  part  of  the  blame  she  laid  to  the  failure  now 
and  in  the  past  to  give  enough  responsibilities  to  children 
and  adolescents. 

Later,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  NPA  with  the  confer- 
ence's committee  on  delinquency,  Miss  Fry  described  Eng- 
lish methods  of  dealing  with  the  adolescent  offender;  and 
Lowell  Juilliard  Carr  outlined  the  prevention  program  of 
the  Michigan  Child  Guidance  Institute.  The  area  adjacent 
to  the  huge  new  Ford  bomber  plant  "where  several  hun- 
dred thousand  people  will  ultimately  transform  open  fields 


and  rural  villages  into  urban  communities,"  he  said,  "will 
afford  a  unique  opportunity  to  watch  delinquency  breed- 
ing from  the  egg  up — and  for  social  action  to  smash  some 
of  these  eggs  before  they  are  hatched." 

SICKNESS,  POOR  NUTRITION,  AND  OTHER  ILLS,  NO  LESS 
than  juvenile  delinquency,  are  part  of  the  hatch  when  both 
parents  are  drawn  into  war  production  and  young  folk  are 
left  unattended  in  the  home — often  in  a  strange  defense 
area.  Yet  even  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  there  seemed  to 
be  acceptance  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  mother 
should  be  employed  but  whether  there  is  something  to  take 
the  place  of  her  care.  This  was  a  panel  discussion  where 
representatives  from  Alabama,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Minne- 
sota, and  Michigan  all  testified  that  mothers  are  going  into 
war  work  and  that  inadequate  facilities  exist  for  the  care 
of  their  children.  From  another  panel  meeting  staged  by 
the  National  Association  of  Day  Nurseries  came  a  ray  of 
hope  when  Katharine  Cook  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion explained  that  the  present  interpretation  of  the  main- 
tenance clause  of  the  Lanham  act  makes  funds  available 
for  day  care  facilities  and  personnel  in  connection  with  the 
schools. 

Elizabeth  Woodruff  Clark  of  the  NADN  pointed  out 
that  labor,  churches,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  com- 
munity service  sections  of  defense  councils  are  all  looking 
into  the  day  care  question,  and  advocated  some  central 
place  for  the  clearance  of  experience  and  ideas.  In  speak- 
ing before  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  she  urged 
quick  action:  "By  the  end  of  1942  five  or  six  million 
women  will  be  needed  in  war  industries,  in  addition  to  the 
half  million  already  so  employed.  The  reservoir  of  single 
women  is  rapidly  being  absorbed." 

Charles  I.  Schottland  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  re- 
ported that  thus  far  the  number  of  women  employed  in 
war  industries  has  not  come  up  to  expectations,  but  stressed 
the  importance  of  planning  now  for  needs  which  are  bound 
to  come.  At  a  meeting  of  the  section  on  social  case  work, 
Cathryn  S.  Guyler  of  the  NADN  maintained  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  places  responsibility  on  social  workers  to  offer 
a  community-wide  consultation  service  to  mothers;  and  to 
participate  in  securing  day-care  centers  and  developing  them 
as  "truly  extensions  of  the  home  during  the  period  of  need." 

CHILD  LABOR,  ALREADY  MORE  THAN  A  BOGEY  MAN  IN 
many  a  defense  and  agricultural  district,  came  under  dis- 
cussion through  the  National  Committee  on  Child  Labor. 
Myron  Falk  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  and  Paul  L.  Benjamin 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  spoke  out  against  the  tendency  to  loosen 
legal  restrictions  under  the  cloak  of  "patriotism."  Point- 
ing out  the  many  ways  in  which  employers  evade  child  labor 
laws,  particularly  those  employing  young  girls  as  waitresses 
and  "car-hops,"  Mr.  Falk  called  for  federal  funds  to  "come 
to  the  rescue"  of  states  not  able  to  finance  enforcement. 
Mr.  Benjamin  urged  an  expanded  training  program  cal- 
culated to  bring  in  "Negroes  who  are  clamoring  for  work," 
young  people  over  sixteen  or  eighteen,  older  men,  and  a 
larger  number  of  women.  Said  he: 

The  floodtide  of  child  labor  breakdown  bills  in  state 
legislatures  must  be  resisted.  Continuous  and  prolonged  work 
crushes  the  child's  personality  and  destroys  his  initiative.  If 
new  hands  are  to  pick  up  the  torch  of  freedom,  children  must 
still  dream  dreams. 
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Congressman  Sparkman  of  Alabama  challenged  any  dis- 
tinction between  an  industrial  labor  force  and  an  indus- 
trialized farm,  saying  that  work  on  the  latter  teaches  chil- 
dren nothing  and  robs  them  of  the  education  they  need 
for  adult  life. 

These  were  but  some  of  the  impacts  of  the  war  regis- 
tered at  the  conference.  [More  are  to  be  taken  up  fur- 
ther on.]  But  it  was  also  important  to  know  how  they 
were  affecting  the  normal  welfare  programs  and  how  these 
services  are  adapting  to  them. 

Repercussions  on  Agencies,  Public  and  Private 

PAUL  V.  McNuTT,  FEDERAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATOR, 
who  stole  the  show  for  the  American  Legion  National  Child 
Welfare  Division,  Thursday  night  (given  over  to  meet- 
ings of  the  associate  and  special  groups)  brought  an  en- 
couraging note  to  the  conference  when  he  said:  "We  are 
in  a  position  quickly  to  adapt  to  changing  needs  ...  to  re- 
assign delegated  authority  in  terms  of  the  master  strategy 
in  the  war  against  want."  He  went  on  to  point  out  that 
the  coming  national  coordination  of  the  country's  "total 
personnel"  must  involve  not  only  recruitment  and  training 
but  also  the  "conservation"  of  manpower.  "In  this  hour 
of  crisis  each  of  us  must  firmly  resolve  that  not  one  life 
shall  be  lost  .  .  .  not  one  family  shall  fall  victim  in  any 
way  ...  to  red  tape." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  section  on  public  welfare  administra- 
tion, Donald  S.  Howard  of  New  York  identified  three  gen- 
eral types  of  wartime  effects  upon  social  services. 


Those   that   never   occurred    except    in    the   imagination   of 
ome  person. 

Those   that   happened    but   went   unseen    by    unimaginative 
officials. 

Those  that  have  taken  place  and  have  been  seen. 


Under  the  second  type  he  listed  increased  truancy,  greater 
disruption  of  family  life,  mounting  pressures  on  young  peo- 
ple. "Communities  will  do  well  to  remember  that  what 
they  don't  know  may  hurt  them."  In  type  three,  Mr. 
Howard  placed  among  other  changes: 

Sharp  reductions  in  the  apparent  need  for  certain  types  of 
services  in  many  areas. 

Demands  for  reduction  of  social  services. 

Difficulties  in  finding  good  foster  homes. 

A  lowering  of  standards  of  labor  legislation  protecting 
women  and  children. 

Greater  need  for  doing  better  case  work. 

Personnel  shortages  and  staff  turnover. 

A  new  hope  among  social  planners  and  social  \vorkers  that 
mass  unemployment  can  be  "licked." 

He  also  noted  a  new  attitude: 

What  is  important  now  is  to  get  needed  services  to  the 
people  who  need  them.  The  idea  is  not — as  relief  officials 
particularly  have  seemed  to  think  it  was — to  do  everything 
possible  to  avoid  giving  needed  help.  We  want  the  selective 
service  rejectee  to  have  his  teeth  fixed  as  we  never  wanted 
his  father  to  have  a  hernia  repaired  when  the  father  was  on 
the  relief  rolls  during  the  depression. 

Editor  Daniels  had  a  backer  in  Mr.  Howard,  who  held 
that  an  important  role  for  the  individual  agency  in  the  war 
effort  is  "to  isolate  and  define  jobs  that  can  be  performed 
constructively  by  volunteers." 

Volunteers,  in  truth,  came  into  their  own  at  this  con- 
ference. Traditionally,  they  have  been  spotlighted  by  the 


Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America  and  the  National 
Committee  on  Volunteers  in  Social  Work,  but  at  New 
Orleans  they  also  received  attention  from  two  sections  and 
another  associate  group,  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Coun- 
cil. How  can  we  team  up  with  the  layman?  asked  the 
program  committee  of  the  section  on  case  work.  In  an- 
swering, William  Rinehart  of  Cleveland  took  up  the  pro- 
fessional considerations  which  stand  in  the  caseworker's 
way  in  sharing  the  job ;  and  Clare  Tousley  of  New  York 
showed  that  volunteers  can  count,  not  only  singly  but  in 
groups,  as  fact-finding  committees  on  housing,  public  relief, 
delinquency,  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  the  homeless. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  section  on  social  action,  Mrs.  De- 
Forest  Van  Slyck,  executive  secretary  of  the  AJLA,  sug- 
gested that  the  present  widespread  wartime  urge  to  be  of 
use  presents  an  opportunity  to  "channel  the  feeling  of  citi- 
zen responsibility  for  community  welfare."  She  called  on 
councils  of  social  agencies  to  work  for  the  proper  fitting 
and  training  of  volunteers  to  their  jobs. 

The  Soldier — and  His  Family 

ACTIVITIES  CENTERING  ox  THE  ARMED  FORCES  CAME  TO 
the  fore  at  the  conference  in  discussions  on  case  work  and 
the  selectee,  recreational  and  counseling  services  for  military 
men,  dependency  allowances,  rehabilitation  services,  protec- 
tion against  venereal  disease. 

The  United  Service  Organizations,  newest  of  associate 
groups,  presented  four  speakers  who  gave  brief  descriptions 
of  the  over-all  USO  program  of  "social,  recreational,  and 
spiritual  services"  to  military  men  and  industrial  workers, 
the  place  of  social  case  work  in  this,  their  cooperative  group 
work  program,  and  their  relationships  to  existing  public 
and  private  agencies  within  a  community. 

Pointing  out  that  the  six  member  agencies  of  the  USO 
are  carrying  on  692  enterprises,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham 
of  New  York  suggested  that  this  is  an  experiment  in  co- 
operation which  presents  a  valuable  field  of  experience  for 
"society  in  the  making."  She  made  no  attempt  to  describe 
the  USO  in  rosy  tints — "confusion  has  often  happened  on 
the  local  level  because  administrative  lines  are  not  clear" — 
but  expressed  a  faith  that  the  basic  philosophy  of  all  six 
member  agencies,  belief  in  the  dignity  of  human  personality, 
provides  unity  of  purpose  that  will  bring  ultimate  success. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Major  William  J.  Parkins  of  the 
Salvation  Army  spoke  of  the  role  the  USO  is  playing  in 
affording  new  group  ties  to  men  who  have  had  to  break 
with  all  old  associations.  Fanny  Brenner  Reich  of  the  Na- 
tional Traveler's  Aid  Association  told  of  the  USO's  ex- 
periments in  providing  case  work  services  to  soldiers,  to 
soldiers'  sweethearts  and  families  who  come  to  camp  towns, 
and  to  migrant  workers  in  defense  towns.  In  some  instances 
the  USO  has  supplied  the  first  case  work  service  ever  to  be 
offered  in  a  community.  Louis  Kraft  of  New  York,  point- 
ing out  that  USO's  success  in  achieving  cooperation  on 
the  national  level  augured  well  for  cooperation  on  the  local 
level,  held  it  should  be  possible  for  USO  agencies  to  main- 
tain autonomy  and  flexibility  and  at  the  same  time  inte- 
grate with  the  life  of  the  community — "They  are  not  oper- 
ating in  a  vacuum."  He  maintained  that  the  USO  fre- 
quently has  been  instrumental  in  developing  community  life 
and  community  organization  by  getting  volunteers  to  work 
together  across  lines  that  have  previously  been  barriers. 

Under  the  committee  on  law  and  social  work,  chairman, 
Emery  A.  Brownell,  Wood  Brown  of  New  Orleans  called 
on  social  workers  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  getting  to 
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enlisted  men  and  their  dependents  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  laws  protecting  their  civil  rights: 

It  requires  no  thought  or  analysis  to  realize  that  when  a 
man  is  called  suddenly  and  with  little  preparation  from  his 
civil  life,  he  must  leave  many  loose  ends,  many  obligations 
which  he  is  unable  to  meet  because  of  his  call  to  military  serv- 
ice. Important  steps  have  already  been  taken  towards  an  ad- 
justment of  the  hardships  that  would  follow  in  the  absence  of 
some  general  policy  in  respect  to  these  obligations.  Legal  aid 
associations,  local  bar  committees,  or  the  more  informal  as- 
sistance of  local  lawyers  where  the  community  is  small,  are 
prepared  to  give  assistance  in  the  proper  cases  without  finan- 
cial burden  to  the  soldier's  dependents. 

The  most  important  protection,  he  said,  flows  from  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  which  gives 
courts  power  to  stay  or  suspend  proceedings  against  a  sol- 
dier or  a  sailor,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  creditor 
by  voiding  the  effect  of  the  statute  of  limitations  in  such 
cases. 

At  another  of  the  committee's  meetings,  Flora  M.  Miller 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  described  a  community  experiment 
showing  how  social  agencies  can  learn  to  use  the  law,  and 
Frances  Craighead  Dwyer  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  presented  ex- 
amples of  social  agency-legal  aid  cooperation.  Keen  interest 
was  shown  in  the  possibilities  of  extending  legal  aid  facili- 
ties, particularly  in  the  South. 

Dependency  allowances  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  conservation  of  family  finances  and  re- 
sources, chairman,  Joanna  C.  Colcord  of  New  York,  where 
Helen  R.  Jeter  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services  described  the  provisions  of  the  pending  con- 
gressional bills  which  would  create  them.  [See  "War  Risks 
and  Security,"  by  Elizabeth  Wickenden,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  May  1942.]  In  pointing  to  the  need  for  such  al- 
lowances, Miss  Jeter  maintained  that  the  majority  of  men 
in  the  armed  forces  are  not  paid  wages  "commensurate 
either  with  the  type  of  work  they  perform  or  with  their 
previous  earning  capacity  and  the  standard  of  living  to 
which  their  families  have  been  accustomed."  Many  depen- 
dency deferments,  she  warned,  will  probably  be  revoked, 


for  "while  in  a  peacetime  army  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
calling  upon  the  service  of  men  needed  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  in  an  all-out  war  such  a  policy  becomes  un- 
thinkable." 

Concern  for  the  service  man  came  into  the  social  case 
work  section,  when  Sterling  Johnson  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  discussed  the  effect  of  the  draft  on  selectees  and  on 
their  families;  and  Sadie  Shapiro  and  Theodate  Haines 
Soule,  both  of  New  York,  described  an  experiment  in  which 
medical  social  workers  are  serving  local  selective  service 
boards  on  a  volunteer  basis.  [See  "Health  for  Rejectees," 
by  Col.  Samuel  J.  Kopetsky,  M.C.,  Survey  Midrnonthly, 
January,  1942.] 

Rehabilitation — the  need  for  which  will  intensify  as  the 
war  goes  on — fell  in  the  province  of  the  committee  on  the 
physically  handicapped,  chairman,  Oliver  A.  Friedman. 
But  the  focus  at  the  conference  was  on  rejectees  and  civil- 
ians in  all  walks  of  life  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  use 
during  the  war  and  after. 

Leonard  Outhwaite  of  the  War  Production  Board 
pointed  out  that  rehabilitation  has  been  caught  in  a  tangle 
of  many  agencies  built  about  "type  cases."  But  "people. are 
not  type  cases."  There  is  need  for  an  over-all  program  to 
provide  medical  care,  surgical  care,  mechanical  aids,  or 
whatever  is  required  to  "create  whole  men." — "Only  whole 
methods  will  succeed."  Leadership  should  come  from  the 
federal  government,  but  if  it  does  not  a  state  or  even  a 
private  agency  might  take  the  lead — "The  handicapped 
must  not  suffer  because  of  conflicts  between  agencies  and 
groups." 

Ways  in  which  the  local  draft  boards  might  use  avail- 
able health  and  welfare  information  to  protect  "the  armed 
forces,  the  individual,  and  the  taxpayer"  were  suggested 
by  Marian  McBee  of  New  York  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  These  include: 

Clearance  of  all  men  classified  as  1-A  through  the  central 
state  files  of  public  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  defective. 

Clearance  through  the  Social  Service  Index  in  order  to  ob- 
tain available  social  and  health  data. 


Delaune  for  New  O 


Left,  Margery  Fry,  J.  P.,  L.  L.  D., 
of  London;  center,  Malcolm  Mac- 
Donald,  High  Commissioner  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Canada;  right, 
Evan  Davies,  educator,  of  London 


Hardy  S.  Williams,   New  Orleans 


Hardy  S.   Williams,   New  Orleans 


Firsthand  information  on  the  British  experience  was  brought  to  the    conference    direct    from    England.     Mr.    MacDonald    traced    the 
development    of    wartime    social    services.      Miss    Fry    spoke    on    delinquency.     Mr.    Davies    told    of    the    effect    of    war    on    children 
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The  attachment  of  social  workers  to  the  local  draft  boards 
on  a  voluntary  basis  for  canalizing  information  from  the 
Social  Service  Index. 

The  encouragement  of  private  physicians  and  psychiatrists 
to  report  cases  known  to  them  as  unfit  for  military  service. 

The  provision  of  the  draft  boards  with  personnel  to  make 
psychiatric  evaluations  prior  to  induction. 

A  general  education  program  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
seriousness  of  allowing  persons  to  be  inducted  who  are  known 
to  be  potential  psychiatric  casualties. 

"SOCIAL  PROTECTION"  is  THE  NEW  NAME  FOR  THE  FIGHT 
against  an  old  scourge,  which  in  port  cities,  no  less  than 
defense  areas  and  war  camp  communities,  takes  its  toll  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  air  men  and  war  production  work- 
ers. This  first  received  attention  at  New  Orleans  at  a  pre- 
conference  meeting  of  the  National  Probation  Association. 
How  the  service  man  is  only  half  the  story  was  visualized 
by  Arthur  E.  Fink  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  wartime 
prostitution  racket,  he  said,  is  being  run  as  a  big  business 
and  "knows  where  to  go  for  new  recruits."  He  told  of  the 
numerous  girls — some  as  young  as  twelve — who  are  swarm- 
ing to  camp  areas  "running  away  from  the  emotional  star- 
vation and  frustration  of  their  own  homes  and  their  own 
lives" ;  and  of  the  conditions  that  contribute  to  the  unrest 
of  young  people  in  defense  production  districts  --  over- 
crowded houses,  overcrowded  schools,  inadequate  health 
and  recreational  facilities.  —  "These  girls  are  foremost 
among  the  home  front  casualties." 

Mr.  Fink  described  counter  moves  by  the  education,  rec- 
reation, and  social  protection  sections  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Health  and  Welfare  Services,  but  added  that  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  done.  Take  the  girl  who  is  told  to  get  out 
of  town :  everybody  wants  to  wash  his  hands  of  her.  Among 
the  immediate  needs  are  additional  health  facilities;  more 
law  enforcement;  suitable  jail  quarters  and  personnel  to 
insure  humane  treatment;  apprehension  of  exploiters — 
"the  madams,  the  taxi-drivers,  the  bell-hops" ;  expanded 
school  and  vocational  training  services ;  more  adequate  re- 
lief standards. 

The  Social  Hygiene  Association  divided  its  discussion 
among  six  speakers.  One  of  them,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
P.  M.  H.  Wynhoven  of  New  Orleans,  advocated  that  so- 
cial workers,  backed  by  health  and  military  authorities, 
institute  a  direct  campaign  to  impel  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  take  drastic  legal  steps  in  curbing  prostitution ;  and 
warned  that  venereal  disease  will  never  be  eradicated  unless 
all  concerned  support  ministers  in  their  condemnation  of 
promiscuity.  Dr.  Bascom  Johnson  of  New  York  was  pessi- 
mistic about  eliminating  prostitution  "within  our  lifetime," 
but  maintained  that  through  repression  of  "procurers,  dis- 
tributors, and  exploiters"  the  number  of  women  engaged 
in  prostitution  and  the  number  of  their  contacts  could  be 
greatly  reduced.  He  cited  figures  to  show  improvement 
in  many  areas  since  our  entry  into  the  war. 

Preparations  Against  Attack 

WHILE  THE  CONFERENCE  WAS  IN  SESSION  A  SUBMARINE 
sank  a  steamer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  bringing 
close  home  to  New  Orleans  the  call  for  community  pro- 
tection against  outside  enemy  attack.  But  the  conference 
itself  was  preoccupied  with  the  more  insidious  dangers  from 
within  communities.  The  only  meeting  where  preparations 
against  enemy  attacks  were  discussed  in  any  detail  was  one 
sponsored  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

There,  Dewitt  Smith  brought  out  that  while  the  Red 


Cross  should  be  the  responsible  agency  in  a  natural  calamity 
because  of  its  long  years  of  "disaster"  experience,  when 
it  comes  to  enemy  attack — "an  act  of  man  and  not  of  God" 
— the  government  has  the  ultimate  responsibility.  The  gov- 
ernment's plan,  however,  in  order  to  avoid  new  machinery 
and  to  maintain  and  utilize  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
staffs,  should  bring  the  Red  Cross  in  as  part  of  the  picture. 
The  plan  must  be  clear  cut  enough  to  be  understood  on 
local  levels  and  susceptible  to  application  in  all  jurisdictions. 
A  panel  of  representatives  of  national  agencies  then  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  these  agencies  during  enemy  action.  As 
chairman,  Charles  Ernst  of  the  ARC  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation — "The  things  that  we  learn  to  do  to- 
gether at  home  help  those  in  the  armed  forces  do  job  num- 
ber one."  Dorothy  de  la  Pole  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense sketched  its  role  in  stimulating  coordinating  ma- 
chinery on  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  local  defense  council,  for  "if  anything  is 
to  happen  it  must  happen  locally."  Jane  M.  Hoey  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  told 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to 
aid  civilians  injured  by  enemy  action  or  otherwise  suffer- 
ing undue  distress  caused  by  the  war.  Harold  Pomeroy  of 
the  ARC  suggested  that  if  the  Red  Cross  is  to  fit  into  the 
government  plans  as  an  existing  resource  it  must  be  able 
to  operate  through  its  local  chapters  wherever  they  exist. 
David  Holbrook  of  New  York,  on  the  panel  as  "a  citizen," 
posed  some  unanswered  questions  which  the  discussion 
brought  to  his  mind :  How  are  these  organizations  actually 
working  together  ?  What  recognition  is  there  of  public  wel- 
fare departments?  Are  they  represented  on  the  local  de- 
fense councils? 

Racial  Discrimination 

DISCRIMINATION,  A  MAIN  ENEMY  ON  MR.  HARRISON'S 
first  war  front,  was  particularly  in  the  limelight  at  this 
conference,  if  not  so  much  on  the  formal  program,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  social  workers  who  for 
the  first  time  in  fourteen  years  were  meeting  in  the  South. 
True,  the  hotels  had  made  local  "concessions"  by  allowing 
Negro  conference  members  to  come  within  their  walls  to  at- 
tend meetings,  but  more  than  one  conference  member  must 
have  felt  a  stab  of  shame  when  he  realized  several  of  his 
colleagues  had  ridden  to  the  scattered  sessions  in  the  Jim 
Crow  compartments  of  trolleys — through  streets  crowded 
with  uniformed  men  soon  to  be  fighting  for  "democracy." 

Some  thirty  Negroes  from  northern  states  came  South 
for  the  conference.  Lodged  for  the  most  part  in  private 
homes  in  the  better-to-do  colored  neighborhoods  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town,  some  of  them  had  to  go  three  miles  for 
breakfast.  There  was  only  one  satisfactory  eating  place 
open  to  them  in  central  New  Orleans.  White  taxi  drivers 
would  not  carry  them.  Except  at  headquarters  hotel  there 
were  no  toilet  provisions  available  to  them  at  any  of  the 
meeting  places.  On  a  few  occasions  doormen  and  bell-boys 
who  had  not  been  instructed  otherwise  tried  to  stop  dele- 
gates from  entering  meetings,  and  in  one  instance  a  speak- 
er was  temporarily  held  up. 

But  the  Negro  social  workers  who  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance accepted  the  conference's  setting  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  had  been  chosen.  The  educational  values  in  bring- 
ing the  conference  within  reach  of  southern  social  workers, 
Negro  and  white,  many  of  whom  had  never  had  a  chance 
to  share  in  it,  had  been  the  deciding  factor  when  the  vote 
for  New  Orleans  had  been  taken  a  year  before.  Among 
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(Top) 

GOOD  NEIGHBORS:  To  the  conference 
came  six  students  of  American  schools  of  social 
work  on  scholarships  provided  by  the  Institute 
of  International  Education.  Left  to  right: 
Josephina  R.  Albano,  Brazil;  Maria  Jose  Lynch, 
Brazil;  Luiza  de  Ortiz,  Ecuador;  Clara  E.  de 
Salterain,  Uruguay;  Nadir  G.  Kfouri,  Brazil; 
Marilia  D.  Carneiro,  Brazil. 


(Center) 

NEW  ORLEANIANS:  left  to  right:  the  Rev. 
H.  Joseph  Jacobi,  executive  director,  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Charities;  Mary  C.  Raymond, 
executive  secretary,  Council  of  Social  Agencies; 
Major  W.  H.  Harden,  superintendent,  Louisiana 
WPA  Recreation  Service;  Carmelite  Janvier, 
director  of  special  services,  Orleans  Parish 
School  Board;  David  Fichman,  executive  direc- 
tor, Jewish  Charitable  and  Educational  Federa- 
tion. 


(Bottom) 

DEFENSE  WORKERS:  Among  the  conferees 
engaged  in  "war  services"  were:  left  to  right: 
Ray  Johns,  national  director  of  field  operations, 
USO;  Marie  Duffin,  field  representative,  Region 
VII,  social  protection  section,  ODHWS;  Evelyn 
Chapman,  executive  director,  New  Orleans 
Chapter,  ARC;  Mrs.  John  Cronly,  executive 
secretary,  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  and 
CDVO,  Richmond,  Va. 


Photos:  top,  Delaune  for  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune; 
side    and    bottom,    Hardy    S.    Williams,    New    Orleans 


those  who  came  were  Negroes  who  had  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive but  had  felt  that  they  should  share  in  the  experiment 
and  see  for  themselves  how  it  panned  out.  That  there  was 
in  it  some  positive  educational  value  for  the  city,  too,  was 
indicated  by  local  Negro  social  workers  who  said  that  dur- 
ing the  week  New  Orleans  had  witnessed  more  interracial 
participation  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

On  the  whole,  few  of  the  conference  meetings  met  the 
subject  of  race  discrimination  head-on.  In  some,  where  it 
might  have  entered  into  the  theme,  a  veil  of  restraint 
seemed  to  hang  over  it. 

A  notable  exception  was  Wednesday's  general  session  at 
which  Mark  Ethridge  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Charles  S. 
Johnson  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  gave  the  forthright  analyses 
reproduced  in  digested  form  in  another  part  of  this  maga- 
zine, [see  pages  179-183].  Other  parts  of  the  program  to 
schedule  discussions  of  the  subject  were  the  section  on  case 
work,  which  held  a  meeting  on  "The  Effects  of  Case  Work 
Services  on  Social  Factors  in  the  Negro's  Life";  the  section 
on  social  action,  with  a  meeting  on  "The  Problem  of  Min- 
orities in  Wartime"  ;  the  joint  committee  of  trade  unions  in 
social  work  with  a  meeting  on  "The  South  in  the  Struggle 
for  Democracy" ;  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
with  a  panel  meeting  on  "The  Problems  of  Settlements  in 
the  South."  Most  of  these  sessions  were  heavily  attended 
and  were  marked  by  vital  discussion  from  the  floor. 

One  of  the  most  arresting  moments  in  all  the  sessions 
came  in  the  social  action  meeting  where  Lester  B.  Granger, 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  threw  out  the  challenge: 
"Perhaps  the  unquestioning  loyalty  of  13,000,000  Negroes 
has  been  too  much  taken  for  granted."  Mr.  Granger  main- 
tained, however,  that  significant  changes  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  public 
officials  toward  Negroes,  attributing  these  not  a  little  to  a 
recognition  of  Axis  propaganda  efforts  to  make  this  a 
"racial  war."  He  cited  new  army  policies  and  the  increased 
number  of  war  industries  which  have  opened  their  doors 
to  Negroes  as  evidence  that  progress,  though  it  "stemmed 
from  self-interest,"  had  accelerated.  This,  he  asserted,  is 
proof  of  "the  efficacy  of  the  democratic  method."  But  the 
picture  is  still  far  from  perfect.  The  majority  of  defense 
plants  are  able  to  circumvent  the  executive  order  against 
discrimination ;  some  unions  still  refuse  to  admit  Negroes 
to  membership ;  there  is  "a  continued  refusal"  by  certain 
public  officials  to  train  Negroes  for  skilled  jobs.  These 
wrongs  must  be  set  right  if  we  are  to  expect  the  world  to 
believe  we  are  fighting  for  democracy.- — -"Our  attitude  will 
set  a  seal  on  our  honesty  of  purpose." 

At  the  same  meeting  Mark  Ethridge,  former  chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices, condemned  the  practice  of  some  industries  of  calling 
in  white  workers,  who  have  to  be  housed  at  government 
expense,  to  communities  where  Negro  workers,  who  are 
already  housed,  are  unemployed. — "America  can  little  af- 
ford to  indulge  its  prejudices."  George  I.  Sanchez  of 
Austin,  Texas,  spoke  for  another  minority  group,  the 
3,000,000  Latin-Americans  in  this  country,  who,  whether 
they  live  as  urban  or  rural  dwellers  or  as  migratory  labor- 
ers, are  "considerably  underprivileged."  They  should,  he 
suggested,  "be  considered  as  a  resource  for  hemisphere  re- 
lations." 

Mexicans  also  received  attention  at  a  panel  discussion  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  interests  of  good  feeling  in  Latin 
America  there  is  urgent  need  for  renewed  efforts  to  improve 


the  sanitary  and  civic  environment  in  districts  where  Mexi- 
can folk  congregate.  In  speaking  of  Negroes,  the  dis- 
cussants underscored  the  opportunity  offered  by  these  times 
for  gains  in  race  relations. 

At  the  case  work  meeting,  Faith  Jefferson  Jones  of  Chi- 
cago pointed  to  factors  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  case 
worker  attempting  to  work  out  a  plan  for  a  Negro  family 
— among  them,  the  lack  of  good  housing,  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities,  health  and  recreational  facilities. 
The  Negro  client  reacts  to  these  restrictions  with  various 
attitudes — bitterness,  antagonism,  resignation,  apathy — 
making  it  difficult  for  the  case  worker  to  stimulate  him  to 
"pursue  opportunities." 

The  same  unmet  needs  were  stressed  by  Leora  L.  Con- 
ner of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  to  these  inadequacies  added 
"the  formal  machinery  of  the  law"  which  has  "cared  for 
the  grievances  of  the  Negro  less  adequately  than  for 
whites."  In  the  floor  discussion  the  question  came  up  of 
whether  case  workers  will  not  be  ineffective  as  long  as  they 
merely  accept  the  status  quo;  of  whether  part  of  their  job 
should  not  be  in  the  realm  of  community  organization  to 
overcome  discriminations  of  which  they  are  aware. 

The  part  white  workers  play  in  keeping  Negro  workers 
from  employment  came  under  discussion  at  the  meeting  of 
the  joint  committee  of  trade  unions  in  social  work  where 
Frederick  Patterson,  president  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
maintained  that  the  South's  greatest  needs  are:  labor  or- 
ganization under  responsible  leadership,  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination, recognition  that  "the  Negro  people  are  a  nor- 
mal, continuing,  integral  part  of  the  South  and  the  nation." 

The  subject  of  Negro  discrimination  also  received  some 
attention  at  the  preliminary  conference  of  the  National 
Probation  Association  where  Walter  L.  Chivers  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  maintained  that  the  Negro  delinquent  is  a  product  of 
environment,  who,  having  found  himself  regarded  by  the 
majority  group  as  so  much  "excess  population,"  has  reacted 
in  subtle  revenge  from  feelings  of  insecurity  and  resent- 
ment. 

Civil  Liberties 

ClVIL   LIBERTIES  CAME   INTO  THE   CONFERENCE   IN   OTHER 

forms  than  discrimination  against  the  Negro.  The  poll  tax 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  social  action  section.  Walter 
J.  Matherly  of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  reported  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  number  of  states  had  succeeded  in  ridding  them- 
selves of  this  form  of  political  discrimination  against  low 
.income  groups,  and  showed  how  the  deciding  factors  in 
every  case  were  political  considerations  rather  than  matters 
of  principle. 

The  civil  liberties  of  aliens  was  given  emphasis.  Earl 
G.  Harrison,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  alien  and 
foreign-born  citizen,  told  of  the  efforts  being  made  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  achieve  individual  justice  in  the 
treatment  of  alien  enemies.  Because  "we  don't  want  to 
push  people  around,  but  we  don't  want  to  take  chances," 
the  best  policy  is  to  "let  the  government"  establish  and  en- 
force the  national  policy  for  the  treatment  of  aliens  in 
wartime.  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out  that  of  the  1,100,000 
persons  classified  as  "alien  enemies"  in  this  country,  some 
have  already  fought  against  Hitler,  some  have  been  classi- 
fied in  England  as  "friendly  aliens,"  some  have  American 
born  children  now  serving  in  our  armed  forces.  At  the 
same  meeting  Leonard  Outhwaite,  maintaining  that  the 
production  program  had  been  slowed  up  by  the  indiscrimi- 
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nate  dismissals  of  aliens,  explained  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  government  to  permit  their  employment. 

A  dramatic  climax  to  this  meeting  was  the  moment  when 
Mike  Masaoka,  national  secretary  and  field  executive  of 
the  Japanese  American  Citizen's  League,  speaking  from 
the  floor,  praised  the  government's  treatment  of  the  Jap- 
anese Americans  in  the  recent  West  Coast  evacuations, 
which  has  "more  than  convinced  us  that  America  is  the 
only  country  in  which  to  live,  and  that  the  principles  for 
which  America  is  righting  are  worth  fighting  for." 

The  social  problems  implicit  in  such  evacuations  were 
taken  up  in  more  detail  by  Robert  K.  Lamb,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Tolan  Committee,  and  Jane  M.  Hoey  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  held  jointly  with  the  section  on  public 
welfare  administration. 

Miss  Hoey  was  concerned  for  the  future  of  the  persons 
already  evacuated  from  the  West  Coast.  She  spoke  of  the 
problems  of  families  of  dual  nationalities,  of  children  who 


have  been  barred  from  schools,  of  the  inadequate  housing 
in  the  relocation  centers,  of  the  dislocation  in  the  evacu- 
ated communities,  of  the  "poor"  land  on  which  the  evacues 
are  resettled — "land  which  they  cannot  possibly  hope  to 
own." 

Mr.  Lamb  pointed  to  the  complications  that  would  en- 
sue should  the  principle  of  mass  relocation  be  applied  to  the 
350,000  Germans  and  Italians  on  the  East  Coast.  He  spoke 
of  problems  of  unemployment,  relief,  housing,  for  the 
evacues  themselves,  and  of  the  tremendous  dislocations  such 
a  policy  would  cause  in  the  evacuated  communities  and  in 
the  communities  of  resettlement.  As  an  alternative  he  of- 
fered a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  hearing  boards  (as  ad- 
vocated by  the  Tolan  Committee) — to  be  run  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  selective  service  boards — where  every  alien 
would  be  able  to  present  facts  about  himself,  where  those 
of  dubious  loyalty  could  be  weeded  out  and  the  great  body 
of  the  law-abiding  could  establish  their  status. 


II.  Social  Work's  Essential  Duties 


IF  THE  WEIGHT  OF  EMPHASIS   AT  THE   CONFERENCE  WAS 

on  wartime  services,  that  did  not  mean  that  social  workers 
had  lost  perspective  in  their  zeal  to  meet  war  needs.  Real- 
izing that  new  needs  do  not  erase  old  needs,  they  were 
still  concerned  with  the  effects  of  inadequate  assistance  pro- 
grams, with  backward  rural  areas,  with  children's  normal 
wants,  with  professional  standards  and  ways  of  securing 
legislative  advances.  But  they  were  conscious,  too,  that 
their  discussion  of  such  things  took  place  in  a  nation  at 
war,  and  that  what  they  stood  for  had  a  part  to  play  in 
maintaining  morale. 

And  so,  when  Gertrude  Springer — "Miss  Bailey" — took 
the  platform  at  the  closing  session  Saturday  morning  and 
spoke  on  "The  Responsibility  of  Social  Work  in  a  De- 
mocracy," she  was  speaking  to  the  all-time  social  worker, 
the  social  worker  who  now  has  a  job  to  do  in  a  world  at 
war  but  will  still  have  a  job  to  do  when  the  nations  have 
laid  down  their  arms. 

She  spoke  to  the  largest  audience  at  any  closing  session 
on  record,  an  audience  that  came  not  only  to  hear  but  to 
express  appreciation  of  what  her  service  had  meant  to  them 
these  last  twelve  years.  Their  acknowledgment  ran  not 
only  to  the  managing  editor  of  Survey  Midmonthly  who 
retired  this  spring  to  Cape  Cod,  but  as  a  more  intimate  in- 
debtedness to  "Miss  Bailey,"  her  alter  ego. 

Mrs.  Springer  warned  social  workers  against  the  ten- 
dency to  think  of  themselves  "as  an  entity."  That  leads  to 
giving  more  concern  to  their  "corporate"  than  to  their  in- 
dividual practice  of  democracy.  Because  in  reality  social 
workers  represent  not  an  entity  but  "infinite  diversity," 
their  responsibility  to  democracy  expresses  itself  not  by  cor- 
porate resolutions  but  by  "individual  conviction,  each  for 
himself,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  each  according  to  his 
lights." 

Her's  was  a  call  to  social  workers  to  function  in  the 
political  set-up,  "the  framework  of  democracy."  "It  is  an 
amazing  commentary  on  our  proclaimed  acceptance  of  the 
democratic  principle  that  almost  anyone  who  comes  to  pub- 
lic office  in  our  field  by  the  political  process  is  almost  im- 
mediately suspect."  She  poked  at  "professional  snobbery," 
hinting  that  perhaps  the  attitude  of  social  workers  to  one 
another  might  have  something  to  do  with  democracy;  and 
saw  possibilities  for  the  practice  of  democracy  in  their  rela- 


tions with  the  public. —  "Perhaps  we  do  know  best  what 
is  good  for  society,  but  forced  feeding  of  our  knowledge  is 
scarcely  democratic,  is  it?"  After  all,  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy is  "peculiarly  individual"  and  social  workers  can 
meet  their  responsibility  toward  it  "by  letting  that  inde- 
finable something  inside  of  us  come  out  in  all  the  give  and 
take  of  everyday  life." 

Assistance  and  Security 

AMONG  THE  CONCERNS  WHICH  ARE  EVER  PRESENT  WHERE 
two  or  three  social  workers  are  gathered  together  is  the  in- 
adequacy of  assistance  standards.  In  this  conference  it  as- 
sumed large  proportions,  running  through  the  programs 
of  several  sections. 

At  that  on  social  case  work,  Wilbur  Cohen,  technical  ad- 
viser, Social  Security  Board,  pointed  out  gaps  in  the  present 
social  security  program,  and  recommended  the  following: 

Temporary  and  permanent  disability  insurance;  programs 
for  medical  care;  hospitalization  insurance;  extension  of  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  to  groups  now  excluded ;  the 
protection  of  OASI  benefit  rights  of  persons  going  into  the 
armed  forces  or  uncovered  wartime  employment;  a  compre- 
hensive national  unemployment  insurance  program;  more 
adequate  aid  to  dependent  children  grants;  federal  participa- 
tion in  expenditures  for  medical  care  of  assistance  recipients; 
federal  grants  for  general  assistance. 

Mr.  Cohen  insisted  that  general  assistance  grants  should 
not  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  work  programs  but  rather 
as  "a  means  for  enabling  work  programs  to  function  more 
efficiently  by  relieving  them  of  the  disabled." 

The  case  work  section,  also,  devoted  three  group  meet- 
ings to  a  consideration  of  assistance  and  social  security 
standards,  as  well  as  a  session  to  a  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  inadequate  assistance  on  child  welfare  programs  and  pro- 
grams for  crippled  children. 

"Case  work,"  said  Delia  Shapiro  of  Houston,  Texas,  at 
one  of  the  group  meetings,  "has  developed  the  conviction 
[that]  ...  it  is  inadequate  relief,  poorly  administered,  that 
prolongs  dependency."  To  carry  this  conviction  over  to  the 
general  public  she  suggested  that  case  workers  approach  the 
problem  of  the  effects  of  inadequate  relief  standards  by  the 
most  scientific  methods  available,  following  procedures  that 
have  been  worked  out  for  sociological  studies. 
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This  type  of  inquiry  brings  out  the  relation  between  in- 
come and  housing,  income  and  school  attendance,  income  and 
diet  and  health,  and  attempts  also  to  bring  out  the  relation- 
ship between  income  and  employability.  Instead  of  general 
statements  about  the  destructive  effects  of  low  relief,  case 
orkers  should  give  facts. 


Deficiencies  in  the  social  security  program  were  also 
scrutinized  at  a  meeting  of  the  section  on  social  action, 
where  Maude  T.  Barrett  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Wil- 
liam Haber  of  the  University  of  Michigan  discussed  the 
need  for  the  present  act. 

Miss  Barrett  emphasized  elements  "inherent  in  any 
program  of  categorical  assistance"  which  cause  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  the  client.  For  one,  the 
necessity  to  explain  why  one  person  in  need  can  get  a  grant  ; 
for  another,  the  problem  of  teaching  the  untrained  worker 
"not  to  think  in  compartments."  These  difficulties,  she 
pointed  out,  are  most  marked  in  states  financially  incapable 
of  carrying  on  a  flexible  program  of  general  assistance.  Her 
recommendations  were  for  a  federal  category  of  general 
assistance  and  grants  varying  with  the  financial  status  of 
the  states. 

Miss  Barrett  also  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  section  on 
public  welfare  administration  where  she  pointed  up  the  dif- 
ficulties confronting  state  administrators  in  interpreting 
federal  programs  to  the  local  communities.  Her  comments 
ere  were  supplementary  to  a  paper  on  the  economic  bases 
of  public  social  services  presented  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
John  O'Grady,  secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  in  which  Monsignor  O'Grady  maintained  that 
the  present  system  of  grants-in-aid  gives  the  federal  gov- 
ernment little  power  to  insist  upon  standards.  "Where  the 
local  communities  participate  financially  they  really  deter- 
mine standards  of  aid."  Monsignor  O'Grady  asserted  that 
though  social  work  theory  of  a  good  assistance  program  is 
based  on  the  determination  of  needs,  plus  an  extension  of 
services,  there  exists  in  most  parts  of  the  country  "a  wide 
gap  between  theory  and  practice."-  -"What  is  the  use  of  de- 
termining needs  if  there  is  no  means  of  satisfying  them?" — 
Peter  Kasius,  another  discussant,  suggested  that  some  form 
of  intrastate  equalization  may  soon  be  indicated,  for  "the 
ability  of  the  states  to  carry  assistance  programs  without 
local  tax  help  may  become  increasingly  difficult." 

Children's  Services 

CHILDREN  FROM  VARIOUS  SETTINGS  CAME  INTO  THE 
conference  discussion  of  "day-by-day"  concerns — children 
in  school,  in  foster  homes,  in  the  court,  in  institutions,  in 
their  own  homes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  social  case  work  section,  Carmelite 
Janvier  of  New  Orleans  called  for  a  proper,  considered 
"division  of  labor"  between  the  schools  and  social  work 
in  dealing  with  the  "exceptional"  child,  and  suggested  that 
to  this  end  teacher  training  colleges  and  schools  of  social 
work  should  inject  into  their  programs  as  much  under- 
standing of  the  other's  field  as  possible: 

With  free  lunches  for  all  children  as  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  order  to  teach  nutrition,  I  have  no  quarrel,  provided 
the  school  system  can  afford  to  administer  such  a  program 
effectively.  .  .  .  But  if  financial  need  is  to  be  the  factor,  is  it 
within  the  means  or  within  the  function  of  a  school  system  to 
determine  that  need?  .  .  . 

Inez  M.  Baker  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  pointed  up  the 
serious  effect  family  troubles  and  insecurity  can  have  upon 


a  child's  progress  in  school.  Since  teachers  and  social 
workers  both  deal  with  human  beings  "no  set  pattern 
can  be  developed  to  determine  specifically  the  respective 
roles  that  each  will  play."  At  another  meeting,  Kate 
Bullock  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  told  how  one  South  Carolina 
county  had  initiated  the  use  of  foster  homes  for  delinquent 
children  even  before  undertaking  the  same  plan  for  more 
normal  children.  The  most  difficult  problem,  she  said,  was 
to  convince  some  members  of  the  community,  "especially 
the  politicians,"  that  foster  parents  can  be  found  who  will 
give  "bad  boys  and  girls"  a  home,  making  no  discrimina- 
tion between  them  and  their  own  children. 

At  a  meeting  on  adoptions,  Cory  Aleshire  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  told  of  how  the  rural  worker  on  adoption  cases 
must  identify  herself  with  the  life  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  must  also  do  a  bit  of  "panhandling"  for  such 
requisites  as  legal  service,  medical  examinations,  and  the 
like.  Ruth  Brenner  of  New  York  maintained  that  an  in- 
tegrated handling  of  cases  of  unmarried  mothers  would 
serve  to  curtail  "bootleg  adoption  practices." 

Closer  cooperation  between  the  judiciary  and  public  wel- 
fare agencies  administering  child  welfare  services  was  urged 
at  a  meeting  of  the  section  on  public  welfare  administration 
by  Frank  Voelker,  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  district  court 
of  Louisiana,  who  called  for: 

1.  Establishment  of   a  complete  program   of  child   welfare 
rather  than  attention  to  "specialized  cases." 

2.  Integration    of    the    various    state    services    rendered    to 
children. 

3.  Establishment    of    psychiatric    clinic    services    based    on 
guidance  center  practices,  particularly  for  rural  courts. 

4.  Redistribution  of  some  of  the  functions  of  the  juvenile 
court,  with  possible  assignment  of  those  that  are  purely  ad- 
ministrative to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

At  another  meeting  of  this  section  Margaret  A.  Emery 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  described  the  role  public  child  welfare  serv- 
ices have  played  in  cutting  down  commitments  to  the  boy's 
training  school  in  her  state  and  contrasted  this  with  opposite 
situations  in  states  where  such  services  have  not  been  de- 
veloped. The  general  lag,  Miss  Emery  maintained,  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  profes- 
sional personnel  because  of  the  low  salaries  offered. 

The  special  committee  on  children's  institutions,  Herschel 
Alt  of  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  chairman,  directed  its  program 
to  "adapting  the  institution  to  changing  needs."  Kenneth 
L.  Messenger  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  cited  examples  of  "nor- 
mal" dependent  children  for  whom  institutional  care  rather 
than  foster  homes  might  be  indicated:  children  requiring 
temporary  care;  brother  and  sister  groups;  children  for 
whom  close  family  ties  make  it  difficult  to  accept  foster 
parent  relationships;  children  whose  parents  cannot  accept 
foster  care  for  them.  Other  meetings  of  the  committee  dis- 
cussed the  skills  needed  by  cottage  parents;  adapting  build- 
ings and  organization  structure  to  progressive  programs; 
the  function  of  the  case  worker  in  the  institution. 

The  value  of  the  institution  was  also  stressed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  where 
Marjory  Embry  of  Houston,  Texas,  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  institution  in  providing  a  stopping  place 
where  a  child  "can  work  through  the  first  stage  of  his  feel- 
ing of  loss  and  take  a  deep  breath  before  entering  upon  the 
more  permanent  phase  of  being  a  foster  child."  At  another 
of  the  league's  meetings,  efforts  to  keep  "neglected"  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes  through  case  work  services  were 
described  by  E.  Marguerite  Gane  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who 
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told  of  one  agency's  experiments  with  "split"  cases,  where 
two  case  workers,  sometimes  one  a  man  and  the  other  a 
woman,  work  with  different  members  of  the  same  family. 

THE   ADULT  OFFENDER   WAS   ANOTHER   CONCERN    OF   THE 

conference.  E.  Mebane  Hunt  of  New  York,  speaking  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  committee  on  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  delinquency  and  crime,  told  of  the  need  of  more 
case  work  help  for  women  and  girl  offenders.  Case  work, 
she  said,  has  frequently  "given  reassurance  and  support  at 
a  time  when  the  ebb  of  hope  was  so  low  that  the  service 
rendered  meant  the  difference  between  going  back  to  a  de- 
linquent career  or  starting  in  the  other  direction." 

The  value  of  case  work  in  rehabilitative  efforts  was  also 
stressed  by  David  Dressier  of  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Parole,  who  called  for  "fewer  machine  gun  penologists, 
fewer  sloppy  sentimentalists,  and  more  objective,  realistic 
and  well-trained  case  workers  who  are  stable,  mature,  and 
sensible."  Case  work  with  offenders,  however,  calls  for 
more  "reality"  than  any  other  field  of  social  service: 

We  must  define  for  the  treatment  what  society  wants  if  the 
individual  is  to  adjust  on  a  socially  acceptable  level.  The 
individual  must  be  treated  as  a  total  personality  and  the  ap- 
proach to  a  solution  of  his  problem  must  be  as  scientific  as 
possible,  as  objective  as  necessary,  diagnostic  and  evaluative 
in  part,  and  dependent  in  no  small  measure  on  his  own  will 
to  solve  his  problems  and  on  his  understanding  of  them. 

Rural  Dynamics 

ONE    OF    THE     MOST    TALKED    OF     FEATURES    OF    THE 

conference  was  the  bird's-eye  view  of  an  experiment  in  rural 
community  organization  offered  by  the  section  on  group 
work  as  one  of  its  study  projects  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
report.  The  area  under  scrutiny  was  Coffee  County,  Ala., 
which  had  been  the  object  of  an  experiment  in  coordination 
stimulated  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Presided 
over  by  W.  L.  McArthur,  himself  County  FSA  manager, 
the  meetings  presented  local  leaders  and  representatives  of 
various  state  and  federal  agencies. 

The  FSA  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  council  of 
representatives  of  all  the  agencies  in  the  county,  who  met 
together  to  learn  about  each  others'  programs  and  to  devise 
coordinated  plans  to  "get  the  folks  to  realize  their  predica- 
ment and  to  get  them  to  do  something  about  it."  The  story 
of  how  the  people  of  the  community  were  awakened 
through  group  meetings  of  selected  "natural"  leaders  to  a 
realization  of  how  they  might  help  themselves  lead  fuller 


lives  brought  the  conference  down  to  real  grass  roots  ex- 
perience. 

The  rural  setting  also  came  into  the  section  on  social 
action  and  the  section  on  public  welfare  administration. 
In  a  meeting  of  the  social  action  section,  James  G.  Maddox 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  told  of  the  aims  of 
the  FSA  in  going  into  an  area: 

The  provision  of  an  opportunity  for  the  performance  of  a 
task  essential  to  well-being. 

The  provision  of  the  means  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  opportunity. 

The  extension  of  civil  rights  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Maddox  pointed  out  that  in  its  efforts  to  achieve 
the  last  named  goal  the  FSA  has  a  lever  in  the  form  of 
the  permissive  payments  (in  lieu  of  taxes)  it  can  make  to 
counties  wherein  it  has  bought  up  land.  Not  being  man- 
datory, such  payments  can  be  withheld  until  the  county 
agrees  to  improve  its  Negro  school  facilities,  or  whatever 
the  need  may  be  to  effect  equalization  of  opportunity. 

The  three  agency  plan  for  bringing  coordinated  services 
to  selected  families  in  certain  southern  communities  was 
described  in  the  section  on  public  welfare  administration 
by  Selene  Gifford  of  the  WPA,  Washington,  and  Vance 
E.  Swift  of  the  FSA.  Under  the  plan,  the  FSA  gives  loans 
to  provide  farm  equipment,  the  WPA  adds  to  the  income 
through  work  projects,  the  local  welfare  department  aids 
in  the  selection  of  families  and  offers  case  work  services 
where  needed. 

Self-Analysis  and  Group  Work 

WHEREVER  THERE  ARE  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  THERE  is  TALK 
of  definitions  and  professional  standards,  and  this  confer- 
ence was  no  exception.  Group  workers  were  still  asking 
"What  is  group  work?"  and  attempting  to  definite  their 
functions.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  group  work  is 
a  separate  technique  from  case  work  was  never  entirely 
settled,  but  it  brought  about  some  lively  intellectual  give 
and  take  at  several  group  work  meetings. 

Gertrude  Wilson  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  main- 
tained that  group  work  is: 

A  process  through  which  the  group  worker  directs  group 
life  toward  a  social  goal  conceived  in  a  democratic  philosophy. 

A  protection,  which  members  of  the  group  can  use  for  social 
growth. 

An  instrument,  for  achieving  socially  desirable  ends. 

A  method  of  working  with  individuals  and  their  relation- 
ships with  groups. 


T  N  these  last  few  years  we  have  erected 
a  pyramid  of  administration  for  our 
public  social  services  that  out-pyramids 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Its  apex  is  in 
Washington,  and  it  widens  out  through 
forty-eight  states  and  four  thousand 
counties.  And  where  is  its  base?  On 
what,  finally,  does  it  rest?  I'll  tell  you. 
It  rests  in  the  local  communities,  in 
your  hometown  and  mine,  it  rests  on  the 
day-to-day  work  of  the  girls  and  boys 
who  travel  the  roads  and  climb  the 
stairs  and  deal  with  Old  Man  Jones 
and  with  Widow  Smith  and  her  five 
children  and  a  very  dubious  lodger.  For 
it  is  for  Old  Man  Jones  and  the  Widow 


Miss  Bailey  Said 

Smith  that  the  whole  vast  structure 
exists  and  it  is  in  service  to  them  that 
it  must  justify  itself  .  .  .  Social  work 
is  not  in  Washington,  nor  is  it  in  Baton 
Rouge,  or  Austin  or  Jackson  or  Mont- 
gomery. It's  way  down  the  line  where 
the  home  visitor  meets  the  Widow 
Smith.  And  social  service  is  what  hap- 
pens between  those  two.  That's  all  that 
really  counts.  Each  one  of  us  in  social 
work  meets  his  responsibility  where 
he  is. 

And  is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  our 


responsibility  to  democracy?  I  don't 
know  what  the  spirit  of  democracy  is, 
but  I  suspect  that  it's  something  in- 
definable in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
each  one  of  us  ...  We  don't  strength- 
en democracy  by  passing  resolutions; 
we  strengthen  it  by  practicing  it  out  of 
our  own  faith  and  the  conviction  of  our 
own  souls — by  practicing  it  exactly 
where  we  are,  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  That  is  our  responsi- 
bility and  it  rests  on  us  not  as  an 
organized  body  or  as  a  profession  but 
as  individual  human  beings  "with  a 
high  statistical  incidence  of  decency." 
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Hardy  S.  Williams,  New  Orleans 
Gertrude  Springer  "at  home"  in  the  Survey  booth 

On  the  other  hand,  Wilber  Newsletter,  also  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  denied  that  group  work  as  a  method 
was  any  different  from  case  work;  for  any  social  process 
is  based  on  inter-human  and  inter-group  relationships.  To 
his  mind  social  work,  as  yet  not  completely  a  profession, 
is  rapidly  developing  toward  professionalism.  What  the 
limits  of  that  profession  will  be  is  still  uncertain,  as  the 
tendency  is  to  spread  wider  and  wider  toward  an  over-all 
profession  of  "applied  social  science." 

The  program  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Group  Work  took  its  emphasis  both  from  the  new  de- 
mands of  present-day  living  and  from  some  of  the  more  per- 
manent problems  facing  the  field.  Dr.  Everett  DuVall, 
Joe  R.  Hoffer  of  Philadelphia,  and  Helen  Jeter  of  Wash- 
ington presented  papers  dealing  with  the  need  for  develop- 
ing criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  groups,  group  work 
agencies,  and  communities.  All  stressed  the  continuing 
need  to  maintain  professional  standards  even  though  the 
war  situation  alters  many  of  the  conditions  under  which 
group  work  service  is  offered. 

At  a  meeting  held  with  the  Family  Welfare  Association, 
Helen  Rowe  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Merrill  B.  Conover 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  joint  use  of  case  work  and  group 
work  techniques: 

There  is  no  time  now  for  waste  motion,  duplication,  or  in- 
efficiency. We  must  work  together  and  increasingly  be  aware 


of  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  total  war  psychology,  and  offer 
an  approach  that  is  sound,  efficient  and  effective.  Such  an 
approach  can  be  accomplished  only  by  real  cooperative  efforts 
of  joint  referral  procedures  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
understanding. 

Another  session  considered  the  problem  of  professional 
education  in  group  work,  then  divided  into  four  work- 
shops to  discuss  such  specific  problems  as  those  of  super- 
vision, methods  of  recruiting  leaders,  record  keeping,  and 
methods  of  handling  controversial  issues. 

AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL 

Workers,  Frank  J.  Bruno,  the  new  president  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  March  1942,  page  80],  presented  a  progress 
report  by  the  association's  executive  board,  which  is  pre- 
paring for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  membership: 

(a)  a  general  statement  of  principles. 

(b)  specific   steps    recommended   for    fulfilling   the   as- 
sociation's principles  and  purposes. 

(c)  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  job  of  executive 
secretary  and  the  qualifications  it  requires  to  guide  the 
board  in  its  search  for  and  selection  of  a  new  executive. 

TWO  GROUPS  CONCERNED  THEMSELVES  WITH  THE  MEANS 

by  which  social  workers  might  create  public  demand  for 
desirable  social  legislation,  the  secretaries  of  state  social 
work  conferences,  and  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Coun- 
cil. Benjamin  Youngdahl  of  St.  Louis  suggested  to  the 
former  that  to  help  their  conferences  become  vigorous 
forces  for  social  action  they  must: 

Have  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
state. 

Be  able  to  get  other  people  interested  and  willing  to  work 
for  them. 

Be  able  to  select  the  right  people  for  the  right  jobs. 

Know  the  entire  welfare  program  in  all  its  aspects  and 
understand  rifts  and  trends. 

Know  how  to  stimulate  others  to  action. 

Not  be  afraid  to  be  different. 

Know  how  to  use  showmanship. 

Albert  Deutsch  of  New  York's  PM  told  the  publicity 
council  that  if  social  workers  expected  to  bring  about  needed 
legislation  they  must  bring  "the  facts  of  life"  before  the 
public  at  every  opportune  moment.  Mediums  available  for 
use  are  newspapers — "there's  plenty  of  the  crusading  spirit 
left  today  in  journalists" ;  radio — "scarcely  tapped" ;  spe- 
cial interest  groups — "veterans  organizations,  fraternal  or- 
ders, legislative  committees." 


III.  Bases  for  Post-war  Action 


IN    HIS    PRESIDENTIAL   ADDRESS,    MR.    HARRISON    WAS    HIS 

own  best  spokesman  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  social  work- 
ers along  their  third  front.  Throughout  the  week  sugges- 
tions for  practical  steps  to  be  taken  to  offset  dislocations 
in  the  future  were  rare.  Often,  when  they  did  appear 
they  came  as  postscripts  to  plans  for  meeting  present  needs, 
or  as  hints  of  lasting  values — if,  for,  example  the  OCD 
stimulates  community  organization  on  a  broader  level,  or 
if  rationing  leads  to  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  neces- 
sities. 

But  there  were  repeated  warnings,  not  only  to  prepare 
for  repercussions  when  the  fighting  stops,  but  to  see  to  it 
that  the  post-war  world  is  not  synonymous  with  the  pre- 
war; and  that,  in  Governor  McNutt's  phrase,  we  build 


"a  finer  more  socially  responsible  democracy  than  we  have 
known  in  the  past." 

Thus,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Reymert  of  Illinois,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Applied  Psy- 
chology, defined  morale  as  "the  shape  of  things  to  come  on 
the  basis  of  things  as  they  are." 

This  is  a  war  of  ideas  and  ideologies  and  we  cannot  de- 
pend upon  chance  or  a  happy  Providence  to  give  our  people 
a  vision  of  democracy  as  their  ideal.  .  .  .  That  term  is  not 
restricted  to  a  manner  of  voting.  It  means  concrete  things — 
better  housing,  better  education,  children  healthy  in  mind  and 
body.  Above  all,  it  means  community  effort  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  curtailment  of  special  privilege  groups 
whose  self-interest  not  only  works  counter  to  the  common 
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good  but  sacrifices  it.  It  means  a  national  economy  geared 
to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  the  people  rather  than  to 
certain  self-chosen  segments. 

Moreover,  strands  of  organic  prophecy  ran  through  the 
general  sessions,  the  section  on  social  action,  and  several 
of  the  associate  groups.  These  made  the  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican bent  to  bring  things  down  to  earth  and  build  up  from 
there  with,  as  cellar  levels,  some  of  those  very  sags  in  the 
general  welfare  due  to  the  stresses  of  the  war  itself. 

All  of  Us,  as  Consumers 

LEON  HENDERSON,  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
Price  Administration,  visualized  one  such  base  line.  At 
Friday  night's  general  session  he  gave  not  only  the  dele- 
gates but  a  goodly  number  of  New  Orleans  citizens — and 
the  country  at  large  through  the  press — a  stark  picture  of 
what  they  might  expect  to  happen  to  their  standards  of 
living.  Stressing  that  the  strong  nation  is  the  nation  which 
is  flexible  and  can  adjust,  he  listed  some  of  the  material 
sacrifices  which  the  American  people  will  have  to  make  in 
order  to  win  the  war. 

Not  all  his  words  were  grim.  He  promised  that  the  re- 
ductions in  consumer  goods  necessitated  by  the  transition 
to  a  war  economy  will  be  spread  unevenly:  "Luxuries  will 
be  affected  far  more  than  necessities,  although  even  the  lat- 
ter will  be  curtailed;  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
upper  and  middle  income  brackets  will  be  reduced  much 
more  sharply  than  that  of  the  lower  one  third  of  our  popu- 
lation." He  predicted  that  in  another  year  our  production 
of  consumer  goods  will  be  no  more  than  in  1932 — but  the 
country  will  not,  because  of  that,  be  forced  down  to  a  de- 
pression level  of  living: 

This  time  no  one  need  be  unemployed.  And  this  time  we 
shall  use  our  surpluses  of  food  and  clothing — because  the 
people  will  have  the  money,  yes,  too  much  of  it,  to  pay  for 
their  needs.  And  lastly — by  equitable  rationing,  by  raising 
substandard  wages,  and  by  real  attention  to  that  most  precious 
of  resources,  life  itself,  we  shall  avoid  the  1932  of  unsaintly 
memory. 

Equality  of  sacrifice  is  the  principle,  he  said,  that  will 
govern  economic  policy  in  every  field  for  the.  duration  of 
the  war.  It  underlies  the  general  retail  price  ceiling  which, 
he  held,  must  eventually  be  extended  to  the  farm  products 
excluded  by  statutory  parity  limitation  on  their  control.  It 
underlies  the  national  policy  for  the  stabilization  of  incomes 
which,  unfortunately,  comes  "in  head-on  collision"  with 
"that  proud  freedom,"  collective  bargaining  for  higher 
wages.  "If  I  had  but  one  appeal  to  make  tonight,  I  should 
earnestly  ask  tolerance  and  forebearance  while  these  two 
great  necessities  are  being  satisfactorily  adjusted." 

Granting  that  excessive  incomes  must  be  heavily  taxed 
at  progressive  rates  "to  secure  adequate  contribution  to  the 
common  effort,"  and  maintaining  that  incomes  "at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale"  must  be  raised  to  a  decency  level,  the 
federal  price  administrator  insisted  that  the  bulk  of  wage, 
salary,  and  farm  incomes  must  be  stabilized: 

All  these  policies  and  programs  flow  from  the  curtailment 
of  the  material  standard  of  living  which  we  have  chosen  to 
impose  upon  ourselves  in  order  to  insure  victory  upon  the 
battlefield.  .  .  .  We  have  accepted  the  challenge  of  war.  We 
are  beating  our  autos  into  tanks  and  our  gadgets  into  bombers. 
I  have  the  confidence  we  shall  not  flinch  from  hardship  at 
home  nor  from  reverses  in  the  field. 

Consumers  as  family  units  ran  through  a  well-rounded 


program  of  a  special  committee  on  the  conservation  of 
family  finances  and  resources,  chairman,  Joanna  C.  Col- 
cord. 

There,  too,  the  place  of  consumer  cooperatives  in  farm 
life  was  reviewed  by  Charles  M.  Smith  of  Carrollton,  Ga., 
and  Gerald  B.  Richardson  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. Said  Mr.  Smith:  "While  the  government  has  tried 
one  expedient  after  another  to  get  parity  for  farmers,  the 
farmers  of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  states 
have  secured  better  than  parity,  simply  by  working  together 
in  cooperatives  to  solve  their  common  problems." 

"War  and  After  War  Service  in  Planning"  was  the 
Thursday  evening  theme  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  with  its  president,  Alice  P.  Gannett  of  Cleve- 
land, in  the  chair.  The  speakers  were  Mrs.  John  S.  Pratt 
of  New  Orleans  and  Helen  Hall  of  New  York,  who  dealt 
with  what  has  lain  back  of  household  vicissitudes  as  prices 
have  mounted.  As  a  project  in  consumer  education,  Miss 
Hall  told  of  "Dollars  and  Sense" — a  neighborhood  play 
with  living  newspaper  techniques  and  with  "Inflation" 
finally  "put  in  a  box"  by  a  rally  of  the  whole  cast.  Mrs. 
Geneva  Mathiasen  of  Cleveland  told  of  enlisting  retail 
stores  and  their  windows  in  a  Home  Defense  show. 

The  Health  of  the  Nation 

HEALTH,  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  CASUALTIES  OF  DEFENSE, 
came  up  for  reexamination  before  the  social  action  section 
from  the  vantage  point  of  all  three  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
fronts. 

A  year  and  more  ago,  spotlights  were  turned  on  the 
wretched  conditions  cropping  up  around  Charlestown,  Ind., 
Waynesville,  Mo.,  Childersburg,  Ala.,  and  Stark,  Fla. 
That  their  counterparts  have  still  to  be  reckoned  with  was 
driven  home  by  Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark,  chief  of  the  new  emer- 
gency medical  section  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Take  such  areas  as: 

— Eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  close  to  the  Glenn  L.  Mar- 
tin bomber  plant,  where  the  population  has  doubled,  and 
people  live  "in  shacks,  trailers,  barns  and  chicken  coops — yes, 
actually  forty-three  men  living  in  a  chicken  coop  on  one  farm, 
with  a  polluted  well  for  water  supply  and  with  sewage  run- 
ning in  the  gutters." 

— A  midwestern  industrial  county,  its  population  trebled, 
where  sewage  is  carried  off  by  open  ditches  and  health  moves 
lapse  as  the  few  physicians  are  overwhelmed  in  caring  for  in- 
dividual cases. 

— A  coastal  city  not  far  from  New  Orleans,  where  ship- 
building has  doubled  the  population,  the  single  forty-bed 
hospital  (non-profit)  is  closed  to  all  except  two  physicians; 
and  patients  are  treated  in  overcrowded  homes  or  shipped 
twenty-five  miles  to  other  cities. 

"Are  they  all  so  bad  as  this?"  Dr.  Clark  asked.  "Of 
course  not;  but  there  are  many  worse  ones."  To  date  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  given  its  approval  to  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  for  the  construction  of  206  hos- 
pitals, 96  health  centers,  25  miscellaneous  health  projects, 
and  495  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  projects.  Con- 
struction has  started  in  only  thirty-six  of  these.  The  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  have  made  it  difficult  to  get  priorities. 

Meanwhile,  however,  federally  paid  personnel  have  been 
placed  in  no  less  than  216  critical  defense  areas  and  700- 
odd  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  sanitary  engineers  have 
been  trained  for  public  health  work  in  extra-cantonment 
and  defense  industrial  zones.  Health  and  sanitary  surveys 
have  been  carried  out  in  380  communities;  as  have  special 
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studies  by  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  in  govern- 
ment-owned or  operated  factories.  Cases  of  communicable 
disease  have  been  kept  down  (except  perhaps  for  tuber- 
culosis) ;  so,  too,  the  number  of  deaths  (except  for  indus- 
trial accidents).  There  have  been  no  epidemics  of  any  size; 
»no  statistically  visible  rise  in  deathrates. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Clark  warned  that  "the  picture  is  not 
so  rosy  as  one  might  infer."  Recent  sample  reports  indicate 
that  non-occupational  illness  and  accidents  among  indus- 
trial workers  are  "now  at  levels  never  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded in  the  past  ten  years."  Here  is  his  summary: 

The  situation  is  serious.  It  threatens  to  impede  our  es- 
sential war  production  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  ... 
Housing,  sanitary  and  hospital  facilities  are  widely  inadequate 
and  the  Community  Facilities  Act  has  not  yet  solved  these 
problems.  Local  communities  have  often  neither  the  breadth 
of  vision  nor  the  financial  resources  to  secure  the  projects  they 
need.  Physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  are  short  in  virtually 
all  areas. 

Even  existing  medical  facilities,  Dr.  Clark  pointed  out, 
are  poorly  utilized  because  of  lack  of  organized  means  of 
giving  service  or  of  paying  for  it.  Little  improvement  can 
be  anticipated  until  means  are  found  to  "preserve  in  or 
bring  to"  war  production  areas  minimal  professional  per- 
sonnel; until  "medical  resources  are  organized  to  deliver 
care  in  the  most  effective  and  economical  manner" ;  until 
"ways  are  found  to  speed  construction  of  health  facilities." 

Gaps  and  gains  in  our  pre-war  health  services  and  pros- 
pects for  their  post-war  future  were  analyzed  by  I.  S.  Falk 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.  He  took  as  his  base  line  the  National  Health 
Conference  of  1938  and  as  his  measuring  rod  the  five-point 
program  drawn  up  by  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
which  initiated  it. 


There  were  gains  to  report,  for  example,  through  grants- 
in-aid  for  expanding  public  health,  maternal  and  child 
health  services.  Hospitals  registered  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  have  increased  by  230;  beds  by  200,000. 
And  non-profit  hospitalization  plans  have  reached  the  nine 
million  mark.  Rhode  Island  has  just  adopted  the  pioneer 
state  law  for  cash  sickness  benefit  insurance.  Nonetheless, 
Mr.  Falk's  summary  of  the  four  years  on  our  basic  health 
front  was  that  "Neither  the  program  as  a  whole  nor  any 
substantial  part  of  it  has  been  adopted  or  implemented. 
Social  and  individual  needs  then  recognized  persist,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  aggravated  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  war." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  hailed  new  way-marks  in  the 
President's  budget  message  last  January  and  in  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  underscoring 
the  fact  that  the  President's  recommendation  for  disability 
benefits  departed  from  the  grants-in-aid  pattern.  "It  may 
be  inferred  that  the  administrative  successes  ...  (in  federal 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance)  are  inclining  the  nation 
toward  development  of  a  social  insurance  system  which 
will  be  wide  in  its  coverage,  uniform  in  its  application  and 
broad  in  its  protection." 

Three  Economic  Fronts 

A    KINDRED    SEQUENCE    COULD    BE    TRACED    ALONG    THAT 

great  borderland  where  social  work  encounters  work  and 
livelihood.  Here  there  were  subcellars  to  reckon  with,  mass 
worklessness  in  the  depression  years,  with  its  sequels  in  agri- 
cultural and  then  in  defense  migration  and  in  priorities 
unemployment. 

The  problem  of  total  labor  supply  was  taken  up  before 
the  committee  on  migration  by  William  Haber  of  the' 
University  of  Michigan,  who  pointed  out  the  crisis  values 


HAT  with  tire  rationing,  the  dis- 
tance of  New  Orleans  from  large 
centers  of  population,  the  pressure  of 
emergency  jobs,  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  social  workers  turned  out  for 
this  year's  conference  than  for  last 
year's  at  Atlantic  City.  The  final  reg- 
istration at  New  Orleans  came  to  3,231. 
Though  breakdowns  are  not  not  yet 
available,  it  has  been  estimated  that  a 
large  portion  of  this  included  "new 
members"  from  the  South,  indicating 
that  the  conference's  objective  in  going 
to  New  Orleans  was  realized. 

But  if  Howard  R.  Knight,  confer- 
ence secretary,  Jane  Chandler,  assistant 
secretary,  and  the  rest  of  the  conference 
staff  had  fewer  people  to  handle,  they 
had  no  less  of  a  job  in  making  advance 
arrangements.  Most  of  the  space  in  the 
large  convention  hall  had  been  requisi- 
tioned by  the  army  after  conference 
plans  were  nearly  completed,  so  that  the 
staff  had  had  to  begin  all  over  again  to 
find  an  exhibit  room  and  meeting 
places.  These  were  made  available  by 
various  hotels,  a  hospital,  a  YWCA, 
and  even  a  bottling  works,  so  that  when 
the  conference  got  underway  it  ran,  as 
usual,  "without  a  hitch." 

Altogether   the    conference   scheduled 


Facts  and  Figures 

235  meetings — 6  general  sessions,  84 
section  and  special  committee  meetings, 
145  associate  group  meetings — with  475 
participants.  Because  of  the  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  South  there  were  no 
meal  meetings  this  year. 

At  the  annual  business  session  the 
conference  voted  unanimously  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  time  and 
place  committee  to  hold  the  1943  meet- 
ing in  Cleveland,  May  23-29.  The  ques- 
tion arose,  however,  of  whether  or  not 
wartime  conditions  might  not  make  it 
impossible  to  convene  next  year.  It  was 
suggested  that  if,  as  time  advanced,  this 
appeared  to  be  the  case,  the  confer- 
ence could  be  called  off  by  decision  of 
the  executive  committee,  though  there 
has  been  no  precedent  for  such  action. 
Discussion  from  the  floor,  however,  re- 
vealed a  strong  sentiment  for  holding 
the  conference  in  spite  of  increasing 
difficulties,  because  of  the  importance 
to  social  workers  of  pooling  their  ideas 
for  carrying  on  in  the  emergency. 

Officers  elected  for  1943,  through  the 
mail  balloting  conducted  some  months 
ago,  were  announced  as:  president,  Fred 
K.  Hoehler,  American  Public  Welfare 


Association,  Chicago;  vice-presidents, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Bryan  J.  McEnte- 
gart,  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, New  York;  Elizabeth  Wisner, 
Tulane  University  School  of  Social 
Work,  New  Orleans;  Col.  Archibald  B. 
Young,  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
elected  for  three-year  terms:  Charles 
J.  Birt,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Loula 
Dunn,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Martha  M. 
Eliot,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ruth  Fitz- 
simmons.  Olympia,  Wash.;  Lester  B. 
Granger,  New  York;  Kenneth  L.  M. 
Pray,  Philadelphia;  George  L.  Warren, 
New  York. 

Chairmen  of  the  five  conference  sec- 
tions: social  case  work,  Charlotte  Towle, 
Chicago;  social  group  work,  Charles  E. 
Hendry,  New  York;  community  organ- 
ization, Arthur  Dunham,  Detroit;  social 
action,  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Chicago. 

Nominations  for  1944  were:  presi- 
dent, Elizabeth  Wisner;  vice-presidents, 
Stanley  Davies,  Community  Service  So- 
ciety, New  York;  Louise  Cottrell,  State 
Public  Welfare  Commission,  Portland, 
Ore.;  A.  T.  Jamison,  Connie  Maxwell 
Orphanage,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
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in  "mobility" — in  getting  people  to  necessary  jobs.  He  stood 
out  against  such  barriers  to  free  movement  as  restrictions 
on  unemployment  compensation.  That  too  much  movement 
can  be  inefficient  was  driven  home,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
Ewan  Clague  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Mr.  Clague 
cited  present  methods  of  competitive  bidding  through  "blind 
ads"  that  keep  workers  backing  and  forthing  between  states 
and  communities.  The  United  States  Employment  Service 
has  been  without  authority  to  stop  this  sort  of  practice. 
[For  recent  developments  see  page  190.] 

In  gauging  the  human  impact  of  our  transfers  first  to  a 
war  economy — and  then  to  a  peace  economy — the  social 
action  section,  chairman  John  A.  Fitch  of  New  York,  left 
the  province  of  administration  and  turned  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  for  Robert  K.  Lamb,  staff  director 
for  the  House  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense 
Migration,  and  to  the  labor  movement  for  R.  J.  Thomas, 
president,  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America  (CIO). 

The  Tolan  Committee  director  drew  his  base  line  by 
analyzing  our  "planlessness"  to  date.  He  declared: 

That  we  have  failed  to  gather  "the  basic  information  upon 
which  adequate  progress  reporting  and  successful  forward 
planning  can  operate." 

That  fifty-six  large  firms  still  have  75  percent  of  dollar 
volume  of  all  war  orders,  and  are  themselves  producing 
principally  in  new  plants  into  which  we  have  "poured  billions 
of  dollars  of  critical  materials  and  new  machinery." 

That  smaller  firms  in  the  durable  goods  industries  remain 
largely  "unconverted" ;  and  that  the  luring  of  workers  to 
"areas  of  concentrated  contracts"  is  "pulling  the  props  out 
from  under  hundreds  of  smaller  communities,  especially  in 
the  Middlewest." 

Dr.  Lamb  counseled  that  effective  performance  hangs  on: 

.  .  .  decentralization  of  these  operations  to  the  local  and 
regional  level.  In  this  connection  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we 
can  avoid  following  Mr.  Nelson  in  giving  increasing  weight  to 
the  proposals  of  local  management  and  labor  for  the  ex- 
pediting of  production.  The  war  will  not  be  won  from 
Washington,  but  it  certainly  can  be  lost  there.  .  .  .  Transfer, 
training  and  upgrading  of  labor  require  100  percent  under- 
standing and  cooperation  at  the  local  level.  .  .  .  The  waging  of 
modern  war  by  a  democracy  is  and  must  be  a  cooperative 
undertaking. 

At  another  meeting  of  this  section,  Gerald  Reilly  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  drew  a  more  favorable 
picture.  To  his  mind  the  wages  and  hours  act,  and  our 
existing  or  improvised  agencies  in  the  management-labor 
field,  have  enabled  us  to  cope  with  things  better  than  in 
1917.  The  future  hangs  less  on  formulas  or  machinery  than 
on  willingness  to  cooperate  for  the  sake  of  national  unity. 

There  was  lift  to  the  labor  objectives  the  president  of  the 
auto  workers  put  before  his  listeners:  "Labor  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  post-war  period  need  be  a  period  of  depression, 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  unemployed,  of  Hoovervilles, 
breadlines,  and  bitter  discontent.  We  should  set  our  sights 
for  an  America  that  will  give  its  people  a  better  and  fuller 
life  than  ever  before." 

If  we  are  to  by-pass  a  brief  post-war  boom,  followed  by  a 
desperate  post-war  depression,  Mr.  Thomas  urged  a  thirty- 
hour  week  and  the  creation  of  adequate  purchasing  power. 
As  steps  to  that  end,  he  outlined  a  savings  program ;  up- 
ward readjustment  of  real  wages ;  vacation  pay  in  war 
bonds ;  adequate  unemployment  compensation ;  increased 
soldier's  pay — plus  a  monthly  defense  bond  worth  $25  upon 


maturing  after  the  war.  He  favored  corporate  reserves  for 
post-war  conversion  of  industry  to  peacetime  activities; 
union  security  and  an  effective  labor  movement  "to  see  that 
our  wartime  promises  to  our  military  force  and  our  civilian 
population  are  kept." 

During  conference  week,  Mr.  Fitch  appointed  a  continu- 
ing special  committee  to  run  a  three-year  course.  This  was 
in  line  with  action  taken  by  the  social  action  section  last 
year  at  Atlantic  City,  but  he  had  older  history  in  mirid. 

In  a  sense  the  section  itself  is  the  outgrowth  of  such  a 
committee  appointed  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  in  1909,  which 
for  the  first  time  made  working  conditions  a  regular  charge 
on  the  conference  program.  Three  years  later,  then  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  (president  at  New 
Orleans  in  1920),  the  committee  brought  in  a  series  of  mini- 
mum industrial  standards — with  respect  to  child  labor,  the 
working  day  and  week,  industrial  accidents  and  their  com- 
pensation, unemployment  security. 

This  was  at  Buffalo  in  1912,  where  its  findings  were  en- 
dorsed by  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  in  his  presidential  address. 
The  meeting  at  which  the  report  was  presented  adjourned  as 
a  conference  session.  Thereupon  its  recommendations  were 
subscribed  to  as  individuals  by  participants  identified  with  a 
score  of  national  bodies.  Later  "TR"  lifted  them  fairly 
bodily  as  planks  for  his  Progressive  platform  that  year;  and 
legislative  gains  in  these  fields  in  the  next  two  years  broke 
all  records. 

The  International  Scene 

TURNING  TO  WORLDWIDE  CONCERNS,  THE  CONFERENCE 
hailed  as  its  prophet  of  the  future,  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  re- 
search director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  who  for 
three  years  in  a  row  has  electrified  her  hearers  with  brilliant 
analyses  and  well  grounded  forecasts.  Her  address  at 
Wednesday  evening's  session,  "After  Victory  —  What?" 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  next  issue  of  Survey  Graphic. 
In  this  she  outlined  a  possible  seven-point  program  for  post- 
war collaboration  of  the  United  Nations — stressing  the 
fact  that  events  have  proved  that  many  problems  (such  as 
India)  which  we  once  thought  could  wait  for  a  solution 
until  after  the  war  must  be  solved  at  once.  Though  she 
spoke  in  terms  of  international  relations,  she  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  human  beings  that  make  up  nations: 

We  can  already  predict  that  the  peace  settlement  of  the 
future  will  be  concerned  not  so  much  with  boundaries  and 
political  formulas  or  even  markets,  colonies  and  raw  ma- 
terials, as  with  problems  of  human  welfare.  Until  now, 
human  welfare  has  been  the  forgotten  element  in  the  interna- 
tional equation.  Yet  we  know  that  human  welfare  cannot  be 
assured  merely  by  efficient  economic  organization.  Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  must  also  live  under  conditions 
that  will  assure  the  dignity,  integrity,  and  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual. .  .  .  What  we  need  most  of  all  today  is  not  a  de- 
tailed blueprint  for  a  new  world  organization,  but  a  new 
philosophy  of  relations  between  men  and  between  nations.  .  .  . 

\Ve  must  live  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  concerned  not 
with  what  we  as  individuals  and  nations  can  get  for  ourselves, 
but  with  what  we  can  share  with  others.  Today,  we  are 
pooling  men,  raw  materials,  and  ships  to  win  the  war.  To- 
morrow we  must  learn  to  pool  our  resources  and  our  energies 
for  the  tasks  of  reconstruction.  Once  we  have  learned  to  work 
together  in  liberty  and  brotherhood,  we  shall  not  merely  win 
the  war;  we  shall  also  win  the  peace. 

Her  words  seemed  to  give  larger  meaning  to  all  the  con- 
cerns which  brought  social  workers  together  at  New 
Orleans — to  give  them  a  fresh  sense  of  their  place  in  the 
whole  broad  scheme  of  things. 
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Delaune  for  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

MARK  ETHRIDGE 

FIFTY-THREE  years  ago,  the  South's  foremost  edi- 
tor went  North  to  hail  the  end  of  Reconstruction  and 
to   hold   out   the   South's   first  olive   branch   to  the 
North  since  the  War  between  the  States.  In  a  memorable 
speech,  he  said: 

Far  to  the  South,  Mr.  President  .  .  .  lies  the  fairest  and 
richest  domain  of  this  earth.  ...  Of  the  three  essential  items 
of  all  industries — cotton,  iron,  and  wood — that  region  has  easy 
control.  In  cotton,  a  fixed  monopoly;  in  iron,  proven  suprema- 
cy ;  in  timber,  the  reserve  supply  of  the  Republic.  From  this 
assured  and  permanent  advantage,  against  which  artificial  con- 
ditions cannot  much  longer  prevail,  has  grown  an  amazing 
system  of  industries.  Not  maintained  by  human  contrivance  of 
tariff  or  capital,  afar  off  from  the  fullest  and  cheapest  source 
of  supply,  but  resting  in  divine  assurance,  within  touch  of  field 
and  mine  and  forest,  this  system  of  industries  is  mounting  to 
a  splendor  that  should  dazzle  and  illumine  the  world. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  repeat  today  as  truth  the 
prophecy  that  Henry  Grady  made  fifty  years  ago,  to  say 
that  we  had  taken  the  colorful  heritage  of  our  ancestors 
and  made  it  the  "fairest  and  richest  domain  on  the  earth." 
But  the  sad  truth  is  that  Grady  was  a  better  orator  than  a 
prophet,  even  though  his  premise  was  based  in  truth. 

Although  the  South  is,  by  every  standard  by  which  eco- 
nomic success  and  social  advancement  are  measured,  the 
most  backward  part  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  a  region  with- 
out natural  resources;  on  the  contrary,  the  vast  empire  that 
stretches  from  Washington  to  El  Paso  is  richer  in  climate, 
diversity  of  topography,  and  types  of  soil,  than  any  other 
region  of  the  country.  Within  the  South  are  embraced 
more  than  half  the  land  upon  which  crops  can  be  grown 
without  frost  for  more  than  six  months  of  the  year.  There, 
still,  40  percent  of  all  the  nation's  forests  may  be  found 
above  the  earth ;  and  below  it,  300  minerals,  from  marble 
and  diamonds  to  sulphur  and  silica,  are  mined.  We  supply 
you  with  97  percent  of  all  the  phosphates  America  uses, 
two  thirds  of  all  the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  she  pro- 
duces, and  99  percent  of  the  sulphur.  The  South  has  27 
percent  of  the  nation's  hydroelectric  generating  capacity 

*  This  article  and  the  following  one  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson  are 
condensed  versions  of  their  stimulating  speeches  at  the  National  Conference 
on  the  Progress  and  Problems  of  the  South. 
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and  13  percent  of  all  its  undeveloped  water  power.  As 
poor  as  man  has  made  it,  the  South  is  yet  rich  with  the 
gifts  of  nature. 

But  I  should  not  be  fair  with  you  if  I  did  not  say  that 
we  of  the  South,  and  you  of  the  North,  as  part  of  this 
nation  and  as  trustees  and  beneficiaries  of  its  natural  bless- 
ings, have  failed  miserably  in  the  development  of  the  fine 
civilization  of  which  the  southern  states  are  capable.  The 
combined  follies  of  both  of  us,  you  of  the  North  in  the 
exercise  of  your  political  and  economic  power,  and  we  in 
our  stubborn,  even  romantic,  attachment  to  the  production 
of  cotton  and  the  cultivation  of  our  outworn  loyalties,  have 
defeated  the  early  ideals  of  this  nation.  It  is  significant  of 
what  has  happened  to  our  rich  earth  that  with  more  than 
a  third  of  the  country's  good  farming  land,  the  South  has 
61  percent  of  all  the  land  badly  damaged  by  erosion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  National  Emergency  Council, 
a  tract  of  land  as  big  as  South  Carolina  has  been  washed 
away  and  another  area  the  size  of  Oklahoma  and  Alabama 
has  been  as  badly  damaged.  More  than  $300,000,000 
worth  of  our  top  soil  is  being 'washed  away  every  year — 
the  harvest  of  improper  and  too  intensive  cultivation. 

Our  folly  and  your  policy  have  been  responsible  for  put- 
ting us  on  a  standard  of  living  considerably  below  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country;  they  have  also  largely  stripped  us 
of  our  resources  and  of  our  capital. 

Although  beneath  our  feet  lies  the  wealth  of  300  min- 
erals, they  are  largely  lost  to  us.  We  receive  from  them 
the  day  wages  of  a  largely  exploited  labor  class  which  digs 
them  out  of  the  ground.  Almost  all  of  them  are  processed 
elsewhere.  Where  we  do  have  factories,  most  of  them  are 
owned  by  outside  interests,  particularly  in  the  Deep 
South.  All  the  major  utilities  companies  which  furnish  us 
with  heat  and  light  are  owned  or  controlled  outside  of  the 
South.  Almost  all  our  means  of  transportation — our  major 
railroads,  street  railroads,  shipping  lines,  and  bus  and  truck 
lines — are  owned  outside  the  South. 

We  have  in  the  South  almost  every  element  that  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  but  only  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  brought  us  manufacturers  of  finished  aluminum. 
We  pipe  our  crude  oil  to  refineries  in  the  Middlewest  and 
the  East.  We  ship  most  of  our  crude  iron  ore  to  eastern 
plants  to  be  processed,  because  it  is  too  costly,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  to  process  it  in  the  South  and  ship  it  out. 
Although  we  have  all  important  deposits  of  zinc  ore  in  the 
United  States,  our  ore  is  shipped  to  the  North  and  manu- 
factured and  shipped  back  to  us. 

Naturally,  there  must  be  some  explanation  for  the  un- 
healthy picture  which  I  have  painted.  There  is  a  definite 
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tapestry  that  emerges  from  the  150  years  of  political  and 
economic  history  of  the  South.  Without  seeing  it,  you 
cannot  know  the  South.  It  is  not  unrelated  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  rest  of  the  world  now. 

For  whatever  reasons  our  ancestors  came  to  this  country, 
England's  purpose  in  encouraging  them  was  that  it  fitted 
into  her  mercantile  policy.  She  wanted  colonies  to  furnish 
her  raw  materials.  She  deliberately  discouraged,  as  she  has 
since  discouraged  in  Burma  and  India,  any  manufacture  in 
the  colonies.  Because  of  its  climate  and  its  slaves,  the  South 
fitted  ideally  into  that  scheme. 

The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  gave  great  impetus  to 
the  South's  agricultural  economy.  After  the  war  of  1812, 
the  North  and  East,  to  protect  their  economic  and  political 
status,  passed  the  first  tariff  acts.  In  the  Forties,  when  a 
great  panic  swept  the  country,  when  cotton  farmers  with 
the  proceeds  of  five-cent  cotton  were  trying  to  buy  goods 
whose  price  had  been  run  up  by  tariffs,  the  South  realized 
what  was  happening  to  her.  The  Civil  War  did  not  ruin 
the  South ;  even  in  the  decade  before  it,  the  South  had  been 
borrowing  heavily  from  the  North.  The  North  was  in 
possession  of  the  capital  and  the  credit  reserves  of  the  na- 
tion before  the  Fifties  arrived. 

AT    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    ClVIL    WAR    FIVE    AND    A    HALF 

million  white  people  faced  four  million  Negroes.  The  white 
man  had  land,  nothing  else.  The  Negro  had  his  freedom  and 
nothing  else.  The  southern  white  man  and  the  southern 
Negro  evolved,  out  of  their  poverty,  the  barter  system  that 
has  come  to  be  the  sharecropper,  tenant  farmer,  and  fur- 
nishing system  of  the  South.  It  was  a  scheme  that  served 
its  purpose  in  its  day,  but  I  say  without  reservation  that  the 
system  has  been  an  unmitigated  curse  for  at  least  three 
decades. 

But  you  must  not  delude  yourselves  into  thinking  that 
cotton  has  been  our  chief  export.  The  skilled  men  we  have 
sent  you  run  many  of  your  machines,  direct  some  of  the 
biggest  banks,  the  biggest  newspapers,  and  the  biggest  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  the  East.  But  not  even  brains  has  been 
our  biggest  export;  we  have  sent  to  you  in  the  northern 
cities  in  twenty  years  four  million  people  and,  along  with 
them,  a  big  crop  of  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  undernourished 
and  educationally  backward  children,  and  a  race  problem 
you  have  solved  no  better  than  we.  And  for  all  that,  you 
who  live  outside  the  South  must  take  much  of  the  blame. 

The  South  chose  agriculture;  the  South  chose  cotton. 
Those  were  all  her  choices,  and  they  represent  so  much  of 
economic  misery,  so  much  of  physical  suffering,  so  much 
of  political  lost  causes  to  her,  that  she  is  almost  psycho- 
pathic even  in  defense  of  her  mistakes.  She  has  been  foolish 
and  she  persists  in  her  right  to  be  foolish.  But  she  did  not 
choose  some  of  the  instruments  of  her  economic  oppression 
which  have  been  put  upon  her. 

Our  brothers  of  the  North  forged  the  shackles  of  tariffs 
and  freight  rate  discrimination  which  have  been  so  dis- 
astrous to  her.  Our  farmers  engaged  in  a  speculative  busi- 
ness resting  largely  upon  exports.  They  were  dependent, 
upon  the  one  hand,  on  prices  which  were  determined  by 
mercurial  changes  in  economic  and  political  conditions.  On 
the  other,  they  bought  their  tools,  clothes,  food,  in  a 
greedily  protected  market.  Such  a  situation  was  bound  to 
bring  an  economic  unbalance  between  one  section  that  is 
industrial  and  one  that  is  agricultural,  with  inevitable 
draining  of  the  latter. 

An  even  more  disastrous  part  of  the  tariff  policy  which 


America  followed  was  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  world- 
wide pattern  of  intense  nationalism  that  encouraged  the 
rise  of  Hitler,  gave  strength  to  the  "have-not"  argument, 
was  a  provocative  of  the  war  and,  consequently,  the  de- 
struction of  the  foreign  markets  upon  which  the  South 
largely  lived. 

THERE  ARE  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  TO  THINK  THAT  THE  SOUTH 
is  developing  industrially  to  the  point  that  she  is  gaining 
percentage-wise  in  the  value  of  her  manufactured  products. 
I  know  no  figure  to  support  that.  It  is  true  that  the  kraft 
paper  industry  is  a  great  and  growing  business;  it  is  true 
that  war  necessity  has  brought  us  aluminum  and  other 
manufactures,  such  as  plane  plants,  shipyards,  and  syn- 
thetic rubber  factories.  It  is  true  that  the  TVA  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  in  industrial  research  and  in  development 
of  its  territory.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  dis- 
parity between  northern  and  southern  industry  has  been 
increased  by  the  war.  I  see,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
war  babies,  a  worse  industrial  situation  and  greater  dis- 
tress if  we  are  left  to  our  own  resources. 

We  can  never  develop  industrially  as  long  as  the  freight 
rate  structure  is  what  it  is.  The  freight  rate  structure  is 
designed  to  draw  our  materials  out  of  the  South,  for  man- 
ufacture in  the  East,  and  conversely,  to  prevent  manufac- 
ture into  finished  products  in  the  South.  That  has  been 
possible  through  the  so-called  "regional"  freight  rates,  now 
under  study  by  direct  resolution  of  Congress.  Thus  the 
eastern  roads  have  been  able  to  control  southern  manu- 
facture and  protect,  so  they  say,  the  manufacturers  along 
their  lines. 

How  well  they  have  done  it  I  can  illustrate.  It  is  449 
miles  from  Atlanta  to  Louisville  and  852  miles  from  New 
York  to  Louisville.  Yet,  the  New  York  manufacturer  can 
ship  100  pounds  of  finished  goods  to  Louisville  for  two 
cents  less  than  the  Atlanta  manufacturer,  although  he  is 
twice  as  far  away. 

On  cotton  in  bales,  rates  from  the  South  to  the  East 
are  the  same  as  rates  in  the  East.  But  on  unfinished  cotton 
fabrics,  the  crudest  form,  the  rates  are  10  percent  higher 
when  the  goods  move  from  the  South  into  the  East.  If  we 
bleach  the  fabric,  the  differential  becomes  11  percent;  if  we 
process  it  into  oilcloth,  the  disparity  is  54  percent. 

Rates  on  pig  iron  from  the  South  to  the  East  are  one 
percent  lower  than  those  within  the  East — again  because 
the  East  wants  the  raw  product — but  when  southern  pig 
iron  is  made  into  steel  plates,  the  penalty  is  a  27  percent 
increase  in  freight  rates;  if  it  goes  into  a  tractor  in  the 
South,  the  difference  is  40  percent,  and  if  it  goes  into  a  hand 
tool,  the  penalty  against  us  is  51  percent. 

Most  of  the  ceramic  clay  America  uses  comes  from  the 
South.  As  long  as  it  is  raw  clay,  it  is  allowed  to  move  into 
the  East  at  5  percent  below  the  southern  rate.  But  if  we 
make  it  into  plumber's  goods,  we  are  penalized  37  percent; 
if  we  make  it  into  pottery  or  chinaware  in  a  factory  along- 
side the  clay  pits,  we  are  penalized  55  percent.  Conse- 
quently, we  ship  our  raw  clay  to  Fostoria  or  Steubenville 
and  buy  it  back,  plus  two  freight  hauls,  when  it  is  manu- 
factured. 

There  can  never  be  a  real  attack  on  the  fundamental 
poverty  of  this  section  so  long  as  it  suffers  the  injustice  of 
having  its  rich  natural  resources  hauled  out  for  manufac- 
ture elsewhere.  'Consider  our  situation  alongside  that  of 
Venezuela,  whose  oil  we  take  out  of  the  earth  and  refine 
elsewhere;  or  Malaya,  whose  crude  rubber  England  took 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


to  her  isles  for  manufacture ;  or  Bolivia,  whose  tin  went 
as  ore  to  England  for  manufacture.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  low  wage  scales,  but  they  will  never  be 
much  better  in  the  South  until  the  South  is  able  to  convert 
its  own  raw  materials  into  finished  goods. 

In  blaming  others  for  some  of  our  ills,  I  have  no  defense 
for  Ku  Klux  Klans,  lynchings,  floggings  of  union  or- 
ganizers, grandfather  clauses,  violations  of  civil  rights  un- 
der any  guise,  employers  who  magnify  the  narrow  differen- 
tials between  southern  and  northern  living  costs.  I  admit 
that  we  are  highest  in  homicides,  tenancy,  illiteracy,  soil 
and  human  erosion,  and  lowest  in  income,  health,  and  edu- 
cation. I  admit,  moreover,  that  we  do  not  have  and  will 
not  have  full  democracy  in  the  South  as  long  as  we  have 
those  things. 

But  it  is  time  for  all  of  us,  if  we  are  to  be  a  united  peo- 
ple, to  understand  that  there  is  no  democracy,  except  on  the 
tongues  of  Fourth  of  July  orators,  that  is  not  based  in  eco- 
nomic justice  as  well  as  civil  rights.  Too  many  people 
write  the  South  off  as  a  backward  section  stewing  in  its 
own  juices  because  it  is  too  lazy  or  too  apathetic  to  get 


away  from  a  feudal  agricultural  system.  That  is  a  super- 
ficial attitude,  no  doubt  easy  on  the  consciences  of  people 
who  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  shaping  our  civilization. 
The  South  has  its  faults,  its  prejudices,  and  its  mistakes, 
but  it  must  be  regarded  for  what  it  is — a  national  problem, 
the  product  in  large  measure  of  national  policy  and  eastern 
exploitation. 

It  does  not  have  the  resources  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
that  exploitation  until  the  real  owners  of  this  section,  north- 
ern investors  in  insurance  and  mortgage  companies;  stock- 
holders in  the  railroads,  public  utilities,  factories,  mines, 
and  mercantile  establishments,  are  ready  to  plough  back 
some  of  the  capital  they  have  drained  off.  A  tax  base  which 
rests  on  exhausted  land  will  never  yield  enough  to  educate 
our  children  or  kill  the  mosquito  which  afflicts  2,000,000 
of  our  people  with  malaria.  We  can  never  break  a  feudal 
political  system  that  deprives  too  many  of  even  the  right 
to  protest,  unless  the  federal  government  forces  the  repeal 
of  the  poll  tax.  We  can  never  become  what  Grady  en- 
visioned until  the  national  conscience  becomes  as  aware  of 
injustices  inside  our  borders  as  it  is  of  those  outside. 


Human  Resources 

Iin  the  South 
By  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON 

Director,  Department  of  Social  Sciences,  Fisk   University 


E'OK  at  the  map  of  the  South.  The  eastern  rim 
stretching  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  bordered  by 
the  Piedmont  Crescent,  is  the  textile  mill  country 
and  the  country  of  many  landless,  propertyless  whites.  The 
area  grows  and  manufactures  85  percent  of  the  tobacco 
consumed  in  America,  and  has  drawn  the  textile  industry 
from  New  England. 

The  present  cotton  kingdom  includes  the  rich  alluvial 
delta  stretches  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  and  the  newer 
and  still  fertile  areas  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  as  well  as 
the  exhausted  lands  of  the  Southeast.  This  culture  is 
marked  by  a  type  of  single  crop  agriculture,  a  vast  Negro 
population,  in  some  counties  constituting  as  much  as  90 
percent  of  the  population,  a  large  and  still  growing  white 
tenant  class,  a  plantation  organization,  a  rigid  routine  of 
life,  and  a  low  level  of  living  for  more  than  half  of  its  ten 
million  producers  of  cotton. 

If  we  are  to  complete  the  varied  picture  of  the  South, 
there  are  the  southern  highlanders  who  live  in  the  great 
Appalachian  chain  from  Kentucky  to  Birmingham  on  the 
western  prong,  and  from  Maryland  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
on  the  East.  The  area  is  a  stronghold  of  fundamentalism, 
rugged  individualism  and,  not  infrequently,  violence.  Few 
Negroes  are  tolerated  here.  Finally,  there  is  Texas,  neigh- 
bor to  Mexico  and  sharing  its  population.  Here  is  a  state 
capable  of  producing  all  the  cotton  this  country  needs  and 
much  of  its  oil,  but  lacking  the  plantation  structure. 

The  thirteen  southern  states  have  the  most  heavily  con- 
gested rural  populations  of  any  section  in  the  country.  The 
section  has  more  births  and  more  living  children  per  family 
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than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  size  of  families  is 
actually  increasing  in  some  areas.  These  are  precious  human 
resources  that  deserve  protection.  One  result  of  the  popu- 
lation-economic deadlock  is  a  waste  of  earning  power  and 
of  potential  social  well-being,  more  serious  even  than  the 
waste  of  the  soil.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results. 

The  average  income  of  southern  rural  people  in  pros- 
perous times  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  income  of  farmers 
elsewhere.  In  1929  it  was  $186,  as  compared  with  $528. 
If  tenants  alone — the  most  numerous  class — are  considered, 
the  annual  cash  incomes  are  much  less,  averaging  about  $73 
for  tenants  and  $38  for  sharecroppers. 

In  industry,  the  average  annual  wage  is  $865,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,219  in  other  sections.  The  difference  between 
living  costs,  North  and  South,  amounts  to  a  bare  3.5  per- 
cent. The  real  difference  is  in  the  proportions  of  the  people 
who  are  able  to  maintain  a  decent  standard.  The  great 
majority  of  the  South's  population  falls  below  it. 

Such  marginal  living  reflects  itself  in  numerous  deficien- 
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cies — physical  and  social.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
example  is  in  the  diseases  due  to  dietary  deficiency.  For  the 
southern  farm  family,  custom  and  tradition,  fashioned 
around  the  demands  of  the  plantation  system,  control 
dietary  habits  with  a  rigid  restriction  to  a  few  unbalanced 
items — corn,  salt  pork,  molasses,  grits,  and  sometimes  eggs. 

Studies  of  gainfully  employed  non-relief  workers  in  ten 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  South  show  that  less  than  two 
thirds  spend  enough  money  to  buy  "an  adequate  diet  at 
minimum  cost,"  as  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  pellagra,  influenza, 
childbirth,  infant  mortality,  the  South  leads,  even  with  the 
Negro  population  separated.  The  mortality  rate  for  the 
Negro  population  from  diseases  controllable  by  a  better 
economic  situation,  education,  and  public  health  measures 
is  from  two  to  four  times  as  high  as  for  the  whites. 

Hookworm  is  a  southern  disease  associated  with  the  low 
income  groups,  soil  pollution,  sanitary  customs  and  lack  of 
shoes.  When  this  disease  was  attacked  as  a  public  health 
problem,  studies  showed  that  in  some  counties  the  infection 
rates  were  as  high  as  99.3  percent.  Malaria,  associated  with 
swampy  areas,  lack  of  screens,  and  polluted  water,  is  widely 
distributed. 

THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  SOUTH  IS  APPARENT  IN  ITS  HOUSING 

and  its  schools.  According  to  the  1930  Census  of  Agriculture, 
half  of  all  farm  dwellings  in  the  South  are  valued  at  less 
than  $500.  A  special  study  of  sample  counties  in  Texas, 
South  Carolina,  and  Arkansas  in  1930  showed  an  average 
value  of  owners'  houses  as  $975  and  tenant  houses  as  $352. 
A  large  percentage  of  tenant  houses  in  the  South  falls  be- 
low $200  in  value.  The  value  of  Negro  dwellings  was  so 
low  as  to  bring  down  the  general  average  seriously.  It  is 
estimated  that  4,000,000  southern  families  (one  half  the 
total)  should  be  re-housed. 

The  national  average  of  wealth  per  child  of  school  age 
(5-17)  is  $10,200,  as  compared  with  the  South's  $4,900. 
The  national  average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  1930  was 
$99,  as  compared  with  $44.31  in  the  South  for  whites  and 
$12.57  for  Negroes.  Negro  children  of  the  South  get  one 
fifteenth  of  the  American  average.  The  same  disparities 
exist  for  school  buildings  and  teachers'  salaries.  Illiteracy 
is  higher  in  the  South  than  in  any  other  section — 8.3  per- 
cent in  1930,  as  compared  with  1.9  percent  in  the  North 
Central  States.  For  the  Negroes  in  the  South  it  was  19.7. 
In  addition  to  low  income,  the  section  is  burdened  with  a 
dual  school  system.  Even  taking  into  account  the  bolstering 
of  white  education  at  the  expense  of  Negro  children,  this 
does  not  balance  the  books  for  the  white  South. 

The  most  serious  relief  areas  in  the  country  are  the  Ap- 
palachians, Ozarks,  and  the  eastern  cotton  belt.  The  study 
of  "Six  Rural  Problem  Areas"  by  the  Research  Division  of 
the  FERA  classified  about  31  percent  of  the  white  and  17 
percent  of  the  Negro  relief  families  as  unlikely  prospects 
for  rehabilitation;  20  percent  of  the  white  and  39  percent 
of  the  Negro  relief  families  as  incapable  of  becoming  self- 
supporting. 

There  probably  would  be  a  different  view  of  the  status 
and  prospects  of  the  South  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence 
and  traditional  role  of  the  Negro  in  the  region.  The  Negro 
is  less  than  a  third  of  the  population  and  his  proportions 
are  declining.  The  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  relationship 
is  that  the  coexistence  of  a  Negro  population  and  poverty 
has  been  regarded  as  having  an  inescapable  cause  and  effect 


relationship.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  true.  Some 
of  the  poorest  sections  of  the  South  are  those  in  which  few 
or  no  Negroes  live,  as  in  the  Appalachians  and  the  Ozarks. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  richest  areas  in  the  South  are  those 
in  which  Negroes  live,  but  the  Negroes  are  poor.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  economic  lag  of  the  region  seems  to  be  not 
the  presence  of  the  Negro  population,  but  the  traditional 
social  and  economic  status  of  this  group.  It  is  now  becom- 
ing somewhat  clearer  that  there  can  be  no  important  change 
in  either  the  economics  or  the  general  culture  of  the  region 
without  a  revision  of  the  role  of  the  Negro  population  in 
the  total  economy  of  the  South. 

The  South  has  had,  in  its  regional  competition  with  other 
regions,  several  distinct  handicaps.  Thus  it  has  been  basic- 
ally an  agricultural  region  competing  with  the  more  flexi- 
ble, acquisitive  and  dynamic  industrial  and  urban  pattern 
of  the  North.  But  the  strongest  claim  of  the  agricultural 
South  for  national  support  is  in  the  fact  that  it  alone  pro- 
duces the  one  precious  product  no  longer  importable  from 
Europe,  that  is,  population.  The  South  is,  as  Guy  Johnson 
calls  it,  the  "seed  bed"  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  only  section 
that  reproduces  itself  and  gives  its  surplus,  through  migra- 
tion, to  the  rest  of  the  nation  that  can  apparently  no 
longer  sustain  its  numbers. 

The  southern  states  have  28  percent  (about  a  fourth)  of 
the  nation's  population  but  produce  33  percent  (about  a 
third)  of  the  children,  and  nearly  half  of  the  total  national 
increase.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  poorest  section  in  the 
country,  with  lowest  incomes,  and  lowest  per  capita  wealth. 
The  greatest  rates  of  population  increase  were  in  the  poorest 
land  areas. 

A  significant  feature  of  this  population  maladjustment 
is  in  the  uneven  burden  of  support  laid  upon  the  South. 
It  has  the  largest  proportions  not  only  of  children  but  of 
old  people,  both  of  which  groups  are  essentially  non-pro- 
ductive. The  active  and  productive  ages  are  drained  off  to 
other  areas. 

A  second  handicap  of  the  South  is  its  conservatism — a 
conservatism  about  its  social  philosophies  and  measures  as 
well  as  its  economics. 

THE  SOUTH'S  FUTURE  is  BY  NO  MEANS  UNPROMISING, 
and  some  of  the  indications  appear  in  the  following  trends : 
increased  industrial  development  for  the  absorption  of  the 
surplus  population;  increased  subsistence  agriculture;  birth 
control ;  rehabilitation  of  farm  families  through  loans  and 
guidance;  population  redistribution. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  population  maladjust- 
ment of  the  South  is  due  to  too  many  people  or  to  inade- 
quate development  of  resources.  However,  the  attention 
of  the  area  is  now  seriously  directed  toward  drawing  in 
more  industries.  Industry  is  now  moving  South  as  the  next 
logical  new  area  for  development.  The  war  industries 
settling  in  the  South  are  both  affecting  and  demanding 
more  skills,  and  will  leave  a  valuable  deposit.  The  des- 
perateness  of  the  need  for  industries,  however,  has  not  in- 
frequently led  to  excesses  which  in  the  end  can  do  labor 
itself  more  harm  than  good.  One  student  of  the  problem 
refers  to  these  industries  as  "the  new  carpet-baggers,"  the 
manufacturers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  South's 
population  predicament  to  come  in  and  benefit  from  the 
cheap  and  docile  labor. 

The  prospect  for  employment  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
tense study  over  the  past  five  years.  The  most  hopeful  indi- 
cations are  the  prospect  of  increasing  demand  for  non-food 
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products  of  the  farm  for  industrial  purposes.  Cornstalks, 
straw,  and  other  fibrous  materials  can  now  be  made  into 
paper.  The  southern  states  already  are  growing  200,000,- 
000  cords  of  pine  annually,  to  be  used  not  only  for  paper 
but  for  cellulose. 

The  second  corrective  of  subsistence  agriculture  is  sug- 
gested in  the  need  for  more  actual  food  products  in  the 
South.  Not  only  is  there  a  spread  of  self-sufficing  family 
farming,  but  it  will  be  noted  over  the  years  that  the  South 
is  learning  to  produce  other  smaller  staples.  Thus,  pecans, 
while  native  to  the  South,  formerly  grew  wild  and  only 
recently  have  been  cultivated  and  become  an  important 
agricultural  product. 

Birth  control  as  a  measure  of  population  regulation  is 
slowly  gaining  popular  support.  With  the  increase  of  liter- 
acy and  sophistication  it  is  observed  to  be  having  effect  in 
the  cities.  The  highest  birthrates  are  still  in  the  lowest  in- 
come groups. 

Rehabilitation  through  loans  and  guidance  is  being  at- 
tempted through  the  Farm  Security  Administration  which 
has  had  pronounced  success  in  dealing  with  some  half-mil- 
lion or  more  of  the  marginal  farm  workers. 

General  population  redistribution  finds  perhaps  its  best 
proposal  in  the  one  made  by  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  who  looks 
to  the  village  as  the  surest  means  of  preserving  a  balance 
between  population  and  resources.  In  villages,  the  cost  of 
living  is  less  than  in  cities;  schools  and  other  institutions 
are  better  than  in  rural  areas.  There  are  better  provisions 
for  the  older  population  and  the  aged.  So  far  as  employment 
is  concerned,  the  village  can  check  the  flow  of  billions  of 
dollars  annually  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  city.  Part  time 
farming  can  develop  more  rapidly.  Above  all,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  likely  means  of  restoring  the  population  age  struc- 
ture and  of  checking  the  present  unwholesome  and  menac- 
ing imbalance  which  holds  so  definite  a  threat  for  the 
future. 

The  most  spectacular  demonstration  of  natural  and 
human  conservation  is  the  ambitious  program  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  Here  the  power  resources  of  the 
South's  abundant  water  supply  are  converted  to  social  use, 
land  is  carefully  classified,  submarginal  and  forest  lands 
are  taken  under  the  government  and  converted  to  water- 
shed protection  and  recreation,  and  the  populations  on  mar- 
ginal acres  are  being  resettled.  The  program  further  con- 
templates decentralizing  industry  and  the  creation  of  new 
industrial  centers  to  increase  the  marginal  incomes  of  the 
people  and  control  exploitation  both  of  land  and  of  people. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  of  the  region's  advanced 
thinkers  and  social  planners  visualize  improvements.  To  be 
really  effective,  the  needs  and  desire  for  change  must  be  a 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  the  common  people.  Let  us 
consider  some  factors  which  operate  to  stir  that  desire. 

1.  The  Extension  of  Suffrage.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
educational  devices  is  the  ballot  itself.  In  the  present  South 
there  is  limited  political  expression,  since  ten  states  restrict 
the  right  of  suffrage  through  the  poll  tax,  property  quali- 
fications, and  direct  racial  discrimination  in  registration. 
In  the  1936  elections  the  percentages  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion, of  voting  age,  voting  were:  20.4  in  Alabama;  18.5  in 
Arkansas;  37.8  in  Florida;  19.6  in  Georgia;  16.2  in  Mis- 
sissippi; 14.1  in  South  Carolina;  33.5  in  Tennessee;  26.2 
in  Texas;  and  25.7  in  Virginia.  These  states  can  be  com- 
pared with  West  Virginia,  without  the  poll  tax,  in  which 
92.1  percent  of  the  adult  population  voted. 


2.  Cooperative  Enterprises.  Cooperative  production,  mar- 
keting, and  purchasing  for  consumption  are  the  poor  man's 
most  effective  economic  weapons  and,  like  the  vote,  offer  an- 
other form  of  educational  experience.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  in  the  South  has  demonstrated  that  simple 
educational  measures  and  intelligent  cooperation  in  produc- 
tion can  double  the  net  worth  of  farms  within  three  years. 

3.  Labor  Organization.  The  reasons  back  of  the  rejection 
of  labor  organization  in  the  South  have  been  related  to  the 
economic  lag  and  to  economic  insecurity  in  general.  Here, 
again,  is  a  useful  educational  as  well  as  economic  device, 
although,  as  has  been  more  than  once  demonstrated,  it  still 
is  capable  of  abuse.  The  gains  of  labor  in  the  region  have 
been  in  some  measure  offset  by  the  continuing  of  the  racial 
exclusion  policy,  which  is  ultimately  as  destructive  to  the 
ends  of  labor  as  it  is  to  the  profits  of  industry. 

4.  Folk  Education.  An  effective  folk  education  can  help  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  low  level  of  schooling  in  adults 
and  the  present-day  requirements  for  easy  and  active  liter- 
acy. It  has  been  one  of  the  most  dangerous  myths  of  the 
past  that  limiting  the  education  of  Negroes,  and  paying 
them  low  wages,  kept  them  useful.  There  are  few  jobs  in 
any  advanced  society  that  can  be  done  as  well  by  ignorant 
as  by  intelligent  persons.  Even  the  army  is  discovering  that 
simply  dumb  obedience  and  response  to  discipline  cannot 
make  either  good  soldiers  or  good  workers  in  the  kind  of 
emergencies  that  an  army  faces.  Like  our  modern  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  society,  the  army  is  a  mechanized  and 
complex  organization. 

5.  General  Education.  A  state  or  region  that  genuinely  de- 
sires to  lift  the  cultural  and  educational  level  of  its  people 
will  follow  just  the  opposite  of  the  present  practice.  Instead 
of  limiting  the  educational  facilities  of  the  backward  ele- 
ments, it  would,  proportionately,  provide  more  for  them 
than  for  those  in  better  circumstances,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  require  more  to  overcome  their  backwardness.  In 
order  to   accomplish   any   measure   of  such   readjustment, 
some  type  of  equalization  will  have  to  be  devised  that  will 
reduce  the  present  disparities  between  rich  and  poor  regions 
and  between  white  and  Negro  populations. 

6.  Consumer  Education.  This  is  a  type  of  adult  education 
that  is  just  being  recognized  by  the  nation  as  a  whole.  An 
example  of  one  value  is  the  present  concern  about  nutrition, 
diet  and  health.  For  even  with  adequate  funds  it  has  been 
revealed   that  ignorance  can  take  a  serious  toll,  both  of 
health  and  of  economic  resources. 

7.  Social  Legislation.   The  South  is  relaxing  with  respect 
to  programs  of  social  legislation  designed  to  improve  the 
security  of  the  workers  and  the  people  generally.  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina  are  states  that  have  made 
some  advances  in  the  revision  of  archaic  farm  tenancy  laws. 
Child  protection  in  southern  courts,  institutions,   and  in- 
dustry, lags  far  behind  the  nation.  The  labor  laws  of  the 
southern   states  still   permit   measures  of   exploitation  by 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  such  laws. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact,  however,  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  very  desire  for  change  is  the  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  present  racial  positions  in  the  area.  Yet,  unless  this 
is  done  there  can  be  no  new  social  order  in  the  direction  and 
spirit  of  the  world  ferment  for  a  democratic  society.  This 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  justice  for  the  underdog,  but 
a  requirement  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation. 
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Children  of  the  Americas 

By  ELISABETH  SHIRLEY  ENOCHS 

Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


WHEN  the  First  Pan  American  Child  Congress, 
attended  by  unofficial  delegates  of  fifteen  Amer- 
ican nations  met  in  Argentina  in  1916  at  the  in- 
vitation of  a  group  of  socially-minded  individuals,  arid 
without  sponsorship  of  government,  it  was  described  in 
The  Survey  as  "the  first  step  toward  the  national  inter- 
change of  ideas  which,  if  properly  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported, will  result  ultimately  in  the  formulation  of  Amer- 
ica's international  ideals  of  childhood  and  its  rights." 

Fulfilling  the  twenty-six-year-old  prophecy,  the  Eighth 
Pan  American  Child  Congress,  before  adjournment  in 
Washington  on  May  9,  adopted  far-reaching  recommenda- 
tions for  the  protection  of  children  in  wartime  and  wit- 
nessed the  signing  by  official  delegates  of  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics  of  a  formal  Declaration  of  Opportuni- 
ties for  Children,  through  which  the  Congress  signified  its 
intention  "to  restate  and  reaffirm  the  objectives  of  the 
Americas  for  their  children  and  to  insure  that  those  ob- 
jectives have  a  primary  place  in  the  planning  for  that  just 
and  lasting  peace  to  which  the  nations  of  the  Americas  look 
forward." 

The  signing  of  the  Declaration,  and  of  the  Final  Act — 
the  official  record  of  the  resolutions  and  recommendations 
— both  written  in  the  four  official  languages  of  the  Con- 
gress (English,  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese)  came  at 
the  end  of  a  week  of  hard  work  during  which  delegates  at- 
tended general  sessions  and  committee  meetings  night  and 
day.  At  the  preliminary  session  of  official  delegates  on  May 
2,  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  and  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Congress.  Presiding  at  all  general  and  formal  ses- 
sions, and  participating  actively  in  committee  meetings, 
Miss  Lenroot  won  acclaim  for  her  ability  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

The  formal  opening  session  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
May  2  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  delegates,  most  of  whom  had  just  arrived  by 
air  from  all  points  of  the  continent,  were  welcomed  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Breckinridge  Long,  who  read  a  personal  message  to  the 
Congress  from  President  Roosevelt.  A  response  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  Americas  by 
the  chairman  of  the  delegation  from  the  country  which 
last  entertained  the  Congress.  This  was  Dr.  Mathilde 
Rodriguez  Cabo  of  Mexico,  whose  delegation  was  the 
largest  sent  by  any  country,  and  who  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  woman  to  head  a  delegation  from  any 
of  the  other  American  Republics  to  a  Child  Congress. 

It  was  significant  that  the  directors  of  the  three  Pan 
American  entities  whose  work  is  important  to  inter- 
American  cooperation  in  matters  pertaining  to  child  wel- 
fare were  present  at  the  inaugural  session.  They  were  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  the  director  general  of  the  Pan  American 
Union ;  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gumming,  director  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Bureau;  and  Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  director  of 
the  American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 


Childhood,  all  of  whom  made  brief  addresses.  A  message 
from  the  president  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Gregorio  Araoz 
Alfaro,  was  read  by  the  delegate  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Mario 
H.  Bortagaray. 

Before  referring  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  it 
may  be  well  to  recall  that  the  program,  as  originally 
planned  early  in  1941,  was  completely  revised  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  advisability  of  holding  the  Congress  in  the 
midst  of  war  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  by  the  United  States  Organizing  Committee 
which,  after  consultation  with  appropriate  agencies  and  of- 
ficials in  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics, found  that  opinion  was  unanimous  that  the  Congress 
should  be  held,  but  that  the  program  should  be  redrafted 
to  face  the  realities  of  a  world  at  war. 

The  revised  plans  provided  for  four  major  committees 
on  Essential  Services  for  Mothers  and  Children  in  War- 
time ;  Protection  of  Mothers  and  Children  in  Danger 
Zones;  Plans  for  Children  in  the  Post-War  World;  and 
Inter-American  Cooperation.  Three  sections,  each  of 
which  held  two  meetings,  reviewed  papers  submitted  on 
Health  Protection  and  Medical  Care ;  Education  and  Rec- 
reation ;  and  Economic  and  Social  Services  for  Families  and 
Children. 

THE  FIRST  THREE  WORKING  DAYS  OF  THE  CONGRESS  WERE 

devoted  to  general  sessions,  usually  both  morning  and  after- 
noon, for  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  inter-American 
cooperation,  the  effect  of  war  on  essential  needs  of  children, 
facing  the  nutrition  problem  in  the  Americas,  special  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  children  in  wartime,  inter- 
American  cooperation,  and  planning  for  children  in  the 
post-war  world. 

An  entire  session  was  given  over  to  a  review  of  progress 
made  in  work  for  children  since  the  Seventh  Pan  Amer- 
ican Child  Congress  in  Mexico  in  1935.  A  thrilling  record 
it  was,  in  the  three  fields  of  health,  education  and  recrea- 
tion, and  economic  and  social  services.  A  record  of  the 
spread  of  social  security  and  labor  legislation ;  of  the  ex- 
tension of  maternal  and  child  health  services  and  declining 
mortality  rates;  of  strengthened  school  programs  and  of  in- 
creased emphasis  on  popular  education;  of  definite  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  trained  personnel,  reflected  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  of  social  work  and  new  interest  in 
schools  of  nursing;  of  growing  inter- American  cooperation 
in  promoting  the  loan  or  exchange  of  experts  between  dif- 
ferent countries  and  of  promoting  fellowships  for  study 
in  technical  fields  such  as  pediatrics,  obstetrics,  public 
health  nursing,  social  services  for  families  and  children. 

But  against  this  background,  delegate  after  delegate 
painted  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  war  on  the  structure  sc 
patiently  erected  during  the  past  seven  years.  Venezuela 
according  to  Dr.  Pastor  Oropeza,  has  been  importing  much 
of  the  milk  needed  for  her  children,  for  when  that  countrj 
switched  from  an  agricultural  to  an  oil  economy,  milk  pro- 
duction suffered.  Now  ships  are  lacking  to  bring  the  milk, 
and  children  suffer. 
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In  Brazil,  according  to  Dona  Eunice  Weaver,  who  has 
been  commissioned  by  her  government  to  study  what  is 
being  done  in  the  United  States  for  the  civil  protection  of 
mothers  and  children,  war  already  has  had  its  effect  al- 
though not  a  shot  has  been  fired.  In  Belem,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  the  maternity  hospital  has  been  converted 
into  a  military  hospital,  and  a  large  tuberculosis  preven- 
torium  for  children  is  now  serving  as  a  barracks.  And  if 
the  enemy  should  attack  the  "hump,"  mothers  and  children 
could  not  be  evacuated  into  the  jungle  where  disease  might 
aim  more  victims  than  bombs. 

Up  in  Bolivia,  men  who  formerly  engaged  in  farming 
are  now  being  drawn  into  mining  to  produce  more  tin,  ac- 
cording to  Senora  Carmen  de  Lozada,  thus  tending  to  di- 
linish  that  country's  none  too  bountiful  food  supply. 
"So  simple  an  objective  as  the  feeding  of  every  hungry 
child  may  lead  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic  life 
of  nations,"  Miss  Lenroot  stated  in  her  first  address  as 
President  of  the  Congress.  Although  discussion  of  vita- 
mins, calories,  and  scientific  methods  of  infant  feeding  was 
not  lacking,  the  delegates  were  primarily  concerned  with 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  nutrition  problem,  giving  serious 
attention  to  a  paper  sent  to  the  Congress  by  Professor 
Pedro  Escudero,  director  general  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Nutrition  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  which  he  de- 
red  that  "the  nutrition  of  the  child  cannot  be  consid- 
•ed  as  an  isolated  topic,"  and  called  for  the  adoption  of 
an  American  policy  on  nutrition."  Asserting  his  belief 
that  "the  Latin  American  continent  is  living  a  veritable 
tragedy  of  hunger  which  goes  back  to  the  'time  of  its  dis- 
covery," Dr.  Escudero  stated  that  the  Eighth  Pan  Amer- 
ican Child  Congress  provided  an  occasion  "to  constitute 
an  entity  which  will  bring  together  those  interested  in  solv- 
ing the  problem." 

Acting  upon  this  and  other  similar  suggestions,  the  Con- 
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gress  adopted  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
American  Cooperation,  calling  upon  the  American  Inter- 
national Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  to  "study 
the  nutrition  problems  of  the  children  of  the  Americas, 
utilizing  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Republic  of  Argentina, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Cuba,  and  other  countries 
of  the  continent,  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  other  inter- 
American  and  national  agencies." 

The  Institute  was  also  urged  to  study  methods  of  civil 
protection  of  children  in  countries  at  war  or  threatened  by 
attack,  and  ways  in  which' inter-American  cooperation 
might  be  organized  to  safeguard  children  from  the  dangers 
of  war. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  recommendations  the  Insti- 
tute itself  must  be  strengthened.  Of  the  fourteen  American 
countries  which  are  now  members,  some  are  in  arrears  in 
the  payment  of  their  annual  quotas  and  a  few  have  never 
paid.  The  committee  report  urged  the  delegates  to  take  all 
possible  steps  to  secure  adherence  of  countries  not  already 
members  and  the  payment  of  annual  quotas.  Modification 
of  the  basis  on  which  the  quotas  are  fixed  was  suggested. 
The  report  also  recommended  that  the  International  Coun- 
cil, or  governing  board,  of  the  Institute,  be  reorganized, 
that  the  member  of  the  International  Council  designated  by 
the  government  of  each  member  country  be  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  advisers  appointed  by  the  government  and 
representing  the  different  fields  of  child  welfare.  Under  the 
new  plan  the  Institute,  in  agreement  with  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union,  will  have  the  task  of  designating  the  seats  of 
future  Pan  American  Child  Congresses  and  of  preparing 
the  regulations  and  program  in  agreement  with  the  or- 
ganizing committee  of  the  country  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
Congress. 

The  importance  of   inter-American  cooperation   in   the 


At  the  Pan  American  Child  Congress:  left  to  right,  Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs  and  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau; 
Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  Uruguay,  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood;  William  G.  Carr,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation; Dr.  Sant'  Anna  Barboza,  Brazil,  National  Department  for  Children;  Dr.  Eunice  Weaver,  Brazil;  Dr.  Amparo  Arcaya,  Chile 
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field  of  child  welfare  was  obvious  in  the  reports  of  all  com- 
mittees. For  instance,  the  Committee  on  Protection  of 
Mothers  and  Children  in  Danger  Zones,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Carlos  Andrade  Marin  of  Ecuador, 
a  country  familiar  with  earthquake  and  evacuation  prob- 
lems, suggested  to  the  governments  of  the  American  Re- 
publics the  desirability  of  appointing  committees  on  the  pro- 
tection of  mothers  and  children  in  wartime,  or  entrusting 
these  duties  to  existing  organizations,  beginning  the  work 
with  a  census  and  identification  of  the  child  papulation. 
These  committees  were  urged  to  begin  an  immediate  study 
of  the  problems  and  measures  necessary  for  evacuation  from 
danger  zones. 

The  Committee  on  Essential  Services  for  Mothers  and 
Children  as  Affected  by  War  Conditions  declared  that 
"war  should  not  be  a  cause  for  minimizing  the  care  and 
protection  of  children,"  and  affirmed  its  belief  that  "the 
best  way  of  caring  for  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  children  is  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  integrity  of 
the  family"  as  the  social  institution  that  best  guarantees 
the  harmonious  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development 
of  children.  The  committee's  recommendations  outlined  a 
broad  program  of  preventive  health  work;  stimulation  of 
new  educational  provisions;  encouragement  of  recreational 
and  other  leisure-time  activities;  promotion  of  child  labor 
legislation  and  regulations;  guidance  and  encouragement  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  in  each  country ;  pro- 
vision for  vocational  training  for  workers  in  new  industries 
and  activities;  development  of  sound  employment  policies 
and  adequate  minimum  wage  systems ;  broadening  of  social 
security  services  and  savings  plans;  application  of  measures 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  articles  of  prime  necessity;  de- 
velopment of  a  broad  educational  program  for  the  im- 
proved utilization  of  foodstuffs  and  study  of  low  cost  diets ; 
application  of  measures  to  provide  low  cost  housing ;  special 
attention  to  care  of  dependent  children;  the  promotion  of 
the  training  of  social  workers  and,  to  meet  immediate  needs 
during  the  war  emergency,  establishment  of  a  system  of 
government  allowances  to  provide  economic  security  for 
the  families  of  men  in  the  armed  services. 

"Military  victory  will  be  succeeded  by  peace,  and  this 
peace  will  be  the  more  durable  as  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  American  people  is  the  more  vigorous;  and 
in  this  connection  I  wish  to  point  out  that  our  prosperity 
is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  attention  we  give  our  children." 
These  words  were  spoken  by  Dr.  Enrique  Saladrigas,  dis- 


Between  sessions:  left  to  right,  Dr.  Robert  Berro,  Uru- 
guay; Dr.  Mario  H.  Bortagaray,  Argentina;  Dr.  Jose 
Gutierrez,  Cuba;  Dr.  Victor  Escardo  y  Anaya,  Uruguay 


tinguished  director  ot  the  Findlay  Institute  of  Havana  and 
chairman  of  the  Cuban  delegation,  at  the  historic  evening 
session  held  in  the  White  House  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  They  showed  that  the  delegates'  concern  for 
adequate  protection  of  children  from  the  dangers  of  war 
was  equalled  by  their  realization  that  the  measures  we  now 
take  to  protect  the  child  will  determine  to  a  large  extent 
the  consideration  which  he  will  receive  in  plans  for  the 
post-war  world,  a  conviction  given  stirring  emphasis  in  an 
address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr. 
Acting  upon  this  conviction,  the  Congress  adopted  a 
committee  report  containing  a  Declaration  of  Opportuni- 
ties for  Children  and  outlining  provisions  for  national  and 
international  action  as  well  as  action  by  local  communities 
and  individuals  with  reference  to  measures  basic  to  the  pro- 
tection of  children.  These  opportunities  are  as  follows: 

1.  Opportunity  for  every  child   to  grow  up  within  the  care 
and  loving  discipline  of  family  life. 

2.  Opportunity   for   every  child   to  obtain   the  essential   ele- 
ments of  wholesome,  healthful  living. 

3.  Opportunity  for  every  child  to  find  out  what  his  or  her 
special  abilities  are,  and  to  secure  education  and  training  to 
develop  these  powers. 

4.  Opportunity  for  every  child  to  develop  responsibility  and 
to  learn  to  participate  in  the  world's  work. 

5.  Opportunity  for  every  child  to  use  creatively  part  of  the 
free  time  remaining  from  classroom  or  job,  in  learning  and 
practicing  freely  chosen,  enjoyable  activities  and  skills,  includ- 
ing participation  in  normal  social  activities  with  other  children. 

6.  Opportunity  for  every  child  as  a  citizen  to  take  his  place 
in  the  life  of  the  community. 

7.  Opportunity  to  take  part  in  some  of   the   many  creative 
ways  of  transforming  the  raw  materials  of  human  life  into 
usefulness  or  beauty.  .  .  . 

At  the  closing  session,  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Pan  American  Union,  declared  that  "All  the 
people  in  the  Americas  are  defending  their  future  in  adopt- 
ing the  resolutions  for  their  children  of  this  Pan  American 
Child  Congress."  Dr.  Felix  Hurtado  of  Cuba  reviewed 
the  contributions  of  the  eight  Child  Congresses  to  the  wel- 
fare of  American  children.  Dr.  Mario  H.  Bortagaray  of 
Argentina,  elected  as  spokesman  for  his  colleagues  at  the 
final  session,  referred  to  the  "unprecedented  successful  re- 
sults" of  the  Congress  during  a  week  in  which  "the  twenty- 
one  countries  of  America,  working  together  toward  a  com- 
mon purpose,  have  shown  the  world  that  the  words,  'inter- 
American  solidarity  and  cooperation,'  have  on  our  lips  a 
warmth  of  sincerity  and  loyalty  and,  above  all,  of  devotion 
to  the  sacred  principle  under  which  we  were  all  born — 
Democracy." 

This  formal  closing  session  of  the  Congress  was  honored 
by  the  visit  of  President  Manuel  J.  Prado  of  Peru  who 
was  greeted  by  Miss  Lenroot  in  Spanish  and  who  addressed 
the  delegates  with  high  praise  for  their  lofty  endeavors. 

In  her  closing  address  Miss  Lenroot  impressed  upon  the 
delegates  their  responsibilities  in  "bringing  to  fruition  the 
aspirations  so  beautifully  and  yet  so  simply  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Opportunities  for  Children."  She  concluded : 

Besides  its  spiritual  strength  and  unity,  this  Eighth  Pan 
American  Child  Congress  is  notable  because  its  deliberations 
have  been  conducted  under  the  inspiration  of  a  steadily  de- 
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veloping  concept  of  inter-American  community  of  interest,  a 
concept  which  is  taking  form  in  official  conventions,  agree- 
ments, and  resolutions  adopted  by  conferences  of  authorized 
representatives  of  the  American  States.  This  concept  is  not 
new,  but  is  an  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  the  long  line 
of  Americans  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  origin  who  saw  clearly 


the  necessity  for  cultural  as  well  as  political  and  economic  re- 
lationships among  the  people  of  the  New  World.  Thus,  inter- 
American  work  in  behalf  of  children  finds  its  foundation  in 
the  mutuality  of  interest  of  free  nations,  having  a  common 
stake  in  a  world  order  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 


The  Philadelphia  Hearings 

By  MICHAEL  ROSS* 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 


IN  December  1941,  Survey  Midmonthly  published  the 
story  of  the  dismissal  of  fifty  civil  service  employes  by 
the  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance.  It  told 
how  the  hearings  on  their  appeals  were  opened  by  William 
C.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  attorney  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  presenting  two  expert  witnesses  from  the  Dies 
Committee  to  testify  on  the  general  nature  of  communism 
and  the  activities  of  communists.  This  was  permitted  over 
the  protest,  on  the  grounds  of  irrelevancy,  of  Harold  Evans, 
chief  attorney  for  the  appellants.  Several  prominent  Phila- 
delphians  were  called  in  rebuttal  of  the  appellation  "com- 
munist" to  many  of  the  activities  referred  to  by  the  Dies 
Committee  witnesses.  The  reviewing  board  of  twenty- 
three,  later  reduced  to  twenty-one,  then  decided  to  split  up 
into  panels  of  four  in  order  to  expedite  the  hearing  of  the 
individual  cases.  After  hearings  lasting  over  a  period  of 
several  months,  this  second  act  of  the  drama  is  now  virtu- 
ally completed. 

Of  the  fifty  employes  dismissed,  nine  did  not  press  their 
appeals,  two  withdrew  when  they  were  not  permitted  pri- 
vate hearings,  three  were  not  heard  as  the  reviewing  board 
ruled  that  they  had  no  dismissable  status  (they  had  previ- 
ously resigned  for  reasons  unconnected  with  the  case),  and 
two  admittedly  had  been  dismissed  in  error.  In  thirteen  of 
the  remaining  thirty-four  cases  almost  the  only  evidence  for 
the  board  was  the  production  of  Communist  Party  nomi- 
nating papers  which  they  had  signed.  There  were  pro- 
tracted hearings,  therefore,  in  only  twenty-one  cases. 

The  most  disturbing  feature  of  the  whole  episode  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  investigation  was  conducted  and  the 
way  in  which  the  dismissals  were  made.  As  already  stated, 
it  was  admitted  by  the  board  that  two  employes  were 
wrongfully  dismissed.  One  of  these  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity;  the  other,  identified  by  a  fellow-employe  as  having 
been  on  the  platform  at  a  communist  meeting,  turned  out 
to  have  been  employed  in  his  spare  time  by  the  installer  of 
the  loud-speaker  amplifying  circuit.  Standard  personnel 
practice  requires  that  before  dismissal  the  suspected  employe 
should  be  informed  of  the  charge  against  him.  If  this  had 
been  done  in  these  cases  it  assuredly  would  have  elicited  re- 
sponses enabling  the  board  to  avoid  the  mistakes. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if,  as  D.  Moreau  Barringer  said  in  last  month's 
Midmonthly  night  have  been  done,  the  fifty  cases  had  been 
presented  to  the  governor  for  summary  dismissal  leaving  no 
chance  of  appeal  or  public  hearing.  He  further  said  that 
"the  serious  nature  of  the  offenses" — rather  than  the  na- 

*  In  the  December  Survey  Midmonthly,  Mr.  Ross  reported  the  case  of 
fifty  Philadelphia  employes  dismissed  between  October  20  and  November 
10,  1941  by  the  County  Board  of  Assistance.  From  another  viewpoint,  the 
cases  were  discussed  in  the  May  Midmonthly  by  Captain  D.  Moreau  Bar- 
ringer,  member  of  the  board  and,  until  April  25  when  he  entered  the 
army,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  conducting  the  investigation.  Here 
Mr.  Ross  adds  a  further  chapter  to  the  still  unfinished  story. 


ture  of  the  evidence — "argued  for  that  course."  The  same 
speculation  applies  to  the  two  or  three  other  cases  in  which 
the  obvious  lack  of  evidence  brought  from  the  panels  a 
spontaneous,  informal  reaction  in  favor  of  reinstatement. 

Whether  the  board  acted  within  its  legal  rights  or  not  is 
being  argued  by  the  lawyers  for  both  sides,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  unfairness  and  injustice  occurred.  Sev- 
eral of  the  appellants  testified  that  they  first  learned  of  their 
dismissals  by  seeing  their  names  in  the  local  newspapers 
under  such  headings  as  "Reds  Fired."  Many  of  them  fear 
that,  even  if  they  are  eventually  cleared  of  the  charge,  they 
may  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  other  jobs  in  the  future. 

Counsel  for  the  appellants  has  alleged  that  the  investiga- 
tion was  not  directed  against  subversive  activities  in  general 
but  was  instigated  to  discredit  the  officers  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  State,  County  and  Municipal  Workers  Union 
to  which  most  of  the  dismissed  workers  belong.  The  board's 
instructions  to  its  investigators  to  cover  all  subversive  ac- 
tivities have  been  quoted  to  disprove  this.  But  it  turned 
out  that  this  was  like  citing  the  new  Soviet  Constitution  to 
prove  that  Russia  is  the  most  democratic  country  in  the 
world,  or  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  show  that  there  is 
no  racial  discrimination  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
board,  too,  practice  does  not  correspond  to  theory.  At  the 
hearings  the  investigators  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  testified  that  they  attended  no  Nazi, 
fascist  or  Coughlin  meetings,  and  agreed  that  they  were 
told  "solely  to  go  to  communist  and  left  wing  meetings" 
(pages  1888  and  2358  of  the  Record).  Also,  since  the  in- 
structions were  issued  after  the  occurrence  of  many  inci- 
dents testified  to  by  the  board's  local  witnesses,  they  obvi- 
ously are  not  revelant  to  this  controversy. 

From  the  start,  the  content  of  the  hearings  was  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  conspiracy. 
An  item  of  public  record  and  common  knowledge  such  as 
the  existence  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Philadelphia  is 
spoken  of  as  if  it  had  been  uncovered  by  investigators  after 
great  difficulty.  Then  the  well  known  difficulty  of  proving 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  is  linked  to  the  charge 
that  employes  of  the  County  Borrd  of  Assistance  are  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Having  made  the  clear  somewhat  misty, 
the  next  step  is  to  infer  that  something  which  is  misty  is 
really  clear.  It  is  as  well  to  state  once  and  for  all  that  no 
substantial  or  credible  evidence  was  produced  at  the  hear- 
ings to  show  that  any  employe  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  charges,  the  reviewing  board  was 
asked  to  pile  inference  on  inference.  Sympathy  with 
Loyalist  Spain,  particularly  if  combined  with  opposition  to 
Japan  and  hatred  of  Hitler,  revealed  in  conversations  with 
fellow  employes  over  lunch  was  produced  as  evidence  of 
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affiliation  with  the  communist  cause.  Since  communists 
often  deny  membership  in  the  party,  it  was  made  to  appear 
as  if  any  denial  should  be  dismissed  as  worthless,  and  par- 
ticularly so  when  the  denier  had  participated  in  what  he 
considered  to  be  anti-fascist  movements. 

In  his  first  Memorandum  of  Law,  the  board's  attorney 
gave  two  grounds  for  dismissal  in  the  cases  of  the  fifty  per- 
sons: political  activity,  and  affiliation  with  the  Communist 
Party.  Later  the  Communist  Party  itself  almost  disappeared 
from  the  picture  and  the  stress  was  on  membership  in  the 
so-called  communist  fronts.  Later  still  a  retreat  was  made 
to  the  catch-all  "just  cause."  The  "just  cause"  consisted  of 
"giving  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  Communist  Party  by  sym- 
pathy with  or  contributions  to  various  front  activities  such 
as  the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  the  Committee  to 
Free  Earl  Browder,  and  so  on. 

MUCH    OF    THE    TESTIMONY   WAS    CONFUSED,    CONTRADIC- 

tory,  and  inconclusive.  In  the  thirteen  cases  where  the  sign- 
ing of  nominating  papers  for  the  Communist  Party  provided 
the  basis  for  dismissal  there  was  little  other  evidence,  although 
in  some  of  the  cases  the  appellants  were  able  to  produce 
convincing  testimony  showing  their  active  anti-communist 
attitudes.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  legal  sequence.  In 
October  1941,  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
parently held  in  the  Pawell  case  that  signing  a  nominating 
paper  for  the  Communist  Party  was  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  dismissal  of  an  Unemployment  Compensation  employe. 
It  is  probable  that  the  County  Board  was  relying  on  this 
decision  when  they  dismissed  fourteen  employes  on  No- 
vember 10,  1941.  After  the  appeal  hearings  had  opened, 
however,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Gillies 
case  held  that  such  activity  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
discharge  of  a  school  teacher.  The  Supreme  Court  is  a 
higher  legal  authority  than  the  Superior  Court,  but  the 
final  legal  arguments  as  to  the  relevancy  of  these  decisions 
have  not  yet  been  made. 

A  few  general  statements  can  be  made  about  the  evidence 
in  the  other  twenty-one  cases.  It  related  frequently  to  con- 
versations in  public  restaurants  and  bars ;  at  homes  on  social 
occasions  or  when,  as  the  appellants  claimed,  union  discus- 
sion circles  were  held ;  in  a  car  driving  to  or  from  work;  or 
in  the  agency  office.  Many  of  the  conversations  were  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  1939,  no  notes  were  taken,  they  were 
first  reported  in  1941  and  were  testified  to  in  1942.  In  six- 
teen of  the  twenty-one  cases,  the  main  testimony  was  the 
uncorroborated  evidence  of  two  fellow  employes.  These 
two  remembered  an  amazing  number  of  conversations  in 
some  detail  after  a  lapse  of  two  to  three  years.  Now  at- 
tached to  a  special  investigating  unit,  they  were  then,  as 
one  of  them  put  it,  "just  like  the  others."  One  of  them  had 
been  a  very  active  member  of  the  Coughlin  movement  in 
1936,  while  of  both,  the  attorney  for  the  appellants  wrote: 

.  .  .  that  they  by  reason  of  their  former  relationships  with  the 
union  and  the  circumstances  of  the  termination  of  such  rela- 
tionships are  biased  and  prejudiced  against  the  same  and  by 
reason  of  their  own  viewpoints,  beliefs,  background,  and  asso- 
ciations were  incapable  of  conducting  an  objective  and  impar- 
tial investigation  of  subversive  activities. 

The  evidence  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  meanings 
attached  by  witnesses  to  such  words  as  communism,  com- 
munists, and  radical.  One  said,  "Fighting  fascism  indicates 
a  person  is  a  communist";  another,  "They  often  used  the 
synonym  Marxism  rather  than  communism."  One  of  the 
repeater  witnesses  for  the  board  thought  the  recent  novel, 


"Christ  in  Concrete"  communistic  because  the  title  was  "of 
communist  nature."  One  witness,  asked  why  he  thought 
one  of  the  appellants  was  a  communist,  replied:  "Well, 
everyone  else  thought  so,  that  is  why."  When  asked  to 
name  someone  else,  he  said,  after  some  thought,  "I  can't 
name  any  one  person." 

One  district  office  of  the  County  Board  where  a  number 
of  the  appellants  had  worked  was  particularly  suspect.  The 
two  star  witnesses  for  the  board  testified  that  communism 
was  rife  there  and  that  communist  activities  were  open  and 
avowed.  Yet  the  district  supervisor,  later  county  super- 
visor, denied  seeing  any  signs  or  having  any  knowledge  of 
this.  She  testified,  however,  that  the  union  was  active  and 
that  the  staff  of  the  office  was  strongly  organized.  The 
board's  two  main  witnesses  were  repeatedly  challenged  to 
name  any  one  of  the  hundred  or  more  employes  of  the  dis- 
trict who  would  agree  with  their  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
communist  activity.  They  at  last  named  two  persons.  One 
of  these  is  in  Detroit  and  could  not  be  located  by  the  de- 
fense. The  other  is  in  an  army  camp.  He  has  already  signed 
an  affidavit  denying  their  testimony  and  may  yet  be  brought 
back  to  give  evidence  to  this  effect. 

Almost  all  the  appellants  produced  character  witnesses — 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers  of  religion — to  vouch  for 
their  beliefs  and  the  non-subversive  nature  of  their  leisure 
time  activities.  In  every  case  where  they  were  within  call, 
the  supervisors  of  the  appellants  testified  that  they  neither 
saw  nor  heard  of  the  appellants  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  communist  or  subversive  activity  during  their  service. 

THE  SCENE  NOW  SHIFTS  TO  HARRISBURG.  THE  REVIEWING 

board  has  to  forward  the  Record  and  its  recommendations 
to  the  Employment  Board  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  which  alone  is  empowered  to  order  re- 
instatement or  to  sustain  the  dismissals.  The  attorneys  for 
the  appellants  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  reviewing 
board  have,  in  their  turn,  accused  the  accusers.  They  claim 
that  the  dismissals  were  the  result  of  animus  against  the 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Workers  Union,  Local  No. 
46;  that  this  was  the  result  of  antagonism  between  the 
union  and  the  board's  executive  director  over  the  union's 
past  efforts  to  protect  the  merit  system  and  over  questions 
of  public  relief  administration.  They  also  claim  that  union 
activities  legitimately  included  discussion  and  action  on 
questions  of  legislative  and  political  importance  to  labor  in 
general  throughout  the  country. 

Should  the  Employment  Board  reject  the  appeals,  it  is 
likely  that  some  of  the  appellants,  if  not  all,  will  seek  the 
protection  of  the  courts  of  law.  Parts  of  the  Record  of  the 
hearings  indicate  that  their  lawyers  have  established  the 
grounds  on  which  the  courts  would  be  asked  to  review  the 
whole  proceedings. 

In  conclusion,  and  at  the  risk  of  underlining  the  obvious, 
many  responsible  social  workers  and  lay  representatives  of 
Philadelphia  agencies  see  in  the  episode  only  further  evi- 
dence of  demoralization  in  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  in  this  community.  The  violation  of  standard 
personnel  practices,  the  mutual  suspicion  supplanting  mu- 
tual confidence  within  the  operating  staff,  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  administration  with  these  matters  to  the  neglect 
of  pressing  problems  of  policy  and  standards,  are  believed 
to  indicate  general  administrative  weakness.  Only  after  a 
long  struggle  will  it  be  possible  to  repair  the  damage  that 
has  been  done  and  to  restore  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  to  a  sound  basis. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


IT  remained  for  mild-mannered,  modest  Mr.  Wallace  and  the  International 
Latex  Corporation  to  give  the  American  people  what  they  had  been  demand- 
ing, a  clear  picture  of  what  all  this  bloodshed,  rationing,  bond  buying,  and 
so  on,  means. 

The  combination,  the  Vice-President  and  the  Delaware  corporation,  needs  a 
bit  of  explaining.  Mr.  Wallace  made  a  speech  May  8  at  the  Free  World  Asso- 
ciation dinner  in  New  York.  It  was  a  honey  of  a  speech  but,  somehow,  it  escaped 
almost  entirely  the  eye  of  the  press.  A  few  of  the  unimportant  bits  got  second 
rate  headlines  and  one  paper  did  give  it  a  play  but,  generally  speaking,  it  went 
unnoticed.  The  newspaper  boys,  remember,  slipped  up  on  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address. 

President  A.  S.  Spanel  of  the  Latex  Corporation  was  present  at  the  dinner.  He 
did  not  know  Mr.  Wallace,  but  he  knew  a  great  speech  when  he  heard  one.  A 
few  days  later  the  speech  went  out  as  a  full  page  ad  of  the  Latex  Corporation. 

The  Wallace  speech  needs  to  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  Briefly  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent reviewed  the  march  of  the  "freedom  loving  people"  of  which  these  bitter 


times  are  a  part.  Some,  he  said,  have 
spoken  of  the  "American  century"  but 
"I  say  the  century  on  which  we  are 
entering — the  century  that  will  come  out 
of  this  war — can  and  must  be  the  cen- 
tury of  the  common  man."  Not  the 
century,  mark  you,  of  the  British  com- 
mon man,  nor  of  the  French,  nor,  even, 
of  the  American,  but  of  the  common  man 
wherever  he  may  be  found — Russia, 
India,  China  and,  yes,  Germany  and 
Japan.  "Those  who  write  the  peace  must 
think  of  the  whole  world.  There  can  be 
no  privileged  people." 

The  Vice-President  uses  the  word 
"revolution"  bluntly.  The  march  of 
freedom  down  through  the  ages  has 
been  a  long  drawn  out  people's  revolu- 
tion. He  said: 

"In  this  Great  Revolution  of  the 
people  there  were  the  American  revolu- 
tion of  1776,  the  French  revolution  of 
1792,  the  Latin-American  revolutions  of 
the  Bolivarian  era,  the  German  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  the  Russian  revolution 
of  1918.  Each  spoke  for  the  common 
man  in  terms  of  blood  on  the  battlefield. 
Some  went  to  excess.  But  the  significant 
thing  is  that  the  people  groped  their  way 
toward  the  light.  .  .  .  The  people's  revo- 
lution is  on  the  march  and  the  devil  and 
all  his  angels  cannot  prevail  against  it." 


FARM  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  U.  S.  EM- 
ployment  Service  comes  in  for  a  rapping 
from  the  Tolan  Committee  (House 
Committee  Investigating  National  De- 
fense Migration)  for  failing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  emergency. 

In  a  special  report  filed  May  22  the 
committee  recommends  an  immediate 
centralization  of  authority  to  handle  the 
situation.  It  concedes  that  the  service's 
inadequacies  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
administrative  funds  (Congress  cut 
short  the  service's  request  for  an  appro- 
priation), but  "neither  loss  of  crops  nor 
waste  of  idle  manpower  due  to  inade- 


quate planning  or  tardy  and  inefficient 
organization  can  be  tolerated  when  food 
is  so  vital  to  the  winning  of  the  war." 

The  committee  submitted  two  specific 
recommendations : 

"1.  Production  of  war  materials  has 
moved  toward  necessary  levels  of  output 
only  since  responsibility  and  authority 
were  centered  in  the  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Divided  respon- 
sibility, with  its  attendant  inefficiencies, 
cannot  be  allowed  when  foodstuff  and 
equipment  are  needed  on  the  battlefield. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
normal  clearance  and  placement  pro- 
cedure of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  be  overhauled  immediately 
to  expedite  intrastate  and  interstate  re- 
ferrals of  workers.  We  recommend,  in 
the  interest  of  quick  action  which  must 
not  be  influenced  by  local  prejudices, 
that  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  be  provided 
with  a  staff  of  trained  labor  market 
analysts  to  make  immediate  and  first- 
hand investigations  of  reports  of  agri- 
culture labor  shortages  and  agriculture 
labor  surpluses.  An  additional  staff,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  authority  of  the  director 
should  have  the  power  and  responsibility 
for  taking  these  findings  and  setting  in 
motion  and  directing  the  immediate 
transferral  of  workers  from  one  area  to 
another. 

"2.  Referring  workers  is  not  enough. 
Facilities  must  be  made  for  their  trans- 
portation when  such  arrangement  cannot 
be  made  by  the  workers  themselves. 
Plans  for  transport  by  truck,  bus  or 
train  must  be  made  and  put  into  opera- 
tion immediately.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
traffic  manager  under  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  with 
power  and  responsibility  to  work  with 
the  branch  of  the  Farm  Placement 
Service  proposed  above  to  make  neces- 


sary arrangements  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  agriculture  workers  from  one 
region  to  another." 

The  committee  emphasizes  the  un- 
usual conditions  brought  about  by  gas 
and  rubber  rationing.  Investigators  for 
the  committee  reported  thousands  of 
workers,  white  and  colored,  in  Florida 
and  the  southern  states  who  wanted 
work  "up  north"  but  who  were  unable 
to  make  the  long  journey  for  lack  of 
transportation. 

The  committee  suggests  no  legislation 
and  makes  only  brief  reference  to  "lack 
of  administrative  funds."  As  a  matter  of 
record,  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  led  the  board  to  ask  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  services  in  critical  agricul- 
ture areas.  Failure  to  secure  these  funds 
limited  both  the  placement  service  and 
the  expansion  of  the  labor  analysis  job. 

•»•         -f         4- 

THOSE  WHO  ADVOCATE  WHOLESALE  HEAD 
chopping  in  WPA  found  cold  comfort  in  a 
second  reading  of  the  President's  message 
to  the  House  on  May  25.  To  be  sure  he 
did  recommend  a  61  percent  slash  in 
WPA's  appropriation  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  a  drop  to  $282,767,000  from 
the  $465,000,000  tentatively  suggested  in 
the  budget  message  of  January.  But  the 
little  bit  inserted  about  a  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  the  social  security  program 
to  include  "those  who  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed in  private  employment"  did  not 
indicate  that  the  President  proposed  to 
abandon  WPA  workers  entirely. 

On  the  contrary  he  said:  "I  am  now 
giving  attention  to  proposals  for  revis- 
ing and  extending  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  expect  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
protection  of  our  social  security  meas- 
ures to  provide  alternative  means  of 
meeting  the  needs  presented  by  the  resi- 
dual group  now  being  aided  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration." 

The  President  estimated  the  unem- 
ployed at  present  at  3,000,000.  Of 
these,  he  said,  many  will  be  hired  dur- 
ing the  coming  years,  but:  "In  a  labor 
force  exceeding  60,000,000  persons  there 
will  remain  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  will  not  be  hired  by  pri- 
vate employers  because  of  age,  lack  of 
skill,  or  other  handicaps." 

+      •»•>• 

THE  SENATE  SAVED  THE  FARM  SECURITY 
Administration  by  raising  the  House  ap- 
propriation of  $25,319,557  to  $50,319,- 
557  with  an  additional  reappropriation 
of  $5,000,000.  The  bill  has  now  gone  to 
(Continued  on  page  192) 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Japanese  Americans 

/~TAHE  first  test  case  questioning  the  constitutionality  of 
A  the  West  Coast  evacuations  as  they  apply  to  American 
citizens  was  instituted  last  month  by  the  Seattle  branch  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  with  the  support  of 
the  national  office.  The  case  is  being  brought  in  behalf  of 
Gordon  Hirabayashi,  twenty-four  year  old  senior  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  now  in  the  county  jail  under 
55,000  bond  for  refusal  to  abide  by  the  evacuation  order. 
Mr.  Hirabayashi,  Seattle-born  son  of  Japanese  Christian 
immigrants,  explained  his  resistance  to  the  order  as  consid- 
eration of  a  "duty  to  maintain  the  democratic  ideals  for 
which  this  nation  stands." 

Just  what  evacuated  Japanese  Americans  can  look  for- 
ward to  during  the  war  period  is  indicated  by  the  first  two 
publications  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  released  last 
month.  "The  War  Relocation  Work  Corps,"  addressed  to 
"Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry,"  sets  forth  the  plans  for  a 
voluntary  work  army  to  be  enlisted  from  among  the  evacuees 
and  outlines  the  obligations  to  be  incurred  by  the  enlistees. 
"Relocating  Japanese-American  Evacuees"  describes  the 
present  plans  for  establishing  self-supporting  communities 
of  evacuated  families  on  land  owned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Both  are  available  on  request  from  the  authority, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Manpower 

AST  month  saw  two  radical  moves  to  deal  with  as- 
•1— '  pects  of  the  increasingly  urgent  problem  of  labor  sup- 
ply for  war  industry.  The  War  Manpower  Commission 
decided  to  "freeze"  key  workers  in  essential  war  indus- 
tries; New  York  enacted  a  state  law  setting  "work  or 
don't  eat"  as  a  war  policy  for  home  reli  ,f. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  "freezing"  order  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  "pirating"  of  skilled  labor.  "Pirating"  usually 
is  done  by  one  plant  offering  to  pay  workers  higher  wages 
than  they  are  receiving  in  another  plant.  The  problem 
has  become  especially  acute  in  the  aircraft  and  shipbuild- 
ing industries,  and  the  commission  finds  that  it  causes  in- 
stability and  high  labor  turnover.  The  order,  a  spokesman 
for  the  commission  has  explained,  means  that  hereafter  es- 
sential workers  will  be  "unable  to  change  from  one  war 
plant  to  another  without  approval  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service."  The  order  makes  the  USES  "the 
sole  hiring  agency  for  critical  skills  in  critical  areas." 

The  Moffat  bill,  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature 
and  signed  by  Governor  Herbert  Lehman,  provides  that 
persons  who  refuse  work  because  they  prefer  to  live  on 
home  relief  will  be  dropped  from  the  relief  rolls.  Under 
the  new  law,  a  person  eligible  for  relief,  or  receiving  relief, 
may  be  offered  a  job  in  his  home  community,  in  a  com- 
munity within  the  state,  or  in  a  bordering  state  by  local 
welfare  officials.  If  he  accepts,  he  is  to  be  given  travel 
expenses  and  home  relief  at  the  new  location  until  his 
wages  start.  If  he  refuses  "without  good  cause"  a  job 
for  which  he  is  "reasonably  fitted"  in  any  part  of  the  state, 
or  refuses  to  take  vocational  training,  he  is  to  lose  his 
allowance.  The  "no  work,  no  eat"  rule  does  not  apply  if 


the  offered  job  is  outside  the  state.  The  measure  pro 
vides  that  refusal  to  take  a  job  shall  not  be  considered  tt 
lack  "good  cause"  if  it  is  based  on  wages,  hours  of  work 
or  union  membership,  or  involves  a  strike,  but  such  i 
claim  is  to  be  ruled  on  by  the  state  industrial  commissioner 

Public  Welfare  Problems 

"^[ATIONAL  agencies  have  worked  out  agreements  de- 
•»-  ^1  lineating  their  responsibilities  in  war-related  services, 
But  it  was  apparent  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the 
national  councils  of  state  and  local  administrators  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  that  these  agreements 
seem  much  more  definitive  in  Washington  than  they  do  a! 
the  grass  roots.  A  two-day  discussion  of  problems,  current 
and  foreseen,  emphasized  steadily  the  need  for  clear  policies 
and  understandings  as  to  who  does  what  at  the  point  where 
things  happen.  These  things  may  be  related  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  manpower,  to  "home  front"  problems  arising  from 
military  service,  to  the  thousand  and  one  welfare  problems 
resulting  from  military  action.  The  welfare  officials  did  not 
propose  solutions  but  rather  urged  that  all  these  problems 
be  faced  with  foresight,  imagination,  and  reality,  from 
Washington  right  down  the  line. 

Pending  legislation  on  aid  to  the  dependents  of  men  in 
the  armed  services  and  on  need  resulting  from  military  ac- 
tion was  discussed  with  a  particular  eye  on  its  administra- 
tive workability  and  on  the  danger  that  such  legislation 
would  let  loose  a  whole  new  crop  of  investigating  agencies. 

The  report  of  the  APWA's  committee  on  personnel 
showed  that  more  than  half  of  the  states  are  undergoing 
"serious  losses"  in  both  professional  and  clerical  staffs.  It 
was  noted  these  losses  are  less  in  states  whose  merit  systems 
have  maintained  their  standards  and  where  administrators 
have  shown  imagination  and  initiative  in  relating  the  wel- 
fare services  to  the  community  war  effort.  Where  workers 
have  security  in  their  jobs  and  a  sense  of  their  place  in  the 
war  effort  they  yield  less  readily  to  the  siren  call  of  war 
service  agencies. 

Wartime  Feeding 

AN  important  problem  of  wartime  morale  is  the  main- 
tenance of  good  relations  between  the  different  re- 
gional, national,  religious,  and  racial  groups  within  a  coun- 
try. Because  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  our  population 
this  problem  assumes  greater  proportions  here  than  else- 
where. Yet  in  preparing  to  meet  it  we  can,  as  in  many 
other  aspects  of  our  planning,  learn  from  the  experience  of 
England  where  attempts  to  feed  different  urban  groups 
unfamiliar  foods  during  evacuations  set  up  serious  stumb- 
ling blocks  to  the  program.  Differences  in  food  habits  were 
found  to  be  a  major  barrier  to  the  development  of  a  closer 
interrelationship  between  groups  of  different  cultural  back- 
grounds. 

With  this  problem  in  mind,  the  division  of  anthropology 
and  psychology  of  the  National  Research  Council  recently 
set  up  a  committee  to  study  the  relationship  between  food 
habits  and  the  problems  of  wartime  emergency  feeding.  The 
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committee's  recommendations,  released  last  month,  stressed, 
among  other  points,  that  .  .  . 

Differences  in  food  habits  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
planning  for  mass  feedings  or  evacuations. 

Attempts  should  be  made  to  establish  feeding  patterns  which 
do  not  offend  any  group  rather  than  to  cater  to  the  separate 
preferences  of  each  group. 

If  cafeterias  are  to  be  used,  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
make  the  meal  a  "family  meal"  to  prevent  the  children  from 
breaking  away  from  parental  control. 

In  situations  where  it  is  necessary  to  combine  groups  of 
very  different  national,  economic,  religious,  and  racial  status 
efforts  should  be  made  to  set  up  the  eating  situation  so  that  it 
avoids  a  homelike  atmosphere  in  order  that  the  fears  associated 
with  unaccustomed  social  intercourse  will  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

Labor  Headlines 


HE  final  break  between  Philip  Murray  and  John  L. 
A  Lewis,  and  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle's  order 
for  the  immediate  deportation  of  Harry  R.  Bridges,  West 
Coast  leader  of  the  CIO,  are  making  front  page  news  of 
cleavages  in  organized  labor. 

Bridges  is  ordered  deported  to  his  native  Australia  as  an 
alien  affiliated  with  "an  organization  [the  Communist 
Party]  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  and  teaches  the 
overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  Many  labor  groups  have  expressed  vigor- 
ous disapproval  of  the  ruling,  notably  most  of  the  "left 
wing"  CIO  organizations.  Bridges,  at  liberty  on  bond, 
has  begun  court  proceedings  to  set  aside  the  order,  and 
has  announced  that  he  will  carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  if  necessary.  He  challenges  the 
constitutionality  of  the  1940  amendment  to  the  immigra- 
tion law,  under  which  the  Attorney  General  acted,  and  its 
application  in  his  own  case. 

The  specific  reason  for  the  split  between  Philip  Murray, 
CIO  president,  and  John  L.  Lewis,  mine  workers'  leader 
and  former  head  of  the  CIO,  is  the  question  of  the  dues 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  the  CIO,  and  the  sums 
allocated  by  the  miners  for  CIO  organizing  campaigns. 
The  CIO  claims  that  the  miners'  dues  are  in  arrears. 
The  UMW,  through  Lewis  and  his  spokesmen,  claim  that 
$1,685,000  they  turned  over  to  the  CIO  for  organizing 
was  a  "loan"  not  a  "contribution,"  and  that  the  $30,000 
monthly  per  capita  tax  should  be  charged  off  against  it. 

But  many  other  factors  have  helped  create  the  present 
controversy  ;  among  them  :  Lewis's  isolationism  in  the  de- 
fense period  ;  his  effort  to  swing  the  CIO  vote  to  Willkie 
in  1940;  Murray's  election  to  the  CIO  presidency;  Lewis's 
"peace  move,"  going  over  Murray's  head  to  make  overtures 
for  "recouplement"  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Now  the  situation  has  moved  into  a  new  phase 
with  the  ousting  on  May  29  of  Philip  Murray  from  the 
position  he  had  held  for  twenty-two  years  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  UMW,  almost  simultaneously  with  his  elec- 
tion as  first  international  president  of  the  newly  formed 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America  (USA-CIO)  with  a 
membership  of  some  660,000. 

A  week  later,  at  the  meeting  of  the  CIO  executive  board, 
Murray  made  a  bitter  attack  on  his  friend  and  co-worker 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  charging  that  Lewis  is  "hell  bent  on 
creating  national  confusion  and  national  disunity."  The 
board  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  condemning  "the 
actions  and  policies  of  John  L.  Lewis  as  a  grave  danger  to 
the  security  of  our  nation  and  to  the  future  of  the  workers 


in  the  entire  world."  Neither  Murray  nor  the  board  can 
oust  the  miners'  union  from  the  CIO.  That  can  be  done 
only  by  the  national  convention.  Should  the  UMW  of- 
ficials decide  to  "withdraw,"  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
a  split  would  result  in  the  miners'  union  itself — biggest  and 
most  powerful  American  labor  group — with  a  "Lewis 
wing"  bolting  the  CIO,  and  an  "independent  wing"  stay- 
ing in  the  central  body.  Certainly  any  hope  for  a  united 
labor  movement  in  this  country  seems  increasingly  remote, 
with  the  opening  of  new  lines  of  schism  within  the  unions. 

Kingsley  House,  New  Orleans 

NEW  ORLEANS  afforded  delegates  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  what  might  be  called  a 
three-dimension  exhibit  of  self-reconstruction,  southern 
style.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  conference  last  met 
there,  Kingsley  House  still  carried  on  in  an  old  residence 
near  the  waterfront,  under  Eleanor  McMain,  one  of  the 
most  engaging  and  creative  social  pioneers  in  her  genera- 
tion. A  few  blocks  away — the  district  is  known  as  the 
"Irish  channel" — an  entire  block  was  occupied  by  a  cotton 
warehouse,  with  its  gins  and  presses  of  an  earlier  day.  Be- 
fore Miss  McMain's  death,  a  gift  made  it  possible  for 
Kingsley  House  to  purchase  it  and  turn  it  into  what  has  be- 
come the  loveliest  setting  for  neighborhood  work  in  the 
country.  On  three  sides,  the  old  structures  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  huge  gymnasium,  lofty  shaded  play  spaces, 
and  a  row  of  arts  and  crafts  shops.  Modern  buildings  close 
in  the  fourth  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  wide  lawn  at 
the  center  is  rimmed  with  trees,  vines,  and  flowering  shrubs. 
The  settlement  household  were  hosts  to  the  conference  one 
afternoon.  The  new  headworker  is  Emeric  Kurtagh,  for- 
merly director  of  the  workers  education  center  at  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  York,  who  was  pianist  at  the  gen- 
eral conference  sessions  at  the  municipal  auditorium,  and 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  for  the  meetings  held 
under  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements. 

A  Pioneer 

A  BRAHAM  EPSTEIN,  who  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
-£*  ness  on  May  2,  was  for  more  than  half  his  fifty 
years  a  pioneer  in  the  new  field  of  social  security.  Long 
before  most  of  his  fellow-countrymen  had  come  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  social  insurances  in  an  industrial  era,  Mr. 
Epstein  was  crusading  for  old  age  pensions.  As  the  move- 
ment for  social  security  gathered  momentum,  he  was  quick 
to  point  out  the  dangers  of  crackpot  schemes,  and  just  as 
quick  to  challenge  the  inadequacies  or  weaknesses  of  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  powerful  industrial  or  governmental 
groups.  His  book,  "Insecurity — A  Challenge  to  America," 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  primary  sourcebook  in  its 
field.  He  built  and  guided  the  American  Association  for 
Social  Security,  and  from  the  beginning  served  as  its  ex- 
ecutive. The  Association  celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniver- 
sary with  a  notable  conference  only  a  fortnight  before  Mr. 
Epstein's  death. 

As  he  was  stricken  with  his  last  illness,  Mr.  Epstein  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  for  reforms  in  the  present  un- 
employment insurance  system,  and  for  the  enactment  of  a 
national  health  insurance  scheme.  He  was  working  also 
on  plans  to  help  cushion  post-war  adjustments. 

Born  in  Russia,  educated  in  this  country,  to  which  he 
came  as  a  boy,  Abraham  Epstein  helped  bring  his  adopted 
land  to  a  new  awareness  of  our  common  responsibilities, 
and  a  notable  advance  toward  meeting  them. 
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RESORT 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


WOODLAND  COTTAGES:  High  in  the  moan, 
tains  of  Western  North  Carolina.  House- 
keeping cottages.  Reasonable  rent.  On  bus 
line.  Address  Martha  Armstrong,  Owner  and 
manager,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 


FRESH  EGGS  BY  MAIL 

From  our  farm  direct  to  you.  Guaranteed  the 
finest  eggs  that  money  can  buy  or  remittance 
refunded.  All  charges  prepaid.  No  box  to  re- 
turn. Ask  for  weekly  price  list.  ARDENA 
EGG  FARM,  Dept.  S,  Farmingdale,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway,  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TRAINED  WORKER,  college  graduate,  long, 
successful  experience  in  organization,  direc- 
tion of  boys'  work  program.  Prefer  challenging 
work  requiring  tact,  originality  and  skill. 
7802  Survey. 

Mature  Case  Worker  with  experience  in  Family 
and  Children's  field,  wishes  responsible  posi- 
tion in  small  Eastern  city.  7803  Survey. 

SECRETARIAL  POSITION  WANTED:  Can- 
didate has  had  several  years  secretarial  and 
bookkeeping  experience  in  fields  of:  child  guid- 
ance, child  placing,  public  and  maternal  health, 
settlement,  immigration  and  refugee.  Details 
and  reference  furnished  upon  request.  7804. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
now  employed,  (man,  married),  with  15  years' 
institutional  experience,  desires  new  connection. 
7798  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  TEACHER,   M.A.,  age  30. 

experienced  settlement  group  worker  and 
teacher  of  mentally  retarded  and  normal  chil- 
dren. Highly  recommended.  7800  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  or  SUB-EXECUTIVE  social 
work  job.  Excellent  training  both  undergradu- 
ate and  social  service  graduate  work.  Seven 
years'  experience,  Group  Work;  four  years' 
teaching.  Draft  status — Deferred  3A,  depend- 
ents. Excellent  health.  Desires  change.  7805 
Survey. 


You  Help  Someone  You  Know 


USD 


When  You  Give  to  the  U  S  0 


HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  189 ) 


conference  where  the  chances  that  the 
House  conferees  will  agree  are  good. 
The  House  cut  FSA  almost  in  half  on 
the  grounds  that  the  set-up  was  "com- 
munistic." 

•*-•»•»• 

IN   A   SECOND   MESSAGE   ON   THE   CIVILIAN 

Conservation  Corps  the  President  in- 
creased by  $31,717,000  his  request  to 
Congress  for  funds  to  operate  the  set-up 
during  the  year  beginning  July  1.  The 
original  CCC  budget  called  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  only  $49,000,000  and  pro- 
posed that  the  300  camps  maintained  in 
July  be  reduced  to  150  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  new  appropriation 
would  operate  350  camps  for  the  full 
year. 

+      •»••»• 

THE  TOWNSEND  NEWS  SHEET,  "WASH- 
ington  Flash,"  quoted  Representative 
James  O'Connor  of  Montana  as  saying 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Townsend  legislative 
steering  committee: 

"The  young  men  are  not  going  to  do 
the  voting  this  fall.  Much  of  it  is  going 
to  be  done  by  the  most  neglected  class  of 
people,  that  is,  over  sixty.  These  people 
are  not  going  to  remain  neglected  with- 
out a  tremendous  protest.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  marshal  and  direct  that  protest." 

The  House  Committee  on  election  of 
the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  however,  is 
bringing  out  a  bill  that  will  give  the 
young  men  the  vote  in  national  elections. 
The  bill  is  being  redrafted  and  should 
be  ready  for  the  floor  in  short  order. 

•f      -f      -f 

THE  DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  PROTECTION 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  is  find- 
ing that  the  problem  of  the  camp  follow- 
er is  not  so  easily  settled  as  the  authors 
of  the  May  act  assumed.  Merely  shov- 
ing the  girls  from  town  to  town  and 
from  camp  to  camp  is  safeguarding 
neither  the  boys  nor  the  girls. 

The  chief  problem  is  not  that  of  deal- 
ing with  professional  prostitutes,  but  of 
handling  the  girls  who  flock  to  the  camps 
seeking  work  or  social  contacts.  In  towns 
near  the  southern  camps,  inspection  of 
police  blotters  indicates  that  most  of  the 
girls  picked  up  have  left  under-privi- 
leged homes  in  quest  of  adventure  or  a 
job.  Few  of  the  social  agencies  have 
recognized  the  problem  such  girls  pre- 
sent. The  Division  of  Social  Protection, 
which  is  trying  to  do  something  about 
it,  has  a  limited  staff  and  many  other 
responsibilities.  Meanwhile,  girls  con- 
tinue to  flock  to  camp  communities. 
When  they  achieve  neither  a  boy  friend 
in  uniform  nor  a  job  at  a  living  wage, 
they  become  easy  prey  for  those  who  are 
on  the  alert  for  penniless  and  unpro- 
tected girls  and  young  women. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAI 
SOCIAL  WORKERS,  944  Rush  Street 
Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  stand 
ards  of  social  work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  o 
other  distinctly  medical  or  psychiatric  agen 
cies,  and  to  stimulate  its  intensive  and  ex 
tensive  development. 

LOS  ANGELES  SANATORIUM— Ex-Patient 
Home.  A  national,  free,  non-sectarian  tuber 
culosis  hospital — whose  services  include  ai 
Adult  Clinic,  A  Children's  Clinic,  An  Occu 
pational  Therapy  Dept.,  a  Rehabilitatioi 
Department,  and  a  Social  Service  Depart 
ment.  Executive  Director — Samuel  H.  Go! 
ter;  Medical  Director — Dr.  Joseph  Rosen 
blatt.  West  Coast  Area — 208  West  8tl 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California;  New  Yor] 
Area— 145  West  45th  Street,  Harold  N 
Imber,  Director;  Philadelphia  Area — 1: 
South  12th  Street,  Sylvia  Neulander,  Dir. 
Chicago  Area — 30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Pau 
Dubinsky,  Director.  Applications  also  ac 
cepted  through  local  Jewish  Federations  am 
Welfare  Fund  Offices. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH   HOSPITAL  AT  DEN 

VER  for  tuberculous  adults  and  children 
Non-sectarian,  free,  maintains  children's  pre 
ventorium.  Executive  Secretary — Samuc 
Schaefer,  Medical  Director — Dr.  Charles  J 
Kaufman,  Research  Director — Dr.  Harry  J 
Corper.  Hospital  care  includes  educational 
vocational,  occupational,  psychological,  psy 
chiatric  and  social  services.  Application 
New  York  area — 19  West  44  Street,  Phili 
Houtz,  Director;  Philadelphia  area — 110 
Widener  Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  Di 
rector;  Chicago  area — 30  North  La  Sail 
Street,  Arthur  Heim,  Director.  Other  appli 
cations  through  local  Jewish  Federation  am 
Welfare  Fund  offices  or  direct  to  Hospital 
3800  East  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLII 

HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway,  a 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Dorothy  Deminj 
R.N.,  Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA 
TION — 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  Nei 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  d: 
rector.  Pamphlets  of  methods  and  prograr 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publics 
tions  sold  and  distributed  through  state  assc 
ciations  in  every  state.  American  Review  c 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATIOI 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearini 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  r« 
ferring  indigent  mothers  to  medically  directei 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  2 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack 
ing  centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available 
Phone  or  write :  501  Madison  Avenue,  Nei 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorar; 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D. ;  National  Di 
rector,  D.  Kenneth  Rose ;  Medical  Director 
Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAI 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9-6200 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M. -4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-8  P.M 

Recreation 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATIOI 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  brim 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  ai 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  ana  most  satis 
fying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time  througl 
participation  in  music,  drama,  orts  ant 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  acti  .ties ;  am 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea 
tion  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath 
letic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na 
tional  placement  and  counselling  service  ii 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organizatioi 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place 
ment  fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Directol 
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•  Of  all  the  shortages  we  face,  the 
shortage  of  time  is  the  most  serious. — 
DONALD  M.  NELSON,  chairman  War 
Production  Board. 

'  He  who  claims  a  right  accepts  a  re- 
sponsibility to  destiny.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
costless  rights.  —  WILLIAM  ERNEST 
HOCKING  in  Fortune. 

Easy  jobs  in  the  field  of  social  service 
today  are  not  worthy  of  mention. — MRS. 
HENRY  A.  INGRAHAM  of  New  York  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  W 'ork. 


*  The  war  must  either  be  won  by  slaves, 
or  by  free  men  willingly  cooperating.  It 
cannot  be  won  by  apathetic  crowds. — 
STEPHEN  SPENDER,  in  Common  Sense. 

'  The  success  of  Hitler  is  due  to  a  very 
large  extent  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
only  known  combatant  of  the  last  war 
who  came  out  of  it  with  no  sense  of 
relief  that  four  years  of  suffering  were 
over. — RAOUL  DE  ROUSSY  DE  SALES  in 
"The  Making  of  Tomorrow." 

'  We  ?te  demanding  much  more  of  gov- 
ernmer».  than  we  did  before  1929  and 
we  are  insisting  that  it  be  a  positive, 
active  agent  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  our  people  rather  than  a  passive  ref- 
eree to  keep  the  conflicting  forces  within 
the  rules  of  the  game. — WILLIAM  HOD- 
SON,  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 
Welfare. 


So  They  Say 


•  The    lovers    of    peace    must    win    this 
war. — EDUARD     C.     LINDEMAN,     New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 

•  If  it  is  intolerable  that  a  single  man 
tyrannize   a   mass,   it  is  equally   intoler- 
able that  the  mass  oppress  a  single  man. 

-  ANTOINE     DE     SAINT-EXUPERY     in 
"Flight  to  Arras." 

'  Education  is  in  fact  anything  we  do 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  someone  else. — LYMAN 
BRYSON,  educational  director,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

'  Learn  to  work  with  government  plan- 
ners and  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  will  be  able  and  willing  to 
work  with  you. — PAUL  T.  BABSON,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Business  Service. 

•  You  in  the  United  States  and  we  in 
the    British    Commonwealth   have   today 
the  priceless  heritage  of  a  generation  of 
social  service — a  generation  of  the  study 
and   practice   of   social   security.    If    this 
were  not  true,  I  should  be  more  afraid 
of   the   post-war   period   than   I    was   of 
the   war   itself   in   the   days   of   the   col- 
lapse of  France  and  the  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain.— NOEL    HALL,   British   Minister   in 
Washington. 


'  Only  a  free  mind  can  accept  the  chal- 
lenging faith  that  the  future  alone  mat- 
ters.— J.  ANTON  DE  HAAS,  to  the  League 
for  Fair  Play. 

'  The  test  of  democracy  is  not  whether 
the  majority  prevails,  but  whether  the 
minority  is  tolerated. — DR.  WILLIAM 
TEMPLE,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

•  In  war  as  in  peace  there  is  too  little 
recognition    of    the    usefulness    of    going 
concerns   in    forwarding   public   business. 
— PAUL  V.   McNUTT   to    the   American 
Public  Welfare  Association. 

'  Morale  is  really  the  result  of  social 
justice,  and  in  the  long  run  social  work- 
ers can  do  more  with  it  than  orators  or 
propagandists  can,  for  all  their  circus 
tricks. — DR.  WILLARD  WALLER. 

•  Men  and  women  cannot  be  really  free 
until  they  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  time 
and   ability  to   read   and   think   and   talk 
things  over. — VICE-PRESIDENT  HENRY  A. 
WALLACE   to   the  Free   World  Associa- 
tion. 

•  "The  recent  U.  S.  edict  against  cuffs 
on  trousers  in  wartime  shows  the  decay 
of    American    liberty,    because    it    took 
away    from    the    male    the    symbol    of 
domination  and  the  right  of  freedom." — 
Tokyo  broadcast,  recorded  by  FCC  and 
reported  by   OFF. 
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In  Home  Towns  Everywhere 

JONATHAN  DANIELS 

Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Civilian  Mobilization 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense 


K 


MERICA  grows  more  and  more  familiar  with 
men  wearing  armbands,  with  men  walking  in 
white  steel  hats  through  blackouts,  with  com- 
munities at  least  verbally  concerned  with  the  special  em- 
phasis on  old  health  and  welfare  problems  brought  on 
anew  by  war.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  junk  in  the  attic, 
the  ration  cards  for  sugar  and  gasoline.  We,  who  grew 
to  war  in  the  midst  of  unemployment  problems,  become 
more  and  more  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  manpower. 
We  buy  and  sell  war  bonds.  We  study  first  aid  and  nu- 
trition. Consumer  groups  have  grown  from  little  bodies 
of  intellectuals,  socially  and  economically  concerned,  to 
the  whole  eating  mass  of  Americans.  Community  services 
have  become  all  those  services  which  not  only  guard  Home 
Town's  security  but  add  up  in  10,000  towns  to  America's 
strength. 

Put  the  worst  way,  the  activities  of  men  and  women  in 
civilian  defense  in  America  have  become  an  impressive 
spectacle.  Nine  million  Americans  have  volunteered 
through  defense  councils  for  work  in  jobs  to  protect  towns 
or  add  to  America's  striking  power.  Efficiency  has  not  al- 
ways caught  up  with  fuddy-duddy.  All  the  bad  news — 
the  silly  news  even — is  not  yet  in  from  the  home  front. 
There  are  badly  organized  defense  councils,  councils  dom- 
inated by  cheap  politicians,  councils  which  fail  to  really 
represent  the  community.  The  courthouse  rings,  the  bosses 
and  barons  and  Mrs.  Purplefeather  have  not  everywhere 
let  the  masses  of  the  people  into  the  community  planning 
of  a  people's  war.  Nonetheless,  the  total  is  so  splendid 
that  no  man  need  be  afraid  of  such  admissions.  The  situa- 
tion is  good.  I  am  expecting  no  miracles  and  pretending  to 
no  perfection. 

But  the  amazing  growth,  and  growth  of  the  power  of, 
local  defense  councils  in  the  war  effort  is  becoming  not 
only  a  wartime  source  of  strength  but  a  phenomenon  which 
may  be  vastly  significant  in  the  pattern  of  America  and 
the  future  of  its  community  institutions. 

The  very  number  of  the  defense  councils  would  sound 
fantastic  if  it  did  not  indicate  an  awareness  of  the  pattern 


of  planning  for  participation  in  the  war  effort  in  the  little 
towns.  There  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  defense  coui 
cils  in  America  today  as  there  are  towns  with  more  tha 
2,500  population.  Some  of  them  obviously  are  only  counti 
gestures,  but  they  arc  gestures,  gallant  often,  effecth 
often.  Some  still  are  apt  to  be  more  paper  than  peopl 
Some  of  them  duplicate  each  other.  There  are  count 
councils  which  defend  America  in  areas  where  towns  hav 
councils  of  their  own.  Even  the  smallest  and  most  ir 
tangible  councils,  however,  indicate  a  contact  with  a  cour 
cil  pattern  which  is  something  new  in  community  plannin 
agencies  in  America.  And  though  most  of  them  may  dii 
appear  as  fast  as  flags  with  peace,  the  possibilities  in  ther 
on  this  democracy  we  are  fighting  for  ought  not  to  b 
missed. 

OTRANGELY  little  emphasis  has  been  given  in  th 
k~-'  discussion  of  civilian  defense  in  America  to  the  n 
versal  it  indicates  in  what  has  seemed  a  galloping  Ameri 
can  trend.  Undoubtedly  in  many  aspects  the  centralizatio 
of  power  in  government  in  America  has  grown  in  the  wa 
effort.  Leon  Henderson  tells  the  last  man  in  Maine  hov 
much  gasoline  he  can  have.  Somebody  else  in  Washingtoi 
tells  him  he  can  have  some  more  toothpaste  only  if  h 
saves  his  old  tube.  None  of  us  are  so  far  away  from  th 
Capitol  that  we  have  not  felt  the  new  national  restric 
tions.  But  civilian  defense  is  a  program  which  does  no 
go  down  with  power.  Rather  it  carries  down  a  faith  ii 
the  power  of  the  people  to  do  their  war  jobs  themselves— 
where  they  are. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  Washington  control: 
no  defense  councils.  It  can  order  no  wardens  about.  Ii 
can  force  no  council  anywhere  to  do  any  job  it  does  noi 
wish  to  do.  Councils  can  take  its  suggestions  or  throw 
them  into  the  waste  basket.  To  those  with  a  faith  in  orders 
from  above  it  may  seem  strange  that  there  is  so  much 
eagerness  to  do  the  jobs — jobs  in  increasing  number  which 
come  down  to  the  councils  in  terms  of  the  war  programs 
of  Washington.  Men  and  women  are  working,  and  work- 
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ing  in  many  cities,  in  an  amazing  combination  of  self- 
discipline  and  local  initiative  exercised  at  home  under  plans 
formulated  at  a  distance. 

Undoubtedly  their  productive  functioning  in  a  national 
war  effort  leaves  America  a  long  way  from  the  solution  of 
the  old  problems  created  by  a  big  central  government  in 
a  wide  and  diverse  land.  But  here,  at  least,  is  a  pattern 
which  recognizes  that  the  people  are  not  merely  sheep  to 
be  guarded  or  to  be  driven  by  District  of  Columbia  shep- 
herds. Here  is  a  pattern  which  accepts  the  fact  that,  to 
have  the  nation's  full  strength  and  efficiency  when  it 
needs  them,  there  must  be  a  very  American  combination 
of  big  government  and  local  government,  of  distant  offi- 
cialdom and  local  initiative.  If  this  can  be  perfected  while 
war  postpones  at  least  some  petty  politics  it  may  well  aid 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  was  and  will  be  big  in 
peace. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  such  a  governmental 
approach  to  civilian  defense  is  always  appreciated  by  the 
people.  The  prides  of  local  government  stand  up  briskly 
to  guard  local  power.  But  beside  that  pride  is  bewilder- 
ment, too.  The  country  had  learned  about  federal  pro- 
grams which  came  down  with  money  or  authority  as  in 
WPA,  Wages  and  Hours,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  and  the  like.  Now  the  country  is  puzzled  by  a  federal 
program  without  orders  or  legal  power.  The  people  want 
to  be  free  but  the  people  want  to  be  told.  War  has  not 
taken  from  Americans  the  wealth  of  their  own  contradic- 
tions. 

1 

AS  significant  perhaps  as  this  new  faith  in  local  gov- 
-i~X  ernment  in  wartime  may  be  what  is  happening  to 
the  planning  of  community  services.  Essentially,  of  course, 
defense  councils  are  planning  bodies  generally  armed  only 
with  such  power  over  operating  agencies  as  public  opinion 
gives  them  in  directing  the  town's  war  effort.  Times  past, 
in  respectable  towns  and  cities,  planning  has  seemed  a  sort 
of  private  preserve  of  the  technicians — housers,  welfare 
workers,  social  experts.  Now  in  a  real  sense  in  many  cities 
the  defense  council  puts  the  emphasis  upon  the  amateur. 
Planning  for  war  is  a  job  for  the  citizen  and  he  does  not 
have  to  have  a  Ph.D.  as  his  ticket  of  admission.  He  may, 
indeed,  keep  his  humility  and  leave  the  job  to  those  he 
has  understood  to  be  his  intellectual  betters.  But  he  may 
damn  well  decide  not  to  do  that. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  inaccurate  to  suggest  that  there 
is  any  conscious  revolt  against  the  professional  and  the 
technician  in  the  planning  going  forward  for  wartime 
community  services  on  the  part  of  councils  containing 
ex-automobile  dealers,  housewives,  businessmen,  ordinary 
•citizens  and  citizenesses.  Professional  social  workers  some- 
times worry  about  the  destruction  of  professional  stand- 
ards under  an  avalanche  of  volunteers.  Community  plan- 
ners may  have  an  even  better  reason  to  wonder  whether 
the  energetic  amateur  will  ever  turn  back  to  technicians 
the  full  future  planning  of  his  town.  He  is  apt  to  pass 
beyond  his  prejudices,  derived  largely  from  the  profes- 
sional's vocabulary  and  the  free  use  of  it,  to  a  conviction 
that  what  once  seemed  marvelous  and  mysterious  knowl- 
edge is  not  strange  or  difficult  or  wonderful  at  all.  In- 
deed, if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  and  where  those  "ad- 
justments" of  which  professionals  often  speak,  were  neces- 
sary it  is  among  the  professionals  at  this  time  when  not- 
so-dumb,  if,  also,  not-so-learned,  citizens  are  coming  patri- 


otically and  perhaps  permanently  into  their  fields. 

It  may  be  a  new  world  for  both  the  professional  and 
the  new  civic  patriot.  A  good  many  defense  councils  un- 
doubtedly have  never  got  beyond  the  "right"  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks  in  the  selection  of  their  memberships.  The 
same  people  who  ran  the  city  hall,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  the  charities  are  often  in  undisputed  possession. 
This  may  mean  that  the  best  leadership  leads  now.  But  it 
is  basic  to  the  conception  of  the  defense  council  that  it 
should  contain  not  any  one  group,  but  be  what  the  com- 
munity is  and  represent  it  as  a  whole.  This  means  the 
participation  of  labor  and  Negroes,  the  "clients"  and 
"cases,"  as  well  as  givers  and  taxpayers.  Labor  is  properly 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
demanding  its  place.  Minorities  are  pushing  for  their 
share  in  the  planning  of  their  communities.  It  might  be 
strange  in  a  good  many  American  towns  but  it  would  not 
be  odd  in  a  people's  war  if  town  planning  became  people's 
planning. 

/^OMMUNITY  services,  public  and  private,  were,  of 
^~-^  course,  in  peacetime  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  That  was 
the  theory  certainly.  In  practice,  however,  many  services 
were  provided  at  the  bottom  as  seen  looking  down  pa- 
trician or  professional  noses.  That  cannot  be  so  now.  We 
are  all  of  us  "cases"  at  a  time  when  the  security  of  us  all 
is  threatened  by  total  war.  That  means  a  wholeness  of 
danger  and  sacrifice.  It  requires  a  wholeness  of  partici- 
pation. It  deserves  a  wholeness  of  planning. 

The  last  war  brought  us  the  Community  Chest.  That 
has  been  a  useful  device.  It  has  not  only  brought  order 
to  the  finances  of  private  charities ;  often  it  has  added  social 
wisdom  to  the  social  planning  of  American  communities. 
Its  best  friends,  however,  would  scarcely  suggest,  except 
as  it  urged  more  people  to  give  to  good  ends,  that  it  effectu- 
ally extended  to  all  the  people  participation  in  planning 
for  the  services  of  all.  It  was  a  step  and  a  good  one.  It 
not  only  served  in  war.  It  survived  war.  And  there  is 
at  least  the  chance  that  the  defense  council — as  the  true 
town  council  for  peace  as  well  as  war — may,  survive  this 
one  in  enough  American  communities  to  be  significant. 

I  say  this  carefully.  I  know  that  today  the  plan  of  the 
defense  council  as  a  body  truly  representative  of  the  whole 
community  remains  too  much  a  plan.  I  know  the  dura- 
bility of  the  town  hall  politicians.  I  know  the  toughness 
of  the  boys  who  know  what  they  want  behind  the  politi- 
cians. I  know  the  indestructible  ubiquitousness  of  do- 
gooder  ladies  more  distinguished  for  their  hats  than  for 
what  is  under  them.  But  it  must  be  difficult  today  not 
to  be  aware  that  more  and  more  people  in  the  towns,  as 
well  as  in  the  nation,  want  not  only  to  be  inside  a  democ- 
racy but  part  of  it. 

I  am  one  who  believes  in  defense  councils  as  one  of  the 
most  potentially  vital  devices  of  our  times.  But  I  know 
that  with  peace  the  90  and  9  among  them  may  fall  apart 
before  the  celebration  is  over.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
idea  will  fall  apart  so  soon.  After  all,  the  idea  of  the 
community  council,  as  a  really  and  honestly  representative 
body  of  the  whole  community,  is  an  idea  as  old  as  the  tra- 
ditions of  local  government  in  America — or  at  least  as 
old  as  the  pretensions  of  the  American  tradition  of  local 
government.  And  if  that  idea  survives  as  a  living  force 
there  will  be  meaning  in  its  survival  in  terms  of  people 
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running  their  own  affairs  unterrified  by  technicians,  un- 
dismayed even  by  the  boys  who  too  often  in  the  past  have 
kept  the  town  in  their  pants  pockets.  It  might  mean  com- 
munity services  which  everywhere  respected  dignity  as 
much  as  hunger,  needers  as  much  as  givers. 

The  whole  plan  may  pass.  Of  course  the  council  is  a 
machine  for  war,  designed  for  war.  But  too  much  has 
been  said — though  justly  said — about  its  deficiencies  as  a  de- 
vice even  in  wartime.  Not  enough  has  been  said — which 


could  justly  be  said — about  the  manner  in  which  councils 
have  led  in  strengthening  America  on  the  home  front. 
Whatever  happens  in  civilian  defense  in  America  we  are 
watching  more  than  a  community-ordered,  community-dis- 
ciplined marching  of  millions  of  men  and  women  making 
effective  war  where  they  are.  We  are  watching  also  a 
strange  and  promising  and  good  experiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can to  plan  his  town — which  is  the  only  basis  for  faith 
that  he  may  be  able  to  plan  and  plan  wisely  his  peace. 


While  Mothers  Work 


BY  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


NEARLY  a  year  ago  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  by 
calling  a  Conference  on  Day  Care  of  Children  of 
Working  Mothers  focussed  attention  on  a  need  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  in  defense  communities.  To- 
day "day  care",  at  least  as  an  idea,  has  taken  hold.  It  is 
the  subject  of  discussion  everywhere — among  social  workers 
tvho  have  long  recognized  it  as  deserving  a  place  in  com- 
munity planning,  among  teachers  who  realize  that  their 
pupils'  lives  extend  beyond  school  hours,  among  govern- 
ment officials  and  industrial  leaders  who  are  looking  toward 
a  fuller  mobilization  of  womanpower,  among  the  vast  num- 
bers of  new  volunteers  for  whom  it  provides  another  world 
to  conquer.  That  others  too  have  become  interested  is  evi- 
denced by  the  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  gone  into  the 
day  care  "business"  either  in  their  own  homes  or  by  renting 
a  room  or  two  which  they  hope  to  convert  profitably  to  a 
"children's  center." 

But  the  Conference  on  Day  Care  was  convened  not  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  facilities,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  emphasize  the  dangers  to  child  care  standards  of  a 
widespread  and  undirected  urge  to  meet  this  need,  and  to 
formulate  certain  basic  principles  to  safeguard  children  in 
these  times.  These  were  eventually  developed  as: 

1.  Communities  should  point  out  the  importance  of  mothers 
remaining  at  home,  if  possible. 

2.  Where  mothers  must  work  employers  and  unions  must  be 
asked  to  put  them  on  day  shifts. 

3.  Consultation  service  in  helping  communities  work  out  the 
day   care   problem   should   be   provided   by   the   state    depart- 
ments  of   public  welfare   and   education   in  cooperation   with 
other   state    departments. 

4.  Day    care    facilities    should    come    within    the    pattern    of 
over-all  community  organization. 

5.  The   program   should   be   based   upon   definite    analysis   of 
need. 

6.  It  should  include  a  central  counselling  service. 

7.  Day    care    programs    should    include    all    types    of    care: 
homemaker's  service,   foster   family   day  care,   day  care   cen- 
ters, nursery  schools  extended  school  programs. 

8.  Encouragement    should    be    given    to    the    development    of 
cooperatives    and    to    supporting   contributions    from    parents. 

Sometimes  recommendations  are  easier  formulated  than 
applied.  Down  at  the  community  level  where  things  hap- 
pen— where  the  mothers  are  going  to  work  and  where  some- 
one must  care  for  the  children — needs  tend  to  become  ap- 
parent when  confusion  already  exists.  We  hear  stories  of 
children  being  left  locked  in  automobiles  all  day,  of  children 
going  to  school  with  door-keys  strung  around  their  necks,  of 
young  children  being  left  in  care  of  eleven  and  twelve  year 
olds.  Have  the  communities,  then,  been  unable  to  heed  the 


conference's  warning?  What  actually  has  been  done? 

Reports  from  states  and  local  communities  made  available 
through  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  and  various 
private  agencies,  present  a  varied  scene,  with  ups  and  downs 
depending  on  intensity  of  need  and  traditional  degree  of 
community  social  consciousness.  But  one  striking  line  runs 
through  the  picture — awareness  of  the  need  as  a  community 
problem  which  should  be  met  by  community  action.  From 
every  direction  comes  word  that  a  day  care  committee  has 
been  appointed  at  least  to  think  about  the  issue.  What  is 
more  significant,  the  committee  is  nearly  always  representa- 
tive of  existing  welfare,  health,  educational,  industrial  and 
civic  groups.  It  is  usually  a  sub-committee  of  the  local  de- 
fense council,  or  of  the  council  of  social  agencies.  The  un- 
eveness  is  not  in  the  distribution  of  committees,  but  in  their 
varying  effectiveness  and  activity. 

Organization  is  the  rule  also  on  the  state  level,  with  state 
day  care  committees  set  up  usually  as  sub-committees  of 
State  defense  councils. 

THE  main  function  of  state  child  care  committees  is  to 
stimulate  action  on  the  local  level.  However,  local 
committees  do  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  existence  of 
state  committees.  In  many  states  their  stimulus  has  come 
from  the  state  welfare  department  which  in  turn  has  been 
guided  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  and  other  federal  agencies. 
Many  of  the  really  active  local  day  care  committees  have 
been  spending  the  past  few  months  conducting  or  getting 
others  to  conduct  surveys  of  present  day  care  needs  and 
future  needs.  Results  have  shown  that  there  is  little  time 
for  debating.  To  be  sure,  in  some  defense  areas  such  as  in 
Buffalo,  surveys  have  discovered  that  present  facilities  are 
adequate  to  meet  present  demands,  but  they  also  show  an 
anticipation  of  greatly  increased  demand  with  the  accelera- 
tion of  war  production  programs.  Take  these  figures  from 
Detroit : 

To  produce  the  war  contracts  now  placed  in  the  Wayne 
County  area  an  increase  of  265,000  workers  will  be  needed 
by  the  time  plants  reach  their  war  peak  (Spring  1943). 
The  War  Production  Board  and  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  estimate  that  even  though  all  the  available  unemployed, 
employable  women  (not  previously  in  the  labor  market)  and 
commuters  from  the  periphery,  are  put  to  work  there  will 
still  be  a  deficiency  of  150,000  to  be  supplied  through  in-mi- 
gration.  Of  the  80,000  new  women  estimated  as  needed  for 
the  Wayne  County  Labor  force  for  1942-43  ten  percent  will 
probably  be  married  women  with  children  under  ten  year; 
of  age. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Moreover,  community  after  community  has  found  present 
needs  which  are  not  being  met.  Thus  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  a  study  of  data  from  nineteen  social  agencies  showed 
that  144  families  with  391  children  were  already  needing 
or  would  soon  need  some  form  of  day  care.  A  follow-up 
study  made  two  months  later  showed  that  forty  of  these 
families  had  reached  no  adequate  solution  of  their  problem, 
and  that  sixty-two  new  families  had  applied  for  care.  At 
that  time  fifty-eight  working  mothers  had  116  children  for 
whom  no  better  care  had  been  found  than  leaving  them 
during  the  day  with  neighbors,  older  brothers  and  sisters, 
relatives  or  "hired  girls  who  they  feared  would  leave  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  take  a  better  paid  factory  job."  In 
Hartford  a  study  of  school  children  revealed  that  1000 
children  were  eating  lunch  without  supervision.  Sixty  were 
so  badly  off  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  schools  to  provide 
a  noon  feeding  for  them  at  once. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  Department  of  Education 
has  estimated  that  1600  children  are  in  need  of  pre-school, 
and  after  school  care.  In  one  community  women  are  re- 
ported to  be  boarding  their  children  out  during  the  week 
and  taking  them  home  for  the  week-end.  In  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
it  has  been  estimated  that  300  children  are  left  without  ade- 
quate care  while  their  parents  go  to  work.  In  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  applications  to  day  nurseries  have  doubled  and  intake 
policies  have  had  to  be  tightened.  At  a  school  in  New  Jer- 
sey door  keys  are  swept  up  every  day  in  the  school  yard. 

SO  the  question  of  whether  or  not  mothers  should  work 
becomes  academic.  The  point  is  that  mothers  are 
working  and  will  continue  to  work.  Moreover,  there  are 
some  areas,  particularly  in  states  where  aid  to  dependent 
children  grants  never  have  been  adequate,  where  a  social 
worker's  conviction  that  a  mother's  place  is  in  the  home 
looks  feeble  against  the  mother's  opportunity  at  last  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  material  standard  of  living  for  her  family.  It 
becomes  feeble  too  against  predictions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  that  by  the  end  of  1943,  5,000,000  addi- 
tional women  will  be  employed  in  the  labor  market. 

Thus  communities  have  come  to  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility for  providing  day  care.  But  what  have  they  done 
besides  form  committees  and  make  surveys? 

The  answer  unfortunately  is:  "Not  much."  A  few  day 
nurseries  have  been  able  to  expand  their  programs,  counsel- 
ling services  have  been  established  here  and  there,  WPA 
has  helped  with  its  revamped  nursery  school  projects,  but 
real  community-wide  programs  planned  to  meet  every  area 
of  day  care  need  are  thus  far  just  so  much  paper  work. 

The  stumbling  block,  of  course,  has  been  financing.  Funds 
do  not  grow  on  trees,  particularly  in  communities  where 
the  infinite  variety  of  problems  created  by  defense  expan- 
sion, put  a  constant  drain  on  existing  resources.  The  fed- 
eral government,  it  is  true,  offers  nourishment  through  the 
moneys  available  under  the  Community  Facilities  Act  (the 
Lanham  Act).  But  the  maze  of  procedure  through  which 
applications  for  these  funds  must  travel  thus  far  has  pre- 
vented any  community  from  receiving  a  penny  of  them  for 
day  care  programs. 

Under  Lanham  Act  procedure  the  community  must  be 
able  first  to  establish  proof  of  existing  need.  It  then  works 
out  a  detailed  project  which  it  sends  for  preliminary  ap- 
proval to  the  state  committee  on  day  care.  The  next  step  is 
submission  of  the  project  either  to  the  state  department  of 
welfare  or  to  the  state  department  of  education,  depending 


on  whether  it  is  to  be  run  by  agencies  primarily  concerned 
with  meeting  welfare  needs  or  with  providing  instruction. 
After  receiving  approval  from  either  of  these  departments 
the  project  goes  to  the  regional  representative  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  thence  to  the  re- 
gional representative  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and 
then  to  Washington.  In  Washington  it  must  be  certified 
either  by  the  Children's  Bureau  or  the  Office  of  Education, 
depending  again  on  its  nature,  and  passed  on  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  which  sends  it  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
No  projected  day  care  program  has  as  yet  succeeded  in 
climbing  these  stairs,  but  two — those  of  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  Conn.- — have  arrived  as  far  as  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Many  others  are  on  their  way  to  Washington. 

THE  history  of  the  Hartford  program,  which  lays  plans 
for  the  present  summer  months,  provides  a  fair  example 
of  how  schools  and  welfare  organizations  can  work  together 
to  meet  a  comm'only  recognized  need.  Last  March  the 
Hartford  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  prompted  by  a  regis- 
tration of  women  conducted  in  the  local  school  buildings, 
appealed  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  establishment  and  control  of  day  care  centers.  A  so- 
cial worker  from  the  Family  Service  Society  was  loaned  to 
the  board  to  supervise  a  counselling  service  for  the  regis- 
tering mothers,  carried  on  by  thirty-six  volunteering  social 
workers.  Before  the  board  completed  the  plan  it  had  con- 
sulted with  fifty-six  social  agencies  and  with  the  personnel 
directors  of  many  of  the  war  industries  located  in  the  area. 
The  program  provides  for  four  day  care  centers  to  offer 
complete  nursery  care  for  pre-school  children,  and  five  cen- 
ters to  offer  a  supervised  program  of  recreational  activities 
and  supplemental  feeding  for  children  of  grade  school  age. 
The  centers  are  to  be  staffed  by  the  board's  regular  nursery 
and  kindergarten  teachers,  nurses  and  visiting  teachers. 

A  few  communities  have  managed  to  do  some  expansion 
without  Lanham  Act  funds.  In  Cleveland  day  care  centers 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  year,  but  they  are  insufficient  to 
meet  demands.  The  settlements  have  provided  day  camps 
for  the  summer  and  the  local  Day  Nursery  Association  has 
opened  a  counselling  service.  Several  foster  day  homes  have 
been  licensed. 

In  Detroit  the  city  fathers  in  appropriating  $75,000  for 
before-school  and  after-school  care  for  older  children  have 
recognized  a  need  which  is  often  overlooked  by  "amateur" 
day  care  planners  who  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  nurseries 
or  nursery  schools  for  the  very  young.  The  local  day  care 
committee  is  combing  the  town  for  surplus  space  suitable 
for  child  care  centers.  Under  surveillance  are  the  public 
schools,  the  parochial  schools,  the  Protestant  churches  and 
other  community  buildings.  The  committee  has  also  set  up 
a  counselling  service  for  families  seeking  day  care  facilities, 
as  well  as  a  counselling  service  for  groups  wishing  to  or- 
ganize nursery  schools. 

The  Detroit  experience  of  receiving  city  funds  for  day 
care  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  More  frequent- 
ly what  expansion  has  occurred  has  been  made  possible 
through  community  chest  funds  or  other  "voluntary" 
money,  probably  because  the  facilities  were  originally  de- 
velopments of  voluntary  philanthropy  or  private  educa- 
tional ventures. 

Public  funds,  however,  have  entered  the  picture  by  way 
of  the  WPA  Community  Service  Program  which  has  ex- 
panded and  modified  its  nursery  school  projects  to  meet  new 
needs.  In  many  socially  underdeveloped  areas  the  WPA 
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has  introduced  the  only  nursery  facilities  ever  known  in  the 
community  and  has  provided  counsel  and  leadership  to  day 
care  planning  committees.  But  two  main  stumbling  blocks 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  WPA  day  care 
program.  Its  nursery  schools,  emphasizing  parent  educa- 
tion, are  open  only  to  low  income  groups  and  are  held  at 
hours  which  are  unrelated  to  a  working  mother's  needs.  Its 
day  nurseries,  with  all-day  programs  limited  to  the  children 
of  mothers  working  in  defense  industries,  are  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  WPA  eligible  teachers  or  child  at- 
tendants in  areas  where  defense  industries  are  skimming  all 
employable  persons  from  the  relief  rolls. 

So  far  no  state  funds  have  gone  into  day  care  facilities. 
A  bill  which  would  have  provided  a  sum  for  establishing 
child  care  centers  in  schools  was  recently  defeated  in  the 
New  York  legislature  because  of  disagreement  over  the 
advisability  of  attaching  a  fee  service  to  a  free  education 
system.  States,  however,  through  their  welfare  departments 
have  helped  considerably  in  providing  consultation  service 
to  communities  and  in  stimulating  action  on  the  part  of 
defense  council  committees.  Many  have  added  a  full  time 
day  care  consultant  to  their  staffs  out  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  child  welfare  services. 

A  crying  need  in  many  areas  is  supervision  of  the  "casual" 
and  commercial  day  care  centers  which  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  lot  without  benefit  of  community  planning.  In 
only  six  states  is  the  state  department  of  public  welfare 
given  specific  power  to  regulate  and  license  day  nurseries. 
In  a  few  states  licensing  power  is  vested  in  the  health  de- 
partment. However,  in  every  state  the  welfare  department 
has  the  power  to  license  institutions  or  boarding  homes  and 
in  some  instances  this  power  has  been  interpreted  to  include 
day  care  facilities.  But  on  the  whole,  control  is  thin  except 
where  city  health  ordinances  are  being  enforced. 

ONE  good  way  of  controlling  casual  projects  is  to  offer 
them  aid  in  planning.  This  is  the  tack  set  by  the 
National  Association  of  Day  Nurseries,  which  refuses  to 
see  past  progress  in  raising  the  standards  of  day  nurseries 
swept  aside  by  the  strong  winds  of  wartime  enthusiasm. 
Thus  it  has  extended  advice  to  a  variety  of  organizations 
interested  in  helping  "defense"  with  day  care.  These  in- 
clude labor  unions,  religious  organizations,  parent-teacher 
associations,  mothers'  clubs,  women's  clubs,  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, industries,  and  volunteer  service  groups.  The 
association  also  has  extended  consultation  to  community 
day  care  committees  on  numerous  subjects:  the  possibilities 
of  reorganising  existing  services ;  satisfactory  case  work 
services ;  a  minimum  budget ;  the  use  of  volunteers. 

Similar  consultation  services  have  been  available  to  com- 
munities through  several  federal  agencies.  The  Children's 
Bureau  has  been  developing  literature  as  guides  to  planning 
and  has  worked  out  specific  standards  for  the  various  types 
of  care  it  recommends:  group  care  for  pre-school  children 
— to  "apply  to.  day  nurseries,  nursery  schools,  kindergartens, 
child  care  centers,  play  groups  or  any  form  of  group  care" ; 
group  care  for  school  age  children — to  apply  to  programs 
"operated  in  connection  with  schools,  day  nurseries,  child 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,"  which  "whenever  possible 
.  .  .  should  utilize  school  buildings  and  facilities  under  a 
cooperative  plan  of  operation" ;  homemaker  service — useful 
in  "emergencies,"  in  special  instances  for  infants  and  very 
young  children,  and  "for  children  who  will  not  adapt  readi- 
ly to  group  care" ;  foster  family  day  care — useful  for  chil- 
dren "for  whom  groups  care  is  unsuitable  ...  or  for  whom 


group  care  is  not  readily  available." 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  day  care 
problem  from  the  long  range  point  of  view  is  the  way  it  has 
prompted  joint  planning  and  cooperation  among  agencies 
which  have  not  always  been  close.  Thus  we  have  the  day 
nurseries  and  nursery  schools  working  hand  in  hand,  the 
schools  and  social  agencies  putting  their  heads  together,  the 
state  departments  of  education  and  of  social  welfare  be- 
coming aware  of  one  another's  existence. 

On  the  federal  level  of  government  no  less  than  nine 
agencies  have  an  interest  in  promoting  day  care  facilities. 
These  are:  the  Children's  Bureau,  interested  in  the  types  of 
programs  previously  mentioned ;  the  Office  of  Education, 
interested  in  the  development  of  nursery  schools  and  before 
and  after  school  care;  the  recreation  division  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  interested  in  pro- 
moting recreational  activities  for  older  children ;  the  WPA, 
with  its  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools;  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
interested  in  the  relationship  of  ADC  grants  to  the  neces- 
sity of  mothers  going  to  work;  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, expecting  to  add  13,000  children  to  the  15,000 
already  in  day  care  programs  in  mobile  camps;  the  National 
Housing  Authority,  interested  in  developing  day  care  fa- 
cilities in  housing  projects;  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
and  War  Manpower  Commission,  both  interested  in  the  ef- 
fects of  the  provision  of  day  care  facilities  on  the  labor  market. 
Federal  coordination  of  day  care  programs  until  recently 
has  been  provided  by  a  Joint  Committee  on  Day  Care,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  WPA,  but  no  money  has  been  available  other 
than  Lanham  Act  funds.  Because  of  the  need  for  more 
speed  in  bringing  federal  aid  to  the  communities  as  well  as 
a  need  for  closely  relating  the  day  care  problem  to  the  prob- 
lem of  labor  supply,  a  more  tightly  integrated  federal  pro- 
gram was  initiated  last  month  by  the  creation  of  a  section 
within  the  ODHWS  to  coordinate  all  the  interests  hitherto 
mentioned.  The  new  section  is  headed  up  by  Charles  I. 
Schottland,  assistant  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  on 
loan  to  the  ODHWS.  It  has  a  fourfold  purpose : 

1.  To  bring  together  all  available  information  on  day  care. 

2.  To  integrate  the  work  of  all  the  federal  agencies  interested 
in  day  care. 

3.  To   stimulate   the   agencies   in   the    preparation    of   needed 
technical  material. 

4.  To  determine  the  allocation  of  funds. 

Plans  are  to  request  federal  funds  for  grants  to  the  states 
for  the  promotion  of  day  care  programs.  The  states,  ex- 
pending the  grants  through  their  public  welfare  and  educa- 
tion departments,  may  use  them  for:  state  supervision; 
local  community  administration;  counselling  service;  day 
care  centers;  nursery  schools;  extended  school  programs; 
foster  family  day  care;  home-makers  services.  The  major 
certifying  agencies  for  grants  will  be  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Besides  providing  a  simplified  procedure  for  obtaining 
federal  help  the  new  set-up,  if  it  develops  along  the  lines 
outlined,  makes  it  possible  for  communities  to  plan  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  present  needs  (as  with  "Lanham  Act"  ap- 
plications) but  also  on  the  basis  of  known  future  expec- 
tations. Thus  facilities  may  be  ready  when  the  need  arises 
rather  than  after  children  already  have  been  exposed  to 
devastating  experiences.  Perhaps,  now,  results  of  all  the 
planning,  surveying  and  discussion  which  have  character- 
ized the  past  year  will  really  begin  to  blossom. 
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A  Housewife  at  New  Orleans 


By  LIDA  LEE  ADAMS 


WHEN  my  husband  began  to  talk  about  the  Na- 
tional Conference  at  New  Orleans,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go,  too.  Together  we'd  attend  the  con- 
ference, see  New  Orleans,  and  gain  fresh  understanding  of 
our  jobs — his  as  social  worker,  mine  as  housewife. 

With  this  end  in  view,  I  selected  from  the  crowded 
program  the  meetings  which  had  to  do  most  directly  with 
my  responsibilities  as  a  housewife  and  a  citizen. 

It  was  encouraging  to  hear  Malcolm  MacDonald,  High 
Commissioner  for  the  United  Kingdom,  tell  how  the 
British  people  have  been  able  to  keep  up  their  morale.  But 
it  was  Jonathan  Daniels  who  really  challenged  this  home- 
maker  when  he  said :  "It  is  not  what  the  war  is  going  to 
do  to  us,  but  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the  war.  .  .  . 
Bad  water  may  be  more  of  a  threat  than  bombing." 

The  meeting  on  "War  Health  Issues"  underscored  this 
point,  driving  it  home  to  at  least  one  lay  listener.  I  knew 
that  conditions  were  bad  in  our  particular  section  of  the 
country,  but  Dr.  Dean  Clark,  chairman,  Committee  OP  Re- 
search in  Medical  Economics,  painted  a  deplorable  picture 
of  conditions  around  an  airplane  plant  in  our  home  city. 
That  prompted  me  to  ask  the  question:  "You've  told  us 
what  you  are  planning  to  do  to  take  care  of  people  after 
they  are  sick,  but  what  are  you  doing  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  sick?"  Dr.  Clark  replied  that  the  health  com- 
missioner in  the  territory  around  the  plant  was  endeavor- 
ing not  only  to  get  a  hospital  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  but 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  illness.  Another  speaker,  Dr. 
I.  S.  Falk  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  told  of  the  measures 
that  the  United  States  government  is  taking,  and  will  take, 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  people. 

In  the  session  called  "War  Plans  and  Normal  Functions 
of  Public  Agencies,"  this  housewife  learned  that  in  Britain 
rats  had  destroyed  25,000,000  pounds  of  food  and  other 
goods.  I  realized  that  the  question  of  health  is  our  job  in 
time  of  war,  not  only  in  the  big  city  but  in  the  country  as 
well ;  and  I  decided  there  would  be  no  rats  destroying  food 
and  materials  in  our  community  if  I  could  prevent  it. 

Stuart  Jaffary  of  Toronto  made  me  prick  up  my  ears 
when  he  told  how  Canada  had  decided  that  if  dietitians 
were  good  for  the  army,  they  were  good  for  the  home 
forces,  too,  and  a  program  was  begun  which  greatly  im- 
proved conditions  among  the  unemployables. 

Mrs.  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  director  of  the  research  de- 
partment, Foreign  Policy  Association,  urged  two  chief 
suggestions  for  these  times:  "Put  a  priority  on  worries" — 
a  housewife  not  only  can,  but  will  do  that;  and,  "Free 
yourself  from  prejudices" — a  lesson  I  had  already  learned 
through  contact  with  social  workers.  Both  social  workers 
and  housewives  could  take  as  a  slogan  her  conclusion :  "Do 
everything  we  can  in  1942,  don't  plan  for  1943 — for  the 
more  we  win  the  war  in  1942,  the  less  we  will  have  to  be 
concerned  about  1943." 

In  the  session,  "How  Can  the  Case  Worker  Team  Up 
with  the  Layman?"  I  found  that  social  workers  really  are 
concerned  about  us.  William  Rinehart,  employment  con- 
sultant, Institute  of  Family  Service,  Cleveland,  said  it  was 
a  job  of  sharing,  and  that  what  the  social  worker  knows, 


can  be  applied  to  all  people.  Clare  M.  Tousley,  director, 
Department  of  Public  Interest,  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York  City,  said,  "Sharing  a  job  is  something  you 
do  with  people."  She  said,  too,  that  the  social  worker, 
whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  is  a  walking  delegate  for 
social  work,  and  the  way  he  conducts  himself  decides  how 
appropriations  are  made  and  the  size  of  the  Community 
Chest.  During  the  open  discussion,  this  housewife  felt  she 
must  speak  for  herself.  She  said  social  work  was  new  to 
the  layman,  sometimes  confusing;  "but  if  social  workers 
will  explain  things  to  us,  we  will  be  glad  to  help." 

"How  Can  the  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  Of- 
fered by  an  Awakened  Volunteer  Interest  be  Met?"  also 
proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  discussion.  I  learned  that 
social  workers  are  eager  to  give  the  layman  a  place  in  their 
plans  even  though  a  few  professionals  may  fear  the  lowering 
of  standards. 

"Consumer  Protection  in  1942"  and  "Civilian  Supply 
under  War  Conditions"  were  subjects  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  my  "profession."  The  speakers  explained  that, 
contrary  to  popular  opinion,  periods  of  inflation  and  depres- 
sion occur  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  In  the  present 
emergency  consumers  have  been  "taking  it  on  the  chin," 
but  now  the  government  has  put  a  ceiling  on  prices.  Al- 
though we  cannot  have  an  abundance  of  goods,  we  can 
get  the  things  we  need.  In  all  this  the  housewife  has  an 
important  part  to  play  and  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to 
use  her  head,  not  lose  it. 

In  the  evening  meeting,  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson  told  more  about  price  control.  He  said:  "We'll 
all  have  enough  to  eat  and  enough  to  wear,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  keep  our  homes  as  warm  as  we  have,  but  we'll  prob- 
ably be  a  lot  healthier."  Clearly  the  government  is  look- 
ing out  for  the  people,  and  intends  to  keep  on  doing  so. 

LlKE   HUNDREDS  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  THIS   LAYMAN   WAS 

intensely  interested  in  what  Gertrude  Springer,  formerly 
associate  editor,  Survey  Associates,  had  to  say  on  Saturday 
morning.  Mrs.  Springer  felt  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
social  workers  are  all  out  for  democracy,  but  the  important 
thing  is  how  the  social  worker  is  practicing  democracy. 
She  said,  too,  that  "the  public  likes  warmth."  "Never  a 
truer  word  was  spoken,"  thought  this  listener,  "everyone 
likes  to  feel  someone's  especially  interested  in  him."  An- 
other thing  that  struck  me  right  between  the  eyes  was  Mrs. 
Springer's  admonition  to  "keep  the  people  behind  the  pro- 
grams, the  programs  may  lose  their  form  but  not  their 
substance."  Somehow  I  felt  that  social  workers  would  do 
exactly  that,  and  just  as  I  had  gained  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  field  of  social  work,  so  social  workers  would 
gain  in  understanding  the  layman  and  his  problems. 

I  came  away  from  the  conference  with  a  fresh  outlook 
for  my  task.  Regardless  of  where  my  husband  and  his 
colleagues  serve,  I  felt  that,  like  the  soldier  on  the  battle- 
field, they  would  "fight  endlessly,  not  for  private  gain  .  .  . 
but  for  the  general  good  of  mankind."  And  as  for  this 
housewife,  she  resolved  anew  to  put  a  "full  measure  of 
devotion"  into  her  job  on  the  home  front. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


GRADUALLY  the  post-war  picture  takes  shape.  There  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace's  speech  and  that  on  Memorial  Day  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Welles  immediately  following.  Milo  Perkins  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  made  his  contribution  and,  now,  the  President's  fifth  Lease- 
Lend  report  gives  an  inkling  of  the  strategy  planned. 

The  powers  of  the  President  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act  are  elastic  but  further 
legislation  will  be  sought  to  make  the  act,  as  an  instrument  of  post-war  recon- 
struction, more  effective.  Legislation  it  will  be  remembered,  is  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  and  does  not  require,  as  do  treaties,  two  thirds  approval. 

In  a  significant  chapter  on  Lease-Lend  and  the  Peace  the  President  makes  a 
brief  reference  to  the  legislation  he  has  in  mind.  "Cooperative  action  among  the 
United  Nations,"  he  says,  "is  contemplated  to  fulfill  this  program  (postwar 
reconstruction)  ...  in  the  many  spheres  where  action  is  needed.  It  is  hoped 
that  plans  will  soon  develop  for  a  series  of  agreements  and  recommendations  for 
legislation,  in  the  field  of  commercial  policy,  of  money  and  finance,  international 
investments  and  reconstruction." 


The  use  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act  to 
"weave  the  pattern  of  peace"  is  entirely 
logical.  Even  the  most  unconvincable 
isolationist  admits  that  any  enduring 
peace  must  have  a  sound  economic  foun- 
dation. 

THE    CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    THE    "AL- 

lotments  and  allowances"  bill,  now  signed 
by  the  President,  states  the  Congres- 
sional position  on  the  matter  of  drafting 
into  the  military  service  married  men 
and  men  with  dependents.  The  report 
says,  "established  families  should  be  pre- 
served in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  and 
should  not  be  indiscriminately  uprooted." 
Administration  of  the  act  is  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Navy 
and  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
is  directed  to  cooperate  with  them  by 
providing  all  information  at  his  com- 
mand. 

The  act  provides  for  two  groups  of 
dependents,  classified  as  Class  A  (wives 
and  children)  and  Class  B  (parents, 
brothers,  sisters  and  grandchildren).  A 
nice  point  is  made  for  Class  B  to  the 
effect  that  a  man  may  not  have  more 
than  two  parents  although  definition  of 
"parent"  is  somewhat  elastic. 

Deductions  for  Class  A  dependents  are 
mandatory  and  amount  to  $22  per 
month.  To  this  the  government  adds 
$28  for  a  wife  and  $40  for  a  wife  and 
one  child  with  an  additional  $10  for 
each  additional  child.  Divorced  wives  are 
provided  for  with  certain  restrictions. 

The  amount  of  the  government's  con- 
tribution for  Class  B  dependents  is  $15 
if  the  man  has  only  one  parent  and  an 
additional  $5  for  each  grandchild, 
brother  or  sister;  $25  if  the  man  has 
two  parents  and  $5  additional  for  each 
brother  or  sister;  $5  for  each  grand- 
child, brother  and  sister  if  there  are  no 
parents.  In  no  case  can  the  aggregate 
amount  exceed  $50. 

Determination  of  dependency  is  to  be 


made  by  the  secretary  of  the  department 
concerned  and  is  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  accounting  officers  in  the  govern- 
ment or  in  any  court. 

THE  RAMSAY  BILL  TO  GIVE  MEN  IN  THE 
armed  forces  the  privilege  of  voting  in 
this  November's  elections  is  being  kept 
from  the  floor  by  poll  tax  members  who 
tear  it  might  set  a  precedence  for  con- 
gressional interference  in  state  election 
regulations.  The  bill  had  been  redrafted 
before  being  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Election  of  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace,  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  the  redrafters  thought  they 
had  removed  all  possible  objections.  But 
the  poll-tax  members,  well  represented 
on  the  Rules  Committee,  were  able  to 
block  attempts  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor  under  a  rule.  It  will  come  up,  but 
on  the  consent  calendar  where  one  vote 
can  knock  it  off. 

Advocates  of  poll-tax  repeal  are  cam- 
paigning to  secure  the  necessary  signa- 
tures to  discharge  Petition  Number  One 
which  would  bring  the  Geyer  bill  out. 
Using  November  as  a  club  they  are 
making  some  progress  but  not  enough  to 
insure  a  vote  on  the  measure. 

THE  HOUSE  HAS  SENT  THE  FARM  BILL 
back  to  conference,  leaving  the  fate  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  still  in 
doubt.  The  President  is  understood  to 
have  told  congressional  leaders  that  he 
would  refuse  to  sign  the  measure  unless 
the  House  listened  to  reason  but  the 
lower  chamber,  these  days,  is  in  no  mood 
to  heed  the  White  House. 

The  attack  on  FSA,  led  by  the  high- 
prices-through-scarcity  group,  has  de- 
veloped into  a  clear  cut  issue.  Repre- 
sentatives of  farm,  labor  and  church 
groups  have  urged  the  President  to  take 
the  fight  to  the  people.  "What  happens 
now,"  they  warned  him,  "will  shape 
what  happens  ztfrr  victory  is  won." 


House  action  on  the  farm  bill  antici- 
pated the  eventual  course  on  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps,  which  was  final- 
ly abolished  after  a  feeble  attempt  to 
save  it  in  the  Senate.  Time  was  when  the 
NYA  was  the  center  of  congressional 
attack  and  the  CCC  its  accepted  darling. 
Now  NYA  is  grudgingly  approved  and 
CCC  thrown  to  the  alligators  with 
scarcely  a  kind  word  from  its  aforetime 
friends.  The  explanation  may  be  that 
industry  has  suddenly  discovered  a  value 
in  NYA  trained  youth.  CCC's  energies 
have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  public  pro- 
jects, fire-fighting,  conservation,  etc. 

Vice  President  Wallace  cast  his  first 
Senate  vote  to  break  a  tie  on  the  restora- 
tion of  CCC  in  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Labor-Federal  Secur- 
ity Agency  and  related  independent 
agencies.  But  later  the  Senate  yielded 
to  the  House  demands  and  voted  for 
complete  liquidation  of  the  corps  within 
twelve  months.  However,  it  insisted 
upon  an  $8,000,000  liquidation  fund,  to 
which  the  House  agreed. 

Thus  were  doomed  the  350  remaining 
camps  of  a  program  which  once  had  1500 
units  throughout  the  country.  Equip- 
ment will  go  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

THE  SENATE  MADE  ONLY  A  FEW  OTHER 
changes  in  the  House  approved  Labor- 
Federal  Security  bill.  It  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  student  loans.  It  cut 
from  seventeen  to  sixteen  the  minimum 
age  of  beneficiaries  of  NYA's  youth 
work  defense  program.  It  added  $8,000,- 
000  to  the  House  fund  for  venereal  dis- 
ease control.  It  gave  the  Social  Security 
Board  $5,000,000  for  a  national  occupa- 
tional inventory. 

A  HOUSE  APPROPRIATION  SUB-COMMITTEE 

has  cut  by  40  percent  Leon  Henderson's 
request  for  funds  to  operate  OPA  and 
the  bill  goes  to  the  floor  where  a  Con- 
gress, smarting  under  the  X-card  tempest 
and  enraged  over  the  Price  Administra- 
tor's refusal  to  play  patronage  ball  may 
subject  it  to  further  mangling.  This  at- 
itude  on  Mr.  Henderson's  patronage  po- 
sition is  a  bit  illogical  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  act  creating  OPA  tied  his 
political  hands.  It  specifically  states, 
"In  the  appointment,  selection,  classifica- 
tion and  promotion  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, no  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  permitted  or  given  consideration." 
The  Sub-Committee  suggested  that  if 
Mr.  Henderson  needed  more  help  than 
his  appropriation  permitted,  he  could  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  using  volun- 
teer workers." 
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War  Damage  Insurance 

The  permanent  system  of  war  damage  insurance  which 
went  into  effect  July  1  has  already  proved  acceptable  to 
large  property  owners.  It  also  promises  satisfactory  pro- 
tection to  the  ordinary  householder.  The  insurance  is  ob- 
tainable from  any  fire  insurance  agent.  At  about  the  an- 
nual cost  of  ordinary  fire  insurance,  it  protects  the  home 
and  contents  against  damage  from  an  enemy  attack  or  the 
repelling  efforts  of  our  own  forces.  However,  this  does 
not  include  damage  resulting  from  sabotage,  pillage  or 
blackout. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  from  persons  in  inland 
sections  that  they  must  pay  the  same  rates  as  those  in  the 
more  exposed  seaports.  But  Congress  in  creating  the  War 
Damage  Corporation,  which  backed  by  a  billion-dollar 
appropriation  bears  90  percent  of  all  risks,  decreed  this 
uniformity  of  rates  in  the  belief  that  war  damage  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  Then,  too,  whatever  contribution  is  made 
by  the  less  to  the  more  exposed  areas  will  be  voluntary.  No 
one  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Sierras  has  to  buy  war 
damage  insurance  unless  he  wants  to. 

Excellent  as  the  War  Damage  Corporation's  plan  is  it 
leaves  certain  things  to  be  done  before  the  public  will  be 
protected  effectively.  Inadequate  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  fact  that  after  July  1  no  one's  property  will  be 
protected  unless  the  owner  has  signed  an  application  and 
pays  a  premium.  Because  of  failure  to  get  the  application 
forms  out  until  a  few  days  before  the  July  1  deadline  many 
property  owners  will  be  left  for  a  time  uninsured.  Further- 
more, a  special  campaign  will  have  to  be  instituted  to 
persuade  the  multitude  of  rent-payers  who  need  protection 
to  become  war-damage  policy-holders.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  activities  of  insurance  agents  among  low  income 
groups  will  ever,  round  up  anything  like  the  number  of 
persons  who  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  government's 
liberal  war  damage  insurance. 

The  Physician  Shortage 

Unless  American  physicians  volunteer  more  rapidly  for 
war  service  they  may  soon  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  ration- 
ing. This  was  the  warning  issued  last  month  by  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  head  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  in  an 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Governor  McNutt  pointed  out  that  slightly  over 
3000  physicians  not  obligated  by  reserve  commissions,  had 
volunteered  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  war  as  com- 
pared to  the  12,000  who  volunteered  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  last  war.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  22,000  physicians 
already  serving  the  armed  forces  are  augmented  by  the 
20,000  needed  within  the  next  six  months  some  118,000 
doctors  will  be  left  to  serve  the  civilian  population.  Unless 
these  remaining  physicians  are  spread  proportionately  to 
the  general  population  acute  shortages  will  exist  in  many 
localities,  as  they  already  exist  in  some  war  production 
areas. 

In  spite  of  this  danger  many  available  and  qualified 
physicians  are  not  being  put  to  use  because  they  are  aliens. 


Only  four  states  license  non-citizens  for  practice,  and  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  stands  by  its  ruling 
of  last  February  that  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools 
are  not  eligible  to  take  its  examinations,  which  are  recog- 
nized in  most  states.  Though  the  Army  has  ostensibly  re- 
laxed earlier  restrictions  and  made  it  possible  for  aliens  to 
apply  for  medical  commissions,  requirements  that  such  ap- 
plicants be  eligible  for  National  Board  examinations  and 
have  state  licenses,  nullify  the  effects  of  the  new  rules. 

Again  in  War  Service 

New  York's  East  Side  is  a  region  of  banners,  these  days, 
more  colorful  than  in  any  political  campaign.  Grand 
Street,  the  Gas  House  District  and  the  rest  have  swung 
nets  across  the  streets  hailing  their  sons  in  the  armed 
forces.  That  of  lower  Henry  Street  was  late  in  coming, 
for  it  incorporated  an  innovation:  a  woman's  figure  flanked 
by  the  more  customary  sailors  and  marines,  army  and  air- 
men. 

The  clue  was  supplied  by  a  meeting  arranged  by  the 
Adult  Council  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  honor 
of  its  director,  Helen  Hall.  This  packed  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse  with,  among  the  speakers,  Alayor  LaGuardia, 
President  Newbold  Morris  of  the  City  Council  and  for- 
mer president  Stanley  M.  Isaacs  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan; Margaret  Bondfield,  the  first  woman  member  of 
a  British  Cabinet ;  and  representatives  of  a  dozen  organ- 
izations throughout  the  district.  Miss  Hall  has  been  com- 
missioned for  overseas  service  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
in  line  with  her  experience  in  the  earlier  World  War  at 
base  hospitals  in  France ;  and  later  in  charge  of  recreation 
for  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Orient. 


Mayor  La  Guardia  speeds  Miss  Hall 


JULY     1942 
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The  Public's  Health 


*Tp  HE  long  time  case  of  the  government 
against  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  Society  came  to  the  public  eye 
again  last  month  when  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  unani- 
mously upheld  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  convicting  the  two  or- 
ganizations on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  January,  1939, 
page  16;  August  1939,  page  247;  April 
1940,  page  135;  March  1941,  page  92; 
May  1941,  page  157;  July  1941,  page 
226.]  Next  step  for  the  defendants, 
whose  specific  "guilt"  lay  in  their  actions 
to  impede  the  activities  of  Washington's 
Group  Health  Association  [see  "Medi- 
cine and  Monopoly,"  by  William  Hard, 
Survey  Graphic,  December  1938,  and 
Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1939,  page 
19]  is  to  ask  for  a  final  judgment  from 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Said  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  opinion  written 
by  Justice  Justin  Miller: 

"Profound  changes  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  forced  members 
of  all  professional  groups  to  make  re- 
adjustment. The  fact  that  these  changes 
may  result  even  in  depriving  professional 
people  of  opportunity  formerly  open  to 
them  does  not  justify  or  excuse  their  use 
of  criminal  methods  to  prevent  changes 
or  to  destroy  new  institutions.  .  .  .  Pro- 
fessions exist  because  the  people  believe 
they  will  be  better  served  by  licensing 
especially  prepared  experts  to  minister 
to  their  needs.  The  licensed  monopolies 
which  professions  enjoy  constitute,  in 
themselves,  severe  restraints  upon  com- 
petition. But  they  are  restraints  which 
depend  upon  capacity  and  training,  not 
special  privilege.  Neither  do  they  justi- 
fy concerted  criminal  action  to  prevent 
the  people  from  developing  new  meth- 
ods of  serving  their  needs." 

Against  Polio — The  National  Founda- 
tion for  Infantile  Paralysis  is  urging  its 
county  chapters  to  cooperate  with  local 
medical  authorities  in  making  the  Kenny 
method  of  treatment  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis available.  This  method,  which  revo- 
lutionizes the  traditional  treatment  of 
the  disease  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
February  1942,  page  55]  is  being  taught 
doctors,  nurses,  and  physical  therapists 
in  this  country  through  courses  offered 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The 
foundation  suggests  that  its  local  chap- 
ters provide  scholarships  to  send  per- 


sons from  their  areas  to  Minneapolis  to 
attend  the  courses.  ...  A  ray  of  hope 
that  methods  of  preventing  infantile  pa- 
ralysis may  eventually  be  found  was 
lit  early  this  year  by  announcements  of 
experiments  being  conducted  by  Drs. 
Claus  W.  Jungeblut  and  Murray  San- 
ders in  Columbia  University's  depart- 
ment of  bacteriology.  These  experiments 
brought  forth  the  discovery  that  by  in- 
fecting monkeys  with  the  virus,  passing 
the  disease  from  them  to  cotton  rats, 
from  cotton  rats  through  mice,  a  virus 
can  be  obtained  which  not  only  protects 
monkeys  from  the  disease  but  prevents 
paralysis  in  them  after  the  disease  has 
been  acquired.  No  experiments  with  the 
virus  have  been  made  in  human  cases. 

Birth  Control — As  a  result  of  a  ruling 
by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  on 
May  29,  Massachusetts  voters  will  de- 
cide on  November  3,  1942,  whether  to 
allow  physicians  in  that  state  to  provide 
contraceptive  care  to  married  persons 
for  the  protection  of  life  or  health.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  upsets  a  ruling 
by  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission 
which  had  eliminated  this  referendum 
question  from  the  ballot  on  the  ground 
that  one  of  the  ten  original  petitioners 
was  not  a  qualified  voter  because  of  a 
change  of  address. 

The  petition  to  place  on  the  ballot  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Common- 
wealth's 1879  statute,  prohibiting  dis- 
semination of  information  about  contra- 
ception even  by  physicians,  was  signed 
by  50,000  voters,  more  than  double  the 
number  required  by  the  Massachusetts 
constitution.  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut are  the  only  two  states  in  the 
union  where  such  laws  have  been  en- 
forced against  physicians.  In  1937,  chari- 
table clinics  in  Massachusetts  providing 
contraceptive  information  under  medi- 
cal supervision  to  3,000  married  women 
for  health  reasons  only,  were  prosecuted 
and  closed.  The  decision  of  the  state's 
2,000,000  voters  in  November  will  be 
final.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States  that  such  a  question  has 
been  submitted  to  the  people  as  a  refer- 
endum question. 

Even  though  a  woman's  life  is  at  stake, 
a  physician  in  Connecticut  may  not  give 
her  information  regarding  birth  control, 
according  to  a  recent  declaratory  judg- 
ment of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  The 
judgment  was  handed  down  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  local  physician  who  described 


the  conditions  of  three  women  who 
would  almost  certainly  die  if  they  be- 
came pregnant.  According  to  the  court's 
three  to  two  decision,  the  only  advice 
that  can  legally  be  given  to  help  such 
women  avoid  pregnancy  is  to  follow  a 
course  of  complete  continence.  Plans 
are  now  under  way  to  take  the  case 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  fifty-year-old 
Connecticut  law.  Previous  attempts  to 
modify  the  law  through  the  state  legis- 
lature have  met  with  defeat. 

Birth  control  centers  exist  in  all  but 
seven  states,  according  to  the  erstwhile 
Birth  Control  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  now  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America,  Inc.  The  largest 
number  of  centers  is  in  New  York  where 
there  are  eighty-four.  North  Carolina, 
which  like  South  Carolina  and  Alabama 
includes  planned  parenthood  as  part  of 
its  maternal  welfare  program,  has  eighty 
centers.  The  third  largest  number  is 
in  California  which  has  fifty-one.  South 
Carolina  has  forty-nine.  Of  the  more 
than  800  clinics  and  referral  services 
throughout  the  country,  some  200  have 
had  their  standards  approved  by  the  fed- 
eration. 

The  seven  states  where  there  are  now 
no  birth  control  clinics  are  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  Wyoming. 

Traveling  Exhibit — The  Cleveland 
Health  Museum  in  its.  program  for  the 
promotion  of  nutritional  education  has 
recently  prepared  a  traveling  exhibit, 
"Food  for  Health."  Nine  units  illus- 
trate the  relationship  between  good 
health  and  nutrition.  They  include  a 
"Wheel  of  Life,"  showing  the  essential 
protective  foods;  "How  Many  Calor- 
ies?" showing  the  varying  quantities  of 
food  needed  for  work  and  play;  "Why 
We  Eat,"  showing  the  food  elements 
necessary  to  various  parts  of  the  bodily 
structure.  Also  included  are  "Food 
Building  Blocks"  for  elementary  class 
room  instruction  in  nutrition.  "A 
Nickels  Worth"  illustrates  the  variance 
in  return  on  money  spent  for  wholesome 
foods  in  contrast  to  the  luxury  foods 
and  drinks.  Another  display  explodes 
twelve  commonly  accepted  food  fallacies. 
Most  of  the  displays  are  constructed  to 
elicit  the  interest  of  the  visitor  by  re- 
quiring his  participation  by  way  of  push 
buttons,  light  switches,  and  the  like. 
They  are  available  for  loan  purposes  on 
a  small  rental  charge  from  the  museum, 
8811  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland. 
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In  Print — "The  Intelligent  Consumer's 
Guide  to  Hospital  and  Medical  Plans," 
by  Harold  Maslon,  published  by  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  as  one 
of  its  pamphlet  series,  reviews  the  history 
of  voluntary  health  insurance,  cites  ex- 
amples of  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion  plans  in  this  country,  and  presents 
hints  on  how  to  recognize  a  good  plan. 
The  pamphlet  also  points  up  the  need 
for  a  governmental  health  insurance  sy; 
tem  to  give  more  widespread  coveragt 
than  voluntary  plans  can  offer.  It  places 
three  duties  on  the  consumer:  to  select 
the  soundest  voluntary  health  insurance 
plpn  available  or  to  participate  in  organ- 
izing one ;  to  participate  actively  in  the 
management  of  such  a  plan;  to  help  lay 
a  .sound  foundation  for  "the  eventual 
travernmental  system."  Included  is  a 
preface  by  Michael  M.  Davis.  Price  15 
cents  from  the  LID,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York.  .  .  .  "The  People  Against 
Tuberculosis,"  by  Leigh  Mitchell 
Hodges,  published  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  presents  the 
history  of  the  fight  against  tuberculosis 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  Christ- 


mas seal  in  Philadelphia  in  1907.  The 
story  is  well  worth  the  telling  and  the 
author,  who  helped  Emily  Bissell  with 
that  first  seal  sale,  gives  it  as  dramatic 
a  twist  as  the  facts  warrant  without 
ever  slipping  into  the  sentimental.  The 
booklet  is  attractively  designed  and  is 
illustrated  with  pictorial  charts  and  pic- 
tures of  modern  sanatoria  and  of  out- 
standing figures  in  the  development  of 
the  present-day  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
Price  $1  from  the  association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York.  .  .  .  "Family  Nu- 
trition," a  monograph  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Child  Health  Society  and 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  six  medical 
and  nutritional  scientists,  presents  the 
results  of  nutritional  tests  on  population 
samples,  describes  the  methods  of  meas- 
uring nutritional  status,  outlines  food 
values  in  relation  to  dietary  needs. 
Nearly  half  the  booklet  is  comprised 
of  dietary  plans  for  children  of  differ- 
ent age  groups,  daily  meal  suggestions 
for  families  of  various  income  groups, 
recipes  for  foods  available  through  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration.  From 
the  society,  311  South  Juniper  Street. 


Housing 


'  I  ''HE  substantially  increased  incomes 
of  many  tenants  of  public  housing 
projects  have  created  a  real  problem  for 
local  housing  authorities  the  country 
over,  who  are  faced  with  the  decision 
of  what  to  do  about  families  whose 
present  incomes  are  above  the  limits 
originally  set  for  the  tenants.  Shall  they 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  projects  or 
must  they  be  forced  to  move?  Though 
the  system  of  graded  rents  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  al- 
lows families  to  stay  whose  incomes  are 
20  percent  above  the  top  limit  for  ad- 
mission, it  does  not  offer  a  solution  in 
regard  to  the  many  tenant  families  whose 
incomes  have  skyrocketed  even  higher. 

Persons  who  oppose  mandatory  evic- 
tion of  such  families  contend  that  a 
wise  decision  must  take  into  considera- 
tion many  factors  other  than  present  in- 
come: the  difficulties  of  procuring  com- 
parable quarters  outside  the  project;  the 
probable  temporary  nature  of  such  war- 
time increases ;  the  possibility  of  re- 
duced income  in  families  whose  second- 
ary wage  earner  is  subject  to  military 
service. 

In  an  attempt  to  take  these  factors 
into  consideration  and  at  the  same  time 
not  overlook  the  inherent  low  rent  char- 
acter of  the  public  housing  program, 
local  authorities  are  experimenting  with 
various  solutions.  Many  are  raising  top 
limits  to  new  high  levels.  The  Alley 
Dwelling  Authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  allowing  tenants  with  in- 
creased incomes  to  remain,  jacking  up 
their  rent  to  the  point  where  they  may 


be  paying  a  rent  high  enough  to  cover 
all  costs.  This  system,  which  nearly  fell 
through  when  the  District  rent  control 
administrator  ruled  that  an  order  freez- 
ing Washington  rents  applied  to  housing 
projects  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  May 
1942,  page  145]  has  been  upheld  by  a 
recent  ruling  of  the  Federal  District 
Court. 

Duration  Dormitories — At  this  writ- 
ing congressional  hearings  are  taking 
place  on  the  proposed  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $600,000,000  for  war 
housing.  More  than  1,000  public  hous- 
ing projects  containing  367,522  homes 
for  war  workers  and  their  families  al- 
ready have  been  built  or  are  under  way. 
Actually  113,680  dwellings  are  com- 
pleted. 

When  President  Roosevelt  asked  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  appropriation  he 
pointed  out  that  because  approximately 
1,600,000  workers  are  expected  to  mi- 
grate to  war  jobs  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  much  new  housing 
will  be  necessary,  but  that  most  of  the 
dwellings  built  with  public  funds  from 
now  on  must  be  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter. Herbert  Emmerich,  commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, had  previously  announced  that  the 
odds  are  against  building  many  perma- 
nent family  structures  and  that  "dura- 
tion dormitories"  providing  accommoda- 
tions essential  to  health  and  welfare 
would  be  FPHA's  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  homes  in  sufficient  num- 
bers for  war  workers.  The  dormitories, 


for  men,  for  women,  and  for  childless 
couples,  will  provide  privacy  and  quiet, 
contain  social  and  reading  rooms,  cafe- 
terias, and  indoor  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Another  new  direction  in  solving  the 
war  housing  problem,  intensified  by 
shortages  of  materials  and  transportation 
facilities,  may  be  "a  homes  utilization 
program,"  recently  suggested  by  John 
B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  administrator  of  the 
National  Housing  Authority.  Such  a 
policy  has  been  highly  successful  in  Brit- 
ain where,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  as  many  workers  as  possible  have 
been  billeted  in  homes  near  factories. 
There  the  billeting  has  gone  along  on  a 
voluntary  basis  with  the  household  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  choosing  its  "guests," 
although  the  government  has  the  power, 
if  necessary,  to  enforce  the  program. 

Recommendations —  In  the  recent  pub- 
lication "A  Program  for  Housing  Work- 
ers in  War  Industries,"  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Housing  Emergency 
presents  recommendations  for  solving  the 
problem  of  war  housing  which  differ 
radically  from  its  own  recommendations 
of  less  than  a  year  ago.  Pointing  out 
that  more  than  500  communities  are 
facing  acute  housing  shortages  the  com- 
mittee suggests  a  fourfold  program  of 
war  housing  to  fit  local  needs — perma- 
nent structures,  demountable  houses, 
dormitories,  and  trailers.  It  stresses  the 
fact  that  any  formula  must  be  con- 
sistent with  other  national  programs. 

The  committee  also  points  to  the  need 
of  cooperation  by  the  War  Labor  Board, 
the  Manpower  commission,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Ser- 
vices, the  community  facilities  division 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
with  the  National  Housing  Agency  and 
its  subsidiaries.  It  is  up  to  the  W^ar 
Labor  Board,  says  the  NCHE,  to  keep 
the  need  for  new  housing  to  a  mini- 
mum by  exercising  care  in  the  selection 
of  areas  in  which  war  industries  are  to 
be  located  or  expanded,  and  by  insisting 
that  local  labor  be  used  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Though  it  urges  a  policy  of  de- 
centralization, the  committee  advocates 
a  program  of  research  and  experimenta- 
tion to  be  undertaken  by  the  NHA  in  the 
interest  of  present  and  long  range  hous- 
ing needs. 

Rent  Control — More  than  two  thirds 
of  the  nation's  families  are  now  living 
in  areas  where  the  federal  rent  control 
law  is  actually  in  operation.  The  sixty 
day  period  of  grace  allowed  for  rent 
stabilization  expired  in  some  localities 
on  June  1,  in  others  on  July  1.  Rents 
in  these  areas  now  can  be  no  higher 
than  they  were  on  certain  past  dates 
specified  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. This  applies  to  all  living  quar- 
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ters  except  hotels  and  rooming  houses 
for  which  special  regulations  will  be 
issued. 

An  admonition  to  landlords  to  comply 
with  these  regulations  was  recently 
voiced  by  the  price  control  administra- 
tor, following  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution by  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  withholding  ap- 
proval of  any  program  setting  up  ceil- 
ings on  rent  until  similar  ceilings  are 
placed  on  operating  costs,  wages,  and 
property  taxes.  Appeals  from  decisions 
under  the  rent  control  regulations  may 
be  made  to  a  special  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  members  of  which  have 
been  selected  from  the  Federal  Judiciary 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

The  emergency  court's  decisions  are  re- 
viewable  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  certiorari. 

S  BLI 

CEVENTEEN  banks  have  already  en- 
tered the  savings  bank  life  insurance 
system  in  Connecticut,  a  state  in  which 
this  type  of  low  cost  insurance  has  been 
available  only  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  In  the  first  five  months  in  which 
it  was  offered  $812,300  of  the  insurance 
was  applied  for.  Of  this  $603,100  was 
issued  and  is  now  in  force.  Most  of 
the  applications — 82  percent  to  be  ex- 
act— were  for  policies  of  $1,000  or  less 
although  a  few  larger  ones  brought  the 
average  amount  applied  for  to  $1,154. 
This  average  has  been  dropping  steadily 
since  January  and  February  when  it  was 
$1,243.  For  the  month  of  May  it  was 
only  $949.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  Fund, 
Hartford,  indicate  that  76  percent  of  the 
applicants  did  not  have  insurance 
amounting  to  more  than  $1,000.  Of 
these,  46  percent  had  no  insurance  of 
any  kind. 

Out  West — Reports  from  California 
indicate  that  savings  bank  life  insurance 
might  be  an  issue  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  coming  general  elections.  In 
California  proposals  for  this  type  of  in- 
surance have  been  before  the  public 
since  1939.  In  1941  a  legislative  meas- 
ure which  would  have  introduced  the 
insurance  into  the  state  was  defeated 
after  being  publicly  opposed  by  the  bank- 
ing interests.  So  far  this  year,  however, 
bankers  have  been  silent  on  the  subject. 

Plans — In  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadel- 
phia Saving  Fund  Society  and  other  sav- 
ings banks  in  the  state  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  offer  savings  bank 
life  insurance  to  their  depositors  have 
been  considering  the  drafts  of  bills  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  insurance 
to  be  introduced  into  the  state.  Those 
close  to  the  scene  feel  that  a  bill  re- 


sembling the  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut acts  might  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature. 

About  Refugees 

^N  indication  of  the  impact  of  nine 
years  of  refugee  immigration  upon 
American  life  is  contained  in  "Refugees 
at  Work,"  a  report  prepared  by  Sophia 
M.  Robinson  from  the  results  of  a  study 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  for  Se- 
lected Social  Studies  in  cooperation  with 
the  social  science  department  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  Included  is  a  pref- 
ace by  Eleanor  Roosevelt  at  whose  sug- 
gestion the  study  was  initiated.  The 
report  has  two  main  divisions:  a  study 
of  America's  refugee  population  as  a 
whole;  a  study  of  829  refugee  entre- 
preneurs in  New  York  City.  Among  the 
findings:  the  total  number  of  refugees 
to  come  to  this  country  since  the  rise 
of  Hitler  probably  does  not  come  to  more 
than  150,000  persons;  of  these  52  per- 
cent have  settled  in  New  York  State, 
8  percent  in  California,  4  percent  each 
in  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts ;  a  large  proportion  were 
persons  formerly  engaged  in  professions 
or  in  business,  only  a  small  proportion 
were  unskilled  laborers.  The  material 
gathered  on  refugee  entrepreneurs 
showed:  the  majority  are  engaged  in  re- 
tail trade  or  in  manufacturing;  of  the 
37  percent  who  are  manufacturers  about 
half  are  making  products  not  formerly 
produced  in  this  country;  86  percent  of 
all  the  enterprises  employ  persons  not 
members  of  the  proprietor's  family,  ac- 
counting for  a  total  of  8,984  employes; 
of  the  latter,  5,919,  or  two  thirds,  are 
Americans.  (Price  $1.50  from  the  pub- 
lisher, King's  Crown  Press,  Columbia 
University,  New  York.) 

Loss  of  employment  due  to  anti-al.'en 
sentiment,  restrictions  on  movements, 
fears  of  evacuation  are  among  the  new 
difficulties  facing  the  refugees  in  this 
country  since  the  war,  according  to 
"Refugees  .  .  .  1941,"  annual  report  of 
the  National  Refugee  Service  for  1941 
and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1942. 
The  report  describes  the  efforts  of  the 
NRS  as  well  as  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  mitigate  these  difficulties.  It 
also  reveals  that  though  immigration  has 
declined  considerably  some  2,500  refu- 
gees have  entered  this  country  since  De- 
cember 7.  Incidentally,  the  NRS  esti- 
mate of  total  refugee  immigration  since 
1933  exceeds  that  of  the  Committee  for 
Selected  Social  Studies  by  100,000. 
(From  the  National  Refugee  Service, 
139  Center  Street,  New  York.) 

A  recently  released  report  of  the  Refu- 
gee Economic  Corporation  describes  the 
activities  of  an  organization  set  up  "to 
find  suitable  areas  for  settlement,  de- 


velop feasible  economic  projects,  select 
qualified  refugees  and  assist  them,  as 
newcomers  in  strange  lands,  to  recon- 
struct their  lives  on  a  socially  useful 
and  economically  secure  basis."  Among 
the  projects  reported  on  are  land  place- 
ment programs  in  Australia,  agricultural 
settlements  in  Bolivia  and  the  United 
States,  aid  to  refugee  programs  in  Pales- 
tine. (From  the  corporation,  570  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York.) 

Professional 

AN  integrated  course  of  study  and 
•'*•  field  work  to  train  home  economists 
for  practice  in  social  agencies  is  soon 
to  be  offered  at  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. The  school's  faculty  members 
have  worked  out  the  curriculum  in  col- 
laboration with  representatives  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association, 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  and  the  university's 
department  of  home  economics.  The 
plan  provides  for  concurrent  class  work 
and  field  work  over  a  period  of  four 
sessions,  sixteen  weeks  each.  The  class 
work  will  include  courses  in  community 
organization,  medical  information  for  so- 
cial workers,  social  casework,  social  psy- 
chiatry, industrial  problems,  public  wel- 
fare, social  research  and  statistics,  home 
management,  nutrition,  marketing,  finan- 
cial planning  in  casework,  home  eco- 
nomics in  welfare  agencies.  Field  place- 
ments will  be  made  in  a  family  welfare 
agency  having  a  home  economist  on  the 
staff.  Candidates  for  the  course  are  ex- 
pected to  have  had  a  major  in  home 
economics  and  a  minor  in  social  science 
in  their  undergraduate  work. 

Opportunities —  "Organizers  and  con- 
sultants in  social  group  work  and  recre- 
ation programs"  are  wanted  by  the  fed- 
eral government  "to  initiate,  plan,  or- 
ganize and  coordinate  community  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  recreational 
activities  around  army  and  navy  bases, 
in  industrial  defense  areas,  and  com- 
munity relations  programs  in  public  hous- 
ing projects ;  to  determine  the  needs  in 
local  communities;  to  interpret  the 
values  and  needs  of  community  programs 
to  local  groups ;  and  to  operate  programs 
suitable  for  the  immediate  and  long 
range  needs  of  the  community."  Sal- 
aries range  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  with 
the  greater  number  of  positions  available 
paying  from  $3,200  to  the  maximum. 
Appointments  will  be  made  for  the  "dur- 
ation." For  further  information  write 
to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Public  Social  Services  Unit, 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  recruiting  circu- 
lar number  72.  .  .  .  The  Indiana  State 
Personnel  Division  has  announced  an 
unassembled  examination  for  medical 
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social  consultant  open  to  women  only. 
Residence  in  Indiana  is  not  required. 
Positions  pay  between  $125  and  $225 
a  month.  Candidates  must  possess  paid 
medical  social  work  experience.  Apply 
to  the  division,  141  South  Meridian 
Street,  Indianapolis. 

Notices — Members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  recently 
voted  to  change  the  organization's  name 
to  the  American  Association  of  School 
Social  Workers.  .  .  .  The  thirtieth  con- 
ference of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  will  be  held  at  Ogelbay 
Park,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  September  23- 
27.  .  .  .  Records  of  former  students  of 
the  now  extinct  Graduate  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work  were  transferred 
last  month  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  they  are  in  charge  of  Fran- 
ces N.  Harrison,  formerly  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  school  and  now  assistant 
director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities,  Philadelphia.  All  inquiries 
pertaining  to  the  records  should  be 
addressed  to  Miss  Harrison  at  1700 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Standards —  Proposed  minimum  stand- 
ards for  positions  in  psychiatric  social 
work  in  mental  hospitals  have  recently 
been  outlined  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Workers.  The  basic  require- 
ments are  four  years  of  college  plus  two 
in  a  school  of  social  work,  preferably 
with  a  specialty  in  psychiatric  social 
work,  and  various  years  of  experience 
depending  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
position  described.  However,  being  re- 
alistic and  recognizing  the  shortage  of 
trained  psychiatric  social  workers,  the 
committee  has  provided  an  alternative 
qualification  for  each  category:  college 
graduation  and  "a  satisfactory  equiva- 
lent combination  of  the  foregoing  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience."  It  has 
presented  no  clue  as  to  what  constitutes 
"a  satisfactory  equivalent." 

Social  Work  Clubs — A  new  organiza- 
tion came  into  being  last  May  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
New  Orleans  when  representatives  of 
various  social  work  clubs  throughout 
the  country,  meeting  together  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Social  Work 
Club  Committee,  voted  to  band  together 
m  a  National  Federation  of  Social  Work 
Clubs.  A  proposed  constitution,  drawn 
up  by  members  of  the  committee,  was 
accepted  as  "operating  until  amended." 
Authority  was  delegated  to  the  com- 
mittee to  appoint  a  nominating  com- 
mittee, by-laws  committee,  and  a  com- 
mittee to  study  incorporation,  all  to  pre- 
sent recommendations  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  group. 

As   a   part   of    a   program   of    services 


for  all  social  work  clubs,  the  National 
Social  Work  Club  Committee  (to  be 
absorbed  by  the  new  federation)  recent- 
ly formed  a  panel  of  consultants  who 
have  agreed  to  respond  to  requests  from 
clubs  for  information,  suggestions,  or 
advice  in  their  specialized  fields.  The 
panel  includes:  administration,  Benja- 
min E.  Youngdahl,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis ;  child  welfare,  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  American  Legion  National 
Child  Welfare  Division,  Indianapolis; 
community  organization,  Wayne  Mc- 
Millen,  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Chicago; 
community  studies,  Joanna  C.  Colcord, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York; 
group  work,  Neva  L.  Boyd,  Northwest- 
ern University,  Chicago;  interpretation, 
Elizabeth  Sanborn,  Kansas  City  Chari- 
ties Fund,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  legisla- 
tion, Audrey  Hayden,  Illinois  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Chicago; 
professional  education,  Arlien  Johnson, 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles; programs  and  projects,  Josephine 
Strode,  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca; 
public  health,  medicine  and  migrants, 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies, 
Trenton;  social  case  work,  Fern  Lowry, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 

Newest  state  organization  of  social 
work  clubs  to  get  under  way  is  the  Vir- 
ginia Federation  of  Social  Workers  or- 
ganized last  April.  Since  its  inception 
the  federation  has  been  occupied  with  the 
stimulation  of  local  chapters.  One  chap- 
ter of  forty-one  members  has  already 
held  its  first  meeting  and  has  elected 
officers.  President  of  the  Virginia  fed- 
eration is  W.  L.  Murphy  of  Richmond. 

People  and  Things 

POUNDATIONS  in  America  contin- 
ue  to  favor  medicine  and  public 
health  in  making  grants,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  undertaken  by  Raymond 
Rich  Associates,  fund  raising  consultants. 
Close  second,  however,  is  education, 
which  prior  to  1937  used  to  lead  the 
field.  Based  on  reports  from  314  lead- 
ing foundations  the  survey  showed  that 
during  1940,  the  latest  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available,  $12,273,- 
590  or  30  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
gifts,  was  granted  for  medical  research, 
medical  education,  the  erection  and  sup- 
port of  hospitals  and  other  public  health 
concerns.  General  education  received 
$11,696,605,  or  29  percent  of  the  total. 
Other  fields  to  receive  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  foundations'  attention 
were:  social  welfare,  $4,395,898;  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  $3,783,- 
643;  social  sciences,  $1,528,510;  re- 
ligion, $1,224,044;  government  and  pub- 
lic administration,  $1,062,917.  The  sur- 


vey was  restricted  to  foundations  that 
paid  out  at  least  $1,500  during  the  year 
for  projects  not  directly  controlled  by 
foundation  staff  members. 

Changes — A  new  branch  in  the  consum- 
er division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration dealing  with  women's  ac- 
tivities was  created  last  month,  with 
Ruth  Ayres,  economist  and  president  of 
the  New  York  State  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters,  appointed  as  its  director. 
.  .  .  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Authority  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  and  past  president  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials.  .  .  . 
The  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  New  York 
has  appointed  Katherine  E.  Young  as 
general  director  to  succeed  Virginia  E. 
Murray,  deceased.  Miss  Young  has 
been  with  the  New  York  Travelers  Aid 
since  1924,  for  the  past  eight  years  serv- 
ing as  assistant  to  the  general  director. 

At  the  Settlements — Numerous  job 
shifts  in  the  settlement  world  have 
brought  new  workers  to  the  following 
houses:  Sophie  Wright  Settlement,  De- 
troit, with  Dora  E.  Nelson,  formerly 
headworker  at  the  Social  Service  League, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  succeeding  Grace  B. 
Ketchum,  recently  resigned ;  Omaha  So- 
cial Settlement,  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  C. 
Don  McColl  formerly  of  the  Tau  Beta 
Community  House,  Hamtamck,  Mich.; 
Workman  Place  House,  Philadelphia, 
with  Catherine  Peck  formerly  of  Colony 
House,  Brooklyn,  succeeding  Mary  E. 
Mott,  resigned;  Irene  Kaufmann  Settle- 
ment, Pittsburgh,  with  Samuel  Levine 
formerly  of  the  Council  Educational  Al- 
liance, Cleveland,  succeeding  Sidney  B. 
Teller,  retired;  Madison  House,  New 
York,  with  Norman  Lourie  formerly 
director  of  activities  at  Bronx  House, 
New  York,  succeeding  Sanford  Solender 
who  is  taking  Mr.  Levine's  place  at 
Cleveland's  Council  Educational  Alli- 
ance; Elliot  Park  Neighborhood  House, 
Minneapolis,  with  Emily  West  formerly 
of  the  Bethlehem  Community  House, 
Chicago. 

Other  settlement  workers  to  make 
changes  are:  Mary  Ellen  Hubbard  form- 
erly of  the  Southwark  House,  Philadel- 
phia, who  has  gone  to  Philadelphia's  In- 
ter-Agency Council  for  Youth  to  serve 
as  director  in  place  of  Merrill  B.  Con- 
over,  now  group  work  consultant  at  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Washington; 
Louis  W.  Collier,  formerly  headworker 
of  the  Central  Community  House,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  now  executive  secretary 
of  the  Bangor-Brewer  Community  Chest, 
Bangor,  Me.;  Christine  Raver  who  has 
resigned  as  headworker  of  the  Garfield 
Community  Center,  Denver,  to  teach 
group  work  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
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Readers  Write 


Attention,  Schools! 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  statement  by  Mr. 
Pettit  in  Survey  Midmonthly,  February 
1942,  that  the  schools  of  social  work 
need  to  revise  their  curricula  was  good 
news.  Perhaps  the  hope  of  many  of  us 
far,  far  from  New  York  and  Chicago 
that  changes  would  be  made  in  the 
"schools"  may  through  some  unknown 
process  have  filtered  through  to  the  cur- 
riculum makers. 

In  my  experience  with  them  in  three 
states,  it  strikes  me  that  the  oldsters  in- 
herited by  "the  government  and  social 
work"  have  harked  back  to  the  training 
they  had  taken  somewhere,  and  that  thx 
"new  and  inexperienced"  persons  wert 
not  prepared  to  keep  step  with  the  times 
and  the  demands  of  the  new  job.  Par- 
ticularly have  they  suffered  from  a  hang- 
over if  they  had  been  born  and  bred  case 
workers.  There  is  not  time  to  describe 
the  size  of  the  squares  in  Mrs.  Brown's 
gingham  apron  and  to  record  whether  it 
was  red  or  blue. 

Stuart  Queen  says  in  his  book  "Social 
Work  in  the  Light  of  History"  that  case 
workers  have  relegated  community  or- 
ganization to  a  secondary  position.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  today  in  many  places  de- 
pendence on  government  checks  and  ne- 
glect of  local  resources  for  aid  and  in- 
terest. Is  any  training  given  today  to 
inspire  the  workers  to  create  community 
resources,  where  needed? 

Perhaps  the  fault  lies  at  the  top — with 
the  executive.  In  his  training  at  the 
school  he  should  have  received  a  skill  in 
guiding  others,  which  skill  would  derive 
from  a  sort  of  web  of  training — a  course 
of  interwoven  techniques  shot  through, 
of  course,  with  case  work,  but  also  bol- 
stered with  the  history  of  social  work, 
the  principles  of  organization,  the  meth- 
od of  establishing  policies  and  procedures 
that  must  conform  to  legal  restrictions 
of  governmental  agencies ;  particularly 
how  to  interpret  accomplishments  and 
difficulties  to  the  public  whose  agents 
we  are.  How  many  of  the  schools  are 
giving  full  courses  in  public  relations? 

Are  workers  learning  how  to  approach 
county  officials,  of  whom  they  are  usually 
asking  aid  and  moral  support?  And 
how  to  present  cases  of  need  both  of 
clients  and  offices?  They  need  skill  in 
getting  the  lay  public  behind  the  wel- 
fare movement  in  the  county.  This  im- 
plies a  great  deal:  a  working  knowledge 
of  all  the  federal  and  state  agencies 
and  appropriations  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  and  other  authorities; 
knowledge  of  national  organizations 


operating  locally,  such  as  the  American 
Red  Cross;  any  private  agencies  with 
local  autonomy  (if  there  are  any  left) 
whose  work  might  be  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  public  agency.  Workers  also 
need  skill  in  inter-group  work,  to  be 
able  to  secure  conferences  with  heads 
of  related  agencies  in  order  to  promote 
sound,  cooperative  and  economical  case 
work.  If  they  can  organize  and  co- 
ordinate, they  can  save  public  funds 
through  the  cooperation  of  local  re- 
sources. Or  has  the  idea  of  saving  pub- 
lic funds  gone  a-glimmering? 

One  may  know  all  these  how  to  do's 
and  yet  fall  down  on  the  administrative 
office  itself. 

Are  social  work  students  learning  at 
the  schools  the  principles  of  office  man- 
agement— physical  surroundings  for  com- 
fort, how  to  clarify  the  line  jobs,  how 
to  inspire  people  to  work  with  dispatch? 
How  to  interpret  and  apply  the  laws, 
and  the  regulations?  Such  information 
they  must  first  understand  in  order  to 
apply  it. 

Are  workers  inspired  at  the  schools 
to  continue  their  self-education,  through 
reading  and  study,  through  attendance 
upon  committee  and  staff  meetings  and 
conferences? 

It  is  possible  to  train  for  leadership, 
or  in  plain  words,  how  to  be  an  execu- 
tive and  administrator?  Are  leaders 
made  as  well  as  born?  If  they  have  the 
inherent  qualities  of  integrity  and  kind- 
ness— yes,  I  believe  they  may  be  taught 
to  develop  the  qualities  of  patience  and 
tact  and  diplomacy  and  fairness,  and 
above  all,  courage. 

If  the  worker  becomes  wearied  by  too 
much  "technique,"  maybe  he  can  rise 
above  that  and  carry  on,  through  two 
years  of  training  on  his  own  visualiza- 
tion, or  if  you  don't  mind,  inspiration. 

And  the  worker  might  find  in  the  dic- 
tionary   or    in    Roget   other    words    for 
"stem,"  and  "gear,"  and  "over-all,"  and 
even  for  "integrate"  and  "coordinate." 
Frankfort,  Ky.  NELL  WHALEY 

Excuse  Us,  Mr.  Patterson! 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "So  They  Say"  in  the 
April  Midmonthly  carried  this  sentence: 
"To  make  it  [democracy]  work,  we 
must  put  into  it  as  much  discipline  and 
devotion  as  we  hope  to  take  out  in 
privilege." 

By  some  unhappy  editorial  chance  this 
discerning  sentence  was  credited  to  me, 
writing  in  the  Minnesota  Social  Welfare 
Review.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  claim 
it.  It  was  said  by  Grove  Patterson, 


editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  speaking  in 
Chicago  sometime  last  year.  The  sen- 
tence, with  others  from  Mr.  Patterson's 
talk,  was  carried  by  Helen  Cody  Baker 
in  the  News  Letter  of  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies.  It  was  from  that 
lively  News  Letter  that  I  picked  it  up 
and  used  it  with  proper  credit  and  quo- 
tation marks  in  the  Minnesota  Social 
Welfare  Review. 

Can  you  find  space  to  print  this  letter? 
A    sentence    like    Mr.    Patterson's    has 
quality    above    gold     and     his    property 
should  be   returned  to  him. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Louis  TOWLEY 

Taxes  for  Peace 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  must  win  the  war! 
We  must  win  the  peace!  Every  news- 
paper we  read,  every  magazine,  every 
war  book  contains  these  words.  Every 
speaker  on  the  radio  says  it. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  with  the  first 
statement.  And  most  agree  on  the  sec- 
ond. But  as  to  how  we  are  to  win  the 
peace  there  are  almost  as  many  opinions 
as  there  are  people  to  voice  them. 

Since  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life,  a  way  we  consider  better 
than  any  other,  then  that  way  of  life 
must  continue  after  the  war.  If  it 
doesn't  then  all  our  sacrifice  is  in  vain ; 
then  we  will  have  lost  the  peace. 

A  great  many  persons  are  asking 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  to  sub- 
mit to  a  system  of  regimentation  in  or- 
der to  cushion  the  shock  of  returning  to 
a  peacetime  economy.  If  this  is  true 
then  are  we  not  running  the  danger  of 
totalitarianism  here  in  order  to  defeat  it 
abroad? 

Need  we  ever  return  to  a  pre-war 
economy?  Certainly  the  day  will  come, 
soon  we  hope,  when  we  no  longer  need 
to  make  guns,  tanks  and  warplanes.  But 
we're  going  to  need  refrigerators,  cars 
and  commercial  planes.  We  never  had 
enough  of  any  of  these  before.  After  the 
war  will  come  our  chance  of  getting 
them. 

If  the  government  can  raise  up  to  fifty 
billions  of  dollars  per  year  in  taxes  for 
war  then  it  should  be  able  to  raise  this 
amount  for  peace.  If  it  can  use  the 
existing  channels  of  private  industry  for 
the  manufacture  of  war  materials  then 
it  can  use  those  same  channels  for  the 
manufacture  of  peace  materials. 

No  WPA,  NYA,  or  CCC.  No  relief 
or  dole.  Instead  honest  work  at  honest 
pay  in  private  industry,  not  on  govern- 
ment projects. 

Our  citizens  will  willingly  pay  higher 
taxes  if  it  means  that  not  only  the  tax- 
payer but  everyone  else  in  the  country 
willing  and  able  to  work,  is  assured  of 
a  decent  living. 

If  we  can  do  it  for  war,  we  can  do  it 
for  peace. 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  VICTOR  ScHOCH 
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Women  a  War  Asset 

WOMEN  FOR  DEFENSE,  by  Margaret  Culkin 
Banning.  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  243  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

WE  believe  we  shall  win  this  war. 
If  we  do,  our  democracy  will  have 
been  "fortified"  and  "enriched"  like  our 
Defense  Bread  by  vitamin  Bi,  the 
"morale  vitamin."  The  Bi  vitamin  for 
democracy  is  a  new  understanding  of  the 
unity  of  interest  of  every  woman  and 
man  in  solving  community  problems,  and 
an  awakened  spirit  of  cooperation. 

This  is  the  theme  song  of  Margaret 
Culkin  Banning's  truly  excellent  book 
"Women  in  Defense."  But  Mrs.  Ban- 
ning is  no  loose  generalizer.  Out  of 
painstaking  research  she  culls  innumer- 
able facts  about  women's  activities,  home, 
civic,  industrial  and  civil  defense,  their 
organizations  and  programs  of  prepara- 
tion and  work.  Somehow  she  has  skipped 
over  the  American  Red  Cross — a  sin  of 
omission  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
familiar  with  its  work.  Her  only  other 
mistake  from  this  reviewer's  standpoint 
is  her  reference  to  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican women's  clubs,  vestigial  re- 
mains of  an  earlier  day,  for  women 
have  become  a  integral  part  of  political 
organizations. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  masterly 
resume  of  the  recent  evolution  of  wo- 
men from  the  domestic  sphere  to  the 
sharing  of  all  phases  of  life  except  actual 
fighting.  Mrs.  Banning  has  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  meanings  of  this  evolu- 
tion, uncompleted  and  spotty  though  it 
is,  and  into  its  relationship  to  national 
offense  and  defense. 

Though  there  are  as  yet  no  "Battalions 
of  Death,"  as  in  Russia  in  the  last  war, 
the  author  can  cite  startling  figures  to 
show  in  what  increasing  numbers  wo- 
men have  become  a  part  of  the  "battle 
of  production."  She  points  to  the  in- 
numerable ways  women's  intelligence, 
training,  experience  and  resourcefulness 
can  be  and  are  beginning  to  be  "har- 
nessed" to  the  national  effort.  Inci- 
dentally, she  is  glad  to  see  many  wo- 
men "escape  from  a  dull  routine"  into 
the  satisfaction  of  cooperative  work. 

The  woman  who  is  worrying  over  the 
inefficiency  of  defense  work  in  her  com- 
munity should  read  this  book.  She  will 
see  "all  the  stumbling,  fumbling  activity 
(of  the  first  months)  had  the  very  im- 
portant effect  of  making  people  realize 
the  ramifications  of  total  war  and  total 
defense."  Perhaps  she  will  better  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  in  making  co- 
operative effort  function  in  a  democracy. 
The  book  will  help  her  give  due  weight 


to  the  positive  side  of  our  achievements. 
It  contains  no  defeatism — just  incentive 
to  get  on  with  the  work. 

Mrs.  Banning  says:  "The  woman  of 
leisure  is  disappearing  all  over  the  world. 
.  .  .  Differences  of  income  .  .  .  have 
deeply  eroded  democracy  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  But 
now,  in  our  dark  hours,  we  think  little 
of  money  and  much  of  other  values, 
such  values  as  can  last  through  war  and 
extend  into  future  peace." 
New  York  MARY  E.  DEWSON 

Planning  Comes  First 

TIME  ON  THEIR  HANDS,  A  REPORT  ON 
LEISURE,  RECREATION,  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  by 
C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  and  D.  L.  Harley.  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education.  268  pp.  Price  $2, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*"pHIS  report  is  most  timely.  Al- 
•^  though  the  material  was  gathered 
before  the  war  period,  it  forms  a  sound 
basis  for  policy  making  and  planning  in 
recreation  for  young  people  in  communi- 
ties now  undergoing  a  great  change. 

In  1930,  one  eighth  of  our  national  in- 
come was  spent  for  recreation.  In  spite 
of  this  outlay  of  money,  this  report  shows 
that  many  of  the  recreational  needs  of 
young  people  have  not  been  met,  and 
that  this  lack  of  recreational  opportunity 
is  especially  acute  among  the  farm  youth, 
the  underprivileged  Negro  youth,  and 
certain  groups  of  adolescents.  The  re- 
port suggests  that  young  people  be  as- 
sisted to  take  better  advantage  of  the 
recreational  and  cultural  facilities  of  to- 
day, pointing  to  the  fact  that  although 
the  majority  of  young  people  make  use 
of  the  movies,  radio,  and  reading  for 
their  leisure  time,  very  few  of  them  do 
it  intelligently.  Social  changes  of  our 
time  have  made  recreation  more  impor- 
tant and  necessary  than  ever  before. 
Some  of  these  changes,  thoroughly  cov- 
ered by  the  authors,  are  technological 
developments,  the  growth  of  commercial 
recreation,  the  accessibility  of  urban 
amusements  to  village  and  rural  youth, 
and  the  prolonged  economic  dependency 
of  young  people. 

The  past  participation  of  public  and 
private  agencies  in  meeting  leisure  time 
needs  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  meth- 
ods are  suggested  by  which  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  may  take  a  more  active 
part  in  meeting  these  needs  in  the  future. 
The  authors,  after  studying  many  com- 
munities, feel  that  proper  community 
planning  among  all  the  agencies  involved 
is  the  first  and  most  important  step. 
This  will  be  increasingly  true  now  when 
a  smaller  percentage  of  our  national  in- 
come will  be  used  for  recreation.  Al- 


though in  the  future  our  young  people 
probably  will  have  less  and  less  "time  on 
their  hands,"  the  need  for  making  proper 
use  of  this  time  becomes  more  and  more 
important.  Young  people,  recreational 
leaders  from  public  and  private  fields, 
and  citizens  of  communities  trying  to 
meet  these  new  responsibilities  will  find 
this  report  extremely  helpful. 

FRANKLIN  I.  HARBACH 
Henry  Street  Settlement,         New   York 

Behind  the  Story 

SO  BUILD  WE,  by  Mary  S.  Gardner.  Mac- 
raillan.  223  pp.  Price  $2.25,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

IN  fictional  form,  full  of  illuminating 
anecdotes,  conversation,  and  incidents 
chosen  by  a  woman  whose  own  life  has 
been  rich  in  varied  experiences,  this  book 
portrays  the  run-of-the-mill  daily  life  of 
the  director  of  a  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion. Actually  the  incidents  and  situa- 
tions reveal  the  structure  of  such  an  or- 
ganization and  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  public  health  nurse's  life  and  paint 
a  picture  which  explains  the  heart  of 
public  health  nursing.  While  the  actual 
incidents  and  characters  may  be  fictional, 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  "Miss  Mary 
Merton"  reveals  the  author  herself,  who 
thus  lets  us  into  the  life  of  one  of  the 
women  who  has  led  and  molded  public 
health  nursing  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, not  only  here  but  also  in  Europe. 
Miss  Gardner  depicts  the  relationship 
of  a  Visiting  Nurse  Association  to  out- 
side agencies  as  well  as  to  its  patients, 
and  the  internal  inter-actions  of  the 
board  and  its  directors.  She  shows  how 
the  director  helps  the  nurses  to  meet 
their  personal  problems  and  develops 
them  into  good  nurses.  Lay  people  will 
be  interested  in  the  tempering  of  enthu- 
siasm and  impulse  to  the  straight  line  of 
sound,  professional  procedure.  They  will 
be  intrigued  with  the  board  member  who 
flies  into  the  office  full  of  excitement, 
hoping  to  put  over  a  new  program  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen.  "I  have  such  a 
lovely  plan.  Please  don't  discourage  us. 
But  you  probably  won't  think  it  can  be 
worked  out."  It  proved,  after  all,  to  be 
a  plan  which  had  merit  when  "safe- 
guarded" into  the  program  of  the  asso- 
ciation. It  takes  an  open-minded  pro- 
fessional to  utilize  ideas,  often  of  real 
value,  but  expressed  "unprofessionally." 
Those  who  read  this  book  will  love 
"Miss  Merton"  who  so  often  mirrors 
Miss  Gardner  herself  in  her  relationship 
with  her  nurses,  the  board  members,  and 
with  all  human  beings.  I  remember  the 
humor  and  amusement  with  which  Miss 
Gardner  told  me,  years  ago,  of  the  relief 
that  came  to  her  when  she  realized  that 
she  need  not  go  to  India  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary but  could  be  one  right  here  in 
her  own  country.  The  missionary  spirit 
has  controlled  her  life,  but  she  has  il- 
lumined it  with  graciousness,  with  wide 
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RESORTS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


WOODLAND  COTTAGES:  High  in  the  moun 
tains  of  Western  North  Carolina.  House* 
keeping  cottages.  Reasonable  rent.  On  bus 
line.  Address  Martha  Armstrong,  Owner  and 
manager,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 


FRESH  EGGS  BY  MAIL 


From  our  farm  direct  to  you.  Guaranteed  the 
finest  eggs  that  money  can  buy  or  remittance 
refunded.  All  charges  prepaid.  No  box  to  re- 
turn. Ask  for  weekly  price  list.  ARDENA 
EGG  FARM,  Dept.  S,  Farmingdale,  New  Jer- 
sey. 


SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE    CATALOG,     showing    several    hundred 
beautiful  designs. 

ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 
WORKERS  WANTED 

Professionally  trained  and  experienced  Case 
Worker  with  knowledge  of  Group  Work  theory 
and  practice  desired  for  Case  Work-Group 
Work  position  outside  New  York  City.  Maxi- 
mum salary  $2,400.  7806  Survey. 

Lutheran     Girl's     Worker     with     executive     and 
group    work    experience,    creative    ability    and 
•  pleasing  personality  as  assistant  to  headworker 
of  Settlement  House.     7808  Survey. 

Family  Case  Worker  of  experience.  Staten  Island 
(New  York)  Social  Service.  7809  Survey. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

Woman  with  experience  in  practical  nursing. 
Nutritionist,  college  credits  in  home  economics. 
Good  typist.  Socially  minded.  Employed. 
Desires  new  connection  where  experience  and 
special  education  will  be  useful.  Available 
early  fall.  7810  Survey. 


USED     BOOKS 

50%  Off  Regular  Price 

for  books  displayed  by  our  field  workers. 
In  good  condition,  but  without  that  new 
look! 

For   complete   list   write 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Book    Order   Department 

112   East    19   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


interest  and  understanding,  and  with  a 
questioning  spirit  addressed  unstintingly 
to  the  wise,  intelligent,  human  yet  tech- 
nically sound  development  of  public 
health  nursing. 

ANNE  ROGERS  WINSLOW 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Slums  and  People 

QUICKSAND:  THE  WAY  OF  LIFE  IN  THE 
SLUMS,  by  Mary  Simkhovitch  and  Elizabeth 
Ogg.  Row,  Peterson  and  Company.  64  pp. 
Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I AHAT  conditions  make  slums  and  not 
the  people  who  live  in  them,  is  the 
salient  fact  of  Mrs.  Simkhovitch's  social 
history  for  high  school  students.  The 
questionings  of  Angelo,  whose  family 
meets  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  city  life 
under  bad  conditions  of  housing,  ill 
health,  and  poverty,  bring  forth  in  hu- 
man terms  the  story  of  the  development 
of  great  cities,  the  coming  of  waves  of 
immigrants,  the  crowding  together  of 
people  and  the  subsequent  ill  health  and 
poverty,  unemployment  and  delinquency. 
Time  is  spanned  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  and  the  remedies  are  touched  on 
equally  rapidly. 

All  the  resources  that  can  be  used  in 
the  family's  meeting  its  difficulties  are 
brought  in  quite  naturally:  the  settle- 
ment, including  the  alert  club  leader  who 
answers  Angelo's  questions ;  home  relief ; 
the  friendliness  of  neighbors;  the  court 
and  probation  when  Joey  gets  into 
trouble ;  right  through  to  Angelo's  chance 
in  the  NYA  and  a  flat  in  the  new  hous- 
ing project.  In  explaining  government's 
responsibility  for  providing  for  the  needs 
of  its  citizens,  Mrs.  Simkhovitch  is  at 
her  best. 

The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  high 
school  social  science  classes.  It  should 
stimulate  discussion  and  lead  to  further 
study  and  inquiry.  Every  uninformed 
or  misinformed  general  reader  should  be 
exposed  to  the  chapter  on  public  hous- 
ing, sympathetically  and  accurately  told. 
The  pictures  are  extremely  gruesome  and 
a  few  are  confusing.  However,  they  are 
factual  and  graphic,  though  lacking  in 
dates.  LILLIE  M.  PECK 

National  Federation  of  Settlements 

BALTIMORE,  1870-1900:  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL 
HISTORY,  by  Charles  Hirschfeld.  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.  175  pp.  Price  $1.50  (paper 
bound),  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ONE    OF    A     SERIES     OF     STUDIES     UNDER 

the  direction  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  de- 
partments of  history,  political  economy, 
and  political  science.  It  is  concerned 
with  four  aspects  of  life  in  a  growing  city 
and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  others: 
the  growth  of  population,  "the  funda- 
mental human  stuff  of  the  city" ;  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  and  its  effects  on 
labor;  the  broad  cultural  function  of 
public  education  and  changes  in  its  con- 
ception and  practice;  the  reorganization 
of  charitable  activities  in  principle  and 
methods. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER for  tuberculous  adults  and  children. 
Non-sectarian,  free,  maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Executive  Secretary — Samuel 
Schaefer,  Medical  Director — Dr.  Charles  J. 
Kaufman,  Research  Director — Dr.  Harry  J. 
Corper.  Hospital  care  includes  educational, 
vocational,  occupational,  psychological,  psy- 
chiatric and  social  services.  Applications 
New  York  area — 19  West  44  Street,  Philip 
Houtz,  Director;  Philadelphia  area — 1103 
Widener  Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  Di- 
rector; Chicago  area — 30  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Arthur  Heim,  Director.  Other  appli- 
cations through  local  Jewish  Federation  and 
Welfare  Fund  offices  or  direct  to  Hospital, 
3800  East  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING -1790  Brnadwa'.  at 
58th  St..  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  SSth  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  wnte :  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D. :  National  Di- 
rector, D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director, 
Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.-4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings   5  :30-8  P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  ana  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
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•  War  is  never  cheap  but  it  is  a  million 
times    cheaper    to    win    than    to    lose. — 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

•  There  are  no  aliens  today  except  those 
who  believe  in  power  for  power's  sake, 
and  therefore  in  piracy  as  a  way  of  life. 
— HERBERT   AGAR,    at   a   dinner    of   the 
League  for  Fair  Play. 

•  We  cannot  change  man's  basic  psycho- 
logical    endowment,     but     there     is     no 
visible  limit  to  what  can  be  done  with 
his  behavior. — THE  REV.  HARRY  EMER- 
SON   FOSDICK,    Riverside    Church,    New 
York. 

•  No    appropriations,   even   though   they 
match  the  myriad  stars  of  Heaven,  will 
buy   for   us   a   single   drop  of   ...   this 
courage   which    alone   will    enable    those 
who  love  peace   to   vanquish  those  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  war. — EDUARD  C. 
LINDEMAN   in  Survey   Graphic. 

•  Let  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  war  now 
going  on,  not  only  the  military  war  but 
the  economic  war  and  the  war  of  ideas 
as  well,  is  the  old,  old,  struggle  between 
the  gain-seeking  and  selfish  impulses  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  con- 
viction that  man's  highest  purpose  is  the 
service   of   his   fellow   men. — NICHOLAS 
MURRAY   BUTLER,  president  of   Colum- 
bia University. 


So  They  Say 

•  Public  Welfare   began   in   charity   but 
has  degenerated  until  now  it  gives  help 
to   everyone   who    asks   it. — Student   ex- 
amination paper.  University  of  Arkansas. 

•  The  Christians  who  do  not  realize  that 
they  must  take  part  unreservedly  in  this 
war  must  have  slept  over  their  Bibles  as 
well    as    over    their    newspapers. — KARL 
BARTH,  European  theologian. 

•  Some  have  spoken  of  the  American  cen- 
tury and  I  say  the  century  .  .  .  which  will 
come  out  of  this  war  can  and  must  be 
the  century  of  the  common  man — SUM- 
NER  WELLES,  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

•  A  war  well  fought  and  well  won  rare- 
ly makes  lasting  enemies  and  is  usually 
forgotten;  but  a  bad  peace  always  sows 
seeds   of    lasting   hatred    and    revenge. — 
DR.  Hu  SHIH,  Ambassador  from  China, 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Churches  on  a 
Just  and  Durable  Peace. 

•  It  is  a  depressing  fact  that  the  average 
Englishman  and  American  know  nothing 
about  the  history,  institutions  or  ways  of 
life  of  each  other's  country.     Education 
in    the   American   way   «f    life    must   be 
one   of   our   prime   peace   aims. — BREN- 
DAN  BRACKEN,  British  Minister  of  In- 
formation. 


•  The  only  sure  thing  in  a  modern  war 
is    that    the    unexpected    will    happen. — 
WILLIAM    HODSON,    New    York    City 
Commissioner  of  Welfare. 

•  We  must  not  forget  that  this  war  is 
being    fought    for    the    generation    we're 
trying  to  bring  up. — MARK  E.  McCLOS- 
KEY,  director  of  recreation   of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency. 

•  Social   security   is   a    human   problem. 
Security  should  not  be  denied,  merely  be- 
cause human  needs  do  not  happen  to  fit 
the  pigeonholes  of  rule  and  regulation. — 
PAUL    V.    McNuTT,    Federal    Security 
Administrator. 

•  We  are  learning  in  this  war  that  it  is 
not  racial  classifications  nor  ethnological 
considerations  which  bind  men  together. 
It  is  shared  concepts  and  kindred  objec- 
tives.— WENDELL    L.   WILLKIE,    to    the 
National   Association    for   the    Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

•  In  our  keeping  lies  the  future  of  man- 
kind on  this  earth.  To  us  there  has  been 
entrusted  the  final  defense  and  the  ulti- 
mate   vindication    of    the    first    and    last 
things  of  a  civilized  life:  of  freedom  un- 
der law,  of  law  under  righteousness,  of 
righteousness    with    mercy,    and   charity, 
and    love. — WALTER    LIPPMANN    at    the 
biennial     convention     of     the     American 
Nurses'  Association. 
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"Now  I've  Got  Rights" 


By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New  York  School  of  Social  ll'ork 


"W; 


E'VE  got  justice  now.  We've  got  rights.  We  can 
support  our  families  with  food  that  we  raise  our- 
selves. We  weren't  living  before,  just  existing. 
Now  I  feel  I  own  something,  and  I've  got  rights." 

It  was  Sam  Brown  speaking,  Arkansas  Negro,  ex-share- 
cropper, now  a  purchaser  of  a  farm  of  his  own  through  the 
agency  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  New  Orleans  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  and  had  stopped  off.  in 
Memphis  to  see,  if  we  could,  what  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  in  the  South.  From  there  we  traveled 
with  FSA  officials  through  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
isiana, which  constitute  Region  VI  of  the  FSA,  meeting 
FSA  clients,  interviewing  tenants  who  have  become  land- 
owners, looking  at  vegetable  gardens  and  their  products  on 
pantry  shelves,  inspecting  homes  and  resettlement  projects. 

We  emerged  with  a  series  of  impressions  derived  from 
our  three  days  in  the  Delta  country— black  soil,  flat  as  a 
midwest  prairie,  cotton  showing  green  in  rows  extending  to 
the  horizon,  shacks  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  homes  of 
FSA  clients  pioneering  on  a  new  frontier.  It  wasn't  a 
"study"  and  this  is  not  a  report.  Some  of  what  I  shall  put 
down  here  anyone  could  find  out  by  reading  reports  ema- 
nating from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  of  it  is 
what  I  saw  and  heard  and  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  can  know 
only  by  seeing  and  hearing.  But  I  couldn't  see  it  all  in  three 
days. 

The  problem  that  the  Farm  Security  Administration  en- 
counters in  Region  VI  arises  out  of  the  tenant  and  share- 
cropper situation  and  the  dominance  of  cotton.  Working  on 
the  large  plantations  there  are  tenants  who  have  their  own 
teams  and  equipment  and  who  keep  three  quarters  of  the 
crop;  and  sharecroppers  who  are  supplied  by  the  landlord 
with  all  equipment,  including  seed,  and  who  get  one  half 
the  crop  and  sometimes  less.  The  sharecropper,  and  some- 
times the  tenant,  is  provided  with  food  and  other  personal 
necessities  by  a  credit  system  under  which  high  prices  are 
charged  and  heavy  interest  rates  exacted,  payment  to  be 
made  when  the  crop  is  sold.  Frequently  this  takes  all  the 
cash  that  the  crops  bring  in  and  the  cycle  starts  over  again. 
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As  a  rule  the  landlord  plants  cotton  right  up  to  the 
sharecropper's  dooryard,  leaving  him  no  room  for  a  vege- 
table garden.  Consequently  he  grows  little  if  any  of  his  own 
food,  seldom  has  a  pig  or  chickens,  and  buys  everything  at 
the  store.  In  the  last  decade,  furthermore,  the  problem  has 
been  growing.  Many  small  independent  farmers  have  lost 
their  holdings  and  become  tenants,  and  tenants  have  become 
sharecroppers  or  day  laborers. 

INTO  this  situation  comes  the  FSA  with  a  system  of 
"grants"  and  loans.  The  grant  is  outright  relief,  but 
it  takes  an  unusual  form.  In  return  for  it,  the  FSA  requires 
the  client  to  do  some  extra  work  on  his  own  place  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  land  or  the  buildings.  Where  he 
is  a  tenant,  this  is  an  advantage  to  the  landlord  and  FSA 
uses  it  as  a  lever  for  getting  him  a  more  nearly  equitable 
contract. 

But  the  grant  is  relatively  unimportant  in  the  FSA 
scheme  of  things;  the  aim  is  rehabilitation.  A.  D.  Stewart, 
regional  director,  described  the  objectives  in  Region  VI  as 
follows:  "first,  to  help  landowners  who  are  in  economic 
straits  not  to  lose  their  farms;  second,  to  help  responsible 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  to  become  landowners  (Mr. 
Stewart  believes  that  'the  bulwark  of  democracy  is  the 
family-size  farm')  ;  and,  third,  to  help  vast  numbers  of 
tenants  to  a  more  secure  tenure."  As  a  result  of  insecurity, 
unsatisfactory  contracts  and  exploitation,  according  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  40  percent  of  the  tenants  in  the  region  move  every 
year,  at  a  total  expense  of  $18,000,000. 

To  help  landowners  to  stay  landowners,  a  "rehabilita- 
tion loan"  may  be  made.  We  met  and  talked  with  two 
colored  families,  living  side  by  side,  whose  experience  illus- 
trates how  it  works.  Both  were  in  debt  to  the  Federal 
Land  Bank.  They  were  unable  to  keep  up  their  interest 
payments  because  they  had  gotten  into  the  hands  of  a  "fur- 
nishing merchant"  who  gave  them  credit  and  whom  they 
were  able  to  pay  only  after  harvesting  their  crops.  High 
prices  and  high  interest  rates  together  took  all  they  were 
able  to  earn.  They  were  unable,  therefore,  to  make  their 
payments  to'  the  bank  and  were  about  to  lose  their  farms. 
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The  PSA  adjusted  the  situation,  re-financed  the  loan,  and 
saved  them  from  foreclosure.  It  then  made  them  a  cash 
loan  for  immediate  needs  at  an  interest  rate  of  5  percent, 
which  enabled  them  to  pay  cash  for  whatever  they  needed, 
thus  trade  where  they  pleased  and  obtain  the  advantage 
of  competitive  prices.  They  are  now  paying  off  their  mort- 
gages and  meeting  their  other  financial  obligations  with- 
out difficulty. 

These  cases  illustrate  both  the  "standard  loan"  which 
may  run  for  five  years,  and  the  "emergency  loan"  which 
must  be  paid  off  in  one  year,  both  at  5  percent  interest. 
Standard  loans  are  frequently  made  to  enable  the  borrower 
to  obtain  work  animals  or  farm  equipment,  or  to  purchase 
income  producing  stock.  Emergency  loans  are  made  for 
immediate  necessities  such  as  food  for  the  family,  feed  for 
the  stock,  or  seed  at  planting  time. 

Obviously  the  rehabilitation  loan  is  the  means  by  which 
the  farm  owner  is  aided  to  preserve  his  status.  "Tenant 
purchase"  is  the  FSA  term  for  the  activity  that  transforms 
a  tenant  or  a  sharecropper  into  a  landowner. 

Under  this  plan,  the  prospective  owner  borrows  a  sum 
of  money  to  purchase  a  farm.  The  loan,  which  on  the  aver- 
age runs  about  $5,000,  is  amortized  over  a  forty-year  pe- 
riod with  3  percent  interest.  Under  the  contract,  principal 
and  interest  obligations  to  the  government  amount  to 
$43.26  per  year  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  loan.  For  a 
$5,000  loan,  therefore,  the  borrower  would  have  to  pay 
each  year,  $216.30.  A  "variable  payment"  plan  is  some- 
times resorted  to  under  which  a  farmer  pays  more  or  less 
according  to  the  value  of  his  crops  in  a  particular  year. 

We  talked  with  Fred  C. — ,  a  "tenant  purchaser"  who 
borrowed  $8,000  in  order  to  purchase  a  farm  of  89  acres. 
He  obtained  a  rehabilitation  loan  also  of  $320  in  order  to 
purchase  equipment  and  other  necessities.  That  was  three 
years  ago.  He  now  has  4  milk  cows,  7  mules,  12  hogs.  He 
sold  one  of  the  latter  the  other  day  for  $35.  His  gross 
income  last  year  was  over  $5,000  and  he  paid  $351  on 
his  obligation  to  the  government.  His  taxes  were  $130. 
He  thinks  that  his  assets  at  the  present  time  are  $9,894  and 
he  owes  $7,260  on  his  real  estate  mortgage.  He  figures 
that  he  has  $885  worth  of  live  stock,  $398  worth  of  feed 
on  hand,  and  $500  cash  in  the  bank. 

IN  some  respects  the  most  striking  of  these  FSA  activities 
that  came  under  our  observation  were  the  resettlement 
projects.  The  government  buys  or  leases  a  large  tract  of 
land.  It  breaks  up  the  tract  into  "family  size"  farms,  40 
to  50  acres  each,  and  builds  a  house  and  outbuildings  on 
each  one.  Where  the  land  is  leased  it  sublets  to  tenant 
farmers,  usually  for  a  five-year  term.  Where  the  govern- 
ment owns  the  land  it  either  leases  the  farms  to  tenants 
or  sells  it  under  the  same  terms  as  "tenant  purchase."  In 
some  cases  the  fanners  on  the  project  have  organized  a 
cooperative  association  which  has  taken  a  99-year  lease  from 
the  government  for  the  whole  project  and  sublets  the  in- 
dividual farms  to  the  members.  Altogether,  194,000  acres 
have  been  purchased  in  Region  VI.  These  areas  have  been 
broken  up  into  3,274  family  size  units,  of  which  2,483  are 
in  the  hands  of  white  farmers  and  791  are  occupied  by 
Negroes. 

Every  contract,  whether  involving  rehabilitation,  tenant 
purchase  or  resettlement,  carries  a  provision  that  the  client 
is  to  be  guided  to  some  extent  by  FSA  experts.  The  farm 
management  expert  works  out  a  plan  with  each  farmer 
which  involves  a  planting  scheme,  diversification  of  crops 


and  progress  toward  self-sufficiency  in  food,  through  a 
vegetable  garden  and  the  raising  of  dairy  stock,  cattle  and 
hogs.  The  home  management  expert  works  with  the  house- 
wives on  all  sorts  of  domestic  problems,  including  the  "can- 
ning budget."  Each  family  is  expected  to  preserve  food 
for  off-season  consumption  in  an  amount  varying  according 
to  size  of  family.  In  every  loan  there  is  included,  if  neces- 
sary, an  amount  for  the  purchase  of  a  pressure  cooker. 

We  saw  something  of  all  of  the  different  types  of  FSA 
activity.  We  visited  five  different  resettlement  projects  on 
which  there  are  altogether  827  families;  483  of  them  white, 
344  Negro.  We  talked  with  recipients  of  every  type  of 
service,  except  possibly  the  "grant."  We  visited  the  fami- 
lies, white  and  black,  on  every  type  of  project  and  on  in- 
dividual farms,  went  through  their  houses  and  outbuildings, 
inspected  their  fields  and  gardens. 

THE  typical  FSA  dwelling  is  a  small,  one-story  house, 
painted  white,  screened,  a  small  front  porch  and  fre- 
quently a  screened  back  porch.  It  has  a  sink  with  pump  but 
no  running  water  or  bathroom.  Four  rooms  is  about  the 
rule — living  room,  two  bedrooms  and  kitchen,  the  whole 
built  at  a  cost  of  $1,200  to  $2,000.  These  houses  are  im- 
pressively neat,  both  within  and  without,  and  all  in  excel- 
lent repair.  In  a  region  where  the  typical  tenant  or  share- 
cropper home  is  a  flimsy,  run-down,  unpainted  shack,  these 
houses  stand  out  like  oases  in  a  desert.  As  you  drive  through 
the  country  you  can  spot  the  FSA  houses  almost  invariably 
by  their  superior  appearance. 

Within  the  houses,  the  visitor  notices  two  things  in  par- 
ticular. First,  the  great  number  of  homemade  articles, 
such  as  window  curtains  and  bedspreads,  made  from  sacks 
which  had  originally  contained  feed  or  other  farm  and 
household  necessities.  The  material  had  been  bleached, 
joined  together  with  fine  needlework  and  frequently  deco- 
rated with  embroidery.  Some  of  them  would  have  looked 
well  in  anybody's  home,  and  in  these  simple,  pine-walled 
interiors  they  were  charming  in  their  effect.  The  other 
outstanding  thing  was  the  pantry.  There  is  a  large  one  in 
every  house,  and  there  we  saw  the  results  of  the  home 
management  plan.  Everywhere  we  found  row  on  row 
of  glass  jars  containing  every  conceivable  variety  of  garden 
stuff,  including  corn  on  the  cob.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  a  housewife  to  can  500  quarts  of  garden  stuff  in  a 
season.  This  is  a  practice  that  has  gone  far  toward  making 
the  home  farm  a  self-sustaining  unit.  Add  to  the  stuff 
grown  in  the  garden  the  meat  of  a  slaughtered  pig,  and 
poultry  and  eggs  raised  on  the  place,  and  very  little  has 
to  be  spent  at  the  store  for  food.  They  even  raise  a  little 
wheat  to  be  ground  into  flour  at  a  nearby  mill.  I  talked 
with  several  families  that  spend  only  about  $60  a  year 
for  additional  food.  Another  service  frequently  but  not 
universally  found,  is  a  cooperative  cold  storage  plant,  op- 
erated by  skilled  butchers.  A  farmer  may  take  a  pig  01  a 
cow  to  this  cooperative  where  it  will  be  slaughtered,  cut 
up  into  roasts,  chops  and  steaks,  and  put  away  in  his  own 
locker,  from  which  he  may  withdraw  portions  as  needed. 
He  pays  $6  a  year  for  the  locker  and  two  cents  a  pound  for 
service. 

Cooperatives  and  cooperative  action  are  everywhere  in 
evidence.  On  the  large  projects  there  are  cooperatively 
owned  and  managed  cotton  gins.  There  is  a  cooperative 
store  on  every  project  which  acts  also  as  marketing  agent 
for  anything  the  members  have  for  sale,  and  as  purchasing 
agent  for  farm  machinery  and  stock.  Larger  and  more  ex- 
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pensive  equipment,  such  as  a  combine  or  a  tractor,  are  fre- 
quently owned  cooperatively  by  a  group  of  farmers  and 
the  same  is  true  of  high  bred  bulls  and  boars  which  serve 
an  entire  community.  Through  the  cooperatives  these  for- 
merly landless  and  impecunious  farmers  are  able  to  pur- 
chase as  advantageously  as  are  the  large  plantation  owners, 
themselves. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  under  FSA 
in  the  South  is  its  relation  to  education.  Whenever  the 
government  buys  property,  as  it  has  done  to  the  tune  of  a 
good  many  thousands  of  acres,  that  property  is  taken  out 
of  the  area  of  taxation.  To  meet  this  problem,  FSA  has 
been  authorized  by  law  to  pay  to  the  local  bodies  a  sum 
of  money  equivalent  to  and  in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  results  in  the  FSA  becoming  in  some  areas  the 
largest  contributor  to  local  funds,  puts  that  administration 
in  an  influential  position  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
schools. 

The  educational  supervisor  in  Region  VI  is  constantly 
invited  by  local  school  boards  to  discuss  their  problems  with 
them.  In  addition  to  public  schools  near  the  FSA  projects, 
there  are  some  thirty-six  schools  actually  on  the  projects. 
If  there  is  no  school  building  reasonably  nearby,  FSA  builds 
one,  equips  it,  and  turns  it  over  to  the  local  school  board. 
In  such  a  case,  FSA  retains  the  right  to  use  the  building 
for  community  purposes.  The  teacher  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  school  board,  but  FSA  has  been  influential  in 
securing  a  better  type  of  teacher;  and  it  insists  that  equal 
services  be  given  to  Negro  and  white  children.  It  is  also 
working  toward  wiping  out  the  salary  differential  that 
commonly,  throughout  the  South,  discriminates  against  the 
Negro  teacher. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  see  at  first  hand  this  unique 
effort  in  assisting  low  income  farmers  and  their  families 
onto  the  road  to  economic  security.  It  seems  to  work. 
Everywhere  we  saw  a  look  of  hope  and  renewed  courage 
on  the  faces  of  the  people.  One  man  described  the  advan- 
tages of  the  plan  in  terms  of  screens  on  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  improved  sanitary  arrangements.  Another,  com- 


paring his  present  lot  with  his  former  status  as  sharecropper, 
said,  "Now  I  get  what  I  make  instead  of  about  20  percent 
of  it."  Others  spoke  of  the  farm  management  program 
looking  in  the  direction  of  self-sufficiency.  A  white  man 
now  in  his  second  year  under  a  tenant  purchase  contract 
had  been  a  sharecropper  for  seventeen  years,  and  a  tenant 
for  two  years.  When  he  came  to  FSA  he  had  two  mules, 
some  plows,  and  a  few  hogs,  but  he  had  to  borrow  $150 
for  further  equipment.  This  loan  is  now  paid  off  and  he 
is  borrowing  this  year  for  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  with 
which  he  can  plow  twenty  acres  a  day.  He  makes  some 
additional  money  by  hiring  out  his  tractor  to  other  farmers. 
His  gross  cash  income  last  year  was  $2,100  for  cotton.  In 
addition,  he  sold  calves,  pigs,  chickens  and  eggs.  As  tenant, 
he  made  very  little  above  expenses  and  as  a  sharecropper 
he  made  practically  nothing.  "This,"  he  said  to  us  (re- 
ferring to  the  FSA),  "is  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened for  the  poor  man." 

We  were  impressed,  not  only  with  the  program  and  its 
apparent  success,  but  with  the  quality  of  the  FSA  staff  who 
were  directing  its  course.  These  men  and  women  seemed 
to  be  singularly  devoted  to  the  high  purpose  of  making  life 
better  for  the  thousands  of  desperately  low  income  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  Negro  and  white,  in  the  states  where 
they  are  at  work.  One  would  have  to  look  far  and  long 
to  discover  a  finer  spirit. 

And  this  is  the  work  which  Congress,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
came  close  to  destroying,  at  the  behest  of  a  little  group  of 
large  scale  farmers  and  plantation  owners  whose  testimony 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  was  an 
astonishing  farrago  of  gossip,  unsupported  accusations,  and 
heresay  testimony.  After  they  had  had  their  say,  Secretary 
Wickard  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  remarked  to 
the  committee:  "I  think  perhaps  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  done  more  good  and  has  brought  about 
more  improvements  for  the  number  of  dollars  expended 
or  loaned  than  any  other  activity  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture." 

And  as  Sam  Brown  said,  "It  is  making  us  free." 


For  Troops  in  Transit 

By  MARGARET  LOUISE  KEAGY 


THE  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
and  the  increased  troop  movements  are  providing  a 
considerable  problem  for  the  larger  cities  which  are 
transportation  centers.  Cincinnati  is  one  such  center,  known 
as  a  "gateway  city"  for  east-west  and  north-south  trans- 
portation. The  city's  mammoth  Union  Terminal  handles 
all  passenger  travel ;  approximately  sixty-five  trains  arrive 
and  leave  before  noon  and  a  like  number  during  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  in  addition  to  special  troop  trains.  Con- 
sequently, many  service  men  must  spend  anywhere  from  a 
few  minutes  to  twelve  hours  at  the  terminal  which,  like 
many  such  stations,  is  located  in  a  rather  unattractive  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

Cincinnati  met  this  situation  with  a  service  men's  lounge 
in  the  station.  The  lounge  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  undertakings  of  its  kind.  Requests  for  infor- 
mation about  its  policies  and  procedures  have  been  re- 
ceived from  agencies  all  over  the  United  States.  Many  of 
the  men  using  its  facilities  have  written  back  grateful  let- 


ters to  the  USO  and  to  Cincinnati  newspapers  commend- 
ing its  good  cheer  and  comfort. 

"To  the  Ladies  of  the  Tuesday  Evening  Shift,"  ran  one 
postcard,  "we  salute  you,  and  thank  you  for  the  cheerful 
smiles  and  service  you  gave  us  as  we  passed  through. 
Signed,  Battery  — ,  — th  Coast  Artillery." 

It  was  in  May  1941  that  the  local  Travelers  Aid  became 
interested  in  the  problem  of  service  men  "in  transit,"  as 
did  the  local  USO.  The  situation  seemed  to  call  for  some 
sort  of  meeting  place  or  clubroom,  set  aside  for  the  special 
use  of  troops  "on  the  march."  The  manager  of  the  ter- 
minal, who  is  also  a  member  of  tke  board  of  directors  of 
the  Travelers  Aid,  contributed  for  the  duration  the  spacious 
"Rookwood  Room,"  located  just  off  the  circular  concourse 
of  the  terminal.  This  had  been  planned  as  a  private  dining 
room  and  cocktail  lounge,  but  was  not  in  use  at  the  time. 

The  room  is  30  x  60  feet  in  size.  Along  the  30  foot  end 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  long  counter,  behind  which 
are  shelves  and  racks.  The  other  30  foot  end  is  paneled  in 
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glass.  Along  each  60  foot  side  of  the  room  are  booths,  and 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  doorway  is  a  small  circular 
counter  fitted  with  glass  cases  and  cupboards. 

With  the  contribution  of  this  considerable  means,  the 
next  problem  was  that  of  ways.  A  chairman  was  named 
to  take  charge  of  the  clubroom  project,  a  woman  of  wide 
interests,  recognized  as  an  able  and  tactful  executive. 

After  the  selection  of  the  chairman,  the  Women's  Di- 
vision of  the  Federation  of  Churches  (Protestant),  the 
Catholic  Women's  Organization,  and  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Women's  Clubs,  were  called  upon  to  form  an  ex- 
ecutive committee,  responsible  to  the  Travelers  Aid,  which 
in  turn  was  to  answer  to  the  local  United  Service  Or- 
ganizations for  the  smooth  operation  of  the  service  men's 
lounge. 

The  next  consideration  was  furnishings.  A  committee 
asked  various  hotels  and  clubs  to  contribute  miscellaneous 
fittings  from  their  storerooms.  The  city  Department  of 
Public  WTelfare  took  over  the  repair  of  these  items,  and 
provided  a  person  to  keep  the  room  clean.  The  furnishings 
committee  gathered  easy  chairs,  small  tables,  lamps,  couches, 
and  cots,  and  also  numerous  games  and  decks  of  cards,  two 
radios,  a  Victrola  and  records;  a  "juke  box"  is  the  latest 
addition.  Slip  covers  were  donated  by  the  local  D.A.R., 
and  a  substantial  number  of  books  by  the  public  library. 
For  current  reading  material,  a  magazine  committee  was 
formed  which  solicits  and  collects  recent  periodicals,  chiefly 
by  visiting  large  apartment  buildings  and  arranging  to 
call  regularly  for  their  current  magazines. 

THE  lounge  was  opened  on  June  8,  1941,  two  weeks 
after  the  chairman  was  named.  It  is  arranged  in  a  home- 
like informal  manner.  A  long  center  table,  with  flanking 
benches,  holds  decks  of  cards  and  other  games,  boxes  of 
cigarettes,  plates  of  cookies,  candy,  and  apples.  Distributed 
about  the  room  are  couches,  easy  chairs,  small  tables  and 
lamps.  The  booths  along  the  side  walls  are  fitted  for  let- 
ter writing,  and  two  cots  stand  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
Baggage  and  coats  are  checked  at  no  charge  in  a  space  be- 
hind the  long  counter,  upon  which  are  displayed  piles  of 
magazines.  These  the  service  men  are  invited  to  take  with 
them  when  they  leave,  as  well  as  books  which  may  be 
turned  in  at  the  camp  libraries.  Stationery,  first-aid  and 
food  supplies,  are  at  the  small  circular  counter. 

The  cookies,  cakes,  pretzels,  and  sometimes  doughnuts 
and  candy,  are  provided  by  representatives  of  the  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  groups,  who  are  responsible  month 
by  month,  in  rotation,  for  seeing  that  their  organizations 
furnish  these  supplies  during  the  period  assigned  them. 
Purchases  of  such  articles  as  cigarettes,  postcards,  station- 
ery, Victrola  needles,  and  so  on,  are  made  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  lounge,  who  is  appointed  by  the  chairman,  and  are 
provided  out  of  the  budget  of  $40  a  week  allotted  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  lounge  by  the  local  United  Service  Or- 
ganizations. Originally,  many  of  these  items  were  pur- 
chased by  the  women  volunteers  themselves,  but  the  lounge 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  important  activities  of  the 
USO  and  its  expenses  are  budgeted  accordingly. 

The  lounge  remains  open  from  7 :30  A.M.  to  1 1 :30  P.M. 
There  are  six  shifts  of  approximately  three  hours'  duration 
each,  with  from  three  to  five  hostesses  on  each  shift.  The 
arrival  schedule  of  all  trains  is  closely  watched,  and  the 
hostesses,  wearing  conspicuous  USO  badges,  go  out  by  two's 
to  meet  the  trains  and  invite  the  men  in  uniform  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  lounge. 


Hostesses  volunteered  and  were  registered  through  the 
three  religious  groups — Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Catholic. 
There  is  no  segregation  upon  this  basis,  however,  and  no 
single  group  is  represented  at  any  one  time  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others.  The  plan  was  used  merely  to  assure  a  cross 
section  of  personnel. 

A  preliminary  step  in  staffing  the  lounge  was  the  ap- 
pointment by  its  executive  committee  of  seven  day-captains, 
each  to  be  in  charge  of  one  day  in  the  week,  and  to  have 
general  supervision  over  the  hostesses  and  substitutes  for 
her  day.  The  day-captains,  the  three  vice-chairmen,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  lounge  make  up  the  hostess  committee, 
which  meets  regularly  once  a  month  to  check  on  procedures 
and  policies.  The  entire  group,  187  hostesses  and  50  sub- 
stitutes, is  called  together  at  intervals  for  instruction  and 
report. 

HOSTESSES  must  meet  somewhat  rigid  requirements. 
At  the  time  of  organization,  candidates  filled  out  a 
questionnaire  which  asked  at  what  times  they  were  busy, 
rather  than  free.  In  this  way  the  committee  could  arrange 
the  use  of  spare  time  to  the  best  advantage.  When  a 
woman  was  taken  on  probation  as  a  hostess,  the  captain  of 
the  day  to  which  she  was  assigned  arranged  to  be  on  hand 
the  first  few  times,  to  judge  the  woman  in  action  and  to 
ascertain  that  she  was  satisfactory  in  outlook  and  attitude. 
Anyone  who  did  not  seem  to  meet  the  necessary  require- 
ments was  not  called  upon  again. 

Women  serving  as  hostesses  in  the  lounge  are  expected 
to  be  reasonably  well-groomed,  and  to  be  dressed  incon- 
spicuously and  sensibly.  There  are  no  age  limits,  although 
older  women  are  preferred  because  of  their  poise  and  ma- 
ture outlook.  A  cheerful  and  comfortable  attitude  is  the 
best  asset. 

The  hostess'  main  duties  are  to  preserve  a  pleasant  and 
homelike  atmosphere,  and  to  see  that  the  room  is  reasonably 
in  order — keep  supplies  orderly,  maintain  full  cookie  jars 
and  cigarette  boxes,  and  now  and  then  tidy  up  games, 
papers,  and  ashtrays.  She  is  not  expected  to  initiate  games 
or  conversation,  but  to  respond  if  she  is  asked  to  take  part. 
Many  of  the  young  men  seem  very  glad  to  have  someone 
to  talk  with.  "Shop"  talk  about  troop  movements  or  about 
army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  activity  is  definitely  discour- 
aged. 

The  service  men  are  invited  to  make  themselves  com- 
pletely comfortable.  If  some  care  to  take  a  nap  one  of  the 
hostesses  will  awaken  them  before  their  trains  are  due.  The 
men  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  edible,  readable, 
or  writable  supplies  in  the  room,  arid  their  letters  or  post- 
cards are  mailed  for  them  by  the  hostesses. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  project  is  a  "quiet  room,"  lo- 
cated next  to  the  lounge,  where  men  who  are  ill  or  worn 
out  from  traveling  may  have  complete  rest  and  quiet.  This 
room  is  in  charge  of  hostesses  with  first  aid  training,  a  doc- 
tor is  on  call  at  all  times,  and  nurses  of  the  Jane  E.  Delano 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  (overseas  nurses  from  World 
War  I)  have  volunteered  their  services. 

The  hostesses  do  not  attempt  to  supply  any  information 
regarding  train  times  or  troop  movements;  nor  do  they 
handle  any  emergency  situation  which  may  arise.  Such  in- 
quiries or  problems  are  referred  to  the  information  booth 
of  the  terminal  or  to  the  Travelers  Aid. 

The  Travelers  Aid  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
event  of  any  real  trouble  for  a  service  man.  Once  he  states 
his  difficulty  to  a  hostess,  she  immediately  takes  him  to  the 
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office  of  this  agency.  Perhaps  he  has  lost  his  ticket,  or  some 
of  his  baggage;  maybe  his  train  was  late,  causing  him  to 
miss  connections  and  become  AWOL.  The  Travelers  Aid 
investigates  the  situation  and  may  advance  money  for  a 
ticket  or  help  with  a  meal  if  the  man  is  out  of  funds;  or 
it  will  help  track  down  baggage  or  wire  a  commanding  of- 
ficer the  circumstances  of  an  illegal  absence. 

The  lounge  has  developed  wide  ramifications  of  service 
and  cooperation.  At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  citizens 
of  Cincinnati  were  invited  to  give  a  service  man  a  turkey 
dinner,  and  many  accepted.  Since  the  men  in  uniform  were 
in  transit,  the  civilian  sent  in  75  cents  for  each  dinner,  and 
tickets  against  this  amount  were  issued  to  the  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines  by  the  USO.  The  men  had  a  festive  din- 
ner with  all  the  trimmings  served  in  the  large  Union  Ter- 
minal restaurant.  Thus  a  great  number  of  service  men — 
many  of  whom  were  far  from  home  and  who  otherwise 
might  have  felt  very  lonely — were  enabled  to  celebrate  the 
holidays.  At  Christmas,  the  city  park  board  contributed 
several  Christmas  trees  which  were  decorated  by  the 
hostesses  with  the  willing  aid  of  the  visiting  service  men 
themselves. 

Frequently  the  men  in  uniform  ask  what  they  owe  for 
the  hospitality  of  the  lounge.  One  group  even  took  up  a 
collection  among  themselves,  to  bestow  out  of  sheer  grati- 
tude. However,  absolutely  no  money  changes  hands  in  the 
lounge.  Any  contribution  by  the  men  is  refused,  with  ap- 


preciation, and  with  the  suggestion  that  they  may  care  to 
turn  it  in  to  the  USO  near  their  camps. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  lounge?  First 
of  all,  the  careful  choice  of  persons  to  act  as  hostesses ;  and 
also  the  thoughtful  and  understanding  formulation  of 
policies  and  method  of  instruction.  In  the  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  good  cheer  which  seems  to  pervade  the  place  may 
be  found  the  reason  for  the  complete  absence  of  disorder 
of  any  sort  during  the  fourteen  months  in  which  approxi- 
mately 80,000  men  of  all  types — officers  and  privates,  Negro 
and  white,  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps — have  occupied 
this  lounge. 

This  is  the  more  noteworthy  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  whole  undertaking  is  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Not  one 
member  of  the  entire  organization,  from  its  chairman  down 
to  the  last  substitute  hostess,  is  paid  for  her  services.  There 
is  no  professional  director  always  on  hand  to  see  that  things 
are  done  properly.  The  staff  is  drawn  from  a  wide  range 
of  occupations — homemakers,  business  women,  secretaries, 
social  workers,  and  so  on — and  all  of  them  are  active  in 
their  own  fulltime  jobs  or  in  civilian  defense  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  project.  Yet  the  organization  operates  as  a 
harmonious  unit  --a  community  project,  enlisting  three 
faiths,  and  divers  types  of  people,  in  a  common  effort.  The 
lounge  is  a  service  to  the  men  in  uniform.  Those  who 
maintain  it  like  to  see  it,  too,  as  an  example  of  American 
democracy  in  action. 


Fighting  Prostitution 

By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 
Director,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  foundation 


GAINS  in  meeting  the  problem  of  commercialized 
prostitution  in  areas  of  military  concentration  and 
defense  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  over  the  past 
year  are  shown  in  materials  recently  received  from  San 
Francisco.  When  the  Social  Protection  Section  of  the  Re- 
gional Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
tackled  the  problem  in  August  1941,  commercialized  pros- 
titution existed  throughout  all  areas  of  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  states  and  Nevada.  These  four  states  make  up  Re- 
gion XII  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Edwin  James 
Cooley  is  regional  supervisor  of  the  section. 

Houses  of  prostitution  usually  were  operated  in  one  or 
more  cities  in  nearly  all  the  more  populous  counties.  The 
houses  frequently  were  located  in  definite  "red  light"  dis- 
tricts and,  for  the  most  part,  were  openly  tolerated. 

Since  August  1941,  repression  has  been  effected  in  over 
one  hundred  cities  in  Region  XII,  resulting  in  the  closure 
of  approximately  one  thousand  houses  of  prostitution  and 
cribs.  Now  California  state  and  county  welfare  officials, 
who  have  worked  actively  with  the  Social  Protection  Sec- 
tion, report  that  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
venereal  disease  rate  following  the  repression  of  commer- 
cialized prostitution. 

For  instance,  during  the  period  January  through  May, 
1940-42,  the  rate  per  100,000  population  for  syphilis 
(early)  was:  1940—27.98;  1941—20.95;  1942—15.25. 
For  gonorrhea:  1940—104.64;  1941—101.42;  1942— 
69.78.  These  figures  are  the  more  significant  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that,  during  the  period  covered,  the  civilian 
population  alone  of  California  increased  by  760,000. 


The  repression  program  was  approached  by  the  Social 
Protection  Section  primarily  on  a  statewide  basis.  At  the 
request  of  the  regional  office,  conferences  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  of  defense  areas  were  called  by  the  governors 
of  the  four  states.  The  first  of  these  conferences  was  held  at 
Olympia,  Wash.,  in  September  1941 ;  the  others  followed 
in  Los  Angeles,  November  1941 ;  Portland,  Ore.,  No- 
vember 1941 ;  Carson  City,  Nev.,  January  1942.  Prior  to 
and  following  the  conferences,  field  trips  were  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Social  Protection  Section  to  many 
cities  throughout  the  region  to  confer  with  city,  county, 
and  other  officials.  Close  working  relationships  were  estab- 
lished with  state  health  officials  and  other  state  agencies 
concerned,  and  also  with  army  and  navy  officials  and  local 
military  commands. 

In  its  early  stages,  the  emphasis  of  the  program  was 
placed  on  certain  areas  within  the  four  states  which  were 
of  special  importance  as  military  concentrations  or  as  the 
locations  of  defense  industries.  With  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  four  states  were  declared  a  combat  zone  by  order  of 
Gen.  J.  L.  DeWitt,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Western  Defense  Command  and  Fourth  Army.  On  De- 
cember 18,  less  than  a  fortnight  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Commanding  General  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governors 
of  the  four  states  calling  attention  to  the  serious  dangers 
to  the  defense  of  the  West  Coast  which  would  result  unless 
prompt  and  effective  measures  were  taken  to  control  vice 
resorts.  He  stated  that  the  concentration  of  troops  necessi- 
tated by  the  emergency  called  for  action  by  all  county  and 
municipal  governments.  This  made  it  necessary  to  broaden 
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the  program  into  a  drive  to  repress  prostitution  throughout 
the  entire  region,  even  in  areas  \vithout  regular  military 
concentrations  or  war  plants. 

A  unique  situation  existed  in  Nevada,  a  state  where  the 
frontier  spirit  and  the  lack  of  state  laws  on  prostitution 
complicated  the  task.  However,  repression  of  commercial- 
ized prostitution  was  effected  in  Reno,  Las  Vegas,  Carson 
City,  Hawthorne,  Luning,  Mina  and  Tonapah,  all  of 
which  are  military  and  industrial  areas.  In  each  instance, 
the  city  council  cooperated  with  the  Social  Protection  Sec- 
tion by  passing  an  ordinance  prohibiting  prostitution  within 
the  city  limits,  and  the  county  commissioners  by  passing  a 
resolution  declaring  prostitution  to  be  a  public  nuisance, 
and  providing  for  its  legal  abatement. 

In  its  first  year  of  work  the  Social  Protection  Section  had 
the  cooperation  of  numerous  local  agencies.  These  include 
the  San  Diego  Social  Hygiene  Association,  organized  in 
February  1942;  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Venereal  Disease  Control  in  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Social  Protection  Com- 
mittee ;  the  Municipal  League  of  Seattle  for  Governmental 
Research.  Recently  the  League  has  agreed  to  study  the  care 
and  treatment  of  girls  and  young  women  in  Seattle,  in- 
cluding the  current  protective  and  preventive  program,  and 
publish  a  report  with  appropriate  recommendations. 

With  the  closing  of  the  houses  of  prostitution,  the  bar- 
tavern  pick-up  problem  assumed  greater  importance,  and  in 
some  communities  was  actually  increased.  The  Social  Pro- 
tection Section  has  been  working  on  that  phase  of  commer- 
cialized vice  through  state  liquor  control  boards,  and 
through  state  and  local  associations  of  tavern  owners  and 
liquor  dealers.  Gains  have  been  made  in  a  number  of 
communities. 

The  Social  Protection  Section  has  carried  on  an  active 
educational  campaign  in  Region  XII  through  the  press, 
radio,  public  addresses,  conferences,  and  the  distribution  of 


a  Public  Affairs  pamphlet  entitled  "Prostitution  and  the 
War."  The  section  has  also  answered  many  inquiries,  in- 
cluding numerous  requests  for  information  on  effective 
municipal  and  county  control. 

During  the  first  year,  it  was  necessary,  at  the  request  of 
the  military  authorities,  to  put  the  chief  emphasis  on  the 
repression  of  commercialized  prostitution.  From  now  on, 
the  Social  Protection  Section  is  expected  to  work  more  ac- 
tively with  defense  councils  and  local  communities  in  long- 
term  planning.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  community 
responsibility  and  activity  in  developing  and  maintaining 
the  social  protection  program. 

The  first  step  in  this  long  range  scheme  was  taken  Sep- 
tember 1,  with  the  launching  of  an  experimental  project 
in  San  Francisco  with  Public  Health  Service  support.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  approved 
the  provision  of  financial  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $11,- 
520  to  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Department 
of  Public  Health  for  the  study  and  rehabilitation  of  a  se- 
lected group  of  girls  and  young  women  who  come  to  the 
venereal  disease  clinic  for  treatment.  Community  Chest 
agencies  have  agreed  to  supplement  this  program  by  pro- 
viding necessary  assistance.  A  psychiatrist,  two  psychiatric 
social  workers,  and  two  clerks  constituted  the  staff  as  the 
project  was  instituted.  Financial  support  subsequent  to  the 
fiscal  year  of  1943  will  depend  upon  the  provision  of  funds 
by  Congress  in  support  of  venereal  disease  control  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  upon  the  effectiveness  of  this  particular  un- 
dertaking. 

So  far,  the  Social  Protection  Section  has  operated  with  a 
staff  of  three  persons  in  its  region  of  434,813  square  miles. 
A  larger  force  will  be  required  if,  as  the  section  plans,  it  is 
to  move  on  to  a  broader  program  which  includes  the  con- 
structive treatment  and  care  of  girls  and  women  detained 
by  the  police,  and  the  establishment  of  repression,  rather 
than  toleration,  as  the  answer  of  the  region  to  the  prosti- 
tution problem,  for  the  duration  and  after  the  war. 


Passing  the  Buck 

By  MARY  L.  ROGERS 

Liberty  County  (Ga.)  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


A  GOOD  old  army  term,  and  one  that  is  taboo  in  so- 
cial work,  to  be  sure.  Tell  the  applicant  to  go  to  the 
county  commissioners  for  this,  the  WPA  for  that, 
and  the  Red  Cross  for  the  other.  Tell  him,  "There  are  no 
funds  available."  How  many  times  a  day  do  we  say  these 
things?  Many  of  us,  on  a  one-man  job,  serving  as  janitor 
as  well  as  social  worker,  often  are  tempted  to  tell  the  appli- 
cant, "Mister,  there  just  isn't  time  enough  in  the  day."  In 
such  a  situation,  buck  passing  seems  an  easy  way  out  at  the 
time — if  we  are  glib  talkers — and  we  forget  that  it  always 
backfires  on  the  originator  when  it  does  not  work.  But  what 
can  a  rural  welfare  worker  do,  beset  by  politicians,  by  the 
insistent  demands  of  clients,  by  inadequate  funds,  and  by 
not  too  well  coordinated  social  agencies?  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  no  mean  task  to  keep  from  being  pushed 
around. 

The  first  thing  is  to  find  out  just  what  these  forces  are — 
who  is  this  politician  who  says,  "Do  this — or  else"?  What 
does  he  want  out  of  it  all  ?  How  can  he  be  pacified  ?  There 
are  good  politicians,  believe  it  or  not,  that  is,  good  or  bad 


in  their  relationship  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state  and 
their  constituents.  It  takes  a  good  bit  of  investigating,  and 
some  very  careful  thinking  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  Just  knowing  the  man's  background  and  personal 
history,  the  origin  of  his  likes  and  dislikes,  may  help.  Per- 
haps he  has  an  honest  prejudice  against  a  social  worker  be- 
cause he  doesn't  understand  the  objectives  of  her  job.  He 
may  have  an  intense  dislike  of  the  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons receiving  assistance,  lumping  them  in  a  general  classi- 
fication of  "ornery  reliefers,"  without  knowing  how  they 
came  to  be  in  need.  This  man  may  be  a  "good  politician" 
in  the  sense  the  words  are  used  here,  but  fallen  into  mis- 
taken attitudes.  Sympathetic  listening,  admission  of  error 
where  error  exists,  explanation  of  the  program,  and,  if  you 
know  him  well,  a  little  friendly  give  and  take,  often  will 
change  his  whole  point  of  view. 

To  speak  of  politicians  is  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  com- 
plaints. We  usually  think  that  welfare  workers  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  to  worry  over  these.  Did  you  ever  see  a  sena- 
tor's complaint  file?  It  is  a  revelation  to  find  how  much 
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time  and  energy  have  to  be  devoted  by  lawmakers  to  han- 
dling this  type  of  correspondence.  If  the  politician  wants 
assistance  for  Dick  Roe,  and  Mr.  Roe  is  known  to  the  of- 
fice and  is  really  in  need,  relief  already  has  been  given  by 
the  time  a  routine  complaint  has  reached  a  local  welfare 
staff.  If  the  politician  wants  to  claim  credit  for  "fixing 
things  up"  for  Dick  Roe,  that  is  all  right.  Certainly  we 
can't!  Is  there  any  reason  for  a  welfare  worker  to  expect 
to  gain  credit  by  attending  to  her  regular  job? 

The  truly  bad  politician  is  another  matter.  If,  after  all 
the  polite-listening,  careful-explanation  routine  has  been 
followed,  he  still  insists  on  policies  that  are  selfish  and 
inimical  to  the  general  welfare,  then  it  is  best  to  give  up  all 
attempts  to  secure  his  understanding  and  cooperation.  In 
the  local  idiom,  there  is  no  use  slapping  at  such  a  tar 
baby,  your  hands  won't  come  away  clean.  If  his  smug  face 
worries  you,  the  way  the  Tar  Baby  worried  Br'er  Rabbit, 
then  the  best  thing  is  to  turn  your  back  on  him  and  try  to 
forget  him,  if  you  can.  If  it  comes  to  a  real  threat  to  your 
job,  warn  your  friends  quietly  what  is  ahead  and  then  take 
it  on  the  chin.  The  politician  will  be  disappointed  by  your 
attitude  and  you  will  be  the  gainer.  To  be  fired  under  such 
circumstances  does  not  make  heroes  and  heroines,  but  it 
rarely  fails  to  provide  a  good  recommendation  for  another 
and  often  a  better  job. 

GOOD  or  bad,  however,  the  politician  represents  the 
taxpayers  who  pay  our  salaries  and  provide  funds  with 
which  we  work.  If  the  politician  says  we  can  go  so  far,  and 
in  such  and  such  directions,  then  we  know  our  boundaries. 

Pushing  us  from  the  other  side,  stands  Mr.  John  W. 
McAllister,  relief  applicant.  Just  why  does  he  feel  he  ought 
to  have  an  "old  age  pension"?  Is  his  insistence  genuine  or 
affected?  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  is  real.  If  only  for  the 
time  being,  he  is  sincere  in  feeling  that  his  circumstances 
entitle  him  to  this  aid,  or  he  would  not  have  left  his  spring 
plowing  and  walked  ten  miles  to  make  an  application.  Per- 
haps he  waited  a  long  time  before  coming  to  the  decision  to 
visit  the  welfare  office.  Of  course  the  speech  of  the  gov- 
ernor-to-be might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Maybe 
Mr.  McAllister's  neighbor  just  across  the  road  went  to 
"the  Welfare"  and  "got  a  pension."  If  the  applicant  comes 
back  again,  it  is  because  he  believes  that  it  is  human  nature 
to  pay  attention  to  a  person  who  makes  his  wants  known 
vocally.  He  knows  that  a  baby  first  frets,  then  cries  out  loud 
until  it  gets  what  it  wants. 

It  saves  time  to  tell  Mr.  McAllister  at  the  initial  inter- 
view that  the  state  and  federal  governments  say  thus  and 
so,  and  mean  it,  when  they  make  regulations.  He  should 
know  that  some  cooperation  in  providing  proof  of  eligibility 
must  come  from  him.  There  should  be  as  thorough  an  un- 
derstanding as  possible  as  to  when  a  decision  will  be  reached 
in  regard  to  his  case.  If  he  comes  back,  then  the  statement 
can  be  repeated,  with  explanation  of  any  other  details  of 
the  welfare  program  that  he  does  not  understand. 

Of  course  there  is  the  constant  complainant  who  insists 
on  being  intensely  sorry  for  himself,  a  veritable  Job  who 
glories  in  his  sores  and  sackcloth:  The  fire  burned  his  tur- 
pentine timber;  the  boll  weevil  got  his  cotton;  the  mold  got 
his  tobacco  plants;  the  "head  trouble"  has  him  down,  and 
"the  pellagry"  is  about  to  run  his  wife  crazy.  To  tell  him 
to  go  elsewhere  for  assistance  would  be  a  temptingly  simple 
solution.  Then  is  when  one  needs  all  one's  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  training  in  the  field  of  social  work,  with  plenty  of 
the  grace  of  God  thrown  in. 


There  are  no  funds  available — a  common  reply  in  public 
welfare,  and  most  of  the  time  it  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact. 
Two  dollars  a  month  general  relief,  $7.50  for  old  age  as- 
sistance, $5.50  for  each  dependent  child.  Approval  of  new 
cases  must  wait  on  the  death  of  a  present  recipient  of  an 
award.  Letting  the  eligible  applicant  know  what  he  can  ex- 
pect from  the  various  programs  is  not  evading  responsibility. 
It  is  simply  good  business  to  make  it  clear  what  he  can  ex- 
pect, as  a  basis  for  his  own  plans.  But  the  welfare  job  does 
not  end  there.  During  the  initial  interview,  and  in  subse- 
quent home  visits,  the  services  needed  stand  out  with  star- 
tling clarity,  and  most  of  them  cost  the  welfare  office  very 
little,  if  anything:  Referral  to  the  state  employment  agency; 
referral  to  the  Red  Cross  for  services  to  soldiers  and  their 
families ;  certification  to  the  federal  programs ;  referrals  for 
various  health  needs,  such  as  tuberculosis  control,  cancer 
control,  public  health  clinics,  crippled  children's  service.  In 
crowded,  overgrown  war  industry  towns,  just  to  serve  as  a 
general  bureau  of  information  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
day's  work. 

Welfare  is  not  only  distribution  of  cash  relief  and  the 
making  of  referrals;  it  is  service  to  the  person  who  is  in 
need.  Suppose  there  isn't  money  enough  to  do  all  that  needs 
doing — resourcefulness  will  supplement  meager  funds.  Mrs. 
Jones  has  old  clothes  to  fit  the  Smith  youngster ;  the  WPA 
lunchroom  will  furnish  free  lunches  to  needy  children ; 
Doctor  Brown  will  examine  Tommy  Carter's  eyes;  the 
missionary  society  will  stand  good  for  a  week's  hospitali- 
zation. 

AS  for  the  background  of  social  agencies  in  a  rural  com- 
munity, it  is  time  some  of  us  got  out  from  behind  a 
desk  to  see  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  county.  Surveys 
sound  like  more  red  tape,  but  they  act  as  eye-openers,  and 
are  well  worth  the  time  expended.  In  asking  questions,  we 
at  least  get  acquainted  with  the  resources  available  in  our 
communities.  Wartime  has  no  place  for  inter-agency  jeal- 
ousies and  frictions.  For  instance,  there  may  be  some  point 
of  disagreement  between  WPA  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  It  saves  a  lot  of  trouble  to  bring  all  the 
arguments  out  into  the  open  in  this  fashion:  This  is  our 
reason  for  difference,  now  what  is  yours?  Why  do  we  think 
in  these  two  different  ways?  What  is  the  best  plan  by  which 
we  can  settle  the  matter? 

Agreements  from  the  top  sound  very  simple  on  paper: 
for  example,  the  agreement  between  a  state  department  of 
public  welfare  and  Red  Cross  as  to  boundaries  and  respon- 
sibilities. But  an  agreement  entered  into  after  long  confer- 
ence between  top  men  in  Washington  or  Atlanta,  does  not 
put  policies  into 'practice  in  Hinesville,  Ga.  Workers  han- 
dle problems  in  various  ways;  welfare  boards  differ  from 
county  to  county;  Red  Cross  committees  are  not  the  same 
everywhere.  The  local  welfare  agency  and  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapter  must  get  down  to  cases,  and  kinds  of  cases — 
you  take  this,  and  we'll  take  that,  all  through  the  categories 
of  assistance  and  services. 

Perhaps  these  are  ideals  or  even  pipe  dreams,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  constructive  principles  to  be  lived  up  to  in 
the  day's  task.  For  the  worker  herself,  making  an  attempt 
to  realize  professional  ideals  leaves  a  far  more  comfortable 
feeling  than  when  she  takes  the  easy  way  of  passing  the 
buck.  And  the  client,  instead  of  being  pushed  about  from 
agency  to  agency,  confused  and  often  frightened  or  resent- 
ful, is  given  a  definite  foundation  on  which  to  base  his 
plans. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


A  FRAGMENT  of  the  Pepper  civilian  war  relief  bill  awaits  House  action 
after  a  mauling  on  the  Senate  floor  which  reduced  it  to  a  third  of  its  ori- 
ginal self.  At  the  insistence  of  Senator  Walter  F.  George  of  Georgia,  the 
Senate  eliminated  several  titles.  The  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Senator  Claude  Pepper 
of  Florida,  was  instructed  to  re-introduce  the  shorn  bits  as  a  separate  measure. 
The  new  bill  went  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  which  Senator  George  is  chair- 
man. The  original  had  been  handled  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

One  of  the  eliminated  titles  concerns  itself  entirely  with  civilian  employes  of 
"contractors  with  the  United  States"  outside  the  continent.  During  the  debate, 
the  urgency  of  such  a  measure  was  generally  admitted  in  the  light  of  the  situ- 
ation facing  dependents  of  civilians  employed  on  Wake,  Guam,  and  so  on. 

The  two  titles  incorporated  in  the  new  bill  (S.  2620)  are  more  general  in 
character.  The  number  of  persons  apt  to  be  involved  is,  of  course,  problematical. 
In  Britain,  the  ratio  of  civilian  to  service  casualties  continues  high.  The  Senate 
insisted  that  civilian  defense  workers,  air  raid  wardens  and  the  like,  be  eliminated, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  some  form  of  cheap  insurance  be  arranged  for  them. 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  among 


others,  said  flatly  that  he  would  not  sup- 
port the  bill  unless  this  class  was  elimi- 
nated. He  estimated  that  there  are  al- 
ready between  five  and  six  million  air 
raid  wardens  in  the  country  and  prophe- 
sied that  the  number  would  reach  ten 
million  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  new  hill  names  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administration  as  the  agency  to 
handle  the  program  if  (and  there  is  a 
big  "if"  involved)  it  becomes  a  law.  The 
section  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
would  be  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployes Compensation  Commission. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the 
benefits  paid  under  Title  III.  The  com- 
pensation provided  is  criticized  as  inade- 
quate and  attention  is  called  to  Public 
Law  490  which  provides  for  continu- 
ation of  full  pay  to  civilian  employes  ot 
the  navy  imprisoned  by  enemy  action. 
The  Wake,  Guam,  Cavite,  and  other 
civilian  employes  of  "contractors  with  the 
United  States,"  it  is  contended,  took  the 
jobs  in  the  belief  that  their  contract  of 
employment,  which  promised  continued 
pay  until  completion  of  the  contract  and 
return  to  the  mainland,  would  be  hon- 
ored. A  fight  on  this  point  promises  to 
hold  up  the  bill  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 


THE  DAY  CARE  SECTION  OF  THE  FED- 
eral  Security  Administration  has  Charles 
I.  Schottland,  formerly  assistant  chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  as  director  and 
"coordinator  of  day  care"  [see  "While 
Mothers  Work,"  by  Kathryn  Close,  July 
Survey  Midmonthly~\.  It  will  be  Mr. 
Schottland's  job  to  coordinate  (Wash- 
ington's favorite  word  these  days)  the 
activities  of  some  nine  government  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  interested  in  the  child 
whose  mother  has  a  war  industry  job. 
Coordinating,  in  Mr.  Schottland's  case, 


would  seem  to  be  the  problem  of  fitting 
into  a  national  pattern  the  various  pro- 
grams already  under  way  or  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  WPA,  Mr.  Schottland  finds  a  pro- 
gram already  well  established  and,  with 
its  new  appropriation,  with  ample  funds 
to  go  full  steam  ahead.  The  WPA  ap- 
propriation bill  earmarked  "not  less  than 
six  million  dollars"  for  the  nursery  school 
program.  To  date,  WPA  has  had  about 
1,250  free  or  nominal-fee  schools  in  war 
industry  areas  carried  on  with  much  less 
than  six  million  dollars. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  set  up  a 
Day  Care  Section  but  its  chief  concern, 
at  this  point,  is  with  establishing  need — 
that  is,  collecting  facts  and  statistics  on 
which-  to  base  its  own  work,  and  to  an- 
swer inquiries  from  other  agencies. 

So  far,  the  day  care  program  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  child  up  to  twelve, 
with  all-day  care  for  pre-school  children, 
and  before-and-after-school  provision  for 
older  youngsters.  Unfortunately  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  hope  of  a  program 
for  the  boy  and  girl  of  high  school  age. 
NYA,  having  miraculously  survived  the 
congressional  tempest,  will  be  able  to  do 
a  little  something  for  a  limited  number 
of  college-age  youths,  and  substantially 
less  for  the  younger  ones.  That  the  un- 
der-twelve  child  with  a  working  mother 
must  have  other  care  is  unquestionably 
true.  But  the  teen-age  boy  and  girl  are 
equally  in  need  of  supervision.  Turning 
them  loose  in  a  war  torn  world  is  not  the 
best  insurance  that  the  post-war  genera- 
tion will  be  able  to  meet  its  problems. 


SATISFIED  WITH  HIS  HALF  LOAF,  SENATOR 
McKellar  of  Tennessee  has  lost  interest 
in  his  bill  to  abolish  CCC  and  NYA. 
CCC  was  liquidated  in  the  Labor-Se- 
curity appropriation  bill,  and  funds  for 
NYA  drastically  cut.  Now  Senator  Byrd 


of  Virginia  is  threatening  to  have  the 
McKellar  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  which  it  was 
referred.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  he 
would  like  to  see  the  NYA  section 
brought  to  the  floor  so  that  the  Senate 
could  "save  that  money  also."  "That 
money"  refers  to  the  $58,000,000  given 
NYA  to  carry  it  another  year. 

NYA,  its  operating  budget  cut  in  half, 
reports  fifty  state  offices  abolished,  about 
half  its  17,000  supervisory  employes  re- 
leased, and  its  information  service  in  the 
process  of  liquidation.  Regional  offices 
will  replace  state  organizations. 

•»-•»•» 

IN    A    LETTER   TO    FEDERAL    SECURITY   AD- 

ministrator  McNutt,  CCC  Director 
McEntee  has  outlined  a  program  for  the 
post-war  resurrection  of  his  agency.  The 
plan  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Resources  and  Planning  Board 
where  it  is  being  studied  in  connection 
with  the  general  post-war  program. 
Briefly  it  proposes  a  greatly  expanded 
CCC  to  provide  employment  for  boys  and 
demobilized  service  men. 

*•       >       > 

THE     TAX     BILL     WENT     THROUGH     THE 

House  under  a  closed  rule  (no  amend- 
ments) thus  effectually  balking  sales  tax 
advocates.  Chances  that  the  Senate  will 
insist  upon  such  a  tax  are  slim.  Finance 
Committee  sentiment  is  against  it. 

•»•      +      + 

AFTER  A  LIVELY  FIGHT  THE  Housu 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  per- 
mitting members  of  the  armed  forces 
serving  in  the  continental  United  States 
to  vote  in  the  November  general  elec- 
tion. An  amendment  extends  similar 
privileges  to  army  and  navy  nurses,  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Army 
Corps,  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Re- 
serve in  the  navy.  A  phalanx  of  southern 
members,  led  by  John  Rankin  of  Missis- 
sippi, fought  the  bill  on  the  floor,  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  it  im- 
periled the  poll  tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  did  not,  or  it  never  would  have  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  the  southern  domi- 
nated Rules  Committee  under  whose 
aegis  it  came  to  vote. 

The  tactics  employed  against  the  bill 
so  enraged  the  House  that  the  anti-poll 
tax  petition  received  twenty  new  signa- 
tures before  the  end  of  the  fight.  The 
petition  already  had  160-odd  signatures, 
and  since  only  218  are  required  to  bring 
a  bill  to  the  floor,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  soldiers  vote  battle  may  result  in  a 
victory  for  the  Geyer  bill.  Or,  at  least, 
in  a  chance  to  see  how  the  77th  Congress 
views  the  subject  when  called  on  to  vote. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Nursing  Priorities 

"IT.TITH  the  armed  forces  calling  for  three  thousand 
»  '  trained  nurses  a  month,  nursing  shortages  on  the 
home  front  are  increasingly  acute.  Even  though  the  govern- 
ment quota  of  55,000  new  students  in  schools  of  nursing 
this  year  is  reached,  the  National  Nursing  Council  for  War 
Service  points  out  that  "it  will  be  important  for  each  com- 
munity to  use  its  resources  with  extreme  wisdom  if  the 
needs  of  the  entire  country  are  to  be  met." 

As  a  guide  to  the  most  effective  use  of  the  nation's  nurs- 
ing resources,  the  council  has  developed  a  scheme  of  priori- 
ties. Unlike  priorities  in  other  critical  materials,  this  is 
designed  for  the  guidance  of  the  individual  nurse  and  for 
representatives  of  her  profession  and  her  community  to 
whom  she  may  turn  for  advice. 

Says  the  council  to  Jane  Doe,  R.N. :  "You  should  serve 
with  the  armed  forces  if  you  are  single,  under  forty,  and 
are  doing  private  duty;  if  you  are  on  a  hospital's  general 
staff;  a  head  nurse  not  essential  for  teaching  or  supervision; 
a  public  health  nurse  not  essential  for  maintaining  minimum 
civilian  health  service  in  any  given  community;  in  a  non- 
nursing  position ;  an  office  nurse."  Miss  Doe  should  stay  on 
the  home  front  only  if  she  is  over  forty,  or  in  a  key  ad- 
ministrative, supervising  or  teaching  position;  in  an  essen- 
tial position  in  a  public  health  agency;  or  if  she  is  an  in- 
dustrial nurse.  Clearly  the  home  front  will  have  to  depend 
chiefly  on  older  nurses,  on  married  nurses  called  back  into 
the  profession  by  the  emergency,  and  on  student  nurses, 
volunteers,  and  paid  auxiliary  workers. 

The  council  urges  that  local  Nursing  Councils  for  War 
Service  immediately  institute  studies  of  nursing  needs  and 
resources  in  each  community.  "The  aim  of  this  study  should 
be  to  get  every  nurse  into  the  place  where  she  is  most 
needed.  Such  reshuffling  of  activities  should  eliminate  dupli- 
cation of  nursing  services,  luxury  nursing,  and  employment 
of  nurses  in  non-nursing  positions." 

The  Human  Factor 

TN  the  interests  of  health  and  efficiency  of  war  industry 
A  workers,  eight  government  agencies  recently  joined  in 
recommending  a  maximum  working  week  of  six  eight-hour 
days,  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week.  Of  the  12,000,000 
workers  now  in  war  industry,  at  least  1,500,000  are  at 
present  working  longer  hours  than  these.  The  joint  state- 
ment was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  WPB,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  by  the  Acting  Surgeon 
General.  The  statement  also  recommended  one  scheduled 
day  of  rest  in  approximately  every  seven  as  "a  universal 
and  invariable  rule" ;  a  30-minute  meal  period ;  an  annual 
vacation. 

The  recommendations  do  not  affect  in  any  way  the  fed- 
eral wage-hour  act,  which  requires  the  payment  of  wages 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  beyond  forty 
hours  a  week.  The  statement  makes  clear  that  "Nothing 
herein  contained  in  any  way  diminishes  the  urgency  of  se- 
curing round-the-clock  seven-day  week  operation  of  plants 
and  tools.  The  primary  reason  for  this  statement  of  policy 


is  to  secure  increased  production  by  calling  attention  to 
certain  practices  that  have  been  found  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  human  factor  in  production." 

Along  the  same  line  is  the  decision  of  British  industry, 
on  the  recommendation  of  medical  authorities  and  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  government,  to  give  British  war 
workers  a  week's  vacation  this  summer.  The  British  plan 
is  to  close  entire  plants  and  factories  on  a  staggered  schedule 
throughout  the  country.  This  enables  workers — both  men 
and  women — who  have  been  shifted  from  their  peacetime 
homes  to  distant  factories  to  return  for  a  brief  period  to 
normal  family  life.  In  the  plants,  the  vacation  shutdown  is 
being  used  to  inspect,  clean,  and  overhaul  machinery.  Re- 
sults to  date  indicate  that,  far  from  curtailing  war  produc- 
tion, the  plan  which  permits  workers  to  relax  from  the 
tension  of  their  jobs  actually  is  increasing  output. 

Civil  Liberties 

WARTIME  gains  and  losses  in  American  civil  liberties 
in  about  equal  number  are  cited  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  in  a  recent  bulletin.  It  is  a  more 
heartening  exhibit  than  such  a  balance  sheet  would  have 
shown  in  the  summer  of  1917,  but  the  record  is  well  worth 
thoughtful  consideration  by  citizens  concerned  lest  in  the 
war  emergency  we  imperil  the  very  freedom  we  seek  to 
safeguard. 

On  the  credit  side  of  this  ledger,  the  Union  in  its  review 
of  the  half  year  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  June,  1942,  lists 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  migrate  freely  between  states;  consenting  to  re- 
view convictions  obtained  by  forced  confessions  in  a  Ten- 
nessee labor  case ;  voiding  a  Georgia  peonage  statute.  Here 
also  are  set  down  the  establishment  of  the  President's  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Committee  to  combat  racial  dis- 
crimination in  employment ;  the  "skillful  and  humane  ac- 
tion" of  the  Attorney  General  in  dealing  with  interned 
alien  enemies;  the  Department  of  Justice  investigations  of 
peonage  in  the  South  and  of  mob  violence  against  Jehovah's 
Witnesses;  the  indictments  against  leaders  of  a  Detroit 
mob  that  tried  to  keep  Negroes  out  of  a  housing  project. 

On  the  debit  side,  the  Union  enters  first  of  all  the  mili- 
tary evacuation  order  on  the  West  Coast,  "removing  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry,  without 
examination  of  their  loyalty."  Other  items  listed  are:  pro- 
hibition by  military  authority  of  the  functioning  of  civil 
courts  in  Hawaii  under  martial  law;  deportation  order 
against  Harry  Bridges,  West  Coast  labor  leader;  prosecu- 
tion of  a  group  of  Socialist  Workers  Party  members  in 
Minneapolis  under  federal  sedition  and  military  disaffec- 
tion acts ;  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Dies  Committee ; 
congressional  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  the  FBI  to  in- 
vestigate the  loyalty  of  federal  employes;  "the  continued 
bureaucratic  censorship  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
bar  matter  from  the  mails  without  hearings." 

As  the  chief  civil  liberties  issues  pending  in  Congress,  the 
bulletin  cites  bills  aimed  at  the  right  to  strike,  and  at  "dis- 
loyal and  deportable  aliens" ;  providing  for  compulsory  ci- 
vilian war  service;  and  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  payment 
of  poll  taxes  in  federal  elections. 
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The  Social  Front 


Child  Labor 


A  SERIOUS  weakening  in  established 
child  labor  standards  is  reported 
from  many  directions,  as  a  disturbing 
feature  of  the  war  effort.  The  tendency 
is  to  be  noted  in  new  federal  and  state 
legislative  proposals,  modification  of 
school  programs  to  release  children  for 
employment,  increase  in  the  number  of 
employment  certificates  issued  to  minors. 

In  Defense  Areas — Reports  of  increas- 
ing employment  of  minors  in  defense 
areas,  particularly  in  jobs  in  intrastate 
commerce  not  covered  by  the  federal 
wage-hour  law,  are  received  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.  Thus,  in 
one  Louisiana  community,  children  were 
found  to  be  employed  as  cashiers,  sales- 
men, waitresses,  car  hops,  elevator  op- 
erators, delivery  boys,  laundry  workers, 
and  in  various  street  trades.  In  Tennes- 
see, there  was  last  spring  a  20  percent 
decrease  in  school  attendance  in  the 
Camp  Forrest  area.  Many  girls  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  are 
seeking  employment  in  "honky  tonks." 
In  Alabama,  the  division  of  labor  has  re- 
ceived repeated  requests  for  relaxation  of 
the  law  to  permit  fourteen-  and  fifteen- 
year-old  boys  to  work  later  than  7  p.m. 
in  stores. 

Federal  Steps — Representative  Francis 
Case  of  South  Dakota  last  month  intro- 
duced a  bill  (H.R.  7530)  which  would 
suspend  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  for  the  duration.  Under  this 
law,  sugar  growers,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  benefits,  must  not  employ  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  for  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day. 

A  measure  introduced  last  November 
by  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  (S.  2057) 
which  would  bring  child  labor  in  agricul- 
ture under  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  wage-hour  act  seems  to  be  completely 
"lifeless,"  probably  because  of  the  war. 

The  dried  fruit  growers  of  California 
have  petitioned  the  Children's  Bureau  to 
permit  children  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  work  in  drying  sheds.  A  hear- 
ing was  held  in  California  in  late  June. 
At  this  writing,  the  decision  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  not  been  given  out. 

State  Measures — New  Jersey's  last 
legislative  session  established  a  state  com- 
mission on  student  services,  composed  of 
representatives  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  This  body  is  authorized, 
under  rigid  limitations,  to  excuse  chil- 


dren fourteen  years  old  and  over  for  fif- 
teen school  days,  or  to  close  the  schools 
for  that  period,  for  emergency  agricul- 
tural work. 

The  New  York  legislature  this  year 
passed  the  Young-Milmoe  bill,  permit- 
ting children  fourteen  years  and  older  to 
be  excused  from  school  for  thirty  school 
days  (six  school  weeks)  for  farm  work. 
Such  work  is  not  to  be  counted  as  ab- 
sence in  determining  state  aid.  A  physi- 
cal examination  is  required  for  the  chil- 
dren, unless  they  are  to  be  employed  on 
their  home  farms. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  authorized 
certain  relaxations  in  the  regulation  of 
hours  of  work  for  minors.  The  chief 
change  was  a  lengthening  of  the  per- 
mitted work  week  for  children  from  24 
hours  to  48  hours  for  those  sixteen  years 
old,  and  to  40  hours  for  those  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  changes 
apply  only  during  school  vacations. 

School  Programs — The  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  419  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  received  from  forty-four 
states  replies  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
school  programs  had  been  modified  to 
permit  children  to  undertake  emergency 
farm  work.  Eleven  state  commissioners 
of  education  reported  that  they  had  no 
problem  of  this  kind,  and  are  definitely 
opposed  to  any  such  plan  unless  the  em- 
ergency becomes  more  acute  than  it  now 
is.  Five  states  reported  that  no  new  pro- 
cedures have  been  adopted,  but  that  in 
at  least  a  few  communities  schools  regu- 
larly operate  under  a  plan  enabling  chil- 
dren to  work  on  crops.  In  twenty-eight 
states,  the  state  educational  authorities 
report  that  in  at  least  some  communities, 
school  programs  were  changed  during  the 
past  year  to  permit  children  to  perform 
farm  labor.  The  most  frequent  method 
was  to  postpone  the  opening  of  school  in 
the  fall,  or  to  cut  short  the  school  year 
in  the  spring.  In  some  communities,  the 
schools  were  closed  for  a  few  weeks  in 
fall  or  spring,  the  school  day  was  short- 
ened, or  pupils  were  permitted  to  be  ab- 
sent. 

Suggested  Remedies — School  officials, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
and  other  agencies  concerned  about  the 
increase  in  child  labor,  urge:  wider  use 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  by  em- 
ployers and  by  job  applicants;  legislative 
action  to  plug  present  holes  in  child  labor 
laws  and  school  attendance  laws; 
strengthening  of  enforcement  machinery; 


interpretation  to  parents,  young  people, 
and  employers  of  the  temporary  and 
dead-end  character  of  most  jobs  avail- 
able to  untrained  youth,  and  the  perma- 
nent value  of  education. 

Figures — The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  ad- 
ministers the  child  labor  sections  of  the 
federal  wage-hour  law,  reports  that  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  as 
compared  with  1941,  50  percent  more 
fourteen-  and  fifteen -year- old  children 
were  granted  employment  certificates, 
permitting  them  to  leave  school  for  jobs. 
For  the  sixteen-  and  seventeen-year-olds, 
the  comparable  figure  was  100  percent. 


War  and  Welfare 

FAMILIES,  relatives,  and  friends 
who  become  separated  during  enemy 
action  in  New  York  City  may  trace  one 
another  through  the  Central  Registra- 
tion Bureau  recently  set  up  by  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  The  bureau  will 
have  the  names  and  new  addresses  of 
all  persons  cared  for  by  the  Emergency 
Welfare  Centers,  the  Red  Cross  Rest 
Centers,  and  other  agencies  providing 
emergency  service,  as  well  as  of  bombed- 
out  persons  who  have  made  their  own 
arrangements  and  have  reported  them  to 
the  nearest  welfare  center  or  police  sta- 
tion. It  will  also  have  information  on 
casualties  and  the  critically  injured,  re- 
ceived from  the  police  and  hospital  de- 
partments. Such  information  will  be 
available  to  the  public  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  through  the  Emergency  Welfare 
Centers,  Red  Cross  Rest  Centers,  and 
other  agencies.  The  bureau  will  also 
trace  missing  persons  not  registered  with 
it  if  the  inquirer  can  furnish  identifying 
information.  Though  the  bureau  will 
function  only  in  case  of  enemy  action, 
the  staff  now  is  meeting  twice  a  week 
for  instructions.  Members  are  volun- 
teers from  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare. 

For  Army  Women — Women  in  uni- 
form are  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  great 
national  service  organizations,  according 
to  recent  announcements  from  the  USO 
and  the  American  Red  Cross.  Last  month 
plans  were  approved  for  a  USO  service 
unit  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  la.,  to  provide 
off-duty  recreation  for  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps.  The 
center  will  be  operated  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  and  the 
National  Catholic  Community  Service. 
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The  ARC  recently  announced  that  an 
agreement  with  military  authorities  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  various  Red 
Cross  services  to  be  extended  to  the 
WAACS.  These  may  include:  loans  for 
visits  home  in  cases  of  need ;  assistance 
with  family  problems;  information  on 
government  insurance,  allotment,  and 
pension  programs;  adjustment  of  per- 
sonal problems.  \VAAC  members  who 
become  ill  and  are  confined  to  army  hos- 
pitals will  be  provided  with  the  same 
Red  Cross  recreational  facilities  now 
available  to  army  men. 

Service  at  Induction — A  realization 
that  many  men  need  service  at  the  point 
of  induction  last  spring  prompted  the 
Family  Security  Committee  of  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  to  set  up  an  information 
and  referral  service  called  the  Regis- 
trants Information  Center  at  the  Army 
Induction  Station  in  Detroit.  Open  five 
days  a  week  the  service  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  men  through  a  small  slip 
of  paper  telling  them  it  is  available  "to 
any  registrant  who  is  about  to  leave  for 
service  and  wishes  someone  to  follow  up 
family  and  personal  matters  concerning 
support,  contracts,  care  of  children,  care 
of  parents,  medical  care  of  dependents, 
etc."  Among  the  services  so  far  requested 
through  the  center  have  been  employment 
help  for  a  wife,  medical  care  for  a  par- 
ent, aid  in  arranging  for  an  operation 
for  a  rejectee,  assistance  in  arranging  a 
furlough  for  business  reasons,  informa- 
tion on  language  classes  for  a  foreign 
wife.  At  the  request  of  the  supervisory 
committee,  the  service  was  recently  taken 
over  by  the  home  service  section  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Returned  Soldiers — The  state  of  Illi- 
nois already  has  taken  steps  to  establish 
a  reception  service  for  returned  soldiers 
of  the  present  war.  Under  the  plans  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  will  secure 
the  name  and  home  address  of  every 
Illinois  combatant  released  from  the 
army  and  navy.  The  department's  divi- 
sion of  veterans'  service  will  offer  guid- 
ance in  securing  disability  allowances, 
referral  for  hospitalization  for  physical 
or  mental  ills,  assistance  in  job  finding. 
The  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene 
is  working  closely  with  the  welfare  de- 
partment in  furthering  the  plans. 

Group  Work — In  an  effort  to  discover 
how  group  work  agencies  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  war,  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Welfare  Council  recently  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  fourteen  agencies  in  the  city. 
Trends  indicated  by  the  thirteen  replies 
were  as  follows:  though  most  of  the 
agencies  have  taken  on  new  defense-con- 
nected activities,  only  a  few  have  been 
able  to  increase  staff  and  budget ;  about 
half  the  agencies  have  experienced  a  drop 
in  membership  which  was  directly  trace- 


able to  the  draft;  the  number  of  available 
volunteers  has  been  lessened  because  of 
the  draft,  increased  employment,  and  the 
lure  of  civilian  defense  activities. 

For  Children — The  commissioners  of 
New  York  City's  Departments  of  Wel- 
fare and  Health  and  an  official  of  the 
Board  of  Education  compose  the  special 
committee  on  the  wartime  care  of  chil- 
dren in  the  city  recently  appointed  by 
Mayor  LaGuardia.  The  committee  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recommending 
steps  to  be  taken  by  specific  agencies  in 
assuming  responsibility  for  children  of 
mothers  engaged  in  war  work.  Recom- 
mendations are  to  be  made  after  the 
committee  reviews  "all  the  available  data 
and  information  concerning  the  problem 
of  child  care  in  New  York."  .  .  .  New 
York  State  recently  adopted  regulations 
setting  up  definite  standards  for  nursery 
care  and  requiring  that  persons  or  agen- 
cies providing  such  care  for  three  or 
more  children  must  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare.  Ex- 


empted from  the  regulations  are  close 
relatives  of  the  children  under  care,  and 
nursery  schools  registered  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Also  exempt 
are  New  York  City  day  nurseries,  regu- 
lated under  the  municipal  sanitary  code. 

In  Print — "Children  Within  the  Fourth 
Interceptor  Command,"  recently  issued 
by  the  California  Citizens  Committee  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren in  a  Democracy  inaugurated  a  reg- 
ular news  letter  containing  information 
on  California's  child  welfare  problems 
and  programs  interpreted  in  relation  to 
the  war  situation.  From  the  committee, 
145  West  12  Street,  Los  Angeles.  .  .  . 
The  annual  report  of  the  New  Orleans 
Committee  on  Recreation  for  Service 
Men  describes  the  work  of  a  committee 
set  up  as  early  as  October  1940  to  stim- 
ulate and  coordinate  hospitality  programs 
for  the  military  men  stationed  near  New 
Orleans.  From  the  committee's  chair- 
man, Major  William  H.  Bartlett,  Lou- 
isiana Building,  New  Orleans. 


The  Public's  Health 


A  HEALTH  program  for  the  esti- 
mated 270,000  federal  employes 
now  in  Washington  was  recently  drawn 
up  by  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 
and  approved  by  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator Paul  V.  McNutt.  The  plan 
provides  for  emergency  rooms  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  These  would  be 
staffed  by  one  doctor  for  every  5,000 
government  employes,  one  nurse  for 
every  1,000  employes.  Periodic  chest  X- 
rays,  made  available  through  the  pro- 
gram, would  be  required  of  all  employes. 

Wartime  Health—  "Community  Health 
in  Wartime"  was  the  topic  of  a  recent 
conference  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sponsored 
by  the  health  division  of  the  Buffalo 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  seventy 
health  and  welfare  agencies.  Some  400 
official  delegates  from  business,  labor, 
fraternal,  civic,  social,  religious,  and 
professional  groups  discussed  in  seven 
panels  the  health  problems  of  an  indus- 
trial area  such  as  Buffalo,  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  might  be  met. 

The  conference  gave  lay  groups  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  child  health,  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  disease  control,  indus- 
trial health,  medical  and  hospital  care, 
nutrition,  and  general  public  health  prob- 
lems. Expert  leadership  was  provided  by 
such  outstanding  public  health  speakers 
as:  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  Yale  Uni- 
versity ;  Michael  M.  Davis,  Committee 
on  Research  in  Medical  Economics;  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Goodhart,  National  Research 
Council  and  the  Committee  on  Nutrition 
in  Industry;  Dr.  Roscoe  C.  Brown,  Na- 
tional Negro  Health  Movement  and  the 


U.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  Frieda 
Miller,  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commissioner. 

Suggestions  urged  by  delegates  and 
speakers  included:  the  creation  of  labor 
management  health  committees  in  plants; 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  health 
committee  to  the  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, representing  management,  labor, 
and  industrial  medicine ;  the  setting  up 
of  cafeterias  within  plants  after  a  sur- 
vey of  plant  feeding  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  National  Research  Council.  Other 
resolutions  referred  for  study  and  action 
to  the  health  division  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  called  for  a  study  of  ex- 
isting public  health  facilities  in  the  light 
of  present-day  demands;  the  establish- 
ment of  day  care  centers;  the  stamping 
out  of  prostitution. 

Here  and  There — Last  month,  New 
York  City's  Board  of  Estimate  voted  to 
pay  $100,000  a  year  for  ten  years  out 
of  city  funds  to  the  Public  Health  Insti- 
tute of  the  City  of  New  York,  Inc.,  to 
further  the  institute's  researches  in  the 
field  of  public  health.  ...  A  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Social  Protec- 
tion, composed  of  twenty-one  police  of- 
ficials from  fifteen  states,  was  recently 
appointed  by  the  federal  security  ad- 
ministrator to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
section  of  the  federal  government's  so- 
cial protection  program.  .  .  .  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  last  month  filed 
a  petition  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  contending  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  a  profession  and 
not  a  trade  and  that  hence  the  associa- 
tion's activities  against  Washington's 
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Group  Health  Association  were  not  a 
violation  of  anti-trust  legislation,  as  the 
lower  courts  have  ruled.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  July  1942,  page  202.]  .  .  . 
Illinois  recently  took  steps  toward  meet- 
ing the  physician  shortage  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  July  1942,  page  201]  by 
liberalizing  its  restrictions  against  for- 
eign trained  physicians,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  refugee  doctors  to  practice 
in  the  state.  A  new  ruling  of  the  de- 
partment of  registration  and  education 
admits  to  the  state  medical  examination 
graduates  of  certain  colleges  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  Switzerland  and  persons 
who  graduated  from  continental  Euro- 
pean medical  schools  before  1936. 

FSA  Survey — A  recent  health  survey 
conducted  by  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  twenty-one  rural  counties 
of  seventeen  states  showed  only  fouf  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  to  be  in  per- 
fect physical  condition.  The  most  com- 
mon defect  was  bad  teeth,  seven  out 
of  every  ten  persons  over  five  years  of 
age  having  dental  caries.  Among  the 
children  examined,  one  in  every  twelve 
was  malnourished,  one  in  every  seventeen 
had  rickets.  The  data  revealed  that 
those  families  with  whom  the  FSA  had 
had  long  time  contacts  were  in  better 
health  than  the  average. 

War  and  Education 

SOME  colleges  are  losing  as  many  as 
25  percent  of  their  senior  men  to 
the  armed  forces  prior  to  graduation,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  324  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
made  by  Investors  Syndicate  of  Minne- 
apolis. The  number  of  seniors  leaving 
college  to  join  the  army,  navy  or  marines 
before  taking  their  degrees  range  from 
one  to  9  percent  in  155  institutions;  10 
to  25  percent  in  93  institutions;  25  per- 
cent and  over  in  30.  Only  46  colleges 
reported  that  they  were  having  no  "drop 
outs"  from  the  senior  class  for  this  rea- 
son. Among  senior  women,  the  numbers 
reported  leaving  college  to  take  war  in- 
dustry jobs  are  much  lower.  In  202 
schools  none  are  leaving ;  one  to  9  per- 
cent in  91  institutions;  10  percent  or 
more  in  31. 

Trained  Manpower — An  estimate  of 
professionally  trained  manpower  that 
will  become  available  by  January  1943 
has  been  made  by  the  American  Council 
of  Education  for  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.  The  figures  are  based 
on  data  supplied  by  812  colleges,  univer- 
sities, professional  and  technical  schools. 
In  these  institutions,  at  least  172,000 
young  men  and  women  will  complete 
their  present  course  of  study — 145,000 
graduates  and  27,000  post-graduates — by 
the  end  of  the  year.  While  June  remains 
the  favorite  month  for  graduation, 


courses  also  are  completed  on  the  new 
wartime  schedules  in  early  spring,  in  the 
fall,  and  in  midwinter.  The  report  em- 
phasizes the  extent  of  the  "speed-up," 
with  the  three-term  year  being  widely 
substituted  for  the  semester  system,  va- 
cations curtailed  or  eliminated,  programs 
stiffened.  By  these  means,  one  technical 
school  is  "delivering  to  industry  twice  its 
usual  number  of  trained  youth  in  sixteen 
months  less  time."  Of  the  colleges  and 
universities  reporting,  95  percent  can  ex- 
pand enrollment,  but  a  majority  cannot 
expand  in  the  fields  in  which  critical 
shortages  are  developing  —  chemistry, 
physics,  engineering,  management  and  ad- 
ministration, medicine.  Enrollments,  how- 
ever, are  dropping  steadily,  with  the  de- 
crease ranging  from  8  to  25  percent. 
Undergraduates  are  entering  the  armed 
services  or  going  into  industry.  Thou- 
sands of  highschool  graduates  who 
planned  to  go  to  college  are  going  into 
industry  instead,  because  of  the  high 
wages  offered.  Many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  beginning  to  experience 
serious  faculty  shortages,  especially  in 
scientific  and  technical  fields. 

Student  Loans — Government  aid  for 
10,000  young  men  and  women  seeking 
technical  or  professional  degrees  in  six 
critical  fields  is  provided  in  a  recent  fed- 
eral enactment.  Students  must  be  able 
to  complete  their  training  within  two 
years  in  engineering,  physics,  chemistry, 
medicine  (including  veterinary),  dentis- 
try, or  pharmacy.  Students  must  be  reg- 
istered in  accelerated  programs  in  de- 
gree-granting institutions,  and  must  agree 
"to  engage  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
...  in  such  employment  or  service  as 
may  be  assigned  by  officers  or  agencies 
designated  by  the  chairman  of  the  \Var 
Manpower  Commission."  The  loans  will 
be  made  directly  through  colleges  and 
universities,  and  will  be  repayable  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  with  interest 
at  2.5  percent. 

Post-war  Training — Training,  retrain- 
ing, •adjustment  of  15,000,000  Americans 
at  the  end  of  the  war  is  seen  as  an  edu- 
cational task  in  which  the  public  schools 
should  play  an  important  part,  in  a  re- 
port recently  released  by  the  Institute  of 
Adult  Education  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  The  report  was 
made  by  the  Commission  on  Post-war 
Training  and  Adjustment,  composed  of 
forty-five  specialists  and  educators.  The 
commission  sees  three  groups  as  needing 
help  in  the  post-war  period:  men  and 
women  discharged  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices, displaced  war  workers,  and  the  war- 
disabled.  The  commission  urges  plan- 
ning now  to  meet  these  post-war  needs, 
since  "hasty  efforts  to  deal  with  it  after 
peace  has  come  will  be  no  more  effective 
than  a  few  dirt  levees  hastily  scraped  up 
against  a  flood  that  should  have  been 


controlled  and  directed  near  its  source." 
The  commission  recommends  a  coordi- 
nated program  on  local,  state  and  federal 
levels. 

People  and  Things 

FIGURES  recently  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  showed  that 
in  1940  the  city  of  Buffalo  had  a  higher 
proportion  of  social  workers  in  its  popu- 
lation than  any  other  of  the  ten  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States.  With  780 
persons  residing  in  the  city  reported  as 
social  and  welfare  workers  Buffalo's  rate 
was  135  per  100,000  population.  San 
Francisco  had  the  next  highest  propor- 
tion of  social  workers,  with  125  out  of 
every  100,000  persons.  New  York's  9,053 
social  workers  put  the  metropolis  in  third 
place  with  a  rate  of  123  per  100,000. 
The  lowest  rate  was  in  Baltimore  which 
had  only  562  social  workers  or  65  per 
100,000  persons. 

Meeting — The  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation is  sponsoring  a  \Var  Recrea- 
tion Congress  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati 
September  28  to  October  2.  For  details 
inquire  of  the  association,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Reorganizing —  Last  month  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  reorganized  the 
Consumer  Division  under  the  division's 
director  Robert  E.  Sessions,  announcing 
that  its  purpose  would  be  "to  keep  the 
public  informed  of  the  'hows  and  whys' 
of  OPA  regulations  and  to  keep  the 
OPA  informed  of  consumer  needs  and 
reactions."  Henceforth,  the  division's 
fact-finding  and  policy-determining  unit 
will  be  a  Consumer  Requirements 
Branch  set  up  under  Rolf  Nugent,  for- 
mer chief  of  OPA's  automobile  ration- 
ing branch.  A  Program  Activities 
Branch,  under  the  direction  of  Ruth 
Ayres,  who  was  taken  on  by  the  division 
a  short  time  ago  to  head  women's  activi- 
ties, will  work  primarily  with  civic  and 
service  groups.  An  Educational  Rela- 
tions Branch,  under  Alvin  Eurich  on 
leave  from  Stanford  University,  will  aid 
educational  institutions  and  organizations 
in  incorporating  their  resources  and  ac- 
tivities into  consumer  participation  pro- 
grams. A  Commercial  Relations  Branch, 
under  Wroe  Alderson,  formerly  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  will  work 
with  the  usual  channels  of  public  infor- 
mation in  use  between  industry  and  the 
public.  All  these  branches  will  be  served 
by  a  Writing  and  Editorial  Branch,  un- 
der the  direction  of  William  H.  Wells, 
on  leave  from  a  firm  of  advertisers.  The 
division's  program  will  be  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  through  its  field 
staff  directed  by  a  Field  Service  Branch 
under  Sargent  Child;  once  director  of 
the  Historical  Records  Survey  of  the 
WPA.  Other  persons  appointed  to  the 
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division  were  Victor  M.  Ratner,  for- 
merly with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  as  special  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor, and  Leo  M.  Davis  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  as  executive  assistant  in  charge 
of  administrative  matters.  The  division's 
former  Standards  Section  became  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  OPA. 

Changes — Among  the  social  workers  re- 
cently to  heed  the  call  to  Washington  is 
George  Bedinger,  erstwhile  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  Mr.  Bedinger  last 
month  took  up  duties  at  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
where  he  is  working  with  Horace 
Sprague,  director  of  planning  and  policies 
of  the  division  of  service  to  the  armed 
forces.  .  .  .  Last  month  the  American 
Association  for  Social  Security  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  five  man  adminis- 
trative committee  to  direct  its  activities 
in  the  place  of  its  late  executive  secre- 
tary, Abraham  Epstein.  On  the  commit- 
tee are:  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of 
the  New  York  Methodist  Area,  Profes- 
sor E.  Wight  Bakke  of  Yale  University, 
Professor  J.  Douglas  Brown  of  Prince- 
ton University,  Professor  Herman  A. 
Gray  of  New  York  University,  Gerald 
Morgan,  a  director  of  the  association. 
.  .  .  Dr.  J.  H.  J.  Upham,  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Board,  recently 
was  elected  president  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc. 
.  .  .  Margaret  Winchell,  for  the  past 
seven  years  district  supervisor  for  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Wisconsin,  was 
recently  named  executive  secretary  of 
the  society  succeeding  I.  Evelyn  Smith 
who  resigns  this  month.  .  .  .  Frederick 
A.  Moran,  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Parole  Board  since  1938,  recently 
was  elected  the  board's  chairman.  Prior 
to  his  appointment  to  the  board  Mr. 
Moran  was  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Parole. 

Election — Ballots  have  gone  out  through 
the  mail  for  the  election  of  officers,  board 
members  and  nominating  committee 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers.  Candidates  for  officers 
are:  president,  Irene  Farnham  Conrad, 
executive  secretary,  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Grace  L. 
Coyle  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western  Re- 
serve University;  first  vice-president, 
Aleta  Brownlee,  regional  consultant  for 
the  western  states  of  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  Ruth  Gartland,  of 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Applied  So- 
cial Sciences,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
second  vice-president,  William  W.  Burke 
of  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  so- 
cial work,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  and  Walter  Whitson,  executive, 
Family  Service  Bureau,  Houston,  Tex.; 
third  vice-president,  Frank  J.  Hertel, 


general  secretary,  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis,  and  Malcolm  S. 
Nichols,  general  secretary,  Family  Wel- 
fare Society  of  Boston ;  secretary,  Lillian 
H.  Adler,  administrative  assistant,  Fami- 
ly Service  Bureau,  United  Charities  of 
Chicago,  and  Alecia  B.  Paschall,  Texas 
Supervisor  of  Intake  and  Certification, 
Work  Projects  Administration;  treasur- 
er, Paul  L.  Benjamin,  executive  secre- 
tary, Council  Social  Agencies,  Buffalo, 
and  J.  Sheldon  Turner,  assistant  chief, 
field  division,  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, Social  Security  Board. 

AASW  members  also  have  been  asked 
to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  whether  they 
believe  in  the  basic  principles  and  the 
steps  for  the  future  outlined  in  the 
report  of  the  national  board  printed  in 
the  June  issue  of  The  Compass. 

In  Print — "Bulletins — How  to  Make 
Them  More  Effective,"  by  Catherine 
Emig,  latest  how-to-do-it  publication  of 
the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  will 
make  a  reader  with  a  sense  of  adventure 
fairly  itch  to  sit  down  and  try  his  hand 
at  creating  a  bulletin.  The  author,  who 
has  "gleaned  a  lot  of  ideas  by  hob-nob- 
bing with  other  editors  whose  regular 
professions  ranged  from  neurological  re- 
search in  Chicago  to  casework  in  the 
Kentucky  hills,"  manages  to  pass  these 
ideas  on  so  clearly  that  the  result  seems 
only  a  little  more  complicated  than  a 


good  cake  recipe.  However,  she  warns: 
"There  is  one  essential  ingredient  to 
successful  editing  that  we  cannot  get 
from  any  study  of  techniques,  that  is  a 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  our 
work."  Included  are  suggestions  on 
editorial  policy,  content,  editorial  tech- 
niques, appearance,  production.  Price 
50  cents  from  the  council,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

ELINOR  BLACKMAN,  on  July  15,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  for  twenty-two 
years  she  had  been  the  assistant  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service  As- 
sociation, the  family  welfare  agency  of 
the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish 
Philanthropic  Societies  of  New  York 
City.  Miss  Blackman  began  her  career 
in  social  work  with  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  immediately  after  her 
graduation  from  Vassar.  During  the  last 
war,  she  held  a  supervisory  position  in 
the  home  service  section  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  She  went  to  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  in  1920,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  reorganization 
of  that  agency  for  the  broader  role  of 
family  welfare  service.  For  ten  years 
Miss  Blackman  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Social  Work  Vocational 
Bureau.  She  was  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  and 
was  the  chairman  of  its  selective  service 
committee. 


Readers  Write 


To  THE  EDITOR:  This  is  a  midsummer 
appeal.  Have  a  heart  and  find  a  corner 
for  it  where  the  executives  of  social 
agencies  and  their  publicity  experts  will 
see  it.  These  people  are  just  about  killing 
me  with  their  attentions.  Their  appeals 
rend  my  heart  with  every  mail.  One  day 
it  is  'Helen  Keller  telling  me,  over  her 
own  signature,  about  the  blind  children 
:n  China.  Regularly,  as  the  summer  goes 
on,  and  year  after  year,  the  children  of 
a  downtown  settlement  tell  me,  aided  by 
Mrs.  Koenig  and  sometimes  by  Ernest 
Poole,  how  they  are  languishing  in  the 
heat  of  the  tenements.  USO  officials 
write  personal  letters,  unsentimental  and 
matter-of-fact,  that  make  it  almost  a 
matter  of  honor  to  respond.  Consumers 
and  women  trade  unionists  need  my 
help.  Civil  Liberties  and  Workers  De- 
fense spokesmen  always  have  people  go 
to  the  gallows  unless  I  pay  up — and  that 
at  once.  I  cannot  mention  them  all,  these 
tyrants  of  the  morning  mail  who  haunt 
me  and  make  life  miserable  for  me — just 
because  /  have  no  money. 

What  am  I  to  do?  When  people  send 
me  a  return  envelope,  I  sometimes  en- 
close a  dollar,  just  to  pay  them  for  their 
trouble — usually  only  after  they  have  al- 
ready expended  on  me  more  than  a  dol- 
lar for  printing,  mailing,  and  postage. 


After  that,  they  never  give  up.  Or  I 
write  a  polite  little  note,  expressing  my 
sympathy  with  the  cause  and  my  inability 
to  contribute.  That  also  fastens  my  name 
the  more  firmly  on  their  mailing  list.  To 
have  sent  any  kind  of  communication, 
even  an  entirely  negative  one,  at  any 
time  in  the  last  five  years,  is  for  some 
agencies  cause  enough  to  keep  on  sending 
me  their  heartrending  appeals. 

Even  that  is  not  all.  The  sucker  lists 
are  passed  around,  it  seems.  Interest 
shown  in  one  movement  for  penal  reform 
produces  appeals  from  two  or  three. 
Positive  response  to  a  request  asking  me 
to  write  the  governor  in  behalf  of  a  labor 
bill  (with  a  copy  transmitted  to  the  pro- 
moting agency) — a  contribution  of  time 
and  a  postage  stamp  which  I  gladly  make 
at  times — brings  an  avalanche  of  re- 
quests for  money. 

Is  there  any  way,  Mr.  Editor,  which 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  suggest, 
in  which  one  can  get  off  these  lists?  In 
a  few  instances  a  strong  personal  letter 
has  done  the  trick — for  a  time.  But  have 
I  got  to  explain  my  financial  circum- 
stances in  person  to  Miss  Keller,  Mrs. 
Koenig,  and  all  these  other  people?  If  I 
don't  answer  their  appeals  at  all  for  two 
whole  years,  should  n°*  *'•-*  '•-  enough? 
PRO  BONO  PAUPERI 
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Book  Reviews 


Back  to  Nature 

MODERN  BREAD  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT 
OF  NUTRITION,  by  Henry  C.  Sherman  and 
Constance  S.  Pearson.  Macmillan.  118  pp. 
Price  $1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  little  book  packs  much  informa- 
tion within  its  covers.  It  tells  with 
great  authority  about  the  recent  trend 
to  restore  to  bread  the  qualities  that 
made  bread  once  a  stouter  staff  of  life. 
Carefully  documenting  their  materials, 
the  authors  have  reviewed  the  history 
of  milling  flour  and  making  bread,  with 
emphasis  on  recent  efforts  to  improve 
the  nutritive  quality  of  bread.  Dr.  Sher- 
man, Mitchell  Professor  at  Columbia 
University,  and  a  member  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  is  recognized  by  every- 
one as  preeminent  in  the  field  of  nu- 
trition. Mrs.  Pearson  also  is  a  scien- 
tific worker  in  nutrition  at  Columbia. 

The  stone  mills  of  the  past  were  re- 
placed some  sixty  years  ago  by  the  roller 
milling  process.  The  flour  from  the 
stone  mills  was  coarse  and  gray  in  color, 
although  the  authors  rather  fondly  refer 
to  it  as  "cream-colored  when  closely 
compared  to  the  dead-white  flour  from 
the  roller  mills."  However,  such  flour 
contained  a  great  part  of  the  wheat  and 
hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  wheat.  The  whiter 
flour  of  the  roller  mill  possessed  superi- 
or attractiveness  in  many  ways.  It  thus 
acquired  popularity,  although  those  who 
eat  it  may  starve  for  lack  of  nutrients 
they  ought  to  get  from  cereal  foods.  The 
result,  since  flour  and  bread  contribute 
more  importantly  than  any  other  single 
food  to  many  diets,  has  been  to  bring 
about  a  situation  which  endangers  pub- 
lic health. 

This  situation  now  is  being  met  by 
widespread  efforts  to  improve  the  quali- 
ties of  ordinary  flour  and  ordinary  bread. 
The  "official"  term  enriched  applies  to 
flours  and  breads  which  meet  accepted 
standards  for  content  of  iron  and  of  the 
two  most  important  vitamins  in  wheat — 
vitamin  Bi  (thiamine)  and  nicotinic  acid, 
rechristened  niacin  after  the  publication 
of  this  book.  As  a  fuel  food — a  source 
of  calories — the  staple  forms  of  bread 
were  and  are  substantially  alike.  An- 
other trend  of  nutritional  significance 
is  the  growing  practice  in  bread  making 
of  adding  6  percent  of  skim  milk  solids 
to  the  dough.  This  reinforces  the  pro- 
tein of  wheat  flour  and  increases  the  ribo- 
flavin  and  calcium  contents,  which  other- 
wise are  low  even  in  whole  wheat  flour. 
Enriched  white  bread  thus  made  with 
milk  becomes  a  food  of  real  nutritional 
superiority.  Such  bread,  indeed  may 


later  be  admitted  to  the  group  of  foods 
the  scientists  include  among  "protective 
foods." 

The  consumption  of  wheat  has  di- 
minished greatly  in  recent  years.  The 
authors  attribute  this  in  part  to  the  en- 
croachment of  sugar  upon  the  dietary 
place  of  bread  as  a  fuel  food.  Sugar  is 
a  fuel  food  and  nothing  else.  If  all 
flour  and  all  white  bread  can  be  brought 
to  the  enriched  standards  the  interest  of 
the  public  health  will  be  well  served, 
and  if  these  better  cereal  products  can 
recover  even  a  part  of  the  ground  which 
bread  has  lost  to  sugar,  the  benefit  will 
be  of  manifest  significance. 

RUSSELL  WILDER,  M.D. 
Mayo   Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

History  of  the  New  Deal 

REMAKING  AMERICA,  by  Jay  Franklin, 
Houghton,  Miffiin.  287  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates. 

THIS  book  adds  up  to  a  rapid,  clear, 
and  sympathetic  account  of  the 
achievements  of  the  New  Deal  in  terms 
of  material  and  human  improvements.  It 
documents  in  a  vivid  way  an  eight-year 
period  which  promises  to  be  looked  back 
upon  as  one  of  our  eras  of  most  rapid 
change  in  the  relation  of  government  to 
society  and  of  economic  activity  to  hu- 
man welfare. 

Mr.  Franklin  is  not  pleading  a  case, 
but  stating  one.  Specialists  in  any  of 
the  major  fields  which  he  treats  might 
demur  at  minor  omissions  or  degrees  of 
emphasis.  Critical  appraisal  is  not  the 
end  sought,  but  anyone  who  wants  a 
total  view  of  sociological  transition  up 
to  the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  second 
World  War  will  find  it  here  supplied  in 
a  readable  form. 
New  York  ORDWAY  TEAD 

As  It  Should  Be 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  IN  ACTION, 
by  Marguerite  Wales.  Macmillan.  437  pp. 
Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IN  this  book  a  unique  form  for  pre- 
senting some  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  public  health  nursing  is  em- 
ployed. Nine  of  the  ten  chapters  treat 
of  the  nursing  aspects  of  various  serv- 
ices, such  as  maternity,  infant  and  pre- 
school health,  the  school  child,  com- 
municable disease,  tuberculosis,  ortho- 
pedics, venereal  disease,  the  chronically 
ill,  and  industrial  hygiene.  In  each  of 
these  chapters,  the  first  portion  is  used 
for  a  brief  discussion  of  certain  factors 
having  to  do  with  the  particular  service 
but  the  greater  part  is  devoted  to  in- 
formal case  studies  illustrating  various 
public  health  nursing  principles.  The 


principles  themselves  appear  as  brief 
statements  in  insets  at  intervals  on  each 
page  and  are  thus  emphasized.  The  case 
studies  are  interesting,  well  chosen,  and 
should  enrich  the  available  material  in 
this  field  for  students  and  practitioners 
of  nursing  as  well  as  for  students  and 
workers  in  related  fields.  A  list  of  ref- 
erences and  a  bibliography  appear  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter. 

The  author  answers  in  the  introduc- 
tion a  question  that  inevitably  arises  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  She  says:  "It 
may  seem  to  some  readers  that  the  stor- 
ies published  here  show  an  inordinate 
proportion  of  successful  achievement  on 
the  part  of  the  nurse.  It  is  true  that 
the  case  which  is  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  offers  on  the  whole  the  best 
illustrative  material.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  successful  conclusion  should  not  blind 
the  reader  to  the  difficulties  overcome, 
the  readjustments  made,  and  the  efforts 
renewed  in  the  face  of  discouragement, 
which  eventually  brought  victory  out  of 
what  might  have  been  defeat."  Per- 
haps Miss  Wales'  book  is  intended  to 
illustrate  public  health  nursing  as  it 
should  be.  If  so,  "The  Public  Health 
Nurse  in  Action"  admirably  fulfils  its 
function.  NAOMI  DEUTSCH 

Public  Health  Nursing 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 


Simple  and  Straightforward 

MARRIAGE  FOR  MODERNS,  by  Henry  A. 
Bowman.  McGraw-Hill.  493  pp.  Price  $3.75, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

tpDUCATION  for  marriage  has  re- 
^  ceived  considerable  attention  in  the 
past  ten  years  and  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  This  book  is  concrete 
evidence  of  that  progress.  It  is  a  book 
about  marriage;  it  is  not  just  a  book 
about  sex.  The  author  bases  his  discus- 
sion on  the  types  of  questions  which 
students  in  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  have  asked  him. 

Anyone  who  has  taught  a  marriage 
course  or  expects  to  teach  one  will  be 
grateful  for  the  simple,  straightforward 
and  comprehensive  manner  of  treatment 
of  such  various  problems  as  selection  of 
a  mate,  personality  adjustment  in  mar- 
riage, employment  of  money  and  leisure 
time.  The  facts  about  sex  and  repro- 
duction are  scientifically  accurate  and 
based  on  the  work  of  leading  medical  au- 
thorities in  the  field.  One  might  wish 
that  the  pictures  and  diagrams  had  been 
better  spaced  and  presented. 

The  author  comes  out  flatly  against 
premarital  sexual  experimentation.  He 
builds  up  this  side  of  the  argument 
logically  and  those  who  agree  with  him 
will  be  happy  to  see  such  a  common 
sense  discussion.  Those  who  do  not,  will 
wish  that  some  space  had  been  devoted 
to  successful  premarital  experience. 
However,  it  is  high  time  that  we  got 
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SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  »ervice  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE     CATALOG,     showing    several    hundred 
beautiful  designs. 

ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


WORKER  WANTED 


Catholic  Children's  Agency  in  Middle  West  has 
opening  for  Case  Worker,  under  35,  with 
training  and  experience.  7814  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  wanted  for  family 
and  child  welfare  agency  in  town  of  20,000; 
fifty  miles  from  New  York  City ;  opportunity 
for  courses  in  school  of  social  work ;  give  full 
details  experience,  training,  salary  required, 
references  in  application  letter.  7816  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Well  educated,  three  degrees;  M.S.  in  social 
work ;  member  AASW ;  experienced  case 
worker  and  executive;  on  Merit  System  Reg- 
isters in  three  states.  In  past  was  static  in 
work,  some  personality  trait  not  conducive  to 
advancement,  therefore,  accepted  allied  work 
six  months  ago.  Desires  greatly  a  return  to 
social  welfare  work;  prefer  emergency  defense 
work.  7813  Survey. 


CAN  COLLEGE,  SETTLEMENT,  School  or 
Individual  offer  job  two  adaptable  English, 
fifty,  anxious  make  fullest  contribution.  Au- 


well-known  respective  fields  and  U.S.A.  Coun- 
try lovers.     7815  Survey. 

Woman  with  experience  in  practical  nursing. 
Nutritionist,  college  credits  in  home  economics. 
Good  typist.  Socially  minded.  Employed. 
Desires  new  connection  where  experience  and 
special  education  will  be  useful.  Available 
early  fall.  7810  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE,  desires  con- 
nection  with  a  progressive  child  caring  agency 
or  in  community  center  field.  7817  Survey. 


USED     BOOKS 

50%  Off  Regular  Price 

for  books  displayed  by  our  field  workers. 
In  good  condition,  but  without  that  new 
look! 

for  complete  new  list  write 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Book    Order   Department 

112   East   19  Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


away  from  expression  tor  expression's 
sake  and  that  someone  in  this  modern 
world  stood  up  on  his  feet  and  said  to 
young  people:  "A  successful  marriage  is 
a  creative  achievement.  As  such,  it  de- 
mands effort,  requires  sound  knowledge 
and  healthy  attitudes  and  is  grounded  in 
solid  idealism." 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  young  person  contemplating  mar- 
riage. It  is  hoped  that  the  publishers 
will  find  a  way  to  bring  it  out  in  a  dollar 
edition  so  that  it  may  be  available  to  all. 
BEATRICE  BISHOP  BERLE,  M.D. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

About  Alcoholics 

DRUNKS  ARE  SQUARE  PEGS,  by  Charles 
Clapp,  Jr.  Island  Press.  118  pp.  Price  $1.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HPHE  author  of  "The  Big  Bender," 
A  (Harper,  1938)  has  now  written  this 
second  volume  on  the  subject  of  alcohol- 
ism. With  a  background  of  personal 
experience,  he  writes  in  language  the 
alcoholic  can  understand  and  makes 
shrewd  observations  and  practical  sug- 
gestions of  definite  value  to  the  phy- 
sician attempting  to  treat  an  alcoholic. 
While  the  book  is  neither  pretentious  nor 
technical,  Mr.  Clapp  approaches  the 
problem  from  the  viewpoint  that  alco- 
holics are  essentially  maladjusted  indi- 
viduals. He  gives  a  good  deal  of  com- 
mon sense  advice. 

Physicians  would  do  well  to  observe 
the  interest  that  is  developing  among 
laymen  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism,  for 
the  movement  has  arisen  in  response  to 
an  endemic  need.  One  of  the  reasons 
medical  cures  do  not  take  place  more 
frequently  is  that  drunks  speak  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own.  This  book  is  writ- 
ten in  a  lively  way  and  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  alcoholic.  It  should  not  be  dis- 
missed lightly  on  that  account,  however, 
for  it  has  the  value  of  a  document  writ- 
ten with  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  by  one 
who  is  personally  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem. MERRILL  MOORE,  M.D. 
Washington  Hospital,  Boston 

Economy  in  Wartime 

STRETCHING  YOUR  DOLLAR  IN  WAR- 
TIME, by  Ruth  Brindze.  Vanguard  Press. 
197  pp.  Price  $1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

DRIORITIES,  rationing,  and  higher  in- 
come taxes  have  forced  civilians  to 
seek  new  economies  and  at  the  same 
time  make  their  contribution  to  victory. 
Miss  Brindze  offers  many  helpful  hints 
on  how  to  buy  cannily  and  conserve  food, 
clothing,  and  household  goods.  Sugges- 
tions on  how  to  make  gasoline  do  extra 
duty  are  especially  timely  where  gasoline 
rationing  is  in  effect.  Of  particular  in- 
terest now,  this  book  will  be  an  addition 
to  home  libraries,  even  after  normalcy 
returns.  MARY  HITCHINOS 

National  Recreation  Association 
New  York 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER for  tuberculous  adults  and  children. 
Non-sectarian,  free,  maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Executive  Secretary — Samuel 
Schaefer,  Medical  Director — Dr.  Charlej  I. 
Kaufman,  Research  Director — Dr.  Harry  J. 
Corper.  Hospital  care  includes  educational, 
vocational,  occupational,  psychological,  psy- 
chiatric and  social  services.  Applications 
New  York  area — 19  West  44  Street,  Philip 
Houtz,  Director;  Philadelphia  area — 1103 
Widener  Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  Di- 
rector; Chicago  area — 30  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Arthur  Heim,  Director.  Other  appli- 
cations through  local  Jewish  Federation  and 
Welfare  Fund  offices  or  direct  to  Hospital, 
3800  East  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  — 1790  Bmadwav.  at 
58th  St..  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  wnte :  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Wlckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.;  National  Di- 
rector, D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director, 
Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.     WA-9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.-4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-8  P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  ana  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 
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•  Education    makes    a    people    easy    to 
lead,  but  difficult  to  drive ;  easy  to  gov- 
ern,   but    impossible    to    enslave. — LORD 
BROUGHAM. 

•  The   secret   of   happiness   is   freedom; 
and    the    secret   of    freedom    is    a    brave 
heart.  —  PERICLES,    Athenian    statesman, 
Fifth  Century  B.C. 

•  The  psychiatrist  is  the  embodiment  of 
applied  science,  attempting  to  deal  with 
the   ravages  of   the   mistakes  of   science. 
What  he  finds  is  that  more  science  is  not 
enough. — WILLIAM  ERNEST  HOCKING  in 
"Fortune." 

•  Libraries    must    always    refrain    from 
telling  people  what  to  think;  they  cannot 
avoid   the   responsibility  of  helping  them 
'•)    decide    what    to    think    about. — From 
"A  Statement  of  Policy"  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago. 

•  To    tell    people   they   can   do   as    they 
please,   to   give   them   in   democracy   free 
speech,   free-  press,   free   assembly,   is  not 
the    solution    of    the    problem.      That    is 
the  problem.     Xo  other  way  of  life  so 
much  as  democracy  calls  for  intelligence, 
character  and  moral   responsibility  inside 
the  citizen.— REV.  HARRY  EMERSON  Fos- 
DTCK,     D.D.,     pastor     of     the     Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City. 


So  They  Say 


•  Woman  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing  she   knows. — AURELIA    H.    REIN- 
HARDT,  president  of  Mills  College. 

•  The  adjustment  of  family  groups  in  the 
change  back  to  peace  will  be  the  rock  on 
which   we   stand   or   fall. — NOEL   HALL, 
British  Minister  in  W  ashington. 

•  Each  of  us  knows  that  the  path  to  a 
better  world  lies  through  personal  sacri- 
fice and  personal  self-discipline.  ...   In 
peace,  no  less  than  in  war,  we  must  live 
one   for   all   and   all   for  one.— FRANCES 
PERKINS,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

•  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
British,  like  the  Romans,  are  essentially 
a  ritualistic  people.  Possibly  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  felt  that  this  ritual  had 
its  uses,  when  I  stood  under  the  scaffold- 
ing of  the  patched-up  building  .  .  .  and 
saw  the   Mace   and   the   Speaker  go   by. 
The  doffed  hats,  the  silence,  the  awesome 
wigs,  the  set  faces,  the  knee  breeches  and 
the  antiquarian  language;  of  course  they 
are  a  bar  to  progress,  but  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  before  that  they  are  also 
a  bar  to  retrogression. — JOHN  Dos  PAS- 
SOS,  in  Harper's. 


•  Not  in  days  of  prosperity  and  ease,  but 
in  days  of  toil  and  danger,  do  we  learn 
to  be  neighbors.  —  PAUL  V.   McNurr, 
Federal  Security  Administrator. 

•  The  strength  of  a  democracy  depends 
not  on   what  people   think,   but  on   how 
they   think. — J.   ANTON   DE   HAAS   at  a 
dinner  of  the  League  for  Fair  Play. 

•  The  war  will  advance  by  several  dec- 
ades the  trends  away  from  laissez  faire 
and    toward    economic    planning    under 
government  supervision. — STUART  CHASE 
in  "The  Road  We  Are  Travelling." 

•  Without  the  essential  element  of  force, 
law   and   order   are   empty  words.   .   .   . 
The  world  must  be  relieved  of  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  armaments  not  through  the 
abandonment    of    the    use    of    force    but 
through  pooling  and  organization  of  the 
armaments  of  peace-loving  people. — DR. 
Hu   SHIH,  former  Chinese  Ambassador. 

•  It  is  society  and  not  the  mood  of  the 
individual   that  should   ensure   equity  in 
the  sharing  of  the  goods  of  this  world. 
.  .  .  What  a  paradox — that  men  who  pos- 
sessed   wealth    should    claim    the    right, 
over  and  above  their  possessions,  to  the 
gratitude    of    those    who    were    without 
possessions. — ANTOINE  DE  SAINT-EXUPE- 
RY  in  "Flight  to  Arras." 
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RISE  OF  THE 
WAR  CHESTS 


300  Strong  Since  Pearl  Harbor 

By  ALLEN  T.  BURNS 

Executive  Vice  President,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
Director,  National  Budget   Committee  for  War  Relief  Appeals 


WHAT  War  Bonds  are  to  the  armament  program, 
the  new  War  Chests  are  to  the  voluntary  services 
which  help  "keep  the  home  front  strong"  or  reach 
through  to  dire  human  needs  among  our  Allies.    More- 
over, they  have  a  native  American  lineage  as  channels  for 
the  national  purpose.    Descended  from  the  War  Chests  of 
World  War  I,  through  our  modern  Community  Chests, 
this  rising  generation  promises  to  outrange  their  forbears. 
They  have  now  set  an  unprecedented  task  for  themselves 
this  coming  year — a  goal  of  more  than  $175,000,000  for 
the  Community  Chest  and  War  Chest  cities  of  the  country 
to  meet  local  requirements  and  foreign  relief  appeals. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  in  April  1917,  nearly  a  year 
passed  before  the  first  War  Chest  came  into  being.  In  con- 
trast, the  first  1942-model  came  on  the  heels  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Today,  nine  months  later,  nearly  300  are  in  operation 
— with  dozens  more  being  organized  or  in  prospect. 

With  expanding  claims  on  our  domestic  services,  why  this 
rapid  conversion  of  established  Community  Chests  into  War 
Chests?  With  admitted  inadequacy  of  the  best  that  volun- 
tary giving  can  do  for  our  Allies,  why  the  popularity  of  war 
relief  appeals  in  virtually  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the 
United  States? 

The  first  answer  to  both  these  questions  lies  in  the  will- 
to-victory  of  the  eleven  million  average  Americans  who,  in 
peacetime,  give  to  Community  Chest  drives.  The  second 
and  almost  equally  potent  answer  is  that  over  600  American 
communities  have  a  well-established  habit  of  giving  and 
planning  through  self-directed,  unified  mechanisms.  They 
are  not  only  accustomed  to  responding  to  social  needs 
through  Chests  and  Councils  but  are  convinced  of  their 
general  efficiency  and  basic  equity.  With  heart  moving  ap- 
peals from  overseas  playing  upon  American  givers,  and 
mounting  demands  on  services  at  home,  what  more  natural 


than  for  these  communities  to  apply  their  tried  methods  of 
organized  giving  ?  For  them  to  resort  to  the  war-chest  pat- 
tern is  a  sort  of  community  version  of  what  the  psycholo- 
gists call  a  "conditioned  reflex." 

Another  characteristic  reflex  of  this  sort  is  the  traditional 
American  response  to  suffering  anywhere  in  the  world  ; 
especially  when  pleas  for  help  reach  us  from  our  Allies  in 
arms.  More  than  that,  we  know  that  over  and  above  relief 
from  pain  and  hunger  is  the  tonic  to  the  spirit  which  comes 
from  knowing  that  there  are  fellow  human  beings  with  the 
means,  the  strength,  and  the  will  to  help.  The  fighting 
spirit  of  John  Hemphill  in  London's  East  End  stiffens  when 
he  knows  that  the  Mary  Browns  of  Oshkosh  care  how 
things  go  with  him.  Leaders  of  war  relief  societies  testify 
that  no  small  part  of  the  value  in  their  work  can  be  traced 
to  this  bucking-up  process,  to  this  renewal  of  courage  and 
revival  of  hope  that  springs  from  such  concrete  expressions 
of  fellowship  and  human  concern. 

The  Early  Demonstrations  of  1942 

THAT,  IN  ITS  SIMPLEST  TERMS,  is  WHY  AMERICAN  COM- 
munities  will  continue  to  give  to  war  relief  appeals;  why 
Community  Chests  will  increasingly  transform  themselves 
into  War  Chests,  despite  the  doubters  who,  like  the  troubled 
disciples  of  the  New  Testament  with  their  few  loaves  and 
fishes  to  feed  a  hungry  multitude,  ask  "What  are  these 
among  so  many?" 

The  War  Chests  of  World  War  II  have  already  proved 
both  their  money-raising  efficiency  and  their  unusual  ability 
to  attract  outstanding  leadership.  The  trend  manifested  it- 
self in  such  merged  appeals  as  Seattle's  last  fall.  Cities 
which  held  campaigns  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1942  for 
combined  war  and  all-time  service  needs  raised,  on  an  aver- 
age, nearly  a  third  more  than  in  the  same  communities 
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294  WAR  CHEST  CITIES 

Alabama    has   a    statewide   War  Chest 
which  covers  63  counties  on  its  own,  and 
participates  in  4  urban  centers  where  there  are  Chests 


twelve  months  before.  Community  and  War  Chests  as  a 
whole,  during  the  last  campaign  year  (September  1941- 
August  1942)  raised  more  than  $100,000,000.  They  aver- 
aged 5  percent  more  than  the  previous  year  for  all  purposes. 
Eleven  War  Chests  which  hold  spring  campaigns  (admit- 
tedly a  stronger  than  average  group)  raised  87  percent 
more  money  in  1942  than  they  had  raised  for  home  serv- 
ices in  1941.  Last  January  and  February  Greater  Boston's 
United  War  Fund  mustered  $650,000  more  for  normal 
services  than  the  year  before — outside  of  $2,000,000  for 
war  relief  appeals. 

A  sort  of  reverse  English  has  thus  been  at  work  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Chests — from  "war"  to  "community"- 
and  back  to  "war"  again — at  least  for  the  duration.  The 
chief  motivation  back  of  their  original  establishment  a  quar- 
ter century  ago  was  an  intolerable  multiplication  of  appeals 
for  all  kinds  of  wartime  causes.  Slowly,  out  of  sheer  neces- 
sity, the  economies  and  strengths  of  unified  fund-raising  be- 
came evident.  Today,  most  communities  know  that  lesson 
thoroughly.  A  new  confusion  of  wartime  appeals  has  found 
them  so  habituated  to  federated  giving  that  the  natural  re- 
action has  been  to  demand  still  greater  federation — to  in- 
clude, alongside  normal  peacetime  social  services,  both  home 
front  and  war  appeals. 

This  time  America's  entrance  into  the  war  came  in  De- 
cember when  the  major  fall  campaign  season  was  over.  It 
took  only  a  few  striking  demonstrations  in  the  early  months 
of  1942  to  clinch  War  Chest  popularity  for  the  approach- 
ing season. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  War  Chests  have  not  met  with 
opposition  or  misunderstanding.  Said  the  president  of  a 
large  war  relief  appeal:  "I  understand  a  War  Chest  is  a 
Community  Chest  device  to  keep  war  appeals  from  getting 
their  fair  'cut'  in  a  Chest  community.  What,  really,  is  it?" 
Now  this  critic  was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  War  Chest 
has  a  strategic  committee  on  the  allocation  of  the  funds 
raised  in  a  campaign ;  and  that  this  committee  is  by  no 


means  identical  with  the  budget  committee  of  the  existing 
Community  Chest.  On  the  contrary,  it  passes  on  the 
Chest's  requests  for  funds  in  the  same  way  that  it  passes  on 
the  war  appeals.  The  Chest  budget  committee  continues  to 
function  in  its  usual  area  as  to  allocations  to  local  agencies. 
The  governing  board  of  the  War  Chest  takes  full  over-all 
action  on  all  recommendations. 

The  New  Muster  of  Leadership 

MOREOVER,  THE  WAR  CHEST  is  EVEN  MORE  WIDELY  REP- 
resentative  of  the  whole  community  than  are  many  Com- 
munity Chests.  In  some  cities,  it  is  rated  as  a  department 
of  the  local  civilian  defense  council ;  in  most  others  it  has 
defense  council  sanction.  The  local  Community  Chest  and 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  their  responsible  leaders 
make  up  only  one  strand  in  this  skein  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  the  churches,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  city  government,  the  women's  clubs,  defense 
councils.  The  procedure  in  organizing  the  War  Chest  is  to 
elect  a  board  that  is  generally  representative  of  all  these  ele- 
ments and  to  appoint  a  smaller  executive  committee. 

Chest  leadership  on  the  whole  has  recognized  it  as  a 
patriotic  duty  to  extend  its  well-proved  money-raising  tech- 
niques to  the  new  appeals,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  re- 
sult from  the  war.  More  often  than  not,  the  staff  of  the 
local  Community  Chest  with  its  special  experience  in  cam- 
paign techniques  becomes  the  executive  organization  for  the 
War  Chest  campaign — with  the  necessary  amplification. 

In  Cincinnati's  1942  War  Chest  drive,  every  campaign 
division  was  headed  by  a  leader  who  had  formerly  been 
either  a  general  campaign  chairman  or  Chest  president. 
Such  leadership  summoned  all  younger  civic  workers  to 
head  the  subdivisions  and  teams.  By  another  year  these 
newer  leaders,  having  won  their  spurs,  will  be  moved  into 
jobs  formerly  held  by  "Chest  alumni." 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  Community  Chest  and  Coun- 
cil movement,  a  high  quality  of  citizen  leadership  has  been 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


a  major — if  not  the  major — source  of  strength.  But  the 
leadership  which  could  be  rallied  by  these  organizations  in 
peacetime  is  overshadowed  by  the  response  which  the  War 
Chest  elicits.  The  demands  on  them  from  all  sides  have 
long  taught  men  and  women  in  positions  of  civic  responsi- 
bility that  strength  lies  in  united  effort.  In  addition,  the 
inclusion  of  foreign  relief  appeals  brings  to  the  Chests  new 
and  influential  citizens  interested  in  specific  causes.  Simi- 
larly, this  past  season,  those  Chests  which  included  the 
United  Service  Organizations  found  themselves  reinforced 
by  personalities  drawn  in  by  the  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ment, especially  from  the  army  and  navy.  In  Boston's 
pioneering  United  War  Fund  campaign,  the  teamwork  of 
descendants  of  the  original  Bay  State  colonists  with  the 
progeny  of  the  city's  later  vigorous  Irish  immigration  was 
so  marked  as  to  be  noted  by  Fortune  (May  1942)  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Cabots  Speak  to  the  People." 

Union-Chest  Cooperation 

BUT  OF  ALL  THE   NEW  ELEMENTS  BROUGHT  INTO  CHEST 

leadership  by  the  emergence  of  the  War  Chest,  the  most 
outstanding  is  labor.  And  of  all  the  current  results  of  War 
Chest  organization,  the  most  important  may  well  be  a  re- 
cent three-way  agreement  between  representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  and  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 
Through  this  national  agreement,  the  way  has  been  paved 
for  full-fledged  cooperation  between  labor  unions  and  War 
Chests  in  cities  where  funds  for  all-time  local  services  and 
war  relief  purposes  are  raised  through  one  united  fund. 

To  go  back  a  bit,  national  committees  had  been  set  up  by 
the  CIO  and  AFL  to  campaign  for  war  relief  funds  among 
their  own  members.  The  plans  included  regional  staffs  to 
work  on  local  arrangements.  As  originally  planned,  their 
sole  concern  was  with  aid  to  war  relief  funds;  but  their 
programs  were  bound  to  take  them  into  the  network  of 
cities  where  the  War  Chests  were  linking  community  and 
war  needs  in  unified  campaigns.  However,  after  a  series  of 
conferences  on  ways  and  means,  the  knot  was  cut.  The 
participants  represented  the  United  National  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  the  AFL,  the  National  CIO  Committee  for 
American  and  Allied  War  Relief,  and  the  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  David  J.  McDonald,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  general  meeting  at  which  union-chest 
agreements  were  worked  out.  Irving  Abramson  is  chair- 
man of  the  CIO  committee,  and  Monroe  Sweetland,  na- 
tional director.  The  chairman  of  the  AFL  committee  is 
Matthew  Woll  with  Abraham  Bluestein  as  secretary. 

Methods  are  provided  for  full  campaign  cooperation  in 
the  War  Chest  cities,  these  to  be  based  on  satisfactory  local 
agreements.  The  agreement  recommends  union  representa- 
tion on  Chest  governing  boards  and  on  general  campaign 
and  allocation  committees.  It  also  recommends  full  con- 
sultation between  labor,  management,  and  the  Chest  in 
planning  methods  of  solicitation  of  union  members  and  col- 
lections from  them. 

Altogether,  labor's  share  in  the  coming  War  Chest  cam- 
paigns will  be  a  large  one.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
AFL  and  CIO  committees,  the  War  Chests  will  be  able  to 
tap  added  publicity  possibilities  in  the  labor  press.  The 
CIO's  hour's-pay-a-month  program  for  war  relief  will  bring 
to  the  War  Chests  a  larger  and  more  regular  contribution 
from  labor  than  has  yet  been  secured.  The  labor  commit- 
tees also  will  participate  in  determining  the  allocation  of 


funds,  putting  these  judgments  on  an  increasingly  demo- 
cratic basis. 

National  pledges  by  great  corporations  have  often  made 
the  headlines.  Labor  now  also  insists  upon  separate  recog- 
nition of  its  gifts.  It  knows  the  public  relations  values 
which  may  be  useful  by-products  of  this  kind  of  war  service. 
Giving  the  unions  proper  credit  for  their  gifts  will  be  a 
familiar  form  of  cooperation,  well  understood  by  Com- 
munity Chests. 

Bringing  Order  Into  War  Relief  Appeals 

BUDGETING  is  FUNDAMENTAL  TO  FEDERATED  FINANCING 
of  any  sort.  So  accustomed  are  Chest  workers  to  this  that 
their  inevitable  preliminary  query  about  War  Chests  is 
always:  "Well,  how  do  we  budget  them?" 

To  Community  Chests,  budgeting  is  not  a  restrictive  but 
a  productive  procedure.  Their  first  heydey  of  growth  fell  in 
the  Coolidge  epoch  when  the  whole  country  was  budget- 
minded.  Their  own  experience  in  the  years  since  has  shown 
them  that  a  genuine,  detailed  operating  budget  is  vital  to 
continuous  and  smooth  operations  in  a  community. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Chest  leaders  lost  no  time  in 
demanding  that  the  war  appeals  reaching  an  American  com- 
munity should  be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  careful 
scrutiny  arid  apportionment  that  is  accorded  local  agency 
requests  when  these  are  submitted  to  a  Chest  budget  com- 
mittee. Their  urgency  was  underlined,  after  the  surprising 
successes  of  the  first  War  Chests,  when  foreign  relief  ap- 
peals tended  to  step  up  their  local  quotas — some  as  much  as 
50  to  100  percent.  Soon,  however,  the  foreign  appeals  in 
turn  grew  anxious  over  such  arbitrary  attempts  to  increase 
goals,  and  over  the  resulting  competition  for  funds. 

Since  the  basic  relationships  among  foreign  relief  agencies 
are  national  rather  than  local,  the  Chests  now  turned  to 
their  national  organization  for  help  in  setting  up  some 
form  of  national  war  relief  budgeting. 

Action  toward  this  end  began  at  the  1942  annual  meeting 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  This  was  given 
impetus  by  an  address  by  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  president 
of  British  War  Relief  Society,  who  was  the  first  leader 
among  foreign  relief  agencies  to  lend  his  influence  toward 
bringing  about  some  sort  of  order  and  reasoned  relationship 
between  the  many  appeals.  Following  Mr.  Aid  rich's  ad- 
dress, resolutions  were  passed  endorsing  his  position  and 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  initiating  committee 
with  Harry  C.  Knight  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  chairman. 

Representatives  of  leading  war  appeals  were  drawn  into 


First  National  Budget  of  War  Relief  Appeals 

British  War  Relief  Society £  7,000,000 

United  China  Relief 7,000,000 

Queen  Wilhelmina  Fund 500,000 

Greek  War  Relief,  for  six  months  only 6,000,000 

Polish  American  Council 2,000,000 

Russian  War  Relief 5,500,000 

American  Sociel  Hygiene  Association,  for  work 

in  "defense  communities" 330,000 

War  Prisoners  Aid  Committee  of  the  YMCA 1,479,000 

National  Board  of  the  YWCA  for  overseas 

purposes 350,000 

United  Service  Organizations 32,000.000 

Unallocated  Reserve 13,500,000 


#75,659,000 


SEPTEMBER     1942 
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consultation  and  the  result  was  the  present  National  Bud- 
get Committee  for  War  Relief  Appeals.  Its  membership  in- 
cludes six  representatives  of  the  general  public,  six  from 
appeal  agencies,  six  representatives  of  Chests,  and  others 
representing  organizations  with  special  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, including  the  AFL,  CIO,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

The  plan  provided  that  an  executive  committee  should 
pass  upon  hearings  on  the  various  appeals ;  that  reports  from 
these  hearings  should  be  presented  to  the  full  committee, 
which  finally  should  recommend  a  total  goal.  Agreements 
were  secured  from  the  war  relief  appeals  concerned  and 
Gerard  Swope,  former  president  of  the  Community  Mobili- 
zation for  Human  Needs,  was  chosen  chairman. 

With  the  National  Information  Bureau  serving  as  special 
adviser  to  the  executive  committee,  two  strenuous  weeks  of 
hearings  were  held  in  early  August.  Representatives  of  one 
major  appeal  for  each  country  presented  its  case  and  were 
questioned  freely.  Tentative  recommendations  of  a  national 
allotment  were  worked  out  in  joint  conference  with  each  of 
the  eleven  groups  heard.  In  addition,  a  large  unallocated 
reserve  was  recommended  for  smaller  appeals  to  be  heard  in 
the  early  fall.  The  full  committee,  guided  by  the  hearings, 
formulated  the  first  national  budget  of  war  relief  appeals. 

As  a  logical  extension  of  the  plan,  a  formula  has  been 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  available  standard  statistics  to 
enable  communities  to  estimate  their  own  quota  responsi- 
bilities toward  the  various  war  appeals.  A  special  commit- 
tee of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  responsible 
for  this  part  of  the  job,  has  established  state  quotas,  but 
recommended  that  specific  local  amounts  be  worked  out  in 
conference  among  the  Chests  in  a  given  state.  Though  no 
absolute  and  foolproof  formula  has  yet  been  evolved,  the 
CC  and  C  committee  has  provided  enough  suggestions  to 
guide  autonomous  local  decisions  of  quotas,  city-by-city. 


Enter  the  War  Relief  Control  Board 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  ELEMENT  IN  THE  EFFECTIVENESS 
of  the  National  Budget  Committee  for  War  Appeals  lies  in 
its  cooperation  with  the  newly  reorganized  War  Relief 
Control  Board,  established  by  executive  order  of  President 
Roosevelt,  of  which  Joseph  E.  Davies  has  been  appointed 
chairman.  This  Control  Board  grew  out  of  the  President's 
earlier  Committee  on  War  Relief  Agencies  which,  in  a  re- 
port of  July  27,  1942,  declared  itself  without  sufficient 
authority  to  prevent  excessive  duplication  of  appeals  or  pre- 
vent the  wasteful  use  of  available  leadership  for  war  relief, 
welfare  and  government  war  bond  campaigns.  The  new 
board  has  been  given  broad  powers  to  regulate  all  kinds  of 
foreign  or  domestic  appeals  designed  to  meet  war-created 
need — with  exception  of  the  Red  Cross  and  certain  estab- 
lished religious  organizations.  It  is  authorized  to  register, 
license  or  re-license  war  relief  agencies,  coordinate  the  tim- 
ing and  amounts  of  fund-raising  campaigns,  and  establish 
standards  in  methods  of  solicitation. 

One  of  the  early  actions  taken  by  the  board  was  to  com- 
ment on  the  work  of  the  National  Budget  Committee  for 
War  Appeals  as  constituting:  "a  useful  and  constructive 
development  in  the  public  interest  .  .  .  and  should  help 
greatly  in  eliminating  confusion  and  in  contributing  to  a 
more  informed  basis  for  American  giving." 

So  it  is  that,  after  months  of  confusion,  many  false  starts, 
countless  words,  and  an  unestimated  total  of  conference 
hours,  the  600  Chest  communities  throughout  the  country 
today  know  where  they  stand  in  regard  to  foreign  relief  ap- 
peals. .They  have  a  workable  method  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem, ready  to  their  hands  if  they  so  choose. 

And  government  by  the  people  has  an  effective  control 
capable  of  shutting  out  waste,  duplication,  and  loss  of  the 
people's  time  and  money  —  two  essential  war  materials 
which,  once  lost,  cannot  be  rescued  by  the  best  organized 
salvage  campaign. 


Drawn  for  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 
by  Helen  E.  Hokinson 
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"The  Community  War  Chest  has  asked  us  to  divulge  our  money-raising  secret' 


How  War  Relief  Gets  Through 


By  CARLTON  K.  MATSON 


THE  average  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Citizen  of  these 
United  States  find  it  hard  to  realize  how  there  can 
be  any  successful  international  traffic  in  mercy  in  a 
world  so  completely  at  war.  They  are  apt  to  wonder  what 
becomes  of  all  the  war  relief  money  and  supplies  which  are 
collected.  "Does  it  get  there,  how  can  it  get  there?"  are 
natural  questions  in  a  world  completely  cleft  by  blockades 
and  battlelines. 

That  there  is  a  traffic  in  mercy,  that  relief  does  penetrate 
blockades  and  battlelines,  that  it  does  reach  the  desperately 
needy  over  closed  borders  and  the  embattled  seas,  is  a  mod- 
ern drama  worth  the  telling.  And  it  answers  the  natural 
questions  which  come  up  when  the  various  appeals  are  made 
through  War  Chests  and  independent  agencies. 

For  purposes  of  this  narrative,  those  activities  have  been 
selected  which  so  far  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  National 


Budget  Committee  for  War  Appeals  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  have  been  certified  to  Community 
and  War  Chests  over  the  country.  In  September  the  com- 
mittee will  review  additional  appeals  and  make  additional 
recommendations.  All  the  valid  war  relief  appeals  are  not 
included.  The  important  program  of  the  Quaker  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  does  its 
financing  independently.  So  does  the  American  Red  Cross, 
with  its  far-flung  activities  at  home  and  abroad. 

Among  war  relief  needs,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
order  of  importance.  You  can  lay  your  money  on  ten  thou- 
sand spots  on  this  whirling  globe  at  which  human  beings 
are  hungry,  dying,  or  fleeing  from  persecution.  Who  can 
even  guess  what  appeal  outranks  any  other?  Therefore,  it 
is  rfo  attempt  to  evaluate  need  which  gives  China  first  place 
in  this  series. 


United  China  Relief 


PERHAPS  THE  HUMANE  CURIOSITY  OF 
the  free  world  is  more  closely  focused 
upon  how  relief  gets  to  China  than  to 
any  other  spot,  because  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple have  fought  so  long  and  now  are  so 
completely  encircled.  United  China  Re- 
lief, the  organization  formed  early  in 
1941  to  coordinate  eight  different  agen- 
cies in  this  country,  estimates  that  there 
are  50,000,000  refugees  and  2,000,000 
war  orphans  within  China  today. 

To  meet  their  great  need,  probably 
many  of  us  play  with  a  dream  of  spa- 
cious cargo  flying  ships  rising  up  over 
the  Himalayas  or  above  the  southwest- 
ern Pacific  with  tonnages  of  medicines 
or  food  and  clothing  for  the  beleaguered 
Chinese.  But  we  shall  have  to  face  the 
vital  fact  that,  except  for  perhaps  cru- 
cial medicines  tucked  in  the  pockets  of 
fighting  flyers  embarking  on  the  route 
across  Africa  and  over  India,  no  ma- 
terial relief,  not  even  medical  supplies, 
is  going  into  China  today.  Money  ca- 
bled and  wirelessed  meets  the  only  great 
need  of  China  which  can  be  filled,  and 
that  need  is  a  very  vital  one  indeed. 
Pearl  Harbor  choked  an  extended  ma- 
terial relief  movement  to  China,  and  it 
was  further  cut  off  to  the  merest  trickle 
when  the  link  of  the  Burma  road  was 
finally  destroyed. 

More  than"$250,000  worth  of  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  medical  supplies  are 
warehoused  at  Assam  just  within  the 
Indian  border,  awaiting  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  in  October  —  or  what  ? 


Will  the  tide  of  war  allow  them  to  be 
saved  to  go  in,  or  will  the  Japs  come 
through  to  get  them?  There  are  large 
supplies  at  Karachi,  a  little  further 
away. 

If  you  ask  the  Red  Cross  if  they  can 
send  anything  to  China  today,  they  will 
tell  you  "No!"  and  they  will  not  offer 
any  hope  about  when.  They  will  tell 
you  that  no  airplanes  can  be  spared  to 
carry  supplies  up  through  the  Hima- 
laya passes.  What  goes  in  is  what  you 
can  guess,  airplanes  and  battle  supplies. 

But  what  about  the  $7,000,000 
United  China  Relief  is  raising?  Where 
does  it  go,  and  what  does  it  do  ? 

On  the  first  leg  of  its  journey,  it  goes 
to  the  Bank  of  China  in  New  York, 
from  where  it  is  cabled  and  wirelessed 
to  Chungking.  When  it  gets  there,  it 
implements  a  vast  manpower  and  phy- 
sical machinery  without  which  relief  in 
China  would  collapse. 

Things  can  be  bought  in  China,  but 
they  have  to  be  bought  often  under 
quick  and  distressed  circumstances  and 
at  high  prices.  Surprisingly,  there  are 
even  considerable  medical  supplies  at 
hand  for  the  present.  There  is  a  large 
cache  of  essential  quinine,  for  instance. 
But  under  the  almost  universal  emer- 
gency circumstances,  inflation  affects  al- 
most every  spot  in  spite  of  efforts  of  the 
central  government  to  check  it.  And 
Chinese  dollars  must  be  at  hand,  ready 
to  be  used  swiftly.  It  is  here  that 
United  China  Relief  money  comes  in. 

Universities  must  be  moved,  hospi- 
tals "dug  in"  in  new  spots,  technical 
and  administrative  workers  have  to  be 
given  the  means  of  getting  things  done 


quickly  and  under  all  circumstances, 
meager  credits  of  agencies  have  to  be 
supplemented  to  meet  emergency  high 
prices.  Here  are  the  percentages  to 
which  the  funds  of  the  United  China 
Relief  program  are  directed : 

Medical  and  Public  Health     35 
Child  Welfare  15 

Education  20 

Economic  Reconstruction  10 

Social  Rehabilitation  10 

Disaster  Relief  10 


Russian  War  Relief 


YOU     CAN     TAKE    YOUR    PENCIL    AND 

trace  how  Russian  war  relief  gets  to 
Russia  along  the  route  of  your  guess, 
but  that  it  arrives,  and  has  been  arriv- 
ing, there  is  no  doubt.  Russian  War 
Relief  headquarters  report  not  a  ship- 
ment lost  to  their  knowledge.  That 
seems  amazing,  but  it's  a  statement  we 
like  to  accept. 

No  money  is  sent,  all  the  shipping  is 
"in  kind."  Materials  range  from  medi- 
cines and  all  kinds  of  surgical  supplies, 
sterilizing  equipment  for  hospitals,  to 
garden  seed  and  bulbs  for  planting 
wherever  the  "scorched  earth"  can  be 
reoccupied.  The  shipping  is  in  Russian 
bottoms,  no  charge.  Russian  War  Re- 
lief here  in  America  reports  to  Amtorg 
what  it  has  available.  Amtorg  directs 
the  shipping  and  makes  the  shipping 
arrangements. 

Russian  War  Relief  has  no  official 
representative  in  Russia,  but  is  invited 
to  have  one,  and  may  have  soon.  At 
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present  its  shipments  are  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  "Voks,"  an  agency  also 
used  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 
transfers  supplies  for  distribution  to  the 
Union  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
Societies. 

Those  who  worry  about  whether 
there  is  "duplication"  in  Russian  war 
relief,  if  there  can  be  any  such  worries 
left  in  the  face  of  the  vast  progression 
of  devastation  overtaking  Russia,  should 
bear  in  mind  that  Soviet  authorities 
have  declared  that  they  can  use  $1 8,- 
000,000  worth  of  medical  supplies.  No 
authority  appears  to  question  this. 

Into  this  vast  abyss  of  human  need, 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  poured 
medical  and  other  supplies  worth  around 
$4,000,000,  largely  bought  with  gov- 
ernment lend-lease  funds  ;  Russian  War 
Relief  has  contributed  about  $1,195,- 
000  up  to  August  1,  and  other  agen- 
cies in  lesser  amounts.  Persons  squeam- 
ish about  aiding  or  abetting  communism 
need  have  no  fear  that  material  supplies 
are  going  to  be  diverted  for  any  propa- 
ganda or  political  purposes.  There  are 
no  known  political  serums  even  if  the 
Russians  had  time  to  use  them. 

The  story  of  American  relief  to  Rus- 
sia is  a  short  one.  Russian  War  Relief, 
Inc.,  was  formed  in  September  1941, 
after  an  American  commission  had  gone 
to  Russia  and  had  witnessed  the  vast 
need.  It  has  already  served  the  humane 
and  diplomatic  purpose  of  putting  the 
Russian  nameplate  on  American  aid  to 
a  valiant  ally. 


British  War  Relief  Society 

THE   POINT  TO  WHICH   THIS   INQUIRY 

about  the  British  War  Relief  Society  is 
directed  is  the  one  which  naturally 
comes  to  the  minds  of  all  Americans 
who  read  daily  about  the  heavy  ship- 
ping losses  and  the  tragic  problem  they 
pose  to  transatlantic  water-borne  com- 
merce. 

The  true  story  of  British  War  Relief 
shipments  since  the  Society  started  in 
December  of  1939  until  the  end  of 
May  1942,  is  an  amazing  one.  Of  all 
the  vast  commerce  in  relief  in  kind, 
more  than  $1 1 ,000,000  worth  of  goods 
shipped  by  British  War  Relief,  the 
losses  have  been  less  than  3  percent! 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  low 
loss  ratio  is  found  in  a  recent  release  in 
the  official  British  Information  Serv- 
ices bulletin:  "Out  of  the  thousands  of 
ships  convoyed  bv  the  British  Navy  less 
than  one  in  200  has  been  lost."  Any- 
how, the  3  percent  is  a  fact.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  supports  the  British 
War  Relief  figure. 

The  transfer  of  cash  to  Britain  is 
relatively  simple,  not  merely  because 
of  direct  and  fairly  short  ocean  routes, 


but  because  money  can  be  so  readily 
cabled  and  because  the  machinery  for 
handling  it  and  buying  things  with  it 
has  never  been  demoralized  by  the 
Nazis.  Approximately  one  third  of  the 
total  cash  contributions  to  British  War 
Relief,  which  have  come  to  $15,000,- 
000,  have  been  disbursed  through  credit 
by  cable  to  London.  The  cost  of  cabling 
has  been  donated. 

The  "in  kind"  business,  clothing  and 
special  supplies,  has  varied  with  the 
need  and  the  circumstances.  For  in- 
stance, the  shipping  situation  stopped 
the  sending  of  mobile  kitchens  in  the 
late  spring  and  early  winter  of  1941, 
and  British  War  Relief  Society  started 
buying  over  there.  No  goods  are  shipped 
except  on  the  basis  of  specific  lists  of 
needs  furnished  New  York  by  the 
American  Gifts  Committee  of  which 
Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  former  ambassa- 
dor to  America,  is  chairman.  Transport 
in  British  bottoms  is  donated.  Ship- 
ments are  covered  by  both  marine  and 
war  risk  insurance. 


Greek  War  Relief 


THREE  SWEDISH  SHIPS  HAVE  SAILED 
this  summer  from  Canadian  ports  un- 
der diplomatic  safe  conduct  of  both 
Axis  and  United  Nations,  carrying  15,- 
000  tons  of  grain  to  starving  Greece. 
And  when  you  use  "starving"  with  re- 
gard to  Greece,  you  are  using  a  word 
which  is  too  small. 

"This  is  a  nation  which  is  being 
exterminated,"  says  Dr.  Homer  W. 
Davis,  executive  head  of  Greek  War 
Relief  in  this  country.  He  has  special 
reason  for  knowing,  because  it  was  only 
July  9,  1941  that  he  left  Greece,  where 
he  had  been  head  of  Athens  College. 

This  heroic  little  country,  which 
fought  so  valiantly  against  hopeless 
odds,  was  a  very  poor  country  in  good 
times,  importing  approximately  half  its 
food  stuffs.  Now  its  transportation  is 
gone,  its  scanty  crops  wiped  out,  its 
few  industries  paralyzed,  its  supplies 
looted.  The  dead  are  piling  up  in  the 
streets. 

But  ships  can  get  in,  and  some  have 
got  in  throughout  the  last  year.  They 
have  transported  supplies  that  were  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  The  6,000  ton 
"Kurtulus"  made  five  mercy  trips  from 
Turkey,  beginning  October  1941.  On 
the  sixth  she  foundered,  and  the  soup 
kitchens  in  the  stricken  Athens-Piraeus 
sector  closed  for  three  weeks ! 

The  "Dumplupinar"  made  three 
trips  from  Turkey  before  May  26, 
1942,  with  a  total  of  6,122  tons,  mostlv 
of  beans  and  peas.  The  Swedish  "Si- 
cilia"  went  over  from  this  country  last 
March  with  food  and  nine  and  a  half 
tons  of  medicine  from  the  American 


Red  Cross  and  the  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Relief  Committee  of  America.  Dr. 
Davis  says  that  the  "Sicilia"  sailors, 
who  could  not  generally  be  rated  an 
emotional  lot,  saw  enough  from  the 
ship  so  that  on  their  way  back  to  Amer- 
ica they  collected  money  for  Greek  re- 
lief. 

The  Greek  War  Relief  is  paying  the 
cost  of  transport  of  grain  and  flour  in 
the  Swedish  boats.  The  cargoes  them- 
selves are  provided  by  the  United  Na- 
tions governments,  the  first  by  Canada. 
Diplomatic  permits  allow  for  the  ship- 
ment of  15,000  tons  of  grain  and  flour 
each  month  for  a  year.  Ships  have  been 
released  from  Swedish  ports  for  the 
mercy  trips  to  Greece,  under  guaran- 
tees to  the  Axis  that  they  will  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose.  The  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  at  Geneva  is  the  in- 
termediary in  such  transactions. 

The  ships  also  carry  a  consignment 
of  Ford  trucks.  Transportation  is  not 
merely  demoralized  in  Greece  today,  it 
is  so  completely  lacking  that  providing 
transport  is  one  of  the  basic  tasks  of  any 
practical  relief  scheme. 

Add  to  the  shipments  from  Canadian 
ports  about  2,000  tons  a  month  from 
Turkey.  To  complete  your  arithmetic, 
add  this  24,000  tons  a  year  to  the  180,- 
000  tons  from  Canadian  ports  and  you 
have  204,000  tons  for  a  country  which 
had  to  import  455,000  tons  of  wheat 
alone  before  it  was  ravished. 

When  shipments  get  to  Greece,  they 
will  go  under  the  administration  of  a 
Swiss  and  Swedish  Red  Cross  Commit- 
tee, made  up  of  nine  Swiss  and  six 
Swedes.  With  them  will  work  such 
Greek  leadership  as  is  still  available. 
Americans  have  the  assurance  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  of  our 
own  State  Department,  which  was  able 
to  get  an  observer  into  Greece  last  year, 
that  food  supplies  will  reach  the  Greeks. 


Polish  American  Council 


POLISH   WAR  RELIEF  REPRESENTS  THE 

efforts  of  American  Polish  organiza- 
tions, combined  into  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Council,  to  preserve  a  nation  which 
the  Nazis  are  doing  their  best  to  ex- 
terminate. 

Except  for  200,000  Polish  prisoners 
of  war  in  Germany,  Polish  war  relief 
cannot  do  anything  for  Poles  who  are 
within  Axis  or  occupied  territory.  But 
there  are  2,000,000  Poles  scattered  over 
Russia,  some  of  them  fighting  with  the 
Russian  army,  many  of  them,  after 
flight  from  Poland,  dispersed  beyond 
the  Urals  up  to  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  Russians  are  permitting  the  Po- 
lish Embassy  at  Kuibyshev  to  receive 
aid  for  the  army  of  refugees  and  to 
distribute  it  through  the  Embassy's  own 
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organization.  The  enormous  propor- 
tions of  need  are  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  dollar  a  month  to  each  refugee 
would  amount  to  $24,000,000  a  year. 
However,  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  is  joining  in 
this  aid.  and  special  support  for  Polish 
relief  has  been  organized  by  American 
Catholics. 

The  problems  of  extending  relief  to 
all  the  remote  refugee  colonies  in  Rus- 
sia is  acute  and  difficult,  but  the  Polish 
organization  feels  it  can  be  solved  if 
relief  resources  are  made  adequate. 

There  are  11,000  Polish  internees  in 
Switzerland  who  marched  in  after  their 
ammunition  had  become  exhausted  dur- 
ing a  heroic  stand  in  France.  Relief 
for  them  is  a  problem  because  of  short- 
ages of  available  supplies  over  there, 
and  of  shipping  to  get  them  there. 

The  Polish  American  Council  states 
that  the  200,000  Polish  prisoners  in 
Germany  are  hungry.  Food  packages 
can  be  got  in  to  these  under  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  if  Polish  relief 
can  get  the  funds  to  buy  the  packages. 
Polish  relief  authorities  point  out  that 
they  are  able  at  present  to  furnish  only 
15,500  packages  a  month.  At  the  rate 
of  four  packages  a  month  per  prisoner 
which  the  British  get  in  to  their  cap- 
tured soldiers,  the  Polish  prisoners 
should  get  800,000. 

There  are  approximately  40,000  Po- 
lish refugees  in  Unoccupied  France. 
They  can  still  be  helped  through  diplo- 
matic permits  to  transfer  funds,  if  the 
funds  are  available.  The  Polish  Amer- 
ican Council  also  hopes  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Polish  army,  300,000 
soldiers  fighting  for  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Great  Britain,  in  Libya,  in 
Russia,  wherever  Poles  have  a  chance 
to  be  mustered  in.  By  helping  them 
and  their  compatriots,  the  council 
points  out,  we  are  strengthening  the 
"will  to  win"  of  the  fifth  largest 
Allied  army  in  the  field. 

The  Polish  government  is  poor,  it 
has  no  merchant  marine  or  other  rev- 
enue-producing source  to  speak  of.  Po- 
lish relief  has  the  whole  job  squarely 
up  to  it,  both  raising  funds  and  dis- 
tributing them  to  the  points  of  need. 


Queen  Wilhelmina  Fund 


THE   DISTRIBUTION*    MACHINERY  OF 

the  Queen  Wilhelmina  Fund,  Inc.,  has 
been  a  triumph  of  progressive  improvi- 
sation. There  hasn't  been  any  geogra- 
phical area  of  relief  needs  staked  out, 
and  none  was  possible  as  this  war  hur- 
tled its  way  around  the  seven  seas. 

The  Fund,  which  consolidates  the  ef- 
forts for  Netherlanders,  was  started 
after  the  occupation  of  Holland  in 


May  1940.  Its  first  problem,  one  of 
refugees,  has  increased  steadily,  fan- 
ning out  through  England,  France, 
Africa,  America,  and  then  Australia 
and  India  and  the  remaining  accessible 
ports  of  the  Pacific.  There  is  no  relief 
possible  to  any  Xetherlanders  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  old  Dutch  Empire  of  the 
East  Indies,  or  in  any  former  Dutch 
territory  now  Axis  occupied. 

The  Fund  has  used  very  little  dis- 
tribution machinery  of  its  own.  It  has 
worked  through  all  kinds  of  established 
machinery  for  its  refugees  and  for  its 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  free  ports  of  the  world.  For 
instance,  it  is  asking  the  Dutch  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  to  find  out  through 
consular  offices  in  India  where  the 
money  for  distressed  Dutch  refugees 
there  should  be  sent. 

Dutchmen  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, stranded  in  Lisbon  seeking  pas- 
sage, are  provided  with  shelter  and 
funds  by  the  Queen  Wilhelmina  Fund. 
Dutchmen  in  the  ports  of  Africa,  and 
now  of  India,  are  getting  aid.  And  if 
these  ports  should  fall  and  there  should 
be  refugees  from  these  refugees,  the 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Fund's  global  game 
of  improvisation  would  go  on. 


War  Prisoners'  Aid 


BEHIND  THE  WORK  OF  THE  WAR 
Prisoners'  Aid  is  the  theory  that  when 
a  man  becomes  a  prisoner  of  war,  "he 
ceases  to  be  an  enemy  and  a  soldier, 
and  is  just  a  son  or  brother  or  husband, 
a  man  who  has  lost  two  priceless  pos- 
sessions, liberty  and  privacy." 

Dr.  Darius  A.  Davis,  formerly  in 
charge  of  War  Prisoners'  Aid  in 
Europe  under  the  World's  Committee 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, has  seen  the  work  in  the  war 
prisoners'  camps  in  Germany  and  is 
convinced  that  the  aid  reaches  the  pris- 
oners and  that  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War  is  observed.  He  tells  of  seeing 
food  sent  by  England  under  Red  Cross 
auspices,  enough  for  19,000  war  pris- 
oners for  three  weeks,  stored  and  kept 
inviolate  at  a  camp  in  the  very  midst  of 
German  civilian  and  military  need. 

Dr.  Davis  feels  that  Japan  will  ob- 
serve the  Geneva  Convention  about  as 
Germany  has.  All  the  War  Prisoners' 
Aid  people  have  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  "reciprocity"  to  keep  nations 
in  line.  The  desire  to  have  their  own 
prisoners  treated  well  by  other  belliger- 
ents is  a  vital  disciplinary  force. 

Dr.  Davis  warns  against  forming 
final  judgments  on  the  basis  of  what 
happens  immediately  after  capture. 
"Then  everything  is  disorganized  and 


strong  feelings  take  effect.  It  is  very 
different  from  what  happens  in  the  or- 
ganized camps  for  military  prisoners." 

War  Prisoners'  Aid  is  now  a  veteran 
movement.  It  functioned  in  the  other 
war,  and  represents  the  long  view  of 
experience.  It  has  to  be  neutrals,  Swiss 
and  Swedes,  and  a  Dane  accepted  for 
this  work  in  Germany,  who  carry  on 
this  work.  It  was  a  Swiss,  Dr.  Henri 
Johannot,  who  took  over  Dr.  Davis' 
work  after  Pearl  Harbor.  It  is  a  Swede 
who  oversees  War  Prisoners'  Aid  in 
Japan. 

Only  Russia,  not  a  signatory  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  is  not  permitting 
outsiders  to  distribute  aid.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Russia  is  not  permitting 
aid,  but  that  her  nationals  are  adminis- 
tering it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Polish  and  Jewish  relief  carried  on 
through  the  Polish  Embassy  and  Polish 
nationals. 

War  Prisoners'  Aid  estimates  there 
are  from  four  million  to  six  million 
men  of  an  average  age  of  twenty-three, 
shut  up  and  cut  off  from  the  world  for 
the  duration.  It  is  to  these  young  men 
fighting  boredom,  despair,  hopelessness, 
that  the  organization  gives  recreational, 
educational,  and  spiritual  aid.  Its  work 
does  not  in  any  way  duplicate  the  dis- 
tribution of  food,  clothing,  and  medical 
supplies,  carried  on  through  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

The  War  Prisoners'  Aid  representa- 
tives "go  behind  the  barbed  wire"  to 
distribute  games,  Bibles,  recreational 
and  educational  books,  garden  seed  and 
bulbs,  vocational  training  equipment, 
supplies  for  painting  and  other  artistic 
activities,  theatrical  equipment,  and  the 
like.  The  organization  of  programs, 
and  the  encouragement  of  leadership 
within  the  camps,  is  another  important 
part  of  the  War  Prisoners'  Aid  job. 
The  aim  is  to  establish  a  "university 
within  barbed  wire"  wherever  possible. 
Supplies  have  been  shipped  in  where 
conditions  permit,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  supplies  are  bought  in  Switzer- 
land and  Sweden  through  credit  cabled 
to  Geneva. 


Joint  Distribution  Committee 

THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  JOINT  Dis- 
tribution Committee  has  organized  re- 
markably effective  ways  and  means  of 
aiding  distressed  and  refugee  Jews 
wherever  they  have  been  persecuted  or 
scattered  by  Nazi  terrorism.  Its  story 
of  global  organization  is  well  told  in 
"Aiding  Jews  Overseas,"  the  commit- 
tee's report  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. But  as  in  all  war  relief  pro- 
grams, the  JDC  is  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lem that  never  seems  to  "stay  put." 
(Continued  on  page  236) 
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War  Relief  Poster* 


help  him  finish  the  job! 


Drawing  for  Greek  War  Relief  Po 
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'ailing  in  line  for  meager  food  rations.  Photo- 
•aph  from  the  pamphlet  "Quaker  Relief  in  France" 
dicates  the  need  which  keeps  the  Friends  there. 
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(Continued  from  page  233) 
The  pre-war  Nazi  terror,  then  the  war, 
the  fall  of  the  Lowlands  and  France, 
the  closing  ring  of  new  occupation, 
finally  the  entrance  of  America,  are 
steps  that  mark  a  progression  of  new 
refugee  problems.  And  the  present  isn't 
static. 

To  meet  this  tragic  sequence,  the 
JDC  had  an  organization  which  had 
been  set  up  in  the  last  war,  and  which 
has  been  carefully  maintained  and 
strengthened  during  the  years  since.  Its 
core  is  a  pattern  of  central  committees, 
established  in  Germany,  Austria,  Po- 
land, and  now  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world  where  refugee  problems  have 
suddenly  arisen.  These  committees  are 
made  up  of  responsible  Jews  who  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  even  in  Nazi 
Germany,  and  in  many  places  still  are 
carrying  on.  Through  them  a  kind  of 
relief  is  still  functioning  within  Axis 
and  occupied  countries.  Committees 
were  informed  in  advance  that  they 
could  borrow  from  local  sources  with 
assurance  that  the  JDC  would  reim- 
burse them  whenever  it  became  pos- 
sible without  giving  aid  to  the  enemy. 
The  system  was  based  on  an  experience 
in  the  last  war  when  credits  of  $1,000,- 


000  were  set  up  and  honored  when  hos- 
tilities were  over.  In  the  current  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  budget,  $2,- 
.500,000  has  been  put  aside  for  the 
comparable,  but  much  larger,  require- 
ments of  this  war. 

New  central  committees  are  formed 
whenever  they  are  required.  Recently 
refugees  reached  Teheran,  where  there 
had  never  before  been  need  for  a  cen- 
tral committee.  The  JDC,  through  its 
worldwide  contacts,  located  a  respon- 
sible and  well  known  Jewish  leader  in 
Teheran  and  about  him  the  central 
committee  was  established.  Central 
committees  are  operating  in  Unoccu- 
pied France,  in  Portugal  where  the 
streams  of  refugees  come  together,  in 
the  countries  of  South  America  where 
there  are  now  125,000  Jewish  refugees, 
in  every  part  of  the  world  wherever 
haven  is  being  provided.  Before  Pearl 
Harbor  the  JDC  was  operating  in 
fifty-two  countries. 

JDC  war  relief  is  taking  effect  in 
Russia  by  way  of  direct  shipments  of 
supplies  to  the  care  of  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy at  Kuibyshev.  Concentrated  foods 
and  all  kinds  of  medicines  have  been 
going  through  the  Polish  authorities  to 
the  2,000,000  Polish  refugees  in  the 


USSR,  600,000  of  whom  are  Jewish. 

Some  special  Providence  must  watch 
over  the  ships  that  carry  war  relief. 
Like  the  British  and  Russian  War  Re- 
lief authorities,  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  has  a  miraculously  good  re- 
port. 

"Every  shipment,  except  one,  has 
been  acknowledged,  and  that  one  we 
have  reason  to  believe  is  on  the  way," 
says  Joseph  C.  Hyman,  executive  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee.  "We  have 
received  many  cables  of  thanks  from 
refugees  whom  our  help  has  reached." 

Work  is  being  carried  on  in  Unoccu- 
pied France  through  drawing  on  the 
Rank  of  France  at  Marseilles  against 
deposits  in  the  Bank  of  France  in  New 
York.  Five  central  committees  are  pro- 
tecting the  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
needy.  In  Portugal,  the  JDC  is  getting 
the  refugees  onto  boats  for  the  free 
world.  Central  committees  certify  the 
refugees,  the  JDC  representatives  at 
Lisbon  arrange  for  refugee  ships  to  sail 
or  buy  space  on  ships  scheduled  to  sail 
and  allot  it  to  those  who  are  accredited. 
Long,  patient  diplomatic  negotiations 
have  been  carried  on  to  make  all  this 
traffic  possible  under  guarantees  that 
financial  aid  will  not  reach  the  enemv. 


War  Relief  Must  Go  On 


No   PICTURE   OF  OVERSEAS   WORK   WOULD,    OF    COURSE,    BE 

complete  without  reference  to  the  two  agencies  which,  be- 
cause they  do  their  own  financing,  are  outside  the  War 
Chests.  Their  seasoned  experience  in  foreign  relief  stems 
back  to  the  last  war.  That  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
been  mentioned  hitherto  at  various  points  and  could  be  re- 
ported fully  only  in  a  long  and  world-covering  survey.  Be- 
sides aiding  most  of  the  agencies  already  mentioned  in  prob- 
lems of  transport,  the  ARC  has  its  own  network  of  foreign 
relief  activities  and  also  acts  as  the  official  agency  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  voted  by  the  American  Congress  for 
the  distressed  people  of  other  countries. 

Wherever  the  going  is  hard,  or  there  is  ground  to  be 
pioneered,  there  you  will  find  the  Quakers.  Thus  the  diffi- 
culties in  carrying  on  relief  in  Unoccupied  France  are  illus- 
trated by  the  activities  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  Its  program  includes  supplementary  feeding  in 
the  schools,  vitamin  distribution,  maintenance  of  colonies 
for  children,  a  cooperative  club  in  Marseilles,  and  distribu- 
tion of  milk  to  about  5,000  babies. 

Funds  are  provided  for  the  Friends'  Marseilles  office 
through  the  purchase  in  America  of  franc  balances  of  Amer- 
ican commercial  companies  which  have  funds  impounded  in 
Unoccupied  France.  This  releases  the  money  in  America  and 
puts  the  equivalent  to  work  for  the  distressed  in  the  un- 
occupied territory.  It  has  the  authorization  and  full  co- 
operation of  the  American  and  Vichy  governments. 

Another  method  of  putting  money  to  work  in  Unoccupied 
France  is  to  buy  milk  or  other  products  from  a  neutral 
source,  probably  Swiss,  through  depositing  funds  in  this 


country  which  are  then  impounded  to  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany from  which  the  purchases  are  made  until  such  time  as 
the  international  situation  permits  the  money  to  be  freed. 

These  money  difficulties  do  not  affect  the  Friends'  opera- 
tions in  Great  Britain  where  transfer  is  easy,  or  in  China 
where  China  Relief  uses  the  facilities  of  the  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

.THE     RAMIFICATIONS     OF     GETTING    WAR     RELIEF     TO     ITS 

beneficiaries  are  only  illustrated  by  what  has  been  recorded 
in  this  review.  If  the  administrators  of  war  relief  had  not 
been  facile  and  persistent  in  adapting  their  transactions  to 
swiftly  changing  requirements  and  limitations,  there  cer- 
tainly would  be  no  war  relief  worthy  of  mention.  And  to 
all  this  persistence  and  resourcefulness  there  can  be  no  end. 

The  forces  which  must  rule  battles,  even  those  among  the 
United  Nations  whose  ultimate  purpose  is  humanitarian, 
cannot  give  primary  attention  to  the  needs  of  distressed 
populations  caught  in  the  tragic  tangle  of  war.  The  best 
they  can  do  is  to  ease  the  traffic  in  mercy  wherever  it  does 
not  directly  conflict  with  military  necessity.  That  our  State 
Department,  and  the  ministries  of  other  United  Nations,  are 
doing  to  the  utmost.  But  war  relief  administration  itself 
will  have  to  continue  to  take  the  initiative  in  improvising 
and  managing  this  vast  business  of  salvaging  humanity  in 
the  wake  of  war. 

War  relief  today  deals  with  compelling  necessities  which 
drive  the  men  and  women  who  administer  and  apply  it. 
They  are  literally  possessed  by  the  struggle  to  make  every 
dollar  effective,  and  that  they  are  succeeding  beyond  ordi- 
nary comprehension  is  written  into  the  record. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


The  Volunteer  Flood 


By  JOHN  B.  DILLENCOURT 


TEN  million  Americans,  bent  on  helping  to  win  the 
war,  are  a  lot  of  volunteers.  All  of  the  unpaid  civ- 
ilian home  front  work  needed  in  total  war  is  a  whale 
of  an  assignment.  The  obvious  trick,  therefore,  is  to  get 
the  right  volunteer  and  the  right  volunteer  job  together. 

And  just  there  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Civilian  De- 
fense Volunteer  Office.  Heir  to  the  mantle  of  the  old  Vol- 
unteer Bureau  of  Community  Chest,  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  and/or  Junior  League  fame,  it  is  today's  leading 
instrumentality  for  sifting,  sorting,  and  using  intelligently 
the  energies,  hidden  talents,  prime  skills,  and  interests  of 
enthusiastic  volunteers.  At  the  local  level,  tapped  by  the 
CDVO  serving  the  nation's  ten  thousand  local  defense 
councils,  the  reservoir  of  talents  possessed  by  ten  million 
American  men  and  women  is  being  piped  into  the  civilian 
war  effort.  In  the  process,  as  in  all  new  and  epic  move- 
ments, appear  variously  great  accomplishment,  comedy, 
tragedy,  and — unavoidably — a  certain  amount  of  waste. 

The  CDVOs  range  in  size  from  two  small  boxes  of  cards 
on  a  kitchen  shelf  in  Vermont  to  large,  ground-floor  office 
layouts  in  the  big  cities.  The  staff  may  be  the  Vermont 
farm  wife  or  may  consist  of  paid  executives  supervising 
huge  numbers  of  volunteer  staff  workers.  The  job,  itself, 
does  not  vary- in  principle. 

Gone  is  the  last  vestige  of  any  lavender-and-old-lace  no- 
tion as  to  what  a  volunteer  should  be  expected  to  do.  Hard- 
working CDVO  executives  and  volunteer  staff  have  "or- 
ders" to  fill  and  deadlines  to  meet.  On  the  firing  line  of  the 
home  front,  they  see  their  organization  for  what  it  is,  the 
personnel  unit  of  the  local  defense  council,  charged  with 
getting  jobs  filled  and  each  day's  work  done.  They  have 
little  patience  with  philosophic  discussion  of  "volunteer 
growth"  or  academic  questions  of  "volunteer-professional" 
relationships.  They  are  facing  a  growing  problem;  no 
longer  are  there  more  of  the  willing  than  jobs  to  be  done. 
As  jobs  increase  in  volume,  recruiting  must  be  more  vigor- 
ous and  effective.  Their  first  loyalty  calls  for  seeing  that 
the  nation's  wartime  services  get  the  volunteer  manpower 
they  need. 

NOT    MANY    MOONS    AGO,    THERE    WERE    MANY    PERSONS 

abroad  who  felt  that  civilian  defense  activities  were  value- 
less when  not  steeped  in  gore.  Such  persons  were  convinced 
that  anything  short  of  packing  a  gat,  wearing  a  uniform, 
and  issuing  commands,  was  bound  to  be  a  "boondoggle"  in 
disguise.  Men  wanted  to  be  air  raid  wardens,  would  com- 
promise at  the  post  of  auxiliary  policeman,  but  considered 
the  duties  of  auxiliary  fireman  beneath  their  dignity.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  one  county  welfare  department  on  the  West 
Coast  secured  a  number  of  carefully  selected  women  volun- 
teers for  important  service.  When  their  duties  were  more 
specifically  defined,  several  dropped  out,  stating  frankly 
that  they  had  volunteered  for  wartime  activities  and  could 
see  no  reason  for  taking  a  training  course. 

Natural  evolution,  a  bit  of  experience,  and  the  aftermath 
of  Pearl  Harbor  have  healed  those  wounds.  Most  of  the 
federal  agency  war  programs  have  crystallized  into  tan- 
gible, positive  efforts  to  win  the  war.  Salvage  drives,  bond 


and  stamp  sales,  rent  control,  price  control,  consumer  and 
nutrition  services,  are  down-to-earth  projects  into  which 
the  public  can  get  its  teeth.  Even  recreation,  health,  wel- 
fare, and  child  care  projects  have  established  an  intimate 
connection  with  production  by  war  industries  and  personnel 
for  the  armed  services  which  only  the  obtuse  can  now  fail 
to  see. 

These  developments  have  furthered  popular  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  volunteers  and  have  stimulated  their  en- 
rollment. They  have  made  clear  the  nature  of  the  civilian 
war  effort,  and  have  given  promise  of  things  to  come.  They 
have  also  provided  a  proving  ground  by  which  the  irre- 
sponsible have  here  and  there  been  screened  out  of  volun- 
teer pools,  firmly— if  gently. 

THE  ROOSEVELTS  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TWO  BASIC  RULES 
for  the  nation's  wholesale  use  of  volunteer  man  and  woman 
power. 

It  was  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  once  ob- 
served that  the  best  way  to  get  a  job  done  is  to  give  it  to 
someone  who  wants  it  to  get  done.  It  was  the  First  Lady 
who  said  repeatedly  in  the  dark  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor that  volunteer  work  should  be  provided  for  every  citi- 
zen, because  the  national  effort  would  need  all  the  energy 
of  all  the  people,  and  because  volunteer  participation  would 
be  good  for  the  volunteer. 

The  first  philosophy  is  executed  through  the  CDVO  in 
its  selection  and  placement  processes.  The  second  has  been 
vindicated  and  remains  a  fundamental  civilian  defense  con- 
cept. It  has  received  the  backing  of  the  Military  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
which  has  pointed  out  the  psychological  value  of  volunteer 
work  assignments  as  a  protection  against  war  neuroses 
among  civilian  populations. 

Specific  job  assignments  to  the  U.  S.  Citizens  Defense 
Corps  give  the  volunteer  a  responsibility  for  receiving  train- 
ing and  preparing  himself  to  assist  in  protecting  life  and 
property  in  time  of  emergency.  In  the  Citizens  Service 
Corps  can  be  found  many  and  assorted  volunteer  oppor- 
tunities in  the  national  and  community  war  effort.  How 
many,  depends  on  the  resourcefulness  and  energy  of  local 
defense  council  leaders. 

IT   MAY  WELL    BE  THAT  AMERICA'S   SURGING  VOLUNTEER 

flood  has  washed  out  the  dam  of  resistance  to  amateur  aid 
in  many  fields.  Its  inexorable  current  has  inundated  the 
arid  prairies  at  the  ends  of  professional  irrigation  ditches 
where  experts  of  late  were  wont  to  sprinkle  their  private 
gardens  with  thin  trickles  of  volunteer  help. 

The  development  is  a  product  of  the  times  and  efforts  to 
deal  with  those  times,  and  not  just  a  result  of  a  decision 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  more  volunteers.  Typical  is 
the  chord  sounded  by  a  county  welfare  director  confronted 
with  selection  of  foster  homes  for  care  of  children  in  the 
event  of  evacuation.  She  wrote: 

You  undoubtedly  were  informed  that  our  staff  strength 
would  not  permit  our  taking  on  this  wartime  activity  with- 
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out  help  in  the  way  of  additional  personnel.  Volunteers,  there- 
fore, were  selected  and  assigned  to  the  project.  Incidentally, 
this  happens  to  be  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  this  par- 
ticular agency  has  used  volunteers,  and  we  are  exceedingly 
happy  that  it  is  now  permissible. 

Here  is  no  question  of  "interpretation,"  of  "support,"  of 
"helping  the  community  to  understand  the  worker,"  or 
"helping  the  worker  to  understand  the  community."  It  is 
a  question  of  getting  volunteer  help  to  carry  out  a  new  staff 
function  brought  about  by  war  when  no  other  means  exists 
for  getting  the  job  done. 

Fortunately,  those  social  workers  who  at  first  viewed  the 
broadened  use  of  Volunteers  as  a  possible  menace  to  profes- 
sional standards  have  since  worked  out  methods  to  handle 
the  new  situation,  just  as  they  did  in  the  early  Thirties. 
Those  few  who  may  remain  unconvinced  should  remember 
that  volunteers  have  reverence  for  professional  standards  in 
the  degree  that  professionals  observe  and  demonstrate  such 
standards. 

Mary  E.  Richmond  once  wrote: 

We  hear  a  lot  about  trained  paid  workers  these  days,  but 
the  supreme  test  of  a  trained  worker  is  the  ability  to  turn 
to  good  account  the  services  of  the  untrained.  The  better 
the  friendly  visitor  (volunteer),  the  higher  the  standard  of 
professional  .  .  .  service  he  will  demand,  and  the  higher  the 
standard  of  professional  service,  the  more  good  friendly  vis- 
itors there  will  be.  This  is  not  merely  a  cheering  example  of 
reciprocity;  it  is  the  larger  half  of  social  reform. 

The  writer  asked  the  chief  of  a  municipal  fire  depart- 
ment one  day  what  he  thought  would  happen  to  his  auxil- 
iary firemen  after  the  war.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think 
much  of  Hitler,  but  there  are  now  more  people  in  this  town 
that  understand  the  need  for  scientific  fire  fighting  and  good 
equipment  than  there  ever  have  been  before.  These  auxil- 
iary firemen  have  some  idea  of  what  a  fireman  is  up  against. 
I  think  I'll  get  the  appropriations  for  my  department  regu- 
larly after  the  war  is  over." 

This  new  understanding  of  the  expert  is  important  in 
grasping  the  significance  of  the  volunteer  flood.  Local  de- 
fense council  officials,  individual  volunteers,  and  the  general 
public  are  hearing  a  lot  about  training  these  days.  Defense 
council  plans  are  built  about  departments  of  local  govern- 
ment and  existing  program-operating  voluntary  agencies. 


In  even  greater  degree,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  "know- 
how"  of  the  skilled  personnel  of  these  departments  and 
agencies. 

In  nearly  all  instances,  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  and 
Community  Chests  have  played  active  parts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  local  defense  councils.  Probably  the  most  di- 
rect connection  between  Chest  or  Council  staff  and  a  de- 
fense council  exists  in  Detroit  where  Robert  H.  MacRae, 
managing  director  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
metropolitan  Detroit,  has  been  chairman  of  the  Wayne 
County  Council  of  Defense  since  its  inception  and  has 
steered  the  council  carefully  and  well.  Elsewhere,  defense 
councils  generally  have  used  Chest-Council  assistance  to 
whatever  extent  Chest-Council  leadership  and  community 
organization  wisdom  had  established  peacetime  prestige  in 
the  community. 

COINCIDENT  WITH  THE  INVALUABLE  LEADERSHIP  WHICH 
the  Chests  and  Councils  of  the  country  have  given  to  com- 
munity organization  for  war  in  their  respective  localities, 
their  national  association,  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils, Inc.  has  striven  to  the  utmost  to  effect  workable  pat- 
terns of  organization  and  to  share  with  government  its 
store  of  volunteer  lore.  Born  in  World  War  I,  the  Chest- 
Council  movement  early  met  the  gathering  war  clouds  of 
World  War  II  with  plans  shaped  by  its  credo:  "meeting 
social  needs  in  the  logical  order  of  their  greatest  impor- 
tance." 

Functional  health  and  welfare  agencies  and  their  profes- 
sional personnel  are  contributing  heavily  to  the  national 
war  program.  They  must  have  additional  volunteer  assis- 
tance to  do  so.  Theirs  is  a  responsibility  for  making  the 
most  constructive  use  possible  of  the  unstinting  volunteer 
man  and  woman  hours  which  are  theirs  for  the  asking.  Be- 
yond that,  their  demonstration  of  agency  effectiveness,  of 
professional  competence,  of  broadness  of  vision,  of  willing- 
ness to  subordinate  agency  or  personal  interests  to  sound 
community  or  national  war  planning  may  well  augur  post- 
war history  in  their  respective  fields. 

Of  one  thing,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  volunteers  are  here. 
They  are  working.  They  are  observing.  They  will  have 
their  say,  now  and  when  the  war  is  over. 

They  are  THE  PEOPLE! 
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HOW    WAR    HAS    COME    HOME    TO     SEVEN     AMERICAN     COMMUNITIES 

BUFFALO    (N.  Y.) — with  employment  all  but  doubled;    payrolls    more    than    doubled.   .  .  .  An    acute 

housing  shortage  and  the  expectation  that  42,000  women  may  be  recruited  for  war  production. 

DETROIT  (Mich.) — running  a  violent  gamut  from  recession  to  expansion  in  six  short  months. 

.  .  .  With   over    125,000  unemployed  last  winter,   and  today  slightly  more  than  the 

irreducible  minimum  of  8,000  unemployables  on  its  public  relief  load.  .  .   .  With  a 

housing    shortage    acute    enough    to    raise    the    possibility    of    compulsory    billeting    in 

private  homes.  ...   A  city  on  rubber  wheels — without  rapid  transit  facilities — facing 

the  certainty  that  rubber  will  wear  out. 

DAYTON  (Ohio) — a  city  of  homes,  long  a  stable  center  of  skilled  craftsmen;  now 
surrounded  by  forty  trailer  camps.  .  .  .  With  long  hours  spent  by  its 
workers  getting  to  and  from  jobs  at  the  vastly  expanded  Wright  and 
Patterson  fields. 

KANSAS  CITY   (Kans.) — with  airplane,  powder,  shell-loading  and  motor 
plants  whose  working  crews  will  dwarf  those  of  pre-war  days. 

NEW    ORLEANS    (La.) — now    a    city   of   military    concentration  .  .  .  port    of   em- 
barkation.  .  .  .  Filled  with  troops  en  route  and  men  on  furlough. 

PORTLAND    (Me.) — another    and    different    kind    of    port.   .  .  .  With    a    fifth    more    people 
caught  in  a  dire  housing  shortage. 

SEATTLE    (Wash.) — with   130,000  to   150,000  newcomers    since    1940.  .  .  .  And    a    resulting    housing 
and    transportation    situation    "beyond    description." 


Existing  Agencies  Tool  Up 

By  BRADLEY  BUELL 

Field  Director,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 


URBAN  America  knows  that  it  is  at  war  not  so  much 
from  newspaper  extras  and  busy  radios  as  from  the 
accelerated  pace  of  its  own  daily  living. 

Twelve  months  ago  the  "hot  spot"  community  was  an 
exception — bulging  beyond  the  capacity  of  houses,  sewers, 
roads,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  facilities  upon  which 
community  life  depends.  Today,  cold  statistics  recount  the 
induction  of  millions  more  into  our  armed  forces  and  the 
rise  of  output  by  billions.  They  tell  how  the  conversion  of 
industry  to  war  production  has  jumped  from  11.6  to  42.6 
percent;  how  jobs  have  grown  by  nearly  5,000,000. 

To  those  of  us  who  travel  the  country  for  national  or- 
ganizations these  figures  take  on  form  and  vitality.  We  are 
"stood  up"  by  hotel  clerks.  We  must  resort  to  "long  range 
planning"  to  secure  even  an  upper  Pullman  berth,  and  can 
no  longer  make  miraculous  hops  by  plane,  north  to  south, 
east  to  west.  But  in  the  communities  we  visit,  such  incon- 
veniences merge  into  a  larger  picture  of  changes  afoot. 
These  are  personalized  by  the  new  and  untrained  waiter 
who  serves  us  breakfast ;  by  the  taxi  driver  to  whom  gas 
rationing  is  a  bonanza,  tempered  by  tire  worries;  by  the 
corporation  executive  who  tears  his  hair  over  some  particu- 
lar priority.  Personified  even  more  by  the  Chest-Council 
executive  who,  as  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  has  lost  three 
council  presidents  to  the  armed  forces,  and  now  a  Chest 
president  and  treasurer;  by  the  public  welfare  official  who 
no  longer  confronts  long  lines  of  waiting  relief  clients. 
Rather,  his  worry  is  lest  his  staff  be  cut  to  skin  and  bones. 

The  pace  of  such  changes  is  no  more  uniform  than  the 
localities  concerned.  A  suburban-university  community  like 
Evanston,  111.,  may  be  conscious  only  that  the  transfer  of 
great  federal  agencies  to  the  Chicago  areas  has  worsened  its 
housing  shortage.  A  capital  city  like  Albany,  N.  Y..  with 
little  industrial  expansion,  may  notice  merely  that  problems 


of  domestic  relations  mount  as  men  leave  home  for  camps 
or  for  jobs  in  defense  districts.  The  New  York  metro- 
politan area  is  experiencing  a  serious  backwash  of  unem- 
ployment in  its  vast  consumer  goods  trades. 

Internal  Isolation  Breaks  Down 

COMMUNITIES  WITH  A  RELATIVELY  SLOW  TEMPO  OF  AD- 
justment  are  fewer  in  number  as  time  goes  on.  A  new 
TNT  plant  is  set  up  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  new  ord- 
nance depot  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a  new  airplane  plant  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  a  new  powder  plant  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
These  are  so  many  harbingers  of  things  to  come.  So,  too, 
when  a  big  signal  corps  training  center  opens  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  or  $300,000,000  in  war  contracts  reach  Racine,  Wis. 
They  all  add  to  the  steadily  growing  roster  of  cities  of 
which  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article  gives  a  cross  sec- 
tion ;  cities  which  must  struggle  to  keep  their  local  resources 
and  services  abreast  of  the  demands  of  the  war  machine. 

For  there  is  no  easy  way  to  by-pass  the  impact  of  mili- 
tary induction;  of  industrial  conversion,  expansion  and  em- 
ployment; of  housing,  rubber  and  oil  shortages.  In  differ- 
ing degrees,  and  at  varying  speeds,  the  communities  of  the 
United  States  are  thus  changing — changing  because  of  the 
war,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war. 

In  countless  ways,  in  turn,  these  changes  are  affecting  the 
individuals  and  families  who  live  in  them  and  make  up 
urban  America.  An  increasing  number  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  through  industrial 
or  military  service.  On  their  efficiency,  their  morale,  their 
capacity  for  sustained  and  concentrated  effort,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  greatly  depend. 
Those  who  are  not  so  connected  are  nonetheless  integral 
parts  of  the  communities  in  which  common  services  must  be 
performed  and  morale  maintained. 
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Fortunately,  Americans  are  resourceful  folk,  with  a  bent 
for  seeing  and  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  face  of 
changing  circumstance.  And  fortunately,  today,  American 
communities  are  equipped  with  a  network  of  welfare,  health 
and  recreation  services,  whose  task  is  to  work  with  people 
in  ways  which  at  once  elicit  their  inner  strength  and  con- 
serve the  broad  capacity  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Measure  of  the  Task 

ONLY  NOW  is  BECOMING  APPARENT  THE  MEASURE  OF  THE 
task  put  upon  these  agencies  by  the  war.  Over-all  statistics 
of  problems,  services,  and  expenditures  as  yet  give  little  in- 
dex to  changes  in  human  needs  growing  out  of  the  war  it- 
self or  to  resulting  shifts  in  service  emphases.  We  must 
still  rely  on  spot  reports,  on  samplings,  and  what  informed 
observers  think.  And  I  should  like  to  express  here  my  lively 
thanks  to  key  people  in  the  many  communities  who  have 
contributed  to  this  canvas. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  obvious  evidence  that  wartime 
changes,  left  to  themselves  and  at  loose  ends,  can  be  hurtful 
to  the  person,  to  the  community,  and  to  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

Thus  Cleveland,  Ohio,  agencies  have  found  that  the  city's 
juvenile  delinquency  rate  has  risen,  reversing  a  steady  down- 
ward trend  over  the  last  ten  years.  .  .  In  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
delinquency  is  30  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  other  cities,  notice  a  similar  tendency.  .  .  .  Toledo, 
Ohio,  with  a  decrease  to  date,  attributes  that  fact  to  the  lack 
of  any  sudden  influx  of  war  workers. 

Yet  it  is  significant  that  both  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  which  had  special  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams established  before  their  defense  production  reached  its 
peak,  report  that  delinquency  is  decreasing.  Equally  illum- 
inating, perhaps,  is  a  fortunately  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  to  pass  a  curfew  law  to  solve  its  problem  of 
delinquency  increase. 

Although  the  trend  is  by  no  means  uniform,  many  cities 
report  an  increase  in  illegitimacy.  The  number  of  unmarried 
mothers  has  doubled  in  Miami,  Fla.,  has  risen  50  percent  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  10  percent  in  Akron,  Ohio,  with  indications 
of  a  similar  trend  in  Portland  Me.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  Increases  in  illegitimacy  in  both  Toledo  and 
Wichita,  run  counter  to  their  experience  with  decreased  de- 
linquency. 

Increases  in  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  reported  in  a  num- 
ber of  communities.  .  .  .  Evidence  of  a  growing  amount  of 
child  neglect  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  elsewhere.  ...  An  ex- 
panding divorce  rate  in  Wichita  and  Dayton. 

To  the  cities  faced  with  an  increase  in  venereal  diseases  and 
the  accompanying  problems  of  vice  control,  due  to  their  close 
proximity  to  military  camps,  are  now  being  added  many  cities 
where  congestion  has  sprung  from  rapid  industrial  expansion. 

Drama  and  public  attention  are  attached  to  the  USO 
and  to  the  new  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Office'  of 
Civilian  Defense  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services.  But  in  high  proportion  human  needs 
which  the  war  is  creating  or  deepening  must  be  met,  as  in 
industry,  by  the  conversion,  refocusing,  and  expansion  of 
the  network  of  basic  services  which  our  communities  them- 
selves had  at  their  disposal  when  the  war  began.  In  com- 
munity after  community,  progressive  agencies  are  "toolmg- 
up."  Where  their  services  were  weak,  the  urge  to  strengthen 
them  is  now  enhanced:  as  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  a 
county-wide  health  department  has  been  reorganized ;  or  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  which  has  set  up  a  new  family  agency 
according  to  a  blueprint  that  had  long  been  drawn.  Where 


those  basic  services  were  strong,  they  are  already  adapting 
their  programs  to  deal  with  new  intake  in  one  direction  and 
reduced  volume  in  another.  Flexibility  and  imagination  are 
being  brought  to  bear  here  no  less  than  in  war  production. 

The  Shift  from  Material  Help  to  Service 

ONE  UNDERLYING  TREND  IS  CLEARLY  APPARENT.  WHERE- 

as  the  depression  of  the  '30s  called  for  material  help  to 
families  in  distress,  the  war  is  putting  a  premium  on  serv- 
ice. National  statistics  which  show  a  dramatic  drop  in  un- 
employment (from  8,400,000  in  1940  to  2,600,000  now- 
including  unemployables)  are  reflected  in  local  relief  loads. 

Thus,  excluding  the  security  categories,  this  load  has  been 
reduced  by  half  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  is  the  lowest  since 
1933  in  Warren,  Ohio;  is  down  to  the  unemployables  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

In  Buffalo,  there  has  been  a  sharp  reduction  even  in  what 
as  late  as  July,  1941  was  considered  a  permanent  load  of 
unemployables.  Specialization  in  both  industrial  and  clerical 
processes  has  made  many  types  of  wartime  work  easy  to 
learn;  and  training  under  the  auspices  of  industrial  plants  and 
public  agencies  has  done  the  trick. 

True,  the  aged,  the  blind,  families  without  wage  earners, 
and  so  on,  represent  a  residual  charge  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions even  in  an  economy  of  labor  shortage.  As  we  get 
deeper  into  the  war,  however,  communities  may  well  ap- 
preciate the  silver  lining  of  the  depression  clouds  which  left 
them  with  a  stable  public  welfare  and  security  system, 
equipped  to  meet  such  primary  human  obligations.  Broadly 
speaking,  this  has  freed  both  public  and  private  agencies  to 
face  the  essential  demands  for  service  created  by  the  war 
itself. 

It  is  to  those  agencies  which  have  proved  their  ability  to 
provide  both  general  and  specific  services  that  communities 
now  turn  in  meeting  new  problems  in  human  adjustment. 
And  here  surveys  and  other  tested  forms  of  stock-taking 
have  proved  their  emergent  worth. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  recently  completed  a  significant  analysis 
centering  on  its  private  case  work  agencies.  These  included  a 
non-sectarian  and  a  Jewish  family  agency,  a  Travelers  Aid 
Society,  and  four  children's  agencies  (including  a  day  nursery 
and  a  child  guidance  clinic). 

The  analysis  showed  an  increase  in  total  case  loads  of  56 
percent,  accompanied  by  a  drop  of  45  percent  in  the  relief 
expenditures  of  the  two  family  agencies  and  the  Travelers 
Aid.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  were 
"war-related,"  more  than  half  of  them  families  from  which 
some  member  was  separated  under  war  conditions.  The  find- 
ings showed,  further,  that  the  great  majority  of  these  cases 
do  not  call  for  financial  assistance,  but  do  need  help  in  get- 
ting and  holding  jobs  after  years  of  no  work  with  speed-up 
pressure.  They  need  help  in  family  budgeting  when  pay  is 
suddenly  abnormally  high;  help  in  marital  situations  affected 
by  long  hours  of  work,  increased  pay  and  family  separations; 
help  in  behavior  difficulties  which  may  always  have  existed 
but  which  now  are  strained  to  the  point  where  the  individual 
cannot  carry  on. 

Although  reports  are  by  no  means  uniform,  this  shift  in 
essential  needs  is  borne  out,  for  example,  by  a  41  percent  in- 
crease in  case  loads  experienced  in  Akron's  family  and  chil- 
dren's agencies.  ...  By  an  increase  in  May  and  June  in  Buf- 
falo—due in  part  to  the  withdrawal  of  public  welfare  super- 
vision from  newly  employed  relief  clients  ...  By  a  15  percent 
increase  in  Racine,  Wis.,  much  of  it  due  to  marital  conflicts 
and  medical  needs  developing  among  marginal  workers. 
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Often  the  need  is  for  more  precise  service  than  that  rep- 
resented by  the  gamut  of  difficulties  which  so  long  have  de- 
fied case  work  classification.  Thus  Madison,  Wis.,  Albany, 
Detroit,  Little  Rock,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  other  cities  re- 
port heavily  increased  demands  upon  their  legal  aid  services. 

Applications  from  soldiers  who  want  to  send  allotments  to 
their  families,  dependency  claims  before  draft  boards,  wage 
claims,  rental  difficulties,  assistance  in  securing  birth  certifi- 
cates— all  these  are  clues  to  practical  and  understandable 
needs — almost  all  of  them  war-created — which  call  for  the 
adaptation  of  existing  skills  to  meet  new  and  concrete  situa- 
tions. 

Thus  the  family  agencies  of  Charlotte,  Chattanooga,  and 
New  Orleans,  in  cooperation  with  police  authorities,  are  in- 
terviewing women  and  girls  arrested  on  vice  charges.  In 
Chattanooga,  75  percent  of  those  interviewed  were  found  to 
be  under  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Famiiy  agencies  in  St.  Paul  and  Wichita  are  especially 
equipped  to  deal  with  debt  adjustments  and  the  prevention 
of  garnishments. 

Cleveland  early  established  leadership  in  investigating  de- 
pendency claims  for  its  selective  service  boards — a  service  now 
rendered  by  public  welfare  departments  or  private  agencies  in 
many  communities  throughout  the  country. 

The  United  States  is  again  on  the  move — but  the  people 
who  are  moving  present  a  different  picture  from  the  im- 
poverished migrants  of  the  depression  Thirties.  Now  it  is 
wives  following  their  soldier  husbands;  men  seeking — and 
able  to  find — employment ;  soldiers  and  sailors  on  furlough. 
These  may  need  small  loans  or  temporary  housing  to  bridge 
an  emergency,  but  more  often  just  sound  advice  or  full  in- 
formation. Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  trained  sixty  volunteers 
who  are  serving  in  the  information  booths  of  its  Travelers 
Aid.  By  organizing  "newcomer"  services,  with  special  in- 
formation centers,  Dayton  and  Detroit  have  given  a  happy 
name  to  the  wartime  transient  and  provided  a  service  in 
which  the  Travelers  Aid,  family  welfare  societies,  and  other 
agencies  are  cooperating. 

UNTIL  FAIRLY  RECENTLY  THE  LARGE  SCALE  EMPLOYMENT 
of  mothers  with  children  in  war  industries  has  been  an  im- 
pending rather  than  an  actual  fact.  [See  Survey  Jllidmonth- 
ly,  July,  1942.]  But  communities  have  been  well  warned 
not  only  through  the  early  broadcasting  of  plans  by  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  but  by  their  firsthand  knowledge. 

Studies  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Detroit, 
now  of  long  standing,  and  in  many  other  communities,  have 
resulted  in  sound  plans  and  the  extension  of  day  care  facilities. 

A  joint  committee  in  Columbus,  with  representatives  not 
only  of  the  social  agencies  equipped  to  give  service,  but  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  CIO,  and  plant  personnel 
managers,  is  indicative  of  the  broad  community  approach  es- 
sential to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Consultation  service 
by  skilled  caseworkers  to  mothers  contemplating  employment 
is  a  sound  and  essential  part  of  plans  in  operation  in  many 
communities. 

Health  and  Health  Services 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE  BY  PHYSICIANS  AND  NURSES  CON- 
stitutes  the  backbone  of  all  programs  of  the  all-important 
health  agencies — hospitals,  clinics,  visiting  nurse  associa- 
tions, and  other  more  specialized  units.  Ironically  enough, 
the  fact  that  more  people  are  now  able  to  pay  for  such  serv- 
ices by  virtue  of  wartime  employment  (the  widespread 


establishment  of  hospital  insurance  plans  also  enters  in) 
has  brought  many  of  these  private  agencies  to  a  point  where 
they  cannot  meet  the  demands  with  available  equipment  and 
personnel. 

Thus  in  San  Francisco,  the  occupancy  of  free  beds  in  public 
hospitals  has  gone  down  while  the  pay  capacity  of  the  private 
hospitals  is  being  stretched  to  its  limits. 

With  $2,500,000  cash  in  hand  from  a  recent  hospital  capital 
fund  drive,  Dayton  cannot  get  right  of  way  on  building  pri- 
orities and  has  patients  lining  the  hallways  and  hospital  rooms 
formerly  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Community  Chest  has  doubled 
its  appropriation  to  hospital  and  health  agencies  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  facilities  are  still  inadequate. 

In  addition  to  having  an  overcrowded  maternity  depart- 
ment, Middletown,  Conn.,  finds  many  more  people  coming  for 
non-emergency  operations — hernia,  tonsils,  etc. — formerly  put 
off  because  of  inability  to  pay. 

Wichita  is  finding  it  difficult  to  handle  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  obstetrical  cases  of  soldiers'  wives  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  children  with  physical  defects  who  have  come 
from  sections  with  less  adequate  facilities. 

Logically  enough,  out-patient  departments  and  clinics  (ex- 
cept for  venereal  disease  and  certain  other  specialized  needs) 
show  the  reverse  trend  in  certain  cities.  People  who  previ- 
ously could  not  pay  a  physician  of  their  own  now  turn  to  one. 
Clinic  attendance  in  San  Francisco  is  down ;  it  has  decreased 
41  percent  in  Baltimore;  and  28  percent  in  the  public  hos- 
pitals of  Toledo. 

While  the  service  of  hospitals  and  clinics  represents  an 
over-all  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  a  community, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  health  agencies  are  focusing 
on  particular  war-created  problems. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  Tuberculosis  Association  and  the 
State  and  County  Boards  of  Health  have  a  joint  program  for 
the  follow-up  of  rejected  draftees.  Similar  programs  are  in 
operating  at  many  other  points.  .  .  .  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  con- 
cerning itselt  witn  a  rising  county  Tb  rate,  due  perhaps  to  the 
influx  of  workers  from  southern  states.  ...  In  Little  Rock 
the  Tuberculosis  Association  is  rapidly  extending  tests  to  its 
new  industrial  workers.  .  .  .  Dayton  is  expanding  sanatoria 
and  other  Tb  services. 

Public  health  nursing  associations  in  Wichita,  Madison, 
and  elsewhere  are  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  immunization 
as  a  shield  against  the  ever-present  danger  of  communicable 
disease.  ...  In  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  sponsoring  a  door-to-door  campaign  urging  the  im- 
munization of  children  for  diphtheria.  ...  Of  a  somewhat 
different  nature  is  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  plan,  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  plant  managers,  nurses  and  physicians.  There 
a  free  dispensary,  using  volunteer  services,  offers  preemploy- 
ment  medical  examinations  and  follow-up  treatment  to  the 
new  war  workers. 

The  federal  government  has  supplied  funds  and  the  spur 
of  leadership;  but  no  mean  share  of  the  task  of  venereal 
disease  control  falls  squarely  on  local  and  state  public 
health  departments  and  on  established  voluntary  services. 
Indeed,  effective  action  often  requires  even  wider  com- 
munity backing.  Thus  it  was  through  the  cooperative  ac- 
tion elicited  by  its  Council  of  Social  Agencies  that  one 
city  finally  closed  fifteen  "window  tapping"  houses  of  pros- 
titution. 

Similar  Council  backing  helped  Corpus  Christi  close  its  "red 
light  district";  obtained  the  set-up  of  an  official  "Extra  Can- 
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tonment  VD  Control  Area"  in  Little  Rock;  secured  the  use 
of  abandoned  CCC  camps  as  compulsory  treatment  centers 
for  women  and  girls  in  Jacksonville;  and  now  is  aiding  In- 
dianapolis, Portland,  Me.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  other  cities 
to  shape  and  carry  out  similar  plans. 

Venereal  disease  control  also  requires  adequate  diagnostic 
and  treatment  service  for  people  who  have  contracted  the  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  Omaha's  clinic  has  more  than  doubled  its  work  in 
the  past  year.  .  .  .  Pittsfield  and  many  other  cities  report  that 
the  reversal  of  a  declining  trend  in  their  venereal  disease  rate 
is  bringing  added  demands  for  treatment  service  that  must 
now  be  met. 

Of  more  than  minor  interest  is  the  increasing  attention 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  people  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  inexhaustible  demands  of  the  war  production 
machine  for  more  and  yet  more  labor. 

In  Cleveland  the  Association  of  Crippled  and  Disabled 
and  other  agencies  are  redoubling  their  efforts  to  train  their 
clients  for  industrial  employment. 

The  Des  Moines  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  is  giv- 
ing special  defense  instruction.  ...  In  Wichita  a  special  speech 
defect  clinic  reports  that  59  percent  of  its  new  cases  are  from 
families  in  its  plane  factories  and  other  new  war  industries. 

In  Buffalo  a  medical  reexamination  and  follow-up  treat- 
ment of  many  public  welfare  clients  afflicted  with  physical 
disabilities  has  paved  the  way  for  the  employment  of  many 
hitherto  considered  out  of  the  labor  market. 


Off  Duty  Recreation 

FOR   MORE  THAN   A  YEAR,    PUBLIC   ATTENTION    HAS    BEEN 

focused  on  the  emergent  need  for  recreation  among  soldiers 
and  sailors,  being  met  in  substantial  part  by  the  United 
Service  Organizations  and  by  locally  financed  service  men's 
clubs  or  centers.  But  the  following  comment  from  San 
Antonio  gives  the  clue  to  the  part  more  informal  provisions 
can  play  outside  the  congregate  programs:  "Coming  from 
civil  life  most  of  the  young  soldiers  instinctively  reach  for 
less  formalized  entertainment  of  the  home  type.  Com- 
munity houses,  Casa  Regina,  YM  and  YW  find  the  boys 
dropping  in  at  all  hours.  Dating  soldiers  and  girls  present 
problems." 

In  Raleigh,  they  have  pooled  all  public  and  private  recrea- 
tion resources  to  meet  the  peak  Saturday  and  Sunday  load.  .  . . 
Costs  to  service  men  have  been  reduced  by  the  YM  in  Colum- 
bus and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Special  programs  for  colored  troops 
quartered  in  the  area  have  been  set  up  in  Elmira  by  a  neigh- 
borhood house  and  the  YW.  Settlements,  schools  and  private 
homes  have  entered  the  lists. 

A    KINDRED    STORY    CAN    BE    TOLD    IN    DEFENSE    CENTERS 

where  both  the  resources  and  the  resourcefulness  of  existing 
agencies  have  been  tooled-up  no  less  than  the  plants,  and 
new  services  have  been  set  going  with  more  precise  war 
directives. 

Thus  the  YW  in  Wichita  follows  industrial  operations 
"around  the  clock".  .  .  .  One  agency  in  Elmira  has  a  twenty- 
two  hour  schedule.  .  .  .  Elsewhere  social  work  falls  into  odd 
shifts  of  from  midnight  to  3  A.M.,  "early  bird"  classes,  the 
"owl  watch"  in  scores  of  instances,  including  a  1  A.  M.  to  4 
A.M.  program  for  airfield  employes  in  Dayton.  In  other  ways, 
changed  "timing"  by  recreation  agencies  is  doing  its  part  in 
solving  the  problem  of  parents  in  war  production  districts. 
Public  playground  hours  are  lengthened  to  correspond  more 
nearly  with  the  working  day,  and  settlement  house  programs 
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are  being  designed  especially  for  twelve  to  sixteen  year  old 
children  whose  parents  are  working. 

In  similar  spirit,  the  Boston  YM  has  undertaken  a  new 
physical  fitness  program  designed  to  prepare  boys  for  selec- 
tive service.  .  .  .  The  Baltimore  YW  is  conducting  a  special 
program  for  the  wives  of  war  industrial  workers.  .  .  .  The 
Hartford  YW  recently  inaugurated  a  special  entertainment 
feature  for  women  in  its  trailer  camps.  .  .  .  The  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  YW  has  special  classes  for  girls  who  are  training  for 
war  work.  .  .  .  The  Girl  Scouts  of  Wichita  have  a  "Wishing 
and  Waiting  Troop,"  where  girls  from  incoming  war  worker 
families  meet  until  they  can  be  established  in  new  troops  or 
absorbed  in  old  ones.  .  .  .  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Jacksonville  also 
make  special  plans  to  welcome  and  serve  new  arrivals. 

Surprisingly,  perhaps,  but  altogether  understandably,  several 
cities  report  their  summer  camps  have  proved  a  practical 
boon  under  a  war  economy.  Tires  and  gas  rationing  curtail 
normal  family  outings  and  turn  parents  towards  this  collective 
recourse.  More  people  now  are  able  to  pay  for  camping  use. 
Day  camps  which  provide  supervised  recreation  for  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  employed  in  war  industry  are  proving  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Delaware  County, 
Pa.  Baltimore  finds  that  "the  agencies  operating  camps  are 
changing  their  emphasis  from  the  luxurious  type  with  all 
comforts  provided,  to  that  which  taxes  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  the  camper  and  makes  him  more  self-reliant." 

Of  final  interest  is  the  way  in  which  the  normal  contacts  of 
the  settlements  are  being  put  to  use.  Organized  advice  and 
consultation  on  such  a  range  of  questions  as  home  adjustment 
for  the  care  of  children,  dietary  planning,  citizenship  prob- 
lems, government  forms,  employment,  marriage  problems, 
draft  questionnaires,  and  personal  issues  raised  by  military  in- 
duction turn  to  practical  account  their  strategic  neighborhood 
position. 

Over  and  Above  All 

LET   NO   ONE   THINK   THAT   THE    CONVERSION    TO   A    WAR- 

time  program  of  our  complicated  network  of  welfare, 
health,  and  recreation  services  is  coming  easily.  Just  as  the 
industrialists  are  faced  with  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor, 
with  priorities  on  materials,  with  changes  that  today  scrap 
the  plans  that  were  made  yesterday,  just  so  social  agency 
executives  must  gear  their  work  to  the  new  and  changing 
situations.  For  example,  with  family  separations  increasing 
the  demand  for  foster  care  of  children,  suitable  homes  are 
growing  scarce.  City  after  city  report  a  high  turnover  in 
public  welfare  staffs;  report  difficulties  in  securing  trained 
case  workers;  report  doctors  and  nurses  joining  the  armed 
services  in  such  numbers  as  to  leave  vital  local  services 
undermanned.  Gasoline  and  tires,  inflexible  budgets,  and 
whole  battalions  of  difficulties  must  be  surmounted  by  so- 
cial work  no  less  than  by  factory  management. 

But  a  bird's-eye  view  of  urban  America  leaves  no  doubt 
that  what  needs  to  be  done  will  be  done.  Over  and  above 
all,  there  is  convincing  evidence  of  an  imaginative  "out- 
reach" to  serve  people  who  have  never  before  needed  the 
technical  assistance  of  social  agencies;  to  "true  up"  tradi- 
tional practices  with  the  fast  moving  lines  of  community 
needs;  to  operate,  not  in  segregated  compartments,  but 
with  coordination  and  focus.  Social  workers  and  laymen 
alike  engage  in  new  team  plays  with  industrialists,  personnel 
men,  labor  leaders,  and  responsible  public  officials. 

In  short,  there  is  willingness,  eagerness,  to  put  to  work 
here  and  now  in  wartime  the  practical  community  organi- 
zation knowledge  and  skill  so  slowly  but  steadily  built  up 
during  the  past  quarter  century.  And  to  forage  along  new 
wartime  horizons. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THAT  the  War  Manpower  Commission  has  failed  to  do  the  job  assigned  it 
because  it  has  never  entirely  understood  just  what  that  job  means,  is 
charged  by  the  House  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense  Migra- 
tion in  a  devastating  thirty-eight  page  report  on  the  commission.  Part  of  the 
commission's  failure,  the  committee  maintains,  has  been  due  to  lack  of  necessary 
appropriations  and  part  to  the  mistaken  impression  given  it  at  the  time  it  was 
appointed.  However,  the  committee  does  not  feel  that  these  two  excuses  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  "mess"  the  commission  has  made  and  is  making 
of  the  labor  supply  problem.  Moreover,  it  believes  that  its  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission is  confirmed  by  rumors  that  the  commission  is  about  to  ask  for  compulsory 
powers.  Says  the  report: 

"To  this  committee  one  of  the  most  damaging  features  of  the  present  trend  in 
manpower  mobilization  is  the  increasing  demand  for  compulsory  powers.  This 
seems  to  reflect  a  basic  failure  to  understand  the  job.  Compulsion  should  not  be 
used  except  as  a  last  resort.  Its  employment  at  an  early  date  will  certainly  com- 
plicate rather  than  simplify  the  present  shortcomings  of  the  existing  agencies." 


The  proposed  registration  of  women 
the  committee  regards  as  preposterous. 
It  points  out  that  the  records  of  the 
registration  of  men  be'.ow  twenty  and 
over  forty-four  have  never  yet  been  tabu- 
lated nor  used  in  any  manner.  To  add 
another  forty-odd  million  names  to  the 
files  would,  it  intimates,  be  entirely  in 
line  with  the  present  manpower  policy, 
but  hardly  of  any  benefit  in  the  war  ef- 
fort. The  committee  remarks  in  this 
connection : 

"Emphasis  should  shift  from  piling  up 
unused  records  and  issuing  directives  to 
a  close  integration  of  production  plan- 
ning with  manpower  mobilization,  by 
building  up  adequate  statements  of  labor 
requirements  for  fulfilling  present  and 
future  contracts." 

Directives,  incidentally,  are  exceedingly 
unpopular  with  the  committee.  Of  them 
it  says: 

"We  find  this  commission  issuing  di- 
rectives to  a  number  of  agencies  with  no 
assurance  that  these  agencies  can  under- 
take immediate  fulfilment  of  these  re- 
quests or  are  prepared  to  honor  them  as 
demands.  Experience  with  directives  to 
date  is  not  reassuring  as  to  their  execu- 
tion." 

The  committee  finds  discouraging  evi- 
dence that  the  commission  has  concerned 
itself  largely  with  training  or  labor  sup- 
ply. The  problem  of  labor  demand  seems 
to  have  been  ignored.  That,  the  commit- 
tee feels,  is  the  fundamental  explanation 
of  the  commission's  failure  to  function 
effectively.  The  report  points  out  that 
the  committee's  own  investigations 
showed  the  impossibility  of  divorcing  the 
problem  of  manpower  from  the  over-all 
problem  of  maximum  utilization  of  all 
our  material  resources.  Its  recommenda- 
tions deal  with  four  general  needs: 

I.  Procurement  policy  and  improved  labor 
utilization. 

II.  Strengthening    of    existing    agencies 


dealing  with  labor  supply  and  addition  of 
new  functions  designed  to  rationalize  the 
use  of  existing  skills. 

III.  Occupational  deferment  within  the 
selective  service  system. 

IV.  Supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
expansion  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  Farm  Placement  Service. 

In  connection  with  Number  II  the  re- 
port points  out  that  the  only  agency  at 
present  equipped  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram rationing  the  supply  of  labor  is  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Unfortun- 
ately in  the  minds  of  the  public  gener- 
ally, the  U.S.E.S.  has  been  associated, 
chiefly  with  relief  so  that  there  has  been 
a  reluctance  to  recognize  it  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  labor  supply  machinery.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  the  report  urges 
"the  elimination  of  personnel  which  car- 
ries over  the  habits  of  thought  believed 
justified  under  conditions  of  labor  sur- 
pluses" and  the  provision  of  funds  "to 
invigorate  the  Employment  Service  with 
new  personnel  where  required."  Detailed 
suggestions  are  made  for  tying  up  the 
labor  supply  functions  of  the  service  with 
the  Operations  Division  of  the  Man- 
power Commission  and  Labor  Produc- 
tion Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 


CHANCES  THAT  THERE  WILL  BE  MANY 
early  payments  under  the  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  Allowances  and  Allotment 
Act  are  slight.  Both  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  contended  from  the 
first  that  November  first  was  the  very 
closest  possible  date  upon  which  they 
could  begin  making  payments.  Changing 
the  Act  in  no  way  increases  their  ability 
to  speed  up  matters. 

Both  departments,  incidentally,  regard 
the  matter  entirely  as  a  check-writing 
job.  They  decline  to  recognize  the  exist- 


ence of  any  welfare  features  and  have, 
in  fact,  refused  the  help  offered  by  sev- 
eral agencies  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
not  a  welfare  job. 

In  discussion  on  the  floor  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  passage  of  the  Rankin 
amendment,  permitting  but  not  requiring 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  make 
immediate  payments,  would  not  especially 
alter  the  present  situation.  Advocates  of 
the  amendment,  however,  felt  that  its 
passage  might  be  useful  in  cases  of  urgent 
need. 


IN    A    LETTER    TO    CHAIRMAN    GEORGE    OF 

the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Pres- 
ident on  August  25  requested  that  Con- 
gress give  immediate  attention  to  the 
problem  of  safeguarding  children  in  war- 
time. He  asked  for  an  expanded  federal 
child  assistance  program.  "In  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  resources  of  the  nation 
for  war,  the  special  needs  of  mothers  and 
children  arising  from  war  conditions 
must  not  be  overlooked,"  he  said.  The 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  George,  calls 
for  an  amendment  to  Title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  authorizes  addi- 
tional appropriations  under  that  title  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  a  six  months 
period  thereafter. 

The  President's  letter  explained  that 
the  bill  maintained  the  normal  procedure 
of  allowing  funds  to  states  provided  by 
Title  X.  However,  all  the  additional 
sums  authorized  for  maternal  and  child 
health  services  and  services  for  crippled 
children  are  to  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of 
the  financial  need  of  each  state  for  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  its  own  state 
plan. 

He  estimated  that  around  $7,500,000 
would  be  needed  for  these  expanded  serv- 
ices in  the  coming  year. 

+      +      > 

ONE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PET  PROJECTS, 
the  salvaging  of  the  200,000  youths  re- 
jected for  military  service  on  minor  phy- 
sical causes  (bad  teeth,  eyes,  and  the 
like)  has  been  abandoned  after  brief 
tests  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Selective  Service  officials  say  that  the 
program  was  dropped  because  the  army 
has  lowered  its  physical  standards  and 
because  hospital  space  and  doctor's  time 
has  become  too  valuable. 

The  program  would  have  rehabili- 
tated about  one  fifth  of  the  million  youths 
rejected  for  military  service  by  local 
draft  boards  before  December  7.  The 
President  and  public  health  officials  were 
deeply  interested  but  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Administration,  to  whom  the  job  was 
given,  never  was  very  enthusiastic. 
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Mercy  Denied 

JAPAN'S  refusal  late  last  month  to  grant  safe  conduct 
to  the  Swedish  merchant  ship,  Kanangoora,  holds  up  in- 
definitely in  San  Francisco  harbor  food,  clothing  and 
medical  supplies  destined  for  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  Far  East.  Also  in  the  cargo  are  $40,000  worth  of 
goods  for  the  work  of  the  War  Prisoner's  Aid  of  the 
YMCA.  [See  page  233.]  The  ship  was  chartered  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  which  has  been  negotiating  since 
last  December  through  the  Swiss  government  and  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  for  the  delivery  of 
packages  to  our  nationals  in  enemy  territory.  The  Japanese 
government's  proposal  that  the  packages  be  transported  on 
exchange  ships  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  thence 
transshipped  via  Japanese  ships,  has  been  declared  inade- 
quate by  the  Red  Cross  because  of  lack  of  available  cargo 
space  and  delay  in  transshipment.  The  Red  Cross's  state- 
ment is  based  on  the  experience  it  has  already  had  in  ship- 
ping goods  by  this  method. 

Labor  Scholarships 

WORKERS'  education  has  found  still  another  and  dis- 
tinguished sponsor.  Last  month  Yale  University  an- 
nounced the  award  of  ten  scholarships  to  labor  leaders  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  for  study  during  the  next 
spring  term  in  the  division  of  general  studies  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

The  plan  was  conceived  by  E.  Wight  Bakke,  professor 
of  economics,  an  authority  on  labor  problems.  Under  his 
supervision  these  special  students  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  bore  into  labor  legislation,  labor  law,  the  economics  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  structure  of  the  American  econo- 
my. They  may  also  participate  in  a  common  research  proj- 
ect on  the  origin  and  development  of  trade  unions. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards  were  chosen  from  thirty- 
eight  men  recommended  by  CIO  and  AFL  unions,  thirty- 
one  from  the  CIO  and  seven  from  the  AFL.  Though  all 
the  major  unions  had  been  asked  to  recommend  prospects, 
the  greatest  response  came  from  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America  (CIO)  and  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union  (AFL).  The  ten  winners  are  all 
men  who  hold  positions  of  responsibility  in  their  union 
locals  as  well  as  in  their  communities. 

Democracy  and  Thought 

A  HUNDRED  of  the  nation's  foremost  scientists,  phi- 
-^V  losophers,  theologians,  artists  and  writers  gathered  at 
Columbia  University  last  month  for  the  third  annual  con- 
ference on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion  in  their  Rela- 
tion to  the  Democratic  Way  of  Life.  This  body  was  formed 
three  years  ago  as  a  response  to  the  threat  of  the  totalitari- 
ans,  who  "have  derived  much  of  their  strength  from  the 
artificial  semblance  of  coherence  which  they  have  given  to 
their  thought,"  but  under  whom  "science,  art  and  religion 
cannot  flourish."  The  conference  essentially  represents  one 
democratic  effort  to  clarify  "some  of  the  basic  intellectual 
issues  of  our  times."  This  was  its  first  meeting  since  our 


own  nation  became  involved  in  the  war.  William  F.  Al- 
bright, Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Lyman  Bryson,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Louis  Finkelstein,  Alain  Locke,  and  Harry  A.  Overstreet 
were  among  those  who  saw  their  task  changed  only  in  its 
increasing  urgency.  They  attacked  problems  of  human 
values,  the  impact  of  ideas  on  human  affairs,  problems  of 
education  and  public  administration  in  a  democracy.  The 
New  York  Times  commented:  "Let  us  be  grateful  that  in 
this  trying  hour  American  intellectual  leaders  are  aware  of 
their  social  responsibilities,  and  are  striving  to  discover  the 
fundamental  truths  that  will  help  mankind."  Which  is  to 
say  that  it  is  healthy  for  Americans  to  realize  that  democ- 
racy must  be  thought  about  with  as  much  energy  as  it  must 
be  fought  for. 

Battles  at  Home 

AS  the  war  for  freedom  spreads  to  all  corners  of  the 
globe,  battles  for  "liberty  and  justice  for  all"  continue 
to  take  place  within  our  own  borders.  No  bloody  skirmishes 
are  these,  but  their  loss  or  gain  has  definite  pertinence  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  democratic  ideal.  Their  outcome  may  even 
exhibit  to  the  rest  of  the  world  how  deeply  the  "Four 
Freedoms"  spring  from  the  depths  of  national  conviction. 

Last  month,  discrimination  was  being  fought  on  two 
home  fronts — freedom  of  movement,  and  the  right  to  work 
and  participate  in  the  war  effort. 

Stripped  to  its  bones,  a  New  Jersey  case  hung  on  whether 
a  man's  debts  can  reduce  him  to  a  status  perilously  close  to 
peonage.  David  Williams,  today  a  war-worker  in  a  Linden, 
N.  J.,  cement  factory  but  yesterday  a  sharecropper,  faced 
extradition  to  South  Carolina  for  violating  a  verbal  con- 
tract. Accused  of  failing  to  complete  the  farming  of  a  cot- 
ton crop  for  which  he  had  received  payment  in  advance,  he 
had  been  arrested  on  August  14  and  thrown  into  jail.  Four 
months  before  he  had  moved  to  New  Jersey  with  his  wife 
and  six  children  in  an  attempt  to  find  work  which  would 
assure  him  a  livelihood.  Under  sharecropping  he  had  been 
unable  to  keep  out  of  debt  for  twelve  years.  Four  Linden 
attorneys  volunteered  their  services  to  prevent  the  extradi- 
tion warrant,  signed  by  the  governor,  from  being  executed. 
At  this  writing,  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  stay 
from  the  Common  Pleas  Court  to  enable  their  client  to  an- 
swer the  complaint. 

Another  case  involving  freedom  of  movement  carries  us 
to  the  West.  A  preliminary  skirmish  was  lost  in  Milwaukee 
where  a  United  States  District  Court  denied  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  Lincoln  Shichi  Kanai,  an  American-born 
citizen  of  Japanese  descent,  charged  with  violating  General 
DeWitt's  proclamation  prohibiting  all  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  from  leaving  the  military  zones  on  the  West  Coast. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  had  supported  the  pe- 
tition on  the  ground  that  the  classification  of  American  citi- 
zens with  enemy  aliens  was  discriminatory.  Undaunted  by 
this  setback,  the  ACLU  announced  that  it  would  make  a 
second  defense  of  Mr.  Kanai  in  San  Francisco  where  he  is 
being  remanded  for  trial. 

In  another  test  case  in  Modoc  County,  Calif.,  the  ACLU 
is  attacking  the  legality  of  interning  American  citizens  on 
the  sole  ground  of  national  origin.  In  arguing  for  an  Amer- 
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ican-born  citizen's  right  to  be  released  from  a  relocation 
center,  it  maintains  that  the  power  to  exclude  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  from  military  areas  "certainly  doesn't 
contain  in  it  the  power  to  detain  after  exclusion.  .  .  . 
There  never  has  been  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upholding  the  right  of  a  military  com- 
mander to  hold  a  citizen  .  .  .  without  hearing." 

Out  in  San  Francisco  a  comprehensive  report  has  been 
issued  by  the  Bay  Area  Council  Against  Discrimination, 
charging  industries,  trade  unions,  government  agencies,  and 
national  war  work  organizations  with  violation  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Executive  Order  against  racial  and  other  types  of 
discrimination  in  war  work.  The  council,  which  was  formed 
four  months  ago  to  back  the  Presidential  order,  contains 
representatives  of  labor,  racial,  religious,  and  employer 
groups.  Its  report  particularly  condemns  the  practice  of 
some  unions  in  contravention  to  national  trade  union  poli- 
cies and,  as  an  example,  cites  the  refusal  of  Lodge  68  of  the 
AFL  Machinist  Union  to  admit  Negro  workers  to  mem- 
bership. 

It  reports  that  certain  West  Coast  industries,  when  con- 
fronted with  kindred  charges,  had  "in  the  majority  of 
cases  .  .  .  altered  practices  which  have  offended"  the  Execu- 
tive Order.  Government  and  war  work  agencies  impli- 
cated in  complaints  being  investigated  by  the  council  are: 
"various  branches  of  the  War  Department,"  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  federal 
housing  projects,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  United  Serv- 
ice Organizations,  and  the  local  defense  council. 

Gifted  Interpreter 

EAGER,  talented,  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  has  left  a 
living  imprint  on  American  social  interpretation.  After 
graduation  from  Harvard,  his  early  training  was  at  the 
hands  of  that  past  master  in  journalism,  John  P.  Gavit  who 
must  have  remarked  even  then  his  "nose  for  news."  This 
manifested  itself  in  rare  sensitiveness  not  only  to  what  was 
afoot  but  to  the  human  implications  of  every  development 
that  he  handled  as  one  of  the  younger  editors  of  Survey 
Associates  in  the  years  of  our  founding. 

At  his  death  at  sixty-two  on  August  30,  following  an 
operation  at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  he  had 
rounded  out  twenty  years  with  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
fifteen  of  them  as  director  of  its  division  of  publications 

When  in  the  early  90's  his  father,  Graham  Taylor, 
founded  Chicago  Commons,  a  "mile  as  the  crow  flies"  across 
the  tenement  districts  from  Hull-House,  he  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  did  more  than  join  the  ranks  of  the  great  settlement 
pioneers.  Theirs  was  a  settlement  family  in  a  precise  sense, 
and  their  four  children  grew  to  maturity  in  the  Grand 
Avenue  neighborhood.  Graham  Romeyn  is  survived  by  two 
sisters,  Lea  Demarest  Taylor,  their  father's  successor  as 
head  of  The  Commons,  and  Katharine  Taylor,  director  of 
The  Shady  Hill  School,  Cambridge.  His  own  marriage  in 
1918  was  with  Florence  Taylor  of  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  for 
many  years  a  creative  force  in  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  of  which  he  himself  had  been  executive 
secretary  in  its  early  days. 

Mr.  Taylor's  first  large  scale  assignment  as  a  social  in- 
vestigator was  an  appointment  by  Governor  Frank  O.  Low- 
den  of  Illinois  who,  following  the  riots  of  1919,  set  up  the 
Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Relations.  He  and  Charles 
S.  Johnson,  now  of  the  faculty  of  Fisk  University,  were  its 
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joint  secretaries,  and  their  report  stands  as  one  of  the  rank- 
ing documents  in  this  field. 

Two  years  before,  in  the  midst  of  the  First  World  War, 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff,  headed  by  Dr.  Edward 
T.  Devine,  sent  out  in  1916  to  assist  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia  to  bring  succor  to  Austrian  and  German 
captive  civilians  in  the  villages  in  the  south.  He  was 
later  detailed  to  the  office  of  the  American  Consul  General 
in  Moscow,  on  duty  there  during  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
Still  later  he  made  a  second  trip,  this  time  for  the  National 
Information  Bureau,  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  famine  that 
was  scotching  Soviet  Russia.  Thereafter,  in  1922,  he  joined 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  at  first  as  executive  director  of 
its  joint  committee  on  methods  of  preventing  juvenile 
delinquency. 

It  was  after  his  early  newspaper  experience  that  Mr. 
Taylor  became  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Commons,  which 
Mr.  Gavit  had  founded  in  his  settlement  days.  In  1905, 
this  was  merged  with  Charities;  "GRT"  became  western 
representative  of  the  combined  publication,  and  then  joined 
our  headquarter's  staff  under  the  new  name:  The  Survey. 
There  was  many  a  page  shot  through  with  those  revealing 
gifts  of  his.  His  most  considerable  contributions  were  his 
firsthand  appraisals  of  the  work-a-day  communities  that  had 
sprung  up  on  the  rim  of  American  urban  centers— from 
the  pioneer  Pullman  in  the  Chicago  area  to  kindred  develop- 
ments in  the  New  South,  where  he  was  a  major  participant 
in  our  survey  of  Birmingham.  His  own  nationwide  series 
took  shape  in  a  ground-breaking  and  colorful  volume: 
"Satellite  Cities:  A  Study  of  Industrial  Suburbs,  1915." 

Graham  R.  Taylor  never  relapsed  into  a  desk  man. 
Throughout  the  years,  he  was  active,  for  example,  in  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Common  Council  for 
American  Unity,  and  the  National  Urban  League.  As  a 
public  service  in  the  present  crisis  he  had  brought  both  his 
keen  mind  and  sense  of  justice  to  bear  as  a  member  of  an 
enemy-alien  hearing  board.  Always  his  was  a  genius  for 
human  relationships.  He  inveterately  gave  to  others  of  his 
intuition,  his  experience  and  his  counsel. 
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The  Social  Front 


War  and  Welfare 


THIRST  state  to  make  "emergency  war 
•*•  aid"  a  mandatory  responsibility  of  lo- 
cal public  welfare  departments  is  New 
York,  where  a  law  passed  in  the  last 
legislative  session  orders  each  public  wel- 
fare director  to  submit  a  definite  plan 
of  operation  for  emergency  welfare  serv- 
ices to  the  local  defense  council  and  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare.  The  local 
welfare  departments  are  required  to  fur- 
nish aid — including  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, first  aid,  moving  facilities,  cash — to 
persons  made  homeless1  by  war-caused 
disaster.  They  must  also  establish  reg- 
istration and  information  centers  provid- 
ing referral  services  for  directing  per- 
sons to  sources  of  other  types  of  care. 
The  state  is  to  reimburse  the  localities 
for  40  percent  of  expenditures,  but  the 
localities  must  bear  the  administrative 
costs.  In  line  with  these  mandatory  plans, 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  agreed  to 
send  occupants  of  its  projected  "rest 
centers"  to  the  local  welfare  centers  for 
information  or  services. 

For  Merchant  Seamen —  The  men  who 

risk  their  lives  to  deliver  the  goods  are 
no  longer  the  forgotten  men  of  the  war 
welfare  services,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  concerned.  Last 
month  the  ARC  began  a  policy  of  offer- 
ing the  same  services  customarily  ex- 
tended to  the  armed  forces  to  members 
of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine.  The 
seamen  and  their  families  are  now  eligi- 
ble for  the  communication  and  informa- 
tion, reporting  and  referral  services  dur- 
ing periods  when  they  are  under  contract 
for  a  specified  cruise.  Until  this  policy 
was  announced  the  ARC's  services  to 
seamen  were  limited  to  the  furnishing  of 
food,  clothing,  and  emergency  care  to 
the  survivors  of  torpedoed  ships.  More 
than  2,500  survivors  have  been  aided 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

FWAA  and  ARC— Among  the  mul- 
tiplying national  agreements  concerning 
who  is  to  render  what  welfare  service 
is  the  Joint  Policy  Statement  recently 
worked  out  by  the  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America  and  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  statement  is  intended 
as  a  guide  for  ARC  chapters  and  FWAA 
member  agencies  for  local  agreements 
based  on  "varying  community  conditions 
and  the  case  work  equipment  and  re- 
sources of  the  agencies  involved."  It 
leaves  three  special  services  as  the  ex- 
clusive responsibility  of  the  Red  Cross: 


the  communication  and  information  serv- 
ice, providing  a  liaison  between  the  serv- 
ice man  and  his  family;  the  reporting 
service,  providing  social  histories  and  re- 
ports on  home  conditions  requested  by 
the  army  and  navy;  the  claims  service, 
providing  assistance  to  service  men  and 
their  dependents  in  presenting  claims 
for  government  benefits.  In  regard  to 
family  casework,  the  statement  leaves 
the  responsibility  "for  the  disposition  of 
the  request"  to  the  agency  to  which  it 
is  made,  decision  to  be  based  upon 
whether  "the  needs  of  the  family  situa- 
tion extend  beyond  the  service-connected 
problem"  or  whether  "the  primary  need 
arises  from  the  military  service."  Re- 
ferrals should  be  made  only  after  con- 
sultation between  the  two  agencies  and 
discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tive service,  it  says. 

The  USO — At  the  request  of  the  New 
York  State  War  Ballot  Commission,  the 
United  Service  Organizations  are  dis- 
seminating information  in  regard  to  ab- 
sentee voting  to  the  men  and  women  of 
New  York  State  now  in  the  armed 
forces.  The  information  will  be  made 
available  through  posters  placed  in  every 
USO  unit  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  hemisphere  bases,  as  well  as  through 
the  mobile  units  serving  men  on  outpost 
duty  in  this  country.  .  .  .  The  recent 
opening  of  the  USO  lounge  in  the  Union 
Terminal,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  brought  to 
fifty  the  number  of  USO  lounges  in  rail- 
way terminals  throughout  the  country. 

Unions  in  the  War —  Calling  for  an 
"offensive  on  the  welfare  front,"  the 
National  Social  Service  Division  of  the 
United  Office  and  Professional  Workers 
of  America,  CIO,  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment of  five  proposed  steps  for  "harness- 
ing the  nation's  existing  social  services 
to  wartime  needs."  The  statement  pro- 
posed: the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
War  Welfare  Board  to  coordinate  and 
direct  all  the  country's  vast  welfare 
services ;  the  formation  of  staff  victory 
committees;  the  provision  of  wider  union 
representation  in  the  policy  forming  and 
administration  of  welfare  services ;  in- 
creased legislative  activity;  improved  per- 
sonnel practices. 

In  an  effort  to  implement  the  program, 
the  New  York  City  local  of  the  Social 
Service  Employes  Union  has  established 
a  Welfare  Mobilization  Committee  to 


advise  agencies  and  social  workers  on 
ways  in  which  they  can  take  part  in  the 
war  effort.  In  an  open  letter  to  New 
York  social  workers  the  union  has  is- 
sued a  plea  for  better  coordination  on 
the  city's  welfare  front,  this  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  establishment  of  a  health 
and  welfare  committee  in  the  New  York 
City  War  Council  or  the  broadening  and 
strengthening  of  the  already  established 
wartime  coordinating  committee  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  the  local 
council  of  social  agencies.  In  the  same 
letter  the  union  backed  the  swelling  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munity Chest  in  the  city. 

Homes  for  Victory —  This  month 
marks  the  start  of  the  V  Home  Cam- 
paign, a  nationwide  canvass  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  American  homes 
are  participating  in  the  war  effort  and 
are  taking  the  necessary  air  raid  pre- 
cautions. Sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  the  campaign  will  be 
conducted  by  local  defense  officials,  who 
are  authorized  to  award  V  Home  certi- 
ficates to  those  homes  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative:  Does  your  home  follow  the 
instructions  of  its  air  raid  warden?  Does 
your  home  conserve  food,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, and  health?  Does  your  home 
salvage  essential  materials?  Does  your 
home  refuse  to  spread  rumors?  Is  your 
home  buying  war  savings  stamps  and 
bonds  regularly? 

Responsibility —  In  Maryland,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  war-connected 
welfare  services  are  provided  has  been 
assumed  by  the  state  Department  of 
Welfare  in  agreement  with  the  state 
Civilian  Defense  Council.  The  depart- 
ment is  working  with  local  welfare  de- 
partments in  discovering  what  services 
are  already  available  and  in  helping 
them  set  up  plans  for  the  provision  of 
those  that  are  lacking.  Five  types  of 
service  are  considered  "basic":  continuing 
information  services  regarding  welfare 
and  defense;  day  care  for  children  of 
working  mothers;  evacuation  of  children 
and  other  groups;  maintenance  and 
counseling  for  needy  families  of  men  in 
the  military  forces ;  maintenance  and 
counseling  for  families  needing  assistance 
because  of  war-caused  disaster. 

In  Print — How  an  Efficient  Community 
Organizes  Its  War  Services  might  be 
the  subtitle  of  "Civilian  Mobilization," 
the  handbook  on  community  war  serv- 
ices recently  issued  jointly  by  the  Wash- 
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ington  State  Defense  Council  and  the 
Northwest  Sector  of  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense.  Besides  outlining  the  basic 
principles  of  operation  for  the  local  de- 
fense council,  the  manual  describes  the 
various  committees  through  which  the 
council  carries  out  its  community  war 
services,  the  need  for  them,  what  they 
do,  who  should  serve  on  them,  where 
they  get  their  technical  information.  In 
eluded  are:  the  volunteer  office  and 
committees  on  public  information,  agri- 
culture, housing,  salvage,  consumer  in- 
terest, industry  and  natural  resources, 


health  and  welfare  (with  its  subcom- 
mittees on  recreation,  child  care,  family 
security,  health  and  medical  care,  nu- 
trition), human  resources  and  skills. 
From  the  State  Defense  Council,  305 
Harrison  Street,  Seattle.  .  .  .  "Monthly 
Allowances  for  the  Dependents  of  Sol- 
diers," explains  the  provisions  of  the 
recent  act  authorizing  allowances  for 
the  dependents  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  Free  on  request  from  the  War 
Department,  Allowances  and  Allotment 
Branch,  20th  and  B  Streets,  N.  E., 
Building  Y,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Public  Aid 


*-pHE  new  Rhode  Island  General  Pub- 
lie  Assistance  Act  is  one  of  the  short- 
est and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  welfare  acts  ever 
to  be  enacted  by  a  state  legislature,  ac- 
cording to  Rhode  Island  social  workers. 

It  provides  for  the  granting  of  general 
public  assistance  to  all  persons  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance  who  are  not  cov- 
ered by  federal  categories,  and  for  sup- 
plementary assistance  when  necessary  to 
those  who  are  federally  covered.  The 
law  includes  no  residence  requirement, 
no  citizenship  requirement,  no  maximum 
limit  on  grants.  Persons  in  need  are 
eligible  for  aid  whether  employable  or 
unemployable.  Assistance  includes  medi- 
cal care  and  hospitalization. 

The  state  pays  not  less  than  70  percent 
of  both  relief  and  administration  costs, 
and  has  authority  to  fix  standards.  Stand- 
ards for  general  public  assistance  are 
the  same  as  for  old  age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the 
blind.  Rhode  Islanders  maintain  that 
theirs  are  the  highest  general  public 
assistance  standards  in  the  nation. 

"Work  or  Starve"— N  early  1 4,000 
home  relief  recipients  in  New  York  City 
are  working  out  their  relief  under  the 
city's  new  work  relief  program,  author- 
ized in  the  last  session  of  the  state  leg- 
islature. So  far  the  program  includes 
only  men,  who  have  been  assigned  to 
unskilled  jobs  in  the  parks,  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  in  the  Department  of  Sani- 
tation. The  workers,  most  of  whom  are 
aliens,  and  thus  ineligible  to  WPA,  are 
paid  at  the  WPA  hourly  rate,  but  they 
are  allowed  to  work  only  enough  hours 
to  bring  them  the  amount  of  their  regu- 
lar home  relief  allowances.  About  2,000 
persons  interviewed  for  work  relief  jobs 
have  been  turned  down  because  of  physi- 
cal disability.  Of  the  900  others  who 
refused  to  accept  job  assignments,  more 
than  400  have  been  dropped  from  the 
relief  rolls  and  the  rest  have  received 
warning  that  they  will  be  dropped  unless 
they  go  to  work. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  recently  advised  all  lo- 


calities planning  local  work  relief  proj- 
ects to  make  preliminary  surveys  of 
their  home  relief  loads  in  order  to  de- 
termine: the  number  of  persons  avail- 
able; their  sex;  citizenship;  work  skills; 
location  in  relation  to  the  location  of 
probable  work  projects ;  budget  deficits. 
The  department  pointed  out  that  trans- 
portation difficulties  have  enhanced  the 
importance  of  location  of  workers  in  re- 
lation to  project. 

Here  and  There — An  increase  in  avail- 
able funds,  coupled  with  a  decline  in 
the  rolls  caused  by  increased  employment 
opportunities,  enabled  Colorado  last 
month  to  revise  upwards  its  relief  budg- 
ets for  "unemployables."  ...  In  Louisi- 
ana, general  assistance  has  had  to  be 
discontinued  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds. 
According  to  the  Ponchatoula  Enterprise, 
"destruction  and  possible  death"  is  "in- 
evitable if  assistance  is  not  made  avail- 
able." .  .  .  Mississippi  has  a  new  state 
relief  program  allowing  $5  to  $10  month- 
ly payments  to  needy  unemployables  who 
are  bedridden,  chair-ridden,  or  unable  to 
walk.  ...  In  Florida,  where  old  age 
assistance  is  contingent  upon  horse  racing, 
the  governor  has  maintained  that  cuts 
in  operation  costs  and  a  decision  to  make 
last  year's  taxes  from  the  tracks  stretch 
for  a  two-year  period  will  save  recipi- 
ents from  being  affected  by  a  possible 
ban  on  racing  during  the  coming  winter. 
...  In  spite  of  a  decline  in  the  old  age 
assistance  load  in  Massachusetts,  costs 
of  OAA  in  the  state  have  reached  a  new 
high  because  of  last  year's  law  raising 
the  maximum  of  grants.  However,  be- 
cause many  of  the  old  folks  have  left 
the  rolls  for  employment,  costs  are  not 
as  high  as  originally  anticipated. 

In  Pennsylvania —  The  first  change  in 
Pennsylvania's  assistance  schedules  since 
1936  went  into  effect  last  month  n  hen 
maximum  allowances  were  changed  to 
meet  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Increases 
averaging  1 1  percent  brought  grants  up 
to  90  percent  of  a  "minimum  budget" 
established  by  the  State  Department  of 


Public  Assistance  after  its  annua'.  cost- 
of-living  study.  The  90  percent  level  is , 
that  customarily  maintained  by  the  state. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  increases  will 
cost  the  state  $500,000  a  month,  $200,000 
of  which  will  come  from  federal  funds. 
But  increased  grants  were  not  the 
department's  only  additional  expense  in 
August,  a  month  that  saw  the  state's 
general  assistance  rolls  steadily  rising 
because  of  the  drastic  WPA. cuts  which 
took  place  in  July.  The  upward  trend 
reversed  an  uninterrupted  decline  of 
nearly  six  months  duration.  The  depart- 
ment, however,  could  still  report  that 
more  persons  were  leaving  the  relief 
rolls  for  private  employment  than  were 
being  added  to  the  rolls  because  of  loss 
of  private  jobs.  In  an  effort  to  acceler- 
ate the  transference  from  relief  to  em- 
ployment the  department  recently  in- 
augurated an  experiment  in  rehabilita- 
tion. Over  a  hundred  men  from  the 
long-depressed  hard  coal  belt  were  helped 
to  obtain  jobs  at  the  new  Mechanics- 
burg  Naval  Supply  Depot  and  were  fur- 
nished transportation  and  enough  money 
to  pay  for  their  room  and  board  until 
receipt  of  a  full  week's  pay. 

Concerning  Children 

OUMORS  that  the  lack  of  sufficient 
day  care  facilities  for  children  of 
working  mothers  would  force  industry 
into  a  field  generally  considered  by  social 
workers  to  be  a  community  responsibility, 
were  proved  to  have  been  well  founded 
last  month  when  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company  announced  its  intention  of 
opening  a  day  nursery  for  the  children 
of  the  4,000  women  employes  of  its 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  branch.  The  nurs- 
ery is  to  be  situated  within  four  miles 
of  the  plant  but  out  of  range  of  possible 
enemy  fire  having  the  plant  for  a  target. 
On  its  staff  will  be  a  child  psychologist, 
a  professional  nurse,  and  a  dietitian.  The 
company's  plans  are  in  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem which  has  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions in  the  last  two  months  when  wo- 
men have  been  hired  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  every  man. 

The  stimulation  of  a  movement  to 
speed  the  opening  of  community  chil- 
dren's centers  is  the  object  of  the  new 
National  Commission  for  Young  Chil- 
dren, 3114  Cathedral  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington,  chairman  Rose  H.  Al- 
schuler.  Sponsored  by  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Nursery  Education,  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education, 
the  Progressive  Education  Association, 
and  the  American  Association  for  Uni- 
versity Women,  the  commission  acts  as 
a  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  informa- 
tion, operates  entirely  through  existing 
agencies,  stresses  the  importance  of 
working  with  local  defense  councils.  It 
sets  forth  six  points  as  necessary  spade- 
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work  for  any  group  interested  in  estab- 
lishing a  children's  center:  investigation 
of  the  need  in  terms  of  children;  investi- 
gation of  present  facilities;  planning  for 
standards  and  professional  supervision; 
gathering  information  on  local  and  state 
laws  governing  the  care  of  children  in 
groups ;  finding  out  about  local,  state  or 
federal  funds  which  may  be  available 
for  such  a  program;  estimation  of  future 
needs  based  on  plans  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion. 

Delinquents —  "Foster  Home  Care  for 
Delinquent  Boys,"  by  A.  D.  Kadoch  and 
David  Prichard,  presents  the  findings  of 
a  study  of  the  case  records  of  150  boys 
placed  in  foster  homes  by  the  Illinois 
State  Training  School  for  Boys.  Statisti- 
cal material  gathered  from  the  records 
showed  that  86  percent  of  the  boys  came 
from  broken  homes;  53  percent  were  of 
average  intelligence  or  higher;  70  per- 
cent had  spent  over  a  year  in  the  train- 
ing school  before  placement.  Of  the  65 
boys  still  in  foster  homes  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  34  were  found  to  be  mak- 
ing good  adjustments;  25,  fair  adjust- 
ments; 6,  poor  adjustments.  Their  ad- 
justments to  the  community  were:  46, 
good;  15,  fair;  4,  poor.  But  the  report 
points  out  that  such  classification  "is 
not  absolute,"  and  warns:  "...  some 
boys  who  are  able  to  succeed  with  the 
assistance  of  supervision  may  fail  when 
this  prop  is  removed" ;  and  "the  boy  who 
appears  to  be  a  failure  may  have  gained 
considerable  stability  and  insight  into 
his  problems  while  under  supervision." 
However,  it  is  suggested  that  greater 
success  might  have  been  achieved  had 
not  the  institution's  foster  home  place- 
ment department  been  impeded  by  vari- 
ous obstructions:  lack  of  casework 
services  and  inadequate  psychiatric  serv- 
ice within  the  institution ;  no  psychiatric 
service  for  the  boys  in  foster  homes;  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  foster  homes  because  of 
bad  publicity  in  regard  to  the  institution 
in  the  press;  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  schools.  From  the  Illinois 
State  Training  School  for  Boys,  St. 
Charles,  111. 

Children's  Village — Having  extended 
care  and  guidance  to  more  than  50,000 
unadjusted  and  underprivileged  children 
in  the  past  ninety-one  years,  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  has 
inaugurated  a  drive  for  funds  for  re- 
conditioning and  expanding  its  present 
.facilities. 

Impetus  has  been  provided  by  a  $200,- 
000  fund  from  the  Charles  Hayden 
Foundation,  to  be  used  for  a  gymnasium 
and  recreational  center  which  will  be 
erected  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
This  gift  is  conditioned  upon  equivalent 
contributions  from  other  donors  to  meet 
other  essentials  on  the  program — a  new 
heating  plant,  renovation  of  the  school 


buildings  and  cottage  homes,  and  addi- 
tional equipment  for  the  trade  schools. 

Founded  in  1851  as  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum,  the  Village  was  a 
pioneer  in  its  refusal  to  use  gates  and 
bars  for  the  unadjusted  youth  in  its 
care.  It  was  again  a  leader  when  early 
in  the  century  it  replaced  a  huge  dprmi- 
tory  with  a  system  of  cottage-homes, 
and  when  it  recognized  the  value  of  vo- 
cational training  in  social  adjustment. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Harold  F. 
Strong,  the  present  executive  director, 
the  boys  at  the  Village  today  are  rated 
on  a  basis  of  "good  citizenship,"  which 
paves  the  way  for  education  in  com- 
munity living.  Stress  is  laid  on  normal, 
wholesome  activities  under  a  supervised 
psychiatric  and  health  routine. 

No  Color  Line — New  York  City's 
Commissioner  of  Welfare  has  warned 
the  city's  private  child  caring  agencies 
that,  in  compliance  with  a  recent  law 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  all 
public  charges  are  to  be  removed  from 
those  organizations  which  refuse  to  care 
for  Negro  children  unless  such  discrim- 
ination is  discontinued.  The  warning 
came  at  a  recent  luncheon  where  repre- 
sentatives of  various  children's  agencies 
met  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
City  Committee  on  Child  Welfare  and 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  to 
launch  a  campaign  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  foster  homes. 

Lunches  and  Milk — More  lunches  and 
a  greater  variety  of  food  is  the  prospect 
for  school  lunch  projects  for  the  present 
school  year,  according  to  plans  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration. 
Expenditures  on  the  program  are  to  be 
substantially  larger  than  last  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  1,500,000  more  children  will 
be  reached  than  the  5,100,000  a  month 
who  participated  in  the  program  during 


the  year  1941-42.  .  .  .  This  past  summer, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  low  cost  milk  program  two  years 
ago,  penny  milk  was  available  to  children 
in  New  York  City  after  the  closing  of 
the  schools.  The  milk  was  distributed 
through  day  and  summer  camps  and 
through  public  school  playgrounds. 

In  Print — "Standards  for  Day  Care  of 
Children  of  Working  Mothers,"  publica- 
tion No.  284  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, presents  standards  for  the  follow- 
ing types  of  day  care:  group  care  for 
pre-school  children;  group  care  for  chil- 
dren of  school  age;  homemaker  service; 
foster  family  day  care.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  superintendent  of  documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  "Standards  for 
Foster  Day  Care  Homes,"  (mimeo- 
graphed) publication  No.  6  of  the  divi- 
sion for  children  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington's Department  of  Social  Security, 
sets  up  criteria  of  child  care  and  physical 
environment  for  the  certification  of  the 
private  family  homes  to  be  used  for  the 
day  care  of  children.  Included  are  the 
provisions  of  the  state  law  for  "approval 
of  agencies,  institutions,  and  persons  car- 
ing for  children  or  placing  children  for 
care,"  under  which  such  certification  is 
required.  From  the  department,  Olympia, 
Wash.  .  .  .  The  thirteenth  annual  report 
of  the  Children's  Fund  of  Michigan  de- 
tails the  expenditure  of  $735,656  of  a 
trust  fund  created  "to  promote  the 
health,  welfare,  happiness,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  state  of 
Michigan  primarily,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world."  The  following  over-all  allo- 
cations were  made:  grants  to  war  chari- 
ties, $60,800;  child  health,  $371,191; 
child  guidance,  $113,408;  medical  re- 
search, $69,949;  grants  to  dependency 
agencies,  $29,150;  grants  to  recreation 
agencies,  $38,565.  From  the  fund,  660 
Frederick  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Professional 


/GREETINGS  made  concrete  by  a 
^-^  cash  gift  were  extended  to  the  social 
workers  of  Great  Britain  by  the  social 
workers  of  America  at  the  fourth  na- 
tional convention  of  the  United  Office 
and  Professional  Workers  of  America 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  early  this  month.  The 
message  and  gift,  presented  by  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  president  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  were 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  British  social 
workers  by  Margaret  G.  Bondfield,  for- 
mer Minister  of  Labor  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Contributors  to  the  gift  fund  and 
signatories  to  the  message  that  went 
with  it  were  prominent  social  workers, 
union  and  non-union,  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  various  fields.  In 
their  greeting  they  expressed  apprecia- 


tion of  the  manner  in  which  British 
social  workers  have  upheld  "the  noblest 
tradition*  of  social  work"  and  of  the 
humanitarianism  and  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual with  which  they  have  "chal- 
lenged fascism's  brutality."  The  message 
was  carried  to  Great  Britain  by  trans- 
atlantic broadcast  arranged  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

State  Conferences —  Neither  the  tire 
shortage  nor  gasoline  rationing  has  dis- 
couraged the  following  state  conferences 
of  social  work  from  clinging  to  their 
plans  of  holding  annual  meetings  in  the 
fall:  the  Connecticut  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  scheduled  to  meet  in  Hart- 
ford, September  16-17;  the  Rhode  Island 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  Providence, 
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September  18-19;  the  North  Dakota 
State  Conference  of  Social  Welfare, 
Grand  Forks,  September  27-30;  the 
Oklahoma  Social  Welfare  Association, 
Oklahoma  City,  September  30-October  3. 

Others  scheduled  to  meet  in  October 
are:  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference  at 
Columbus,  October  6-9;  the  Wisconsin 
Welfare  Council,  Milwaukee,  October 
8-10;  the  South  Carolina  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  Columbia,  October  13-15; 
the  Wyoming  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Casper,  October  18-20;  the  West 
Virginia  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Parkersville,  October  21-23. 

The  Kentucky  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare  will  meet  in  Lexington  the  first 
or  second  week  of  November.  Other 
conferences  planning  November  meet- 
ings are:  the  Maine  Conference  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  Lewiston,  November  3-4; 
the  Indiana  State  Conference  on  Social 
Work,  Indianapolis,  November  4-6;  the 
New  York  State  Conference  on  Social 
Work,  Syracuse,  November  10-13;  the 
Illinois  Welfare  Association,  Peoria, 
November  11-14;  the  New  Jersey  Wel- 
fare Council,  Asbu'ry  Park,  November 
12-13;  the  Delaware  State  Conference 
on  Social  Work,  Wilmington,  November 
18-19. 

A  New  England  Conference  on  Social 
Work,  sponsored  by  the  state  conferences 
of  the  New  England  states,  will  meet 
in  Boston,  November  30-December  3. 

Contract— The  union  shop,  arbitration 
of  disputes  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation,  and  the  reopening 
of  salary  rates  in  the  event  of  rising 
living  costs  were  some  of  the  points 
won  by  the  Social  Service  Employes 
Union,  CIO,  in  a  contract  signed  re- 
cently with  the  Young  Men's  Vocational 
Foundation  in  New  York.  Termed  by 
the  union  its  first  Victory  Contract  the 
agreement  formally  recognizes  the 
agency  as  "an  essential  part  of  the  war 
effort"  and  points  out  that  the  contract 
was  "in  accordance  with  the  President's 
declaration  of  the  urgent  need  for  co- 
operation by  management  and  labor  in 
all  spheres  for  winning  the  war."  The 
Young  Men's  Vocational  Foundation  is 
a  private  agency  concerned  with  the  vo- 
cational direction  and  rehabilitation  of 
juvenile  delinquents. 

Courses —  Beginning  this  month,  Colum- 
bia University  is  inaugurating  a  course 
for  the  training  of  physical  therapy  tech- 
nicians. The  instruction,  to  extend  over 
a  two-year  period,  has  been  organized 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Prerequisites  to  the  course  are: 
sixty  semester  hours  of  college,  includ- 
ing courses  in  physics  and  biology  or 
graduation  from  an  accredited  school  of 
nursing  or  an  accredited  school  of  physi- 


cal education.  A  certificate  of  proficiency 
in  physical  therapy  will  be  granted  to 
those  completing  the  course.  .  .  .  The 
curriculum  in  public  health  nursing  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina's 
School  of  Public  Health  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  accredited  list  of 
programs  of  study  for  graduate  nurses 
by  the  National  Organization  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing.  .  .  .  During  the 
second  week  in  November,  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  will 
present  a  Lighthouse  Volunteer  Course 
with  the  double  purpose  of  educating 
the  public  to  the  kind  of  work  being 
done  for  and  by  the  blind  and  to  instruct 
persons  who  may  be  interested  in  doing 
volunteer  work.  The  course  will  be  con- 
ducted by  sighted  and  blind  members  of 
the  Lighthouse  staff. 

Opportunities —  The  U.  S.  Civil_  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  advertising  for  "con- 
sultants in  public  assistance,"  with  sal- 
aries to  range  from  $2,600  to  $4,600 
depending  on  the  position  filled.  Ap- 
pointments, to  be  made  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  in  the  twelve  regional  offices 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  will  be 
classed  as  war  service  appointments  and 
will  not  extend  beyond  six  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  war.  For  further 
information  write  for  Recruiting  Cir- 
cular 75  from  the  Public  Social  Services 
Unit,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  .  .  .  Medical  social  workers 
are  wanted  by  the  California  State  Per- 
sonnel Board,  which  is  holding  an  ex- 
amination September  26 — final  date  for 
filing  applications,  September  16.  Posi- 
tions will  pay  $200  a  month  to  start. 
Applicants  must  be  U.  S.  citizens  and 
California  residents.  .  .  .  Case  workers 
and  case  work  supervisors  are  being 
sought  by  the  City  Service  Commission 


of  Baltimore,  the  positions  to  pay  $1,- 
700  and  $1,800  respectively — no  residence 
requirement.  Write  to  Room  107,  City 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  Print — "The  Social  Welfare  Re- 
source Book  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,"  an 
annotated  directory  of  all  welfare,  civic, 
service  and  health  agencies  in  that  city, 
was  originated  as  a  project  for  the  class 
in  community  organization  at  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Public  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration, Louisiana  State  University.  Be- 
cause of  the  usefulness  of  the  informa- 
tion it  contains,  the  study  was  bound  and 
mimeographed  and  is  now  available  for 
$1  from  the  school. 

"It  is  Recorded,"  a  mimeographed 
manual  on  recording,  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  town  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
outlines  the  information  necessary  for 
inclusion  in  a  useful  public  welfare  case 
record,  from  intake  interview  through 
the  closing  summary.  Also  included  are 
guides  for  referral  letters  to  the  various 
types  of  community  resources.  From  the 
department,  Greenwich. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  "Handbook 
of  Scientific  and  Technical  Societies  and 
Institutions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada"  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
National  Research  Council,  2101  Consti- 
tution Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  price 
$4.  The  handbook  lists  1,269  American 
and  143  Canadian  organizations,  giving 
in  each  case  the  name  of  its  president 
and  secretary,  and  facts  concerning  its 
history,  object,  membership,  meetings,  re- 
search funds,  serial  publications.  In- 
cluded is  information  on  the  affiliated  so- 
cieties of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council. 


The  Public's  Health 


EMRST  state  in  the  nation  to  experi- 
ment with  compulsory  sickness  insur- 
ance is  Rhode  Island,  where  the  legis- 
lature recently  passed  a  law  providing 
for  compensation  for  persons  who  lose 
work  because  of  illness.  Closely  allied 
to  the  state's  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law,  which  calls  for  a  1.5  percent 
contribution  from  the  employe  of  his 
first  $3,000  in  wages,  the  law  provides 
for  the  allotment  of  two  thirds  of  this 
contribution  to  a  cash  sickness  insur- 
ance fund.  Benefits,  depending  on  the 
highest  quarterly  wages  of  the  worker, 
will  range  from  $7.50  to  $18  a  week. 
The  law,  to  be  administered  by  the  un- 
employment compensation  board,  covers 
only  those  persons  included  in  the  un- 
employment compensation  law.  The 
American  Association  of  Social  Security, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  new  measure, 
has  pointed  out  several  "defects":  lim- 


ited coverage  and  inadequate  benefits ; 
vagueness  in  the  definition  of  "disabling 
illness";  lack  of  provision  for  medical 
services;  the  placing  of  the  entire  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  workers.  Other  quar- 
ters have  hailed  it  as  a  pioneer  step 
toward  widespread  health  insurance. 

Research — The  largest  single  grant  in 
the  history  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  is  to  be  made 
over  a  five-year  period  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University  for  an  intensive  and  long 
range  study  of  the  disease.  According 
to  recent  announcement  from  the  foun- 
dation, the  university  will  receive  $300,- 
000  with  which  it  will  establish  a  Center 
'.or  the  Study  of  Infantile  Paralysis  and 
Related  Viruses  where  "numerous  scien- 
tists with  widely  diverse  backgrounds 
can  be  pooled  in  a  concentrated  attack 
upon  the  disease."  The  center  will  be 
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under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kenneth  F. 
Maxcy,  professor  of  epidemiology  in  the 
university's  School  of  Hygiene  and  Pub- 
lic Health.  .  .  .  The  Lankenau  Hospital 
Cancer  Research  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia is  to  receive  $2,000,000  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Burr,  recently 
deceased. 

In  the  Army  Now-The  American  Red 
Cross-Harvard  University  Hospital,  es- 
tablished in  London  two  years  ago  for 
the  study  of  wartime  epidemics,  has  re- 
cently been  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  Army.  The  twenty-two  prefabri- 
cated buildings  contain  a  hospital,  re- 
search laboratory  and  field  equipment 
consisting  of  ambulances  and  other 
mobile  units. 

Meat  and  Health— Meat  is  the  hero 
of  "The  Meat  You  Eat,"  the  second 
dramatic  report  to  the  New  York  leg- 
islature of  the  trichinosis  commission  set 
up  two  years  ago.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  November  1940,  page  331.]  It 
is  the  story  of  meat  inspection,  of  treat- 
ment and  processing,  of  the  nutritional 
value  of  meat.  And  the  villain  of  the 
piece  is  the  tiny  trichina,  a  microscopic 
worm  that  can  become  lodged  in  the 
muscles  of  a  human  being  after  the  in- 
gestion  of  infected  uncooked  pork.  The 
commission  points  out  that  one  sixth  of 
the  persons  of  this  country  are  estimated 
to  be  infected  by  trichinae,  that  there  is 
no  known  cure  for  the  disease,  that  it  is 
not  even  known  how  widespread  the  in- 
fection must  tfe  throughout  the  body  be- 
fore the  disease  can  cause  harm.  But 
because  methods  of  prevention  are  known 
the  commission  strongly  urges  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  measures :  a  law 


requiring  that  all  garbage  collected  in 
any  municipality  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing it  to  swine  be  heated  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  pork  parasite ;  a  broad 
educational  campaign  to  urge  housewives 
to  cook  pork  thoroughly,  to  impress  hog 
raisers  with  the  necessity  of  cooking 
garbage  and  adopting  sanitary  practices, 
to  inform  doctors  regarding  the  latest 
diagnostic  aids  for  trichinosis.  The  com- 
mission also  recommends  the  adoption 
of  a  statewide  compulsory  meat  inspec- 
tion system. 

Nutrition —  A  concentrated  effort  to  re- 
duce the  loss  of  manpower  on  the  pro- 
duction front  through  a  national  indus- 
trial nutrition  program  was  announced 
last  month  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  chair- 
man of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
The  program  hinges  on  the  industrial 
nutrition  advisory  service  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  W.  H.  Sebrell  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  and  M.  L.  Wilson  of  the 
ODHWS.  The  service  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  specific  industrial  plants 
on  practical  ways  of  meeting  industrial 
nutrition  problems.  The  program  is  a 
new  phase  of  the  National  Nutrition 
Program  under  which  2,500  community 
and  county  nutrition  committees  have 
sprung  up  in  the  past  year.  Efforts  are 
also  to  be  made  to  reach  into  the  homes 
of  the  American  women  who  pack  the 
daily  lunches  of  8,000,000  war  workers. 
.  .  .  The  New  York  state  legislature 
recently  set  up  an  eight-man  committee 
on  nutrition  to  make  investigations  de- 
signed to  improve  the  diet  of  war  work- 
ers. The  committee  is  charged  to  inquire 
into  the  nutritional  status  of  war  work- 


ALLEN  T.  BURNS 

After  serving  twenty  years  with  the 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
for  twelve  as  executive  and  for  eight  as 
executive  vice-president,  Allen  T.  Burns 
has  resigned,  effective  January  1,  1943, 
in  order  to  devote  full  time  to  his  new 
duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Budget  Committee  for  War 
Appeals.  [See  page  230)  In  the  score 
of  years  with  Mr.  Burns  at  its  helm,  the 
Chest  movement  spread  from  a  mere 
handful  of  cities  to  more  than  600  com- 
munities, the  Annual  Mobilization  for 
Human  Needs  flowered  from  an  idea 
into  a  national  tradition,  business  corpo- 
rations began  to  accept  responsibility 
toward  a  community's  social  needs.  These 
happenings  were  not  accidental.  "Allen 
Burns  is  the  burr  under  the  saddle  blan- 
ket," the  CC  and  C's  president  once 
said. 

Ralph    H.    Blanchard,    on   the    staff   of 


the  Community  Chests  and  Councils  for 
the  past  fourteen  years,  will  guide  its 
course  as  executive  secretary  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Mr.  Burns  will  continue 
a  close  connection  with  the  association 
by  serving  as  special  consultant  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 


ers,  the  comparative  merits  of  setting  up 
canteens  or  providing  vitamin  pills,  pos- 
sible community  action  for  the  improve- 
ment of  nutrition.  .  .  .  The  difficulties 
of  changing  diet  habits  are  indicated  in 
"Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Food  Habits,"  recently  issued 
by  the  National  Research  Council's  com- 
mittee on  food  habits  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  June  1942,  page  190],  which 
says:  "...  food  habits  are  .  .  .  inex- 
tricably bound  in  with  .  .  .  methods  of 
production,  distribution  and  consumption, 
caste  and  status  classifications,  infant 
care  and  educational  procedures,  symbols 
of  maturation,  patterns  of  inter-personal 
relations,  as  well  as  the  material  equip- 
ment of  living,  style  of  housing,  furni- 
ture, kitchen  utensils,  heating,  storage, 
refrigeration."  The  committee  has  so  far 
issued  six  reports  on  specific  phases  of 
the  problem  of  food  habits. 

For  Diabetics — Because  of  the  special 
risks  that  diabetics  must  face  in  an  air 
raid  the  New  York  Diabetes  Association 
has  suggested  a  list  of  precautions  to  be 
taken  by  a  diabetic  person  during  the 
war.  These  include  carrying  an  identi- 
fication card  bearing  his  name,  address, 
and  the  address  of  his  doctor;  having 
a  supply  of  insulin  and  an  insulin  syringe 
in  his  possession  at  all  times;  carrying 
with  him  concentrated  foods  forming  the 
equivalent  of  his  carbohydrate  diet. 

The  Amazon  Valley —  A  vast  public 
health  project  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ments began  in  the  Amazon  Valley  last 
month  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship- 
ment of  a  $250,000  consignment  of  drugs 
to  treat  the  various  tropical  diseases 
endemic  in  the  area.  The  drugs,  including 
atabrine  for  malaria  and  jungle  fever, 
sulfanilamide  for  infections,  neo-salvar- 
san  for  syphilis,  were  but  the  prologue 
of  a  project  for  which  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment has  allotted  $5,000,000  and  for 
which  the  Brazilian  government  has  also 
set  aside  funds.  Eventually  thousands  of 
physicians,  workers,  and  nurses  will  be 
scattered  over  the  jungle  area  where 
approximately  200,000  persons  are  esti- 
mated to  need  medical  attention.  The 
project  will  be  jointly  administered  by 
the  U.  S.  Government's  Office  of  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Public  Health. 

Blood  Procurement —  The  army  and 
navy  have  expanded  their  original  request 
for  blood  donations  for  the  twelve-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1943  from  900,- 
000  to  2,500,000,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Their  first  quota  of  380,000  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1942,  was 
surpassed  by  80,000  donations.  Difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  the  specialized  equip- 
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ment  needed  for  processing  the  blood 
has  limited  the  Red  Cross  donor  centers 
to  eighteen  cities.  Several  of  these  cen- 
ters, however,  are  operating  mobile  blood 
collecting  units  for  covering  an  area 
within  a  radius  of  forty  or  fifty  miles. 
In  addition  to  dried  blood  plasma,  the 
donations  are  henceforth  to  be  processed 
into  serum  albumin,  a  new  blood  sub- 
stitute requiring  less  storage  space  than 
the  plasma. 

V.  D.  Quarantine — Compulsory  quar- 
antine and  treatment  of  prostitutes  in- 
fected with  venereal  disease  has  been 
declared  constitutional  in  Arkansas  in 
a  state  supreme  court  decision  uphold- 
ing a  Little  Rock  city  ordinance.  Adopted 
a  year  ago  when  the  city  became  a  vital  de- 
fense area,  the  ordinance  prohibits  pros- 
titution and  provides  for  examination  of 
convicted  prostitutes  and  the  hospitaliza- 
tion  of  those  afflicted  with  syphilis  or 
gonorrhea.  Under  its  provisions,  con- 
victed and  infected  persons  may  be  quar- 
antined by  the  city  health  officer  in  any 
suitable  hospital  or  other  quarantine  cen- 
ter of  the  state.  The  supreme  court's 
decision  reversed  a  previous  ruling  of  a 


lower  court  that  the  ordinance  was  an 
unwarranted  restriction  on  personal  lib- 
erty. In  the  year  since  the  ordinance 
has  been  in  effect,  more  than  600  con- 
victed women  have  been  examined,  300 
found  infected  with  venereal  disease,  211 
quarantined.  .  .  .  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  also 
provided  for  venereal  disease  quarantine 
through  a  recently  enacted  ordinance. 
Under  the  Dayton  measure,  persons  suf- 
fering from  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  the 
infectious  stages  may  be  quarantined  in 
the  home,  hospital,  or  other  suitable 
place,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  health 
officer  the  procedure  is  necessary  for  the 
public  health. 

Soldiers'  Wives — The  Children's  Bu- 
reau has  earmarked  $198,000  of  its  1943 
maternal  and  child  welfare  fund  for  the 
obstetric  and  pediatric  care  of  wives  and 
babies  of  men  in  the  military  services. 
Grants  will  be  made  to  the  states  on  a 
non-matching  basis.  A  project  of  this 
type  near  Washington,  D.  C.  has  already 
given  complete  maternity  care  to  132 
women  and  at  present  is  extending  pre- 
natal care  to  278  others.  Only  the  wives 
of  enlisted  men  are  eligible. 


People  and  Things 


-p  WENTY-FI VE  years  ago  this 
A  month  President  Wilson  proclaimed 
the  founding  of  the  American  Junior 
Red  Cross.  Last  month  as  it  prepared 
to  observe  its  silver  anniversary  the  or- 
ganization, which  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  14,000,000  young  people,  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  establishment  of 
a  convalescent  home  for  sick  and  wound- 
ed British  children.  The  home  will  be 
constructed  and  supported  for  one  year 
out  of  a  $12,000  allocation  from  the 
organization's  National  Children's  Fund. 
It  will  contain  approximately  twenty- 
five  beds  to  be  occupied  by  children 
whose  affliction  has  arisen  from  war 
conditions.  Altogether  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  sent  more  than 
$91,000  to  England  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

New  Jobs —  Reaching  clear  across  the 
continent  for  a  new  secretary  of  na- 
tionality community  interests  in  its  divi- 
sion of  community  YWCA's,  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  New  York,  has 
secured  Annie  Clo  Watson  from  San 
Francisco  where  she  was  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  International  Institute. 
Miss  Watson,  who  begins  her  new  du- 
ties the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  succeeds 
Ethel  Bird,  retired.  .  .  .  New  head  of 
the  bureau  of  research  and  statistics  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Department  of 
Social  Security,  succeeding  Lowell 
Marsh  who  has  joined  the  U.  S.  Army, 
is  William  E.  Gordon,  formerly  an  in- 


structor in  statistics  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. .  .  .  Fae  Logan  recently  resigned 
as  child  welfare  consultant  in  the  In- 
diana State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  take  charge  of  the  licensing  of 
children's  institutions  and  agencies  for 
the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Social 
Security  and  Welfare.  .  .  .  Robert  C. 
Jones,  experienced  in  social  work  in 
Cuba  and  Mexico  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Pan-American  Union.  His 
concern  will  be  inter-American  relations 
in  the  social  security  and  social  service 
fields. 

Among  recently  announced  appoint- 
ments on  the  national  headquarters  staff 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  were :  Ed- 
ward G.  Sabine,  former  director  of  the 
division  of  employment  of  the  WPA  in 
New  York  City,  to  fill  the  newly  created 
position  of  director  of  personnel  rela- 
tions; J.  Blaine  Gwin,  who  since  1925 
has  held  various  important  positions  in 
the  national  staff,  as  director  of  employ- 
ment; Livingston  L.  Blair,  formerly  as- 
sistant national  director  of  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross,  as  director. 

War  Workers —  From  both  sides  of 
the  world  came  word  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  last  month  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  its  representatives.  Helen  Hall,  on 
leave  as  headworker  from  New  York's 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  was  in  Aus- 
tralia where  she  is  to  aid  in  organizing 
the  ARC's  expanded  service  program 


for  American  troops.  Mrs.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  reached  England  where  she 
will  act  as  assistant  to  the  director  of  a 
Red  Cross  Club  for  American  service 
men.  Other  arrivals  in  England  were: 
Edward  T.  Clark  of  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
James  L.  Brown  of  Philadelphia,  Luns- 
ford  P.  Yandell  of  New  York,  all  to 
act  as  assistants  to  the  ARC's  delegate 
to  the  British  Isles;  Ralph  M.  Stude- 
baker,  erstwhile  state  recreation  consul- 
tant in  Florida  for  the  NYA,  who  will 
serve  the  ARC  in  England  as  assistant 
field  director  in  charge  of  recreation; 
John  L.  Barnes  of  New  York,  also  as- 
sistant field  director. 

The  new  director  of  the  USO's  Over- 
seas Service  Division  is  William  E. 
Leigh,  until  recently  director  on  lease- 
lend  shipments  of  the  procurement  divi- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  .  .  .  The 
Greater  New  York  Fund  lost  its  presi- 
dent last  month  when  Thomas  S.  La- 
mont  resigned  to  enter  the  army  as  a 
major.  .  .  .  Grace  L.  Coyle  has  been 
loaned  temporarily  by  Western  Reserve 
University  to  the  community  manage- 
ment division  of  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority where  she  will  work  on  prob- 
lems affecting  women  and  children.  .  .  . 
William  Haber  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  former  executive  director 
of  the  National  Refugee  Service  is  in 
Washington  serving  as  chief  of  the  plan- 
ning and  progress  reports  division  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission. 

Honored — Many  American  friends  of 
B.  E.  Astbury,  general  secretary  of  the 
London  Charity  Organization  Society, 
were  gratified  to  hear  that  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
recent  presentation  of  birthday  honors. 

Here  and  There —  The  Foreign  Policy 
Association  has  appointed  Sherman  S. 
Hayden,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  University,  as  assistant  to  the 
president.  Mr.  Hayden  took  up  his  new 
duties  at  the  beginning  of  last  month. 
.  .  .  New  York  City  has  a  new  com- 
missioner of  health,  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Steb- 
bins,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  John  L.  Rice.  Also 
new  in  New  York's  Health  Depart- 
ment is  Dr.  Myron  E.  Wegman  who 
succeeds  Dr.  Albert  McCown  as  di- 
rector of  training  and  research  in  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene.  Dr.  Wegman 
has  for  the  past  year  served  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  child  hygiene  in  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  .  .  .  Following  the 
retirement  of  W.  H.  Cameron  from  ac- 
tive direction  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  Ned  H.  Dearborn  has  been 
named  the  council's  executive  vice-presi- 
dent and  managing  director.  For  the 
past  eight  years  Mr.  Dearborn  has  been 
dean  of  the  division  of  general  educa- 
tion, New  York  University. 
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Readers  Write 


What  Service  Men  Want 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  former  social 
worker  now  in  the  navy  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  reactions  of  enlisted  men 
to  the  services  of  the  USO.  I  have 
talked  to  many  service  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  service  that  the  fellows  seem  to 
appreciate  most  is  the  sponsoring  of 
dances  in  or  near  the  camps.  The  thing 
that  they  really  want  is  a  chance  to  meet 
some  of  the  people  in  the  towns  where 
they  are  stationed.  That,  of  course,  is 
understandable.  Men  come  into  the 
army  or  navy,  often  far  away  from  home, 
and  become  just  one  more  sailor  or 
soldier  among  thousands.  I  think  it  is 
this  sort  of  loss  of  identity  along  with 
many  other  problems  of  adjustment  to 
a  quite  different  sort  of  life  that  causes 
the  first  few  weeks  in  the  .service  to  be 
so  difficult.  These  USO  sponsored 
dances  give  the  enlisted  men  a  chance 
to  know  people  that  they  would  prob- 
ably not  otherwise  meet. 
Seattle,  Wash.  JIMMY  HEXXESSY 

War  Industry  Welfare  Service 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Anything  that  social 
agencies  can  do  to  increase  production 
of  war  materials  will  be  a  contribution 
to  the  war  effort. 

Efficiency  of  production  requires  that 
employes  be  regularly  on  the  job,  physi- 
cally fit,  and  with  minds  free  from  an 
undue  amount  of  worry. 

A  worker  may  have  serious  sickness  in 
the  family  or  be  suffering  from  anxiety 
caused  by  one  of  the  dozens  of  other 
problems  with  which  social  agencies  are 
familiar.  Yet,  he  may  have  great  inhi- 
bition against  applying  to  any  social  agen- 
cy, or  he  may,  because  of  long  hours  of 
work,  not  have  time  to  go  to  the  agency 
during  office  hours.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  point  of  initial  interview  and  appli- 
cation for  social  service  should  be  carried 
to  the  worker's  place  of  employment. 
This  has  already  been  done  in  the  health 
field,  which  has  taken  medical  examina- 
tions, first  aid,  immunization,  and  other 
programs  into  the  factory. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  the  management  of 
factories  and  shops  in  war  industries  for 
a  qualified  volunteer  or  professional  so- 
cial worker  to  be  on  hand  at  the  place  of 
employment  at  certain  hours,  or  by  ap- 
pointment, to  talk  with  employes  who 
may  have  distracting  personal  or  family 
problems. 

The  social  worker  would  seek  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  employe's  prob- 


lem and,  after  clearing  with  the  local 
social  service  exchange,  recommend  the 
employe  to  the  services  of  an  appropriate 
agency.  If  the  employe  manifested  inter- 
est, the  social  worker  would  then  arrange 
for  him  to  have  an  appointment  with  the 
representative  of  the  agency  at  the  fac- 
tory, the  home,  the  agency's  office,  or 
elsewhere. 

Such  a  program  might  appropriately 
be  called  the  War  Industry  Welfare 
Service.  With  the  central  purpose  of 
keeping  the  employe  efficient  and  steadily 
at  work,  the  plan  of  treatment  would 
take  into  account  his  cooperation  and 
point  of  view. 

Based  on  the  mobilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  all  types  of  social  agencies, 
public  and  private,  the  War  Industry 
Welfare  Service  could  be  undertaken  as 
a  responsibility  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  or  a  committee  of  the  local  de- 
fense council  rather  than  as  a  project  of 
any  one  agency  engaged  in  direct  service 
to  clients.  It  would  make  no  attempt  to 
extend  other  than  referral  services,  leav- 
ing the  intricacies  of  the  client's  problem 
to  the  agencies  equipped  to  grapple  with 
.hem.  It  could  be  made  known  to  the 
employes  through  a  circular  or  bulletin. 

The  greatly  increasing  use  of  women 
workers  in  industry  may  well  give  rise 
to  a  poignant  need  for  such  a  service,  as 
women  are  particularly  apt  to  have  con- 
flicting home  and  work  responsibilities. 

It  would,  however,  be  advisable  to  test 
the  plan  at  first  in  one  or  two  plants  only, 
until  some  of  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  are  ascertained  and 
solved.  ELLERY  F.  REED 

The  Community  Chest,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

No  Time  for  Extras 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  Miss  Whaley's  let- 
ter, "Attention  Schools!"  [see  Survey 
Mif/monthly,  July  1942,  page  206]  she  re- 
fers to  Walter  Pettit's  annual  report  to 
the  trustees  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  which  I  have  not  read,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  that  Mr.  Pettit's  long 
experience  in  professional  education 
would  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  was 
either  possible  or  desirable  to  teach  some 
of  the  things  that  Miss  Whaley  thinks 
the  schools  ought  to  be  teaching. 

Most  social  service  students  have  to 
make  sacrifices  to  come  to  the  schools, 
and  the  maximum  length  of  time  they 
ran  stay  is  ordinarily  not  more  than  six 
^"arters.  Many  of  them  have  to  take 
th's  in  two  or  three  bites  with  time  in 
between  to  replenish  the  exchequer.  With 
t'  '<  brief  period  available  for  a  profes- 
sional education,  there  is  no  time  for 


"extras"  and  barely  time  for  the  essen- 
tials. Thus,  the  schools  must  scrutinize 
their  curricula  very  carefully  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  the  essentials  that  they 
are  teaching.  The  continuing  work  of 
the  curriculum  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work  is  very  important  here. 

Miss  Whaley  might  disagree  with 
school  administrators  as  to  what  the  es- 
sentials really  are,  but  she  would  also 
find  herself  in  general  disagreement  with 
the  educators  in  the  fields  of  law  and 
medicine,  both  of  whom  have  been  at  the 
job  of  professional  education  a  lot  longer 
than  have  social  workers  and  can  ordi- 
narily keep  their  students  about  twice  as 
long.  Many  of  the  things  that  Miss 
Whaley  thinks  social  work  students 
should  acquire  as  part  of  their  education 
would  be  equally  useful  for  the  young 
doctor  or  lawyer.  However,  the  medical 
and  law  schools  long  ago  discovered 
either  that  these  things  could  more  profit- 
ably be  learned  on  the  job,  or  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  teaching. 

Running  all  the  way  through  Miss 
Whaley's  letter  is  the  hope  that  in  some 
way  the  schools  can  design  courses  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  substitute  educa- 
tion for  experience  and  communicate  the 
"light  touch."  There  is  no  denying  that 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  schools 
if  they  could  do  either  of  these  things, 
but  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  sit 
down  and  draft  the  content  of  courses 
that  would  yield  these  desirable  results. 

The  M.D.  or  J.D.  as  "the  outward 
and  visible  evidence"  cannot  guarantee 
the  possession  of  "the  inward  and  spirit- 
ual grace" — no  more  can  the  A.M.  in 
social  service  administration. 
School  of  Social  Service  JAMES  BROWN 
Administration,  University  of  Chicago 

How  Many  Refugees? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  item  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Survey  Alidmonthly  points 
out  a  discrepancy  of  figures  pertaining  to 
refugee  immigration  to  the  United  States 
since  1933.  The  item  notes  that  in  the 
pamphlet  "Refugees  at  Work,"  150,000 
is  given  as  the  number  of  refugees  who 
have  come  to  this  country,  while  the  fig- 
ure given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Refugee  Service  is  250,000. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  National  Refugee  Service  estimate  of 
•^50,000  includes  all  Jewish  ("Hebrew") 
immigrants  or  temporary  visitors  who 
have  come  to  this  country  within  the  last 
five  years,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  re- 
gardless of  the  reason  for  their  emigra- 
tion they  cannot  now  return  to  their 
country  of  previous  residence.  However, 
in  the  150,000  of  "Refugees  at  Work" 
only  immigrants  from  selected  countries 
for  certain  years  are  considered  refugees, 
irrespective  of  "race." 

ARTHUR  D.  GREENI.EIGH 
National  Refugee  Service,  Inc. 
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Book  Reviews 


For  Alert  Adults 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY,  by 
John  Lewis  Gillin  and  John  Philip  Gillin. 
Macmillan.  806  pp.  Price  $3.75. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  AND  THE  CHANGING 
WORLD,  by  C.  H.  Pegg,  et  al.  Crofts.  601  pp. 
Price  $3.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

CINCE  there  were  no  college  texts  like 

these  twenty  years  ago,  they  should  be 
read  by  all  alert  adults.  Oldsters  must 
read  and  heed  such  books  if  they  want 
to  play  an  intelligent  part  in  rebuilding 
the  world  now  being  blasted.  We  will 
win  the  war  all  right,  but  winning  a 
worthwhile  peace  will  be  a  more  diffi- 
cult job,  even  if  it  is  less  bloody  and 
barbarous.  Our  college  men  and  wo- 
men will  be  increasingly  educated  by 
books  like  these;  their  elders  should  now 
be  learning  their  language.  People  over 
fifty  will  not  be  worth  much  in  the  post- 
war world  unless  they  can  think  like 
those  in  their  twenties. 

The  Gillins,  pere  et  fils,  have  turned 
out  a  fine  piece  of  collaboration.  It  is 
modern  sociology  infused  with  more  com- 
prehensive comparative  cultural  anthro- 
pology than  most  texts  exhibit.  This  gives 
it  a  kind  of  temporal  depth  and  spatial 
sweep  that  makes  one  think  in  global 
terms.  The  authors  are  much  more 
careful  with  their  terminology  than 
many  sociologists  are.  They  attempt  to 
steer  a  straight  path  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  words  sociologists  have  invented. 
The  result  is  that  the  reader  is  indirectly 
introduced  to  the  "classic"  literature  of 
sociology  and  is  also  helped  to  make 
something  more  than  confusion  out  of  it. 

After  some  attention  to  physical  an- 
thropology, the  biological  traits  of  man, 
and  the  basic  facts  of  population,  they 
devote  about  three  hundred  pages  to 
analysis,  classification,  and  discussion  of 
group  phenomena,  including  familial,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  political,  and  religi- 
ous groupings.  Most  people  say  "soci- 
ology is  the  science  of  group  behavior," 
or  something  like  that,  but  the  Gillins 
really  have  taken  this  seriously  and  have 
done  an  excellent  job.  It  is  not  the- 
oretically satisfactory  to  me,  but  there 
is  no  space  here  to  talk  about  that.  The 
authors  go  on  to  discuss  the  basic  social 
processes  of  competition,  conflict,  ac- 
commodation, and  assimilation,  and  do 
it  better  than  most  textbook  writers 
have  done.  They  conclude  with  a  short 
but  excellent  discussion  of  the  social 
pathologies  of  poverty  and  dependency 
(including  sickness)  and  crime. 

Professor  Pegg  and  his  nine  co-work- 
ers have  produced  a  good  general  social 
science  orientation  course  covering  the 
present  world  from  the  historical,  eco- 


nomic, political  science,  and  sociological 
angles.  Specifically,  recent  events  are 
covered  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  British  Empire,  Scandinavia, 
Far  East,  and  Latin  America  up  to  and 
including  the  present  war.  This  gives 
the  global  consciousness  which  citizens 
of  tomorrow,  who  also  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United  Nations,  must  have. 

Part  II  is  devoted  primarily  to  the 
United  States  and  deals  with  such  ques- 
tions as  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
government,  propaganda,  foreign  policy, 
conservation,  agriculture,  modern  busi- 
ness, government  and  business,  the  con- 
sumer, labor,  unemployment,  social  se- 
curity, family  and  youth,  crime,  the  race 
problem,  and  population — all  from  the 
four-fold  point  of  view.  It  is  one  of  the 
better  efforts  at  synthesis  of  the  social 
sciences  and  probably  more  valuable  for 
the  general  reader  than  the  Gillins' 
book. 

That  these  two  cooperative  texts,  one 
with  two  and  one  with  nine  authors, 
are  so  well  done,  so  uniform  and  evenly 
balanced,  thus  refuting  the  old  idea  that 
collaborations  are  bound  to  be  spotty 
and  repetitive,  may  he  a  sign  that  man- 
kind is  entering  a  new  era  of  cooperative 
living  and  thinking.  If  teachers  can 
write  books  together  and  students  can 
study  them,  perhaps  we  eventually  shall 
learn  how  to  live  together  in  the  world 
without  periodic  recourse  to  bloody  de- 
struction. READ  BAIN 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

A  Way  of  Life 

SEX  GUIDANCE  IN  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCA- 
TION", by  Frances  Bruce  Strain.  Macmillan. 
340  pp.  Price  L$2.25,  jwstpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

{~"\  UT  of  her  rich  experience  as  edu- 
cator, author,  and  community  or- 
ganizer, this  author  presents  material 
of  primary  importance  in  these  times, 
for  family  relationships  represent  our 
only  anchorage  in  a  war-torn  world.  In 
non-technical  and  forceful  language,  with 
plenty  of  illustrative  material,  she  shows 
the  practicability  of  beginning  education 
for  family  life  in  early  childhood,  con- 
tinuing until  maturity,  recognizing  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  age  level,  and 
weaving  psychological,  physiological,  and 
social  interests  into  the  pattern. 

Discussing  techniques  for  dealing  with 
questions  arising  naturally  in  the  minds 
of  boys  and  girls  on  each  age  level,  she 
describes  the  need,  value,  and  procedures 
of  providing  for  personal  counselling 
with  youth.  The  counsellor,  she  says, 
must  be  neither  a  judge  nor  a  prosecutor, 
but  an  understanding  and  sympathetic 


friend  who  can  help  the  boy  or  girl  to 
believe  in  his  own  possibilities  and  who 
can  reeducate  him  in  sex  attitudes  and 
assist  him  to  realization  of  his  ability 
to  attain  true  satisfactions  by  integrat- 
ing sexual  experience  with  mental,  ethi- 
cal, and  social  expression.  She  also 
stresses  the  importance  of  providing  a 
simple  and  dignified  sex  vocabulary  with 
which  to  replace  the  vulgar  terminology 
of  the  street  or  schoolyard.  The  book 
ends  with  an  excellent  classified  biblio- 
graphy. 

This  book  is  a  "must"  for  social  work- 
ers, public  health  nurses,  all  workers 
with  children  and  youth,  as  well  as  for 
teachers  and  parents. 

The  closing  paragraph  summarizes  the 
purpose  of  sex  guidance:  "Yet  most 
assuredly  sex  education  is  not  merely  a 
course  of  study,  a  tale  that. is  told.  It  is 
a  way  of  life.  This  way  of  life  we  have 
already  begun  to  offer  young  people  and 
to  it  they  are  already  responding.  Their 
thoughts  are  clearer,  their  steps  are 
surer,  their  loves  are  sweeter,  their 
future  homes  hold  greater  promise  of 
permanency  and  happiness,  all  because 
the  inner  wellspring  of  their  being,  a 
dynamic,  vivifying  inheritance,  has  been 
released,  free  to  work  out  its  creative 
and  procreative  purposes." 
New  York  VALERIA  HOPKINS  PARKER 

Co-ops  in  Ireland 

PADDY  THE  COPE— AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  by 
Patrick  Gallagher.  Introduction  by  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher.  Devin-Adair.  288  pp.  Price  ,$2.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TLT  ERE  is  something  new  in  the  field 
of  cooperative  literature.  Written 
without  pretension  or  affectation,  the 
story  of  "Paddy  the  Cope"  grips  and 
sways  one  as  does  no  other  cooperative 
book  that  this  reviewer  has  ever  read. 

The  "Cope,"  for  the  benefit  of  Amer- 
ican readers,  is  the  Irish  version  of  co- 
op. As  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Cooperative 
Movement  in  its  long  and  bitter  battle 
with  the  Gombeen  men,  Patrick  Gal- 
lagher became  known  everywhere  as 
Paddy  the  Cope. 

The  volume  is  a  splendid  argument 
for  the  co-ops  simply  because  the  writer 
has  never  attempted  to  make  it  an  open 
argument.  He  does  not  prate  of  prin- 
ciples. He  does  not  attempt  to  preach 
cooperation  as  a  panacea.  He  merely 
tries  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  and 
the  growth  of  cooperation  in  Ireland  as 
he  saw  it  take  place. 

The  story  of  Paddy's  life  is  moving 
in  its,  simplicity.  He  tells  it,  not  as  a 
cooperator  but  as  a  human  being.  It  is 
the  story  of  Paddy  Pat  Bawn,  as  the 
boy  was  called  in  Cleendra  on  the  bleak. 
barren  coast  of  Donegal.  The  story  is 
as  simple  and  homely  as  the  peat  fires 
and  rush  candles  of  his  tiny  home. 

He  approaches  the  cooperative  phase 
of  his  life  through  the  recounting  of  his 
own  poverty  stricken  childhood  that  was 
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nevertheless    rich    with    human    affection 
and  warm  humor. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  grows  up 
as  an  alien  worker  in  Scotland,  finds  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Scotland  and 
through  it  saves  enough  to  buy  a  tiny 
farm  in  Donegal.  Just  as  naturally  and 
simply  as  he  tells  the  story  of  his  life, 
he  tells  the  story  of  his  returning  to 
Ireland  with  his  idea  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  bitterness  of  life  in  his  com- 
munity. 

The  story  of  the  long  battle  with  the 
traders,  the  Gombeen  men,  is  a  dramatic 
and  moving  one.  We  see  the  cooperative 
movement  grow  and  unfold,  not  through 
the  eyes  of  a  violent  partisan  but 
through  the  eyes  of  a  human  being  who 
changes  the  whole  pattern  of  life  in 
his  section  of  Donegal. 

It  is  a  grand  book ;  a  moving  and  in- 
spiring book.  It  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  every  American,  certainly  for 
the  two  million  who  are  organized  in 
the  American  cooperative  movement. 
New  York  BERTRAM  B.  FOWLER 

Influencing  Student  Life 

CREATIVE  GROUP  WORK  ON  THE 
CAMPUS,  by  Louise  Price.  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univers- 
ity. 437  pp.  Price  $3.25  (cloth),  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T  T  ERE  is  the  first  attempt  to  study  the 
*•*•  significance  of  certain  aspects  of 
campus  life,  particularly  what  the  author 
calls  "creative  group  work,"  in  the  light 
of  theoretical  considerations  drawn  from 
some  newer  emphases  in  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  sociology. 

The  author  is  uniquely  fitted  to  make 
such  a  study.  Through  her  experience 
on  the  national  staff  of  the  Girl  Scouts, 
Inc.,  she  developed  a  growing  conviction 
regarding  the  need  for  applying  social 
group  work  insight  and  skill  to  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  student  life  on  the 
campus.  When  faced  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  new  position  bringing 
her  into  the  college  field,  she  utilized  this 
point  of  vantage  to  project  her  inquiry. 
One  could  wish  she  were  better  grounded 
in  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  social  group  work  practice 
than  the  study  indicates.  This  handicap 
however,  she  has  largely  overcome  by 
her  wealth  of  practical  experience  as 
well  as  by  her  independent  search  for 
underlying  theoretical  considerations 
through  graduate  study. 

Her  dissertation  is  in  three  sections. 
The  first  deals  in  part  with  examples  of 
the  development  of  work  with  groups 
under  certain  auspices  in  the  larger  cul- 
ture, such  as  in  social  service,  recreation, 
government,  industry,  and  formal  edu- 
cation. This  attempt  seems  abortive  and 
in  some  instances  the  data  are  inaccurate 
as  to  detail  and  interpretation.  It  is  by 
far  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
whole  volume.  The  second  part  of  the 
first  section  is  composed  of  the  presenta- 


tion of  certain  theoretical  considerations 
selected  from  newer  emphases  in  philos- 
ophy, psychology,  and  sociology. 'Though 
no  comprehensive  treatment  is  under- 
taken this  part  establishes  a  fair  amount 
of  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the  ma- 
terial which  follows.  For  persons  not 
familiar  with  these  sources,  this  section 
will  be  valuable  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  intensive  study. 

The  experimental  data  from  Stephens 
College  and  Stanford  University  com- 
prise the  second  section  which  takes  up 
three  fourths  of  the  entire  volume.  This 
material  includes  a  description  of  the  de- 
velopment of  student  life  at  Stephens 
from  1912  to  1940,  and  data  collected 
from  Stephens'  students  during  one  of 
the  later  years  which  were  treated  and 
discussed  (a  la  W.  W.  Charters)  with 
both  faculty  and  students.  It  is  here 
that  a  discussion  of  "case  work  with 
normal  students"  reveals  that  by  the 
term  is  meant  work  with  individuals  and 
not  social  case  work. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  section  two 
is  devoted  to  material  from  Stanford 
University.  This  is  the  best  part  of  the 
book.  It  includes  keen  analysis  and  de- 
scription of  student  life,  particularly  the 
intensive  study  of  the  Union  Club,  one 
of  the  student  living  groups.  Here  the 
potentialities  for  skilled  social  group 
work  and  social  inter-group  work  (com- 
'  munity  organization)  are  revealed. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  for 
further  research  are  presented  in  the 
third  section  of  the  study.  In  this  part 
the  reader  can  for  the  first  time  resolve 
his  confusion  over  some  of  the  terms 
used  in  a  seemingly  interchangeable  way, 
such  as  group  work,  creative  group 
work,  work  with  groups,  group  process, 
and  social  group  work. 

Creative  group  work  on  the  campus  is 
the  author's  own  term,  defined  as  "the 
guidance  of  students  and  faculty  in  the 
rational  adaptation  of  community  ar- 
rangements and  personal  adjustments  to 
changing  conditions  by  democratic  meth- 
ods." In  this  section  its  major  aims  are 
formulated  and  the  material  in  section 
two  is  discussed  against  the  background 
of  the  theoretical  considerations  described 
in  section  one.  It  is  well  done,  but  this 
reviewer  missed  certain  theoretical  con- 
siderations born  of  social  group  work 
practice  and  experimentation.  The  por- 
tion on  administrative  officers  and  cre- 
ative group  work  points  up  the  qualifi- 
cations for  "personnel  officers"  which 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  college  and 
university  administrators  throughout  the 
land. 

The  excellent  conclusion  shows  par- 
ticularly the  influence  of  Muzafer  Sherif 
and  John  Dewey,  which  is  as  it  should 
be. 

This  is  a  really  valuable  piece  of  liter- 
ature for  social  workers,  especially  group 
workers,  and  for  all  in  position  to  influ- 


ence student  life  on  the  campus.  It 
points  the  way  to  desirable  personnel 
standards  for  persons  engaged  in  camp- 
us work,  and  suggests  possibilities  to 
schools  of  social  work  for  field  instruc- 
tion placements  and  for  the  recruiting 
of  students.  WILBER  I.  NEWSTETTER 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Expression  of  Democracy 

THE  SWEDISH  COLLECTIVE  BARGAIN- 
ING  SYSTEM,  by  Paul  H.  Norgren.  Harvard 
University  Press.  337  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


U*OR  many  Americans,  Sweden  has 
been  a  laboratory  for  living  experi- 
ments in  democracy.  Its  cooperative 
movement,  social  legislation,  population 
policy,  its  currency,  trade  and  recovery 
policies,  all  have  revealed  a  marked 
ability  to  cope  with  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  industrial  society  within  the 
democratic  framework.  Professor  Nor- 
gren  now  brings  us  an  excellently  de- 
tailed and  critical  report  (in  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  expressions  of 
democracy—  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  His  book  provides  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  problems  of  industrial 
democracy  and  a  corrective  to  many 
illusory  hopes  and  beliefs  in  a  future 
mandated  industrial  peace.  The  Wert- 
heim  Foundation,  which  supported  his 
study,  could  vastly  extend  its  influence 
if  it  would  send  marked  copies  to  all  of 
our  legislators  and  newspaper  editors. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  his- 
torical, pointing  out,  first,  that  the  rise 
of  trade  unions  has  been  closely  par- 
alleled, and  even  exceeded  in  centraliza- 
tion, by  the  rise  of  strong  employer  bar- 
gaining groups  ;  second,  the  rapid  en- 
croachment of  industrial  unions  upon 
craft  unions;  third,  the  widening  of  union- 
ization to  include  almost  70  percent  of 
employed  workers.  By  comparison  with 
our  own  experience,  two  vital  facts  stand 
out  in  this  history.  One  is  the  significant, 
widespread,  and  early  recognition  by 
employers  of  trade  unions  and  of  the 
need  for  collective  bargaining.  The 
other  is  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  for  and  the  place  of  organization 
for  those  characteristically  unorganized 
groups  —  fatm  workers,  civil  service 
workers,  and  the  employes  of  state  owned 
enterprises. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining  itself: 
how  agreements  are  made,  what  they 
contain,  and  what  kind  of  bargaining 
takes  place  within  the  framework  of  the 
agreements  signed  between  a  national 
union  and  a  national  federation  of  em- 
ployers. Bargaining  in  two  industries, 
machinery  and  the  building  trades,  is  ex- 
amined in  some  detail.  The  struggle  for 
recognition  and  status  by  many  unions 
in  America  has  created  the  impression 
that  the  signed  agreement  is  the  end  of 
the  story  —  "and  they  lived  happily  ever 
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after."  It  is  but  the  preface,  for  the 
area  of  struggle  now  shifts  from  recog- 
nition to  interpretation,  application,  and 
adjudication  of  signed  agreements.  Ap- 
propriately, the  role  of  government  is 
reduced  to  that  of  a  referee,  to  mediate 
and  conciliate  in  arriving  at  agreements 
and  to  arbitrate  differences  in  their  ap- 
plication. But  the  widest  latitude  is  left 
both  to  employers  and  unions  in  arriving 
at  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  employer  groups 
have  on  occasion  been  more  militant  in 
enforcing  lockouts  than  unions  in  calling 
strikes. 

In  his  concluding  chapters  Professor 
Norgren  appraises  the  system  as  a  whole, 
its  effects  on  the  economic  life  of  Sweden, 
and  its  possible  application  to  America. 
Both  employers  and  unions  are  business- 
cycle  conscious,  both  are  moving  toward 
long  range  planning  in  their  negotiations, 
but,  strangely  enough,  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  common  solution  of 
the  broader  problems  of  industrial  de- 
mocracy. 

Can  the  Swedish  "lessons"  be  applied 
to  the  American  industrial  scene?  Pro- 
fessor Norgren  is  properly  critical:  there 
is  no  short  cut  to  maturity;  the  history 
and  conditions  of  the  two  countries  im- 
pose limitations  on  unalloyed  institutional 
borrowing.  But  one  lesson  exists  for 
both  countries:  imposed  interference  with 
the  interplay  of  free  men  who  have  a 
strong  democratic  impulse  to  fight  it  out 
among  themselves  is  one  of  the  roads  to 
fascism.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Statesman  in  Brotherhood 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOURSELF,  by 
J»mes  E.  West.  Appleton-Century.  119  pp. 
Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

f~\  UT  of  a  richly  varied  experience 
^^  James  E.  West  advises  all  boys 
about  "Making  the  Most  of  Yourself." 
"Making  the  Most  of  Yourself"  is  just 
what  James  E.  West  has  done  with  his 
own  life. 

As  a  boy  he  made  his  own  way,  se- 
cured his  own  education,  carved  out  a 
place  for  himself  as  a  lawyer,  and  as 
volunteer  playground  executive  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  brought  about  the  calling 
of  a  White  House  Children's  Confer- 
ence. Later  he  was  drafted  to  become 
the  chief  executive  of  the  great  coopera- 
tive Boy  Scout  movement  and  has  been 
the  leader  in  building  this  movement  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  editor-in-chief  of  BOYS  Life. 
Warmly  human  in  his  thinking  and  his 
living,  he  could  not  be  otherwise  in  writ- 
ing for  boys.  His  book  reveals  the  deep 
religious  foundation  which  has  always 
been  the  basis  of  his  life. 

It  is  not  new  or  over-dramatic  to  state 
that  two  and  two  make  four  and  three 
times  three  equals  nine.  Yet  the  eternal 


truths  need  to  be  stated  over  again  for 
each  new  generation  of  boys. 

When  we  deal  with  boys  we  need  to 
take  it  for  granted,  as  does  Mr.  West, 
that  all  boys  should  be  helped  to  develop 
qualities  of  initiative,  courage,  capacity 
to  think  straight  and  fast,  powers  of  con- 
centration, of  perseverance,  of  ready  en- 
thusiasm, of  good  cheer,  of  readiness  to 
work,  of  being  friendly,  of  being  courte- 
ous, of  being  reverent,  of  building  a 
happy  world  around  them.  Each  new 
crop  of  boys  needs  occasionally  at  least 
to  face  the  question  of  what  the  qualities 
are  that  give  beauty  and  charm  and 
worth  to  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
what  it  really  is  that  makes  life  livable. 

This  book  reveals  the  man  who,  tri- 
umphant over  bodily  weakness  and  pain, 
has  carried  a  great  work  with  great 
spirit;  has  made  beautiful  and  very  hu- 
man the  ordinary  things  of  life;  has 
been  a  statesman  of  a  world  of  greater 
brotherhood. 
New  York  HOWARD  BRAUCHER 

Medical  Good  Neighbors 

AMBASSADORS  IN  WHITE,  by  Charles  Mor- 
row Wilson.  Holt.  372  pp.  Price  $3.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T  T  ERE'S  a  book  of  news  about  hemi- 
•*•  *•  sphere  sanitation,  of  stories  about 
doctors  and  diggers  of  ditches,  of  jungle 
fevers  and  racial  futures.  The  author, 
for  all  his  journalistic  superfluity  of  ad- 
jectives, has  registered  a  vigorous  blow 
for  the  broadest  gauged  battle  of  the 
future — that  of  men  of  the  temperate 
climate  against  the  insects  and  more 
minute  destroyers  of  men  in  the  trop- 
ics. 

Marred  as  is  the  free-flowing  narra- 
tive and  description  with  frequent  er- 
rors both  of  scientific  fact  and  of  names 
and  inference,  the  chapters  taken  as  fea- 
tures in  a  vivid  story,  as  modern  as  it 
is  ancient,  are  each  and  all  worthy  of 
admiration  and  rereading. 

If  we  are  to  be  medical  good  neighbors 
as  well  as  commercial,  cultural  and 
military  friends,  we  must  take  to  heart 
the  pleadings  of  this  itinerant  enthusiast 
whose  review  of  the  contrasts  in  health 
status,  paradoxes  in  survival,  achieve- 
ments and  catastrophes,  bacterial,  en- 
tomological and  mycotic,  offers  a  liberal 
supplement  to  the  reports  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company. 

Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  lives 
of  Finlay,  Reed,  Gorgas,  Decks,  and 
Noguchi,  and  another  four  are  substan- 
tial parts  of  stories  of  these  famous 
conquerors  of  the  tropics. 

The  first  chapter,  "Sick  Man's  So- 
ciety," should  be  required  reading  for 
those  persons  in  and  out  of  Congress  who 
carry  the  responsibility  of  dominating 
the  government,  the  trade  and  social  con- 
ditions of  Puerto  Rico's  two  millions. 


The  author  has  labored  long  and  in- 
dustriously to  inform  himself  from 
books  and  other  records  as  to  the  dis- 
eases and  the  scanty  and  rare  intervals 
of  health  in  lives  of  the  tropics. 

It  is  the  more  unfortunate  that,  per- 
haps because  of  haste,  or  of  overconfi- 
dence  in  his  understanding  of  medical 
and  biological  terms  and  names,  he  did 
not  take  the  precaution  of  having  medical 
editorial  assistance. 

It  upsets  the  medical  reader  to  find 
bubonic  plague  described  as  "a  louse- 
carried  nemesis."  American  physicians 
will  with  difficulty  recognize  Victor  C. 
Vaughan,  their  great  colleague  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  under  the  new  name  of 
W.  C.  Vaughn.  One  wonders  at  the 
story  of  a  health  officer  in  Mexico  with 
"500  shots  of  typhoid  vaccine"  to  use 
in  control  of  an  outbreak  of  smallpox. 

He  implies  that  the  cholera  in  New 
York  in  1892  came  from  South  America, 
although  its  origin  from  Hamburg  was 
well  established. 

Eradication  of  smallpox  in  Latin 
America  is  no  more  "dependent  upon 
its  total  eradication  elsewhere"  than  has 
been  its  eradication  in  Germany  and 
other  lands  where  vaccination  has  been 
systematically  enforced.  There  are  many 
exaggerations  and  errors  of  fact  and 
assumption  throughout  the  book  which 
will  not  trouble,  although  they  will  mis- 
inform, the  average  lay  reader. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  excellent 
and  it  measurably  achieves  the  author's 
aim  to  rouse  the  norteamericano  to  the 
obligation  of  sharing  his  science  and  his 
sanitation  with  his  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
New  York 

Welcome  Simplicity 

A  PRIMER  ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  DE- 
FORMITY IN  CHILDHOOD,  by  Richard 
Beverly  Raney,  M.D.,  in  collaboration  with 
Alfred  Rives  Shands,  Jr.,  M.D.  National  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  in  the  U.S.A., 
Elyria,  Ohio.  188  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

AS  its  name  implies,  this  book  is  an 
**-ABC  of  prevention,  and  thus  has  the 
value  of  simplicity.  It  is  well  indexed, 
concise,  simply  written,  clearly  illus- 
trated, and  very  readable.  It  does  not 
attempt  a  lengthy  discussion  of  any  dis- 
ease, but  gives  the  chief  characteristics, 
causes,  and  methods  of  prevention  of 
deformities. 

Nurses,  medical  social  workers,  teach- 
ers of  crippled  children,  and  persons  in- 
terested in  orthopedics  will  welcome  this 
book.  The  only  fault  that  I  can  find 
with  it  is  that  it  makes  one  want  to  know 
more  about  the  subject.  I  hope  that  its 
authors  will  some  time  in  the  future 
bring  out  a  "first  reader"  which  will 
take  us  farther  along  in  methods  of  pre- 
vention. ALICE  FITZ  GERALD 
Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled 
Children,  New  York  City 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  64  West  48th 
Street,  New  York.  Case  work,  -  medical  so- 
cial work,  group  work,  recreation,  settlement, 
secretarial  openings.  Wise.  7-4961. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


"Money  Raising-How  To  Do  It" 

by  Irene  Hazard  Gerlinger 

A  standard  text  for  financing  social 

agencies.  $3.00 

KELLAWAY-IDE    CO.  Los    Angeles 

and  all  dealers 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
S3. 00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

Professionally  trained  and  experienced  case 
worker  in  family  welfare  field.  Interesting  and 
challenging  opportunity  for  interpretation  and 
promotion  of  case  work  practice.  Ideal  climate 
and  centrally  located  in  the  not  so  deep 
South.  If  you  are  looking  for  an  interesting 
field,  write  us.  Salary  $2100.00.  7824  Survey. 

Wanted  by  the  Children's  Division,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Baltimore  City:  CASE 
WORKERS.  Requirements — Graduation  from 
college  plus  successful  completion  of  two  years 
of  graduate  study  in  a  school  of  social  work. 
Beginning  salary  $1,700  per  year. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE:  For  children's  institution.  Fif- 
teen years  experience  private  agency.  _  Inter- 
ested in  challenging  opportunity.  Institution, 
fresh  air  camp,  convalescent  home.  White  and 
Negro  children.  Qualifications,  experience 
upon  request.  Available  September  fifteenth. 
7819  Survey. _^_^ 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER for  tuberculous  adults  and  children. 
Xon-sectarian,  free,  mantains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Executive  Secretary  —  Samuel 
Schaefer.  Medical  Director — Dr.  Charles  J. 
Kaufman,  Research  Director— Dr.  Harry  j. 
Corper.  Hospital  care  includes  educational, 
vocational,  occupational,  psychological,  psy- 
chiatric and  social  services.  Applications 
New  York 'area — 19  West  44  Street,  Philip 
Houtz,  Director;  Philadelphia  area — 1103 
Widener  Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  Di- 
rector ;  Chicago  area — 30  Xorth  La  Salle 
Street,  Arthur  Hein.  Director.  Other  appli- 
cations through  local  Jewish  Federation  and 
Welfare  Fund  offices  or  direct  to  Hospital, 
3800  East  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.-4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings   5  :30-8  P.M. 


PROFESSIONAL   SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Health 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re 
ferring  indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  2( 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack' 
ing  centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available, 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorarj 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D. ;  National  Di- 
rector, D.  Kenneth  Rose ;  Medical  Director, 
Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  througi 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 

SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


of  Chicago 


of  ^orial  ferine* 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1942-43 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  September  28 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  29 


SUMMER  QUARTER,    1943 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE   REVIEW 

Edlt.d    by   EDITH   ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Columbia  University 

The  curriculum  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  consists  of  a  combination  of 
courses,  supervised  practice  in  social  work 
agencies,  and  research.  The  normal  program 
covers  six  quarters  or  eighteen  months  and 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

Changes  in  or  additions  to  the  regular  cur- 
riculum necessitated  by  the  war  emergency, 
will  be  announced  by  special  bulletins. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


122  EAST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 
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•  To  know  that  we  know  what  we  know, 
and  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  do  not 
know,  that  is  true  knowledge. — CONFU- 
CIUS. 

•  And  we  will  not  accept  a  world,  like 
the    post-war   world    of    the    1920's,    in 
which  the  seeds  of  Hitlerism  can  again 
be    planted     and     allowed    to    grow.  — 
FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 

•  The  only  vested   interest   I   have   ob- 
served among  the  workers  in  Washing- 
ton is  a  vested  interest  in  our  victory. — 
JONATHAN  DANIELS,  assistant  director. 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

•  I  have  learned  long  ago  that  the  day's 
work   must  be   done   and   must  be   done 
with  the  tools  at  hand.    But  this  knowl- 
edge does  not  make  me  believe  that  these 
tools  are  the  best  possible  tools,  nor  that 
we  ought  not  strive  to  make  them  better. 
— JOSEPH  N.  ULMAN,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  Baltimore  City. 

•  Economics  well  served  by  the  wizardry 
of  financial  genius,  but  rating  too  lightly 
the  value  of  the  human  element  in  the 
equation,  has  not  saved  us.    It  failed  be- 
cause   it    did    not    remember    that    men, 
women,    and    children    must    count    for 
more  than  gold. — EDWARD  A.  STRECKER, 
M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


So  They  Say 

•    Children   have   more   need   of   models 
than  of  critics. — JOUBERT. 


•  The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation.  —  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 
in  "Walden."  (1854) 

•  Every  head   in  a  government  depart- 
ment considers  himself,  of  course,   as  a 
potential  President. — C.  LESTER  WALKER 
in  Harper's  Magazine. 

•  The  ultimate  measure  of  any  person's 
joy  in  work  is  not  how  much  income  it 
produces  but  whether  it  makes  sense. — 
DOROTHY  THOMPSON  to  the  Volunteer 
Land  Corps. 

•  We  dare  not  think  that,  of  course,  vic- 
tory is   ours;   but   we   must   think   that 
nothing  else  than  victory  dare  be  ours. — 
JAMES  M.  LANDIS,  director.  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Defense. 

•  Democracy  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, because  it  is  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment founded  on  the  dignity  of  man, 
not  the  dignity  of  some  men,  of  rich  men, 
of  educated  men  or  of  white  men,  but  of 
all  men. — ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS,  presi- 
dent, University  of  Chicago. 


•  Democracy  cannot  live  on  the  selfish 
use  of  freedom. — AUGUST  F.  KEITZMAN, 
Boy  Scout  Commission,  Illinois  American 
Legion, 

•  In  wartime,  individual  feelings  cannot 
be  spared  and  whatever  is  thought  to  be 
the  best  arrangement  must  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  persons,  and  must  be  made 
quickly. — WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

•  The   free   forces  of  the  world  must 
again  take  their  posts  at  the  guiding  end, 
not  at  the  receiving  end,  of  fate. — ROB- 
ERT  H.   JACKSON,   Associate   Justice   of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

•  As  the  war  cannot  be  won  without 
fighting,  so  the  peace  can  never  be  won 
unless,  while  in  the  very  act  of  fighting, 
while  preparing  to  fight,  we  keep  peace 
continually    in    mind.  —  From    "When 
Mother's  Away,"  pamphlet  published  by 
the  National  Association  of  Day  Nurs- 


•  No  appropriations,  even  though  they 
match  the  myriad  stars  of  heaven,  will 
buy  for  us  a  single  drop  of  ...  courage, 
which  alone  can  enable  those  who  love 
peace  to  vanquish  those  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  war. — E.  C.  LINDEMAN, 
professor  of  social  philosophy.  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 


An  American  Red  Cross  service  club  in  Australia  brings  the  comforts  of  home  to  our  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 


"Wherever  the  Men  Are 


A  Red  Cross  worker  (left)  offers  service  to  a  man  in  camp 


Patients  in  a  station  hospital  enjoy  a  Red  Cross  show 
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Iceland  to  the  Indies 

AND  BACK  HOME 
By  ROBERT  E.  BONDY 

Administrator,  Services  to   the  Armed   Forces,  American  National  Red  Cross 


-from   induction   into  service — to   reemployment    or 


rehabilitation  after  discharge. 

to  assist  service  and  ex-service  men  and  their  fami- 
lies in  meeting  those  needs  which  arise  from  the  man's 
service  in  the  armed  forces. 

wherever  the  armed  forces  go  or  wherever  the  fami- 
lies may  be. 

THESE  quotations  characterize  Red  Cross  Services 
to  the  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  II.  They  give 
clues  to  its  functions;  its  time  table  now  and  in  the 
future;  its  worldwide,  two-way  coverage  between  camp  or 
hospital  where  the  man  is,  and  the  home  community  where 
the  family  is. 

This  is  an  ambitious  program,  but  the  American  people 
are  embarked  upon  an  ambitious  undertaking  in  spreading 
the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Congress  has  given  the  American  Red  Cross  the  authority 
"to  act  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and  in  accord  with 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  their  Army  and  Navy."  Army  and  navy 
regulations  make  the  ARC  responsible  for  specified  services 
to  the  able-bodied  and  sick  service  men  and  their  families. 
Federal  legislation  and  presidential  executive  orders  give 
the  organization  authority  and  responsibility  for  certain 
services  to  the  disabled  ex-service  man  and  his  family. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  basis  for  this  ambitious 
undertaking  is  the  expectation  of  the  American  people  that 
the  Red  Cross  be  the  means  through  which  they  can  ex- 
press their  interest  in  the  personal  and  family  problems  of 
the  men  of  the  armed  forces.  The  American  people  have 
provided  through  their  government  many  services,  nation- 
ally and  locally,  to  help  these  men  and  their  families  both 
during  and  after  the  war.  But  they  wish  to  do  more. 
Democratic  America  has  always  expressed  itself  through 
voluntary  activity,  for  the  people  want  to  give  practical 
expression  to  the  thoughts  and  emotions  in  which  their 
country  was  conceived — good  neighborliness,  a  burning  zeal 
to  preserve  human  rights,  belief  in  the  doctrine  that  human 
personality  is  precious  above  all  else.  They  join  the  Red 


Cross  by  the  millions — almost  one  out  of  every  four  of 
them,  juniors  and  adults — for  the  Red  Cross  offers  them 
opportunity  for  such  expression.  And  when  they  send  their 
young  men  out  to  battle,  leaving  their  families  behind 
them,  they  expect  the  Red  Cross  to  provide  a  service  that 
literally  covers  the  globe.  Such  a  service  must  stay  with 
the  man  for  the  duration  and  beyond,  and  stand  by  to  assist 
him  in  all  manner  of  personal  and  family  problems. 

There  are  similarities  and  contrasts  in  the  Red  Cross 
services  in  this  war  and  in  the  first  World  War.  As  or- 
ganized in  World  War  I  and  continued  through  the  peace- 
time decades,  their  basic  purpose  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tration are  unchanged.  In  the  home  community,  Home 
Service  workers  in  the  chapters  carry  on  in  behalf  of  the 
families.  In  the  camps  and  in  the  hospitals,  at  home  and 
abroad,  field  directors  and  hospital  workers  render  much 
the  same  service  as  before.  The  techniques  have  been  im- 
proved, the  personnel  qualifications  are  higher,  the  country 
is  more  adequately  covered  with  Home  Service  workers, 
the  whole  program  is  far  more  extensive  geographically. 
Extensions  and  differences  in  service  arise  from  the  differ- 
ences in  resources  and  the  nature  of  the  wars.  Govern- 
mental facilities  are  more  adequate  today,  both  within  the 
armed  services  and  in  social  security  and  public  welfare 
provisions.  This  war  is  truly  global  in  contrast  to  the 
single-front  war  of  1917-18.  Changes  in  service  have  come 
about  not  only  through  a  natural  growth  but  also  from 
changed  conditions. 

THE  worldwide,  two-way  flow  of  Red  Cross  service 
from  men  to  home  community  and  back  has  been 
greatly  expanded  during  the  past  two  years,  particularly 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1942, 
the  budget  for  Services  to  the  Armed  Forces  increased  575 
percent  to  $16,196,000;  and  for  this  present  fiscal  year,  to 
end  June  30,  1943,  that  budget  is  more  than  doubled.  The 
national  personnel  in  this  work  has  grown  from  about  400 
two  years  ago  to  3,500  in  domestic  and  foreign  assignments 
on  August  1,  1942. 

Geographical  expansion  has  been  as  striking.  Field 
directors  are  in  residence  in  approximately  350  army  and 
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navy  posts  and  stations  and  hospitals  in  this  country,  and 
visit  600  others  regularly.  The  country  is  so  districted  that 
complete  field  director  coverage  is  given  every  military  de- 
tachment irrespective  of  its  size.  In  every  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  country  a  local  Red  Cross  chapter  offers  home 
services.  And  abroad,  the  personnel  and  service  of  the  Red 
Cross  are  found  wherever  the  armed  forces  are  found. 

It  is  natural  to  wonder  what  the  service  men's  problems 
are  and  what  the  Red  Cross  does  about  them.  The  prob- 
lems are  the  same  that  anyone  might  experience  if  he  were 
in  a  training  camp,  a  hospital,  at  sea,  or  at  the  front.  A 
man  might  wonder  about  his  folks  at  home.  He  might  have 
information  that  legal  or  financial  problems  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  his  home.  He  might  have 
had  word  of  a  critical  illness  and  of  the  desire  of  the  family 
and  the  doctor  that  he  come  home  immediately.  In  situ- 
ations like  these,  and  in  hundreds  of  others,  the  Red  Cross 
representative  with  the  troops  communicates  with  the  Red 
Cross  worker  at  home.  Back  and  forth  between  them  they 
arrange  the  assistance,  they  give  the  counsel,  they  act  as 
good  neighbor  during  the  man's  absence  from  home. 

IN  the  military  hospital  the  Red  Cross  is  responsible  for 
these  services  as  well  as  for  the  recreation  program  with- 
in the  hospital.  The  Red  Cross  also  assigns  psychiatric 
social  workers  as  needed,  and  during  the  past  year  has  estab- 
lished a  psychiatric  social  service  at  naval  and  marine  corps 
training  stations. 

Within  this  country  the  Red  Cross  furnishes  and  oper- 
ates hospital  recreation  buildings,  constructed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  sixty-five  of  the  principal  camps.  In  those 
buildings  standard  motion  picture  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled and  first-run  movie  shows  are  made  available  with- 
out charge  to  convalescent  men  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
depending  upon  the  wishes  of  the  medical  officer.  Other 
recreation  events  are  conducted  in  the  recreation  building 
and  on  the  wards.  During  the  past  year,  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters adjacent  to  army  and  naval  stations  and  hospitals  have 
organized  eighty  Camp  and  Hospital  Service  Councils  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  nearby  communities  in  rendering 
service  at  the  camps  and  hospitals  and  in  providing  recre- 
ation materials,  supplies,  and  furnishings.  Thousands  of 
citizens  have  joined  in  this  undertaking. 

By  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  designated  as  the  sole  non-military  agency 
to  provide  welfare  and  recreation  services  for  United  States 
expeditionary  forces.  The  United  Service  Organizations 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  a  recreation  program  in  the 
American  possessions  and  in  the  Atlantic  off-shore  bases, 
except  Iceland.  To  meet  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
a  Red  Cross  field  director  and  three  assistant  field  directors, 
one  of  whom  is  a  trained  recreation  man,  accompany  each 
division  sent  abroad.  Smaller  task  forces  are  staffed  pro- 
portionately. In  addition,  for  each  task  force  hospital  of 
500-bed  capacity  the  Red  Cross  provides  a  minimum  staff 
— augmented  according  to  need — of  one  social  worker,  one 
recreation  worker,  and  one  stenographer. 

The  duties  of  the  Red  Cross  hospital  workers  abroad 
parallel  those  of  workers  in  this  country.  They  assist  the 
medical  officers  in  important  matters  of  social  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  they  help  the  patients  meet  needs  that  arise 
within  the  hospital  or  through  problems  at  home,  they  as- 
sist in  adjusting  the  causes  for  the  worries  which  interfere 
with  response  to  medical  care.  If  the  medical  officer  re- 
quests social  data,  the  Red  Cross  worker  may  radio  the 


patient's  Red  Cross  home  chapter  for  information,  thou 
communication  of  any  kind  may  be  irregular.    In  fact, 
regularity  of  communication  places  a  heavy  responsibil 
upon  the  Red  Cross  hospital  worker  abroad  who  must 
tempt  to  provide  a  useful  service  without  being  able 
count  too  much  on  the  assistance  of  home  chapters. 

Though  the  Red  Cross  recreation  program  in  this  coi 
try  is  limited  to  hospitals,  overseas  it  serves  the  able-bod 
as  well  as  the  hospitalized.  Under  the  supervision  of  : 
War  Department,  Red  Cross  recreation  workers  cooper 
with  the  army's  Special  Service  officers  in  bringing  to  ( 
troops  leisure  time  activities  to  appeal  to  every  taste. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  a  hospital  worker  obtained  the 
of  one  ward  which  boasted  a  fireplace  and  a  ping-pc 
table.   By  adding  books  and  magazines  she  transformed 
room  into  a  recreational  haven  for  ambulatory  patients. 
Iceland  —  thanks  to  transportation  facilities  —  Red  Cr 
recreation  workers  have  provided  hospitalized  service  n 
with  everything  from  Christmas  candy  and  talent  she 
to  bingo  games  and  movie  projectors. 

Many  hospital  workers  do  not  have  these  facilities.  Tl 
must  improvise  and  invent  the  means  of  recreation.  Knc 
ing  that  the  busy  patient  is  not  the  homesick  patient,  tl 
take  full  advantage  of  the  men's  talents  in  creating  rec 
ational  equipment.  For  handcraft  they  may  use  native  i 
terials — coconut  shells  in  Puerto  Rico  or  sea  shells  in 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Hospitalized  men  in  Bataan  made  tl 
own  checkerboards  out  of  bamboo  and  painted  pebbles  bl 
and  white  for  checkermen.  American  traditions  carried 
in  parties  on  American  holidays  such  as  the  Fourth  of  J 
and  Thanksgiving  help  to  make  sick  men  feel  more  at  hoi 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  the  Red  Ci 
shipped  urgently  needed  recreation  material  to  Iceland,  i 
first  major  overseas  base.  Included  were  radios,  piar 
victrolas,  ping-pong  tables,  basketball  and  volley  ball  eqi 
ment,  card  tables,  16  mm.  motion  picture  equipment,  fc 
ing  chairs,  and  numerous  card  and  table  games.  The  eqi 
ment  was  distributed  throughout  the  island — to  remote  i 
lonely  outposts  as  well  as  to  cities  whose  recreation  facili 
were  being  overtaxed.  With  the  arrival  of  Red  Cross  rec 
ation  workers,  a  widely  varied  program  of  morale  build 
entertainment  got  under  way  within  the  camps. 

Song  fests  and  musical  nights  were  well  attended  vi 
talented  service  men  playing  their  instruments  or  sing 
their  songs  to  a  Red  Cross  worker's  accompaniment. 
Iceland — as  now  in  Great  Britain,  New  Caledonia,  / 
tralia,  or  elsewhere — dances  and  other  group  activities  w 
consistently  popular.  By  obtaining  the  use  of  available  o 
munity  resources — a  swimming  pool  for  water  polo  mate 
a  school  gym  for  boxing  or  basketball  tournaments — 1 
Cross  workers  also  were  able  to  give  the  American  trc 
the  chance  to  indulge  in  their  favorite  way  of  participal 
in  sports:  through  competition  among  their  various  ur 

*""  I  SHE  Red  Cross  recreation  program  begun  in  Icel 
A  has  followed  American  troops  to  their  stations  throu 
out  the  world.  Red  Cross  supplies  and  equipment  have  s 
plemented  the  basic  material  furnished  by  the  Special  Si 
ice  Division  of  the  War  Department.  The  progran 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  In  the  Southwest  Pa< 
Islands,  for  example,  where  recreation  is  outdoors,  deep 
fishing  is  a  favorite  sport,  and  in  at  least  one  instance 
Red  Cross  has  been  asked  to  supply  diving  equipment  tc 
used  by  service  men  in  hunting  pearls.  In  another  a 
where  the  favorite  outdoor  recreation  is  baseball,  ] 
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Cross  workers  have  organized  competitive  leagues. 

Supplementing  the  Red  Cross  recreation  program  over- 
seas are  the  Red  Cross  clubs.  With  their  easy-going  atmos- 
phere of  informality  they  are  rapidly  recapturing  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Red  Cross  canteen  of  World  War  I.  Already 
in  operation  in  Iceland,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  New 
Caledonia,  they  will  be  established  elsewhere  where  need  is 
indicated.  Sightseeing  tours,  dances,  jam  sessions — in  short, 
whatever  entertainment  the  men  desire — make  up  their 
flexible  program.  To  the  individual  service  man  they  offer 
information  service,  counseling  on  personal  problems,  game 
rooms,  reading  and  lounging  rooms,  dining  rooms,  and 
sleeping  accommodations.  They  are  available  as  a  center  of 
the  man's  activities  when  he  comes  to  town. 

In  some  theaters  of  operation,  the  Red  Cross  is  carrying 
on  its  recreation  service  through  men  and  women  in  distant 
outposts.  Always  available  in  the  midst  of  those  recreation 
services  are  the  personal  services  that  link  up  the  man  with 
his  family  back  home. 

And  for  the  disabled  of  this  war,  who  are  already  flow- 
ing back  into  our  hospitals  in  this  country,  the  Red  Cross 
is  drawing  upon  its  experiences  of  the  first  World  War  and 
the  two  decades  since  to  assure  an  orderly  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  problems  that  arise.  Before  the  disabled 
man  is  discharged,  the  Red  Cross  worker  in  the  hospital 
assists  in  the  filing  of  his  disability  claim.  Before  he  leaves 
the  hospital,  the  Red  Cross  worker  communicates  with  the 
agencies  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  for  employment, 
as  well  as  with  the  man's  home  Red  Cross  chapter  so  that 
in  his  care  at  home,  his  vocational  training,  his  readjustment 
into  employment,  he  will  be  assisted  not  only  by  the  estab- 
lished governmental  agencies  but  also  by  the  neighborly 
attention  of  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  worker. 


H 


OME  Service  in  chapters  carries  out  its  responsibility 
through  four  functions: 


Communication  and  Information  Service:  Assistance  with 
communications  between  service  men  and  their  families  and 
inquiry  in  regard  to  their  welfare;  information  concerning 
regulations  and  legislation  affecting  service  and  ex-service  men 
and  their  dependents. 

Reporting  Service:  Cooperation  with  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  by  obtaining  social  history  material  required  for 
medical  treatment  and  by  making  reports  on  home  conditions 
needed  by  commanding  officers  in  deciding  questions  of  dis- 
charge, furlough,  or  clemency. 

Claims  Service:  Assistance  to  disabled  ex-service  men  and 
their  dependents  and  to  dependents  of  deceased  men  in  pre- 
senting claims  for  compensation  and  other  government  bene- 
fits. 

Family  Service:  Financial  aid  for  special  needs  not  pro- 
vided for  from  public  funds  and  basic  maintenance  when  pub- 
lic relief  is  not  available;  consultation  and  helpful  activity  di- 
rected toward  meeting  those  family  difficulties  which  do  not 
require  financial  aid ;  referral  service  enabling  the  client  to 
make  use  of  the  resources  of  other  organizations  providing 
services  not  within  the  Home  Service  program. 

The  functions  of  communication  and  information,  re- 
porting, and  claims  service  are  discharged  by  the  Red  Cross 
itself.  There  is  clearance  with  other  agencies  for  pertinent 
data  available  in  records.  These  specialized  services  are 
available  to  clients  of  other  agencies.  The  information  and 
communication  services  are  available  directly  to  agencies  in 
instances  in  which  such  assistance  is  needed. 

The  function  of  family  service  is  discharged  by  Home 


Service  to  the  extent  that  any  private  agency  can  meet 
family  needs.  Clients  eligible  for  public  relief  are  referred 
to  public  welfare  agencies,  Home  Service  continuing  with 
non-relief  services  or  supplementary  financial  assistance 
when  needed.  Clients  ineligible  for  public  relief,  or  for 
whom  public  relief  is  not  available,  are  considered  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Home  Service.  Home  Service  works  jointly 
with  other  agencies  offering  specialized  services  (such  as 
medical,  psychiatric,  vocational  and  child  placement  serv- 
ices), when  combined  services  are  necessary,  or  makes  refer- 
rals to  such  agencies  when  their  service  rather  than  Home 
Service  can  meet  the  needs  presented.  Cases  currently  ac- 
tive with  other  private  family  agencies  may  remain  with 
those  agencies,  or  representatives  of  both  agencies  may  con- 
fer on  individual  cases  to  determine  which  agency  is  to  pro>- 
vide  continuing  family  service. 

TO  clarify  these  functions  and  reach  working  understand- 
ings, the  Red  Cross  has  written  agreements  with  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  and  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association;  the  United  Service 
Organizations;  the  American  Bar  Association;  the  Navy 
Relief  Society  and  Army  Emergency  Relief;  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America.  In  the  policy  statement 
governing  the  relationship  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
public  welfare  agencies,  the  ARC  recognizes  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  need  of 
basic  maintenance,  and  the  governmental  agencies  recognize 
that  the  Red  Cross  is  the  official  agency  for  rendering  serv- 
ice to  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  and  their  families.  It 
has  become  mutually  recognized  by  governmental  agencies 
and  the  Red  Cross  that  similar  agreements  must  be  worked 
out  on  state  and  local  levels  in  the  interests  of  community 
planning  and  efficient  operation  of  services. 

Space  limitations  prevent  a  description  herein  of  other 
Red  Cross  activities  serving  the  armed  forces,  such  as  the 
enrollment  of  nurses  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps, 
the  blood  plasma  program,  the  Inquiry  Service  and  the 
variety  of  volunteer  services.  The  program  of  Services  to 
the  Armed  Forces  is  directed  from  Red  Cross  National 
Headquarters  in  Washington  and  from  the  four  Area  offi- 
ces: in  New  York  City;  Alexandria,  Va. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Abroad,  headquarters  offices  are 
established  in  each  of  the  theaters  of  operation  and  wher- 
ever task  forces  are  located.  The  local  unit  of  organization 
is  the  Red  Cross  chapter. 

Staff  expansion  continues.  The  3,500  members  of  the 
Service  to  the  Armed  Forces  staff  on  August  1,  1942,  will 
be  increased  to  4,500  or  5,000  or  more,  by  June  30,  1943. 
Persons  of  many  skills  are  needed — field  directors  with  ad- 
ministrative ability,  assistant  field  directors  for  Home  Serv- 
ice, men  and  women  recreation  workers,  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric social  workers,  club  directors  and  their  staffs, 
stenographers  and  administrative  assistants,  and  persons 
experienced  in  handling  government  claims  and  benefits. 

Red  Cross  Personnel  Service,  at  National  Headquarters 
and  in  the  Area  offices,  recruits  these  workers.  The  per- 
sonnel management  and  personnel  training  units  of  Services 
to  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  organized  to  aid  in  selection 
and  training.  Scholarship  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  certain  schools  of  social  work  for  field  work  training 
of  students  in  Home  Service.  It  is  hoped  that  later  scholar- 
ship plans  may  be  developed  for  the  training  of  medical  and 
psychiatric  social  workers.  In-service  training  plans  are  in 
operation  with  provision  for  supervised  field  work. 
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For  these  positions  the  Red  Cross  seeks  for  its  national 
staff  and  its  chapters  the  best  qualified  workers  available. 
Advisory  committees  from  the  medical  and  psychiatric  social 
work  fields  are  assisting  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
supplementing  the  inadequate  supply  of  qualified  persons. 
Similar  arrangements  must  be  made  in  other  fields  because 
of  the  shortage  of  available,  qualified  workers. 


Generous  offers  from  the  American  people  in  time 
money,  and  other  resources  is  one  of  the  most  heartening 
features  in  the  Red  Cross  effort.  But  the  expansion  of  th< 
army  and  navy  will  continue  to  multiply  human  problem! 
to  be  met  now  and  after  the  war.  The  Red  Cross's  job  oi 
meeting  such  human  needs  is  one  phase  of  the  total  partici 
pation  required  for  winning  this  total  war. 


Evacuation:  American  Style,  Part  II 

By  GEORGE  D.  NICKEL 

Director  of  Social  Relations,  California  Personal  Finance  Companies 


As  this  is  written,  a  new  chapter  has  begun  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Japanese  evacuees,  the  majority  of 
them  American-born  citizens.  The  first  chapter 
took  them  from  homes  and  communities  in  five  western 
states,  where  many  of  them  had  spent  their  entire  lives. 

The  exodus  began  in  late  March  from  a  few  key  strate- 
gic military  districts.  These  preliminary  moves  were  the 
subject  of  my  earlier  article  [Evacuation:  American  Style, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1942}.  The  larger  "whole- 
sale" evacuations  from  Military  Area  No.  1  were  com- 
pleted in  June.  In  two  months  100,000  persons  of  Japan- 
ese ancestry  were  transferred  to  temporary  assembly  centers 
located  on  county  fair  grounds  and  swanky  race  tracks, 
where  with  amazing  speed  the  U.  S.  Army  had  built  living 
quarters,  dining  halls,  showers,  toilets,  laundries,  and 
recreation  facilities.  The  unit  at  Santa  Anita,  designed  to 
hold  20,000  persons,  took  exactly  thirty-five  days  to  de- 
veJop  from  an  army  order  to  a  complete  center. 

The  passage  of  six  months  since  the  process  began,  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  appraise  this  initial  chapter  thought- 
fully. But  first,  to  get  this  intermediate  period  in  per- 
spective, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  rapidly  as 
facilities  are  completed,  families  are  being  transferred  from 
assembly  centers  to  the  new  relocation  centers,  most  of 
which  are  located  outside  the  military  zones.  That  is  the 
beginning  of  the  new  chapter.  In  the  relocation  centers  the 
army  supplies  basic  housing  and  exterior  protection  in  the 
form  of  military  police.  The  administration  of  the  centers, 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority. 
Ten  or  more  such  centers,  federally  owned  or  leased,  are 
planned.  They  will  be  located  in  California,  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Arkansas. 

By  September  20  eight  relocation  centers  were  occupied, 
although  some  had  not  received  their  full  complement  of 
evacuees.  Two  centers  are  in  California  at  Manzanar  and 
Tule  Lake;  two  are  in  Arizona  on  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Reservation  near  Parker  and  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation  near  Phoenix;  the  states  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Wyoming  have  one  center  each. 

Food,  shelter,  clothing  and  medical  care  are  provided  in 
assembly  and  relocation  centers.  In  addition  a  social  welfare 
program  utilizing  trained  social  workers  is  under  way. 
For  example,  at  Manzanar  a  home  for  dependent  children 
has  been  formed  from  the  three  Japanese  children's  homes 
which  were  transferred  to  the  center  with  staffs  intact. 

Other  opportunities  to  utilize  their  special  skills  are 
provided  for  Japanese  teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  who  work  in  the  center  schools,  hospitals,  and 
recreation  units.  The  plan  is  to  make  each  community  as 


nearly  self-sufficient  as  possible.  In  addition,  work  con 
tributing  directly  to  the  war  effort  is  available  to  America! 
citizens,  such  as  the  making  of  camouflage  nets.  Wage 
are  paid  in  cash;  $12  per  month  for  unskilled  labor,  $1( 
for  semi-skilled,  and  $19  for  skilled  and  professional  work 
ers. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  worl 
opportunities  outside  the  relocation  centers.  Detailed  re 
quirements  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  evacuees  surrouni 
the  plan,  such  as  provisions  for  transportation,  prevailin] 
wages,  adequate  housing,  protection  by  local  authorities 
the  right  to  leave  employment  and  return  to  the  center  a 
will.  More  than  1,700  persons  have  already  left  the  re 
location  centers  under  these  arrangements  to  take  agricul 
tural  employment  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

NEVERTHELESS,  JAPANESE  EVACUEES,  TWO  THIRDS  o 
whom  are  American  citizens,  are  by  no  stretch  of  th 
imagination  being  coddled  or  pampered.  Privacy  is  at 
minimum ;  accommodations  are  adequate  but  not  elaborate 
life  is  circumscribed  and  routinized,  as  it  must  be  whe 
large  groups  of  people  are  rather  closely  confined. 

Some  persons  maintain  that  the  evacuation  will  retar< 
the  process  of  assimilation.  Lack  of  opportunity  to  associat 
with  other  than  Japanese  people,  constant  use  of  the  Jap 
anese  language,  ample  time  to  compare  their  own  treat 
ment  with  the  treatment  of  persons  of  other  "alien  enemy 
extraction,  may  cause  disillusionment  about  America  amon: 
the  evacuees. 

Others  point  out  that,  while  the  Japanese-American 
generally  may  have  been  good  citizens,  they  have  not  al 
ways  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  to  become  bette 
known  to  and  understood  by  their  Caucasian  fellow  citi 
zens.  This  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  th 
older  generation  never  felt  they  could  achieve  full  ac 
ceptance,  while  the  younger  generation  were  discourage 
at  the  rebuffs  their  advances  received.  Their  present  ex 
perience,  however,  may  bring  home  to  them  the  necessit 
of  "selling  themselves,"  and  thus  hasten  the  Americaniza 
tion  process. 

Certainly  the  War  Relocation  Authority  faces  a  mos 
difficult  assignment.  Within  the  centers,  the  strength  of  th 
family  unit  must  be  preserved — a  strength  that  over  th 
years  has  kept  Japanese  families  off  relief  and  has  almos 
completely  prevented  delinquency  among  their  childrer 
The  strong  belief  in  America  that  helps  Japanese  leader 
to  recognize  this  evacuation  as  their  contribution  to  th 
war  effort  must  be  maintained.  Professional  and  vocations 
skills  must  be  preserved  and  improved. 
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In  this  new  stage,  social  workers  can  assist.  Already 
they  have  made  a  mark.  At  the  civil  control  stations  set 
up  to  help  families  prepare  for  evacuation,  public  agency 
workers  humanized  and  individualized  the  mechanical 
process  of  registration  and  preparation  for  moving.  Private 
agencies  that  have  long  worked  with  the  Japanese  provided 
a  much  needed  leaven — interpreting,  bringing  understand- 
ing to  families  and  community  groups,  seeing  that  needed 
service  and  assistance  be  made  known  at  the  control  sta- 
tions. 

Moreover,  it  will  never  be  possible  to  measure  quantita- 
tively the  influence  exerted  by  social  workers,  individually 
and  through  their  agencies  and  professional  organizations, 
in  shaping  the  evacuation  program  during  the  brief  pre- 
liminary period  of  planning.  For  example,  a  set  of  princi- 
ples and  a  complete  plan  for  evacuation  were  formulated 
by  a  committee  on  wartime  social  services  of  the  Puget 
Sound  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  in  cooperation  with  other  social  work  and  trade 
union  groups.  Distribution  was  widespread:  to  newspa- 
pers, to  the  Tolan  Committee,  to  persons  officially  re- 
sponsible for  evacuation,  to  interested  citizens  and  civic 
groups.  This  committee  is  now  active  in  Seattle  in  organ- 
izing a  citywide  Central  Committee  on  Minority  Groups, 
drawing  representation  from  all  walks  of  life,  with  the 
objective  of  gathering  and  disseminating  accurate  informa- 
tion on  minority  group  problems.  In  San  Francisco,  the 
Community  Chest's  committee  on  immigrant-serving  agen- 
cies, made  suggestions  to  authorities  charged  with  planning 
the  evacuation  program.  It  is  continuing  to  function,  with 
the  purpose  of  keeping  intact  the  group  of  citizens  who 
know  and  understand  the  Japanese.  In  Los  Angeles,  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  made  a  report  to  the  Tolan 
Committee  and  prepared  a  public  statement.  The  council's 
immigrant  service  committee  continues  to  maintain  an 
active  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Japanese  evacuees. 
The  Washington  and  California  State  Conferences  of 
Social  Work  also  took  appropriate  action. 

WITH  THIS   PERSPECTIVE,   LET   US  GO  BACK.  TO  THE  TIME 

last  spring  when  thousands  of  family  units  had  to  close  up 
business  and  personal  affairs.  Automobiles,  tractors,  print- 
ing presses,  boats,  and  personal  effects  were  sold,  leased, 
or  stored.  Arrangements  were  made  to  dispose  of  farms, 
hotels,  restaurants,  merchandise,  and  homes.  Thousands  of 
contractual  obligations,  investments,  business  and  personal 
relationships  were  adjusted — all  in  a  few  weeks.  From  Los 
Angeles  County  alone,  30,000  Japanese  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  and  fishing  were  evacuated. 

Imagine  the  problems  involved  in  terminating  abruptly 
the  affairs  of  one  city  of  that  size.  Add  to  that  the  prob- 
lems of  hundreds  of  similar  communities,  ranging  in  size 
from  less  than  a  "hundred  to  several  thousand,  scattered 
over  California,  Arizona,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  Then 
consider  the  work  entailed  in  building  new  facilities,  and 
finally  the  transportation  problem  itself,  and  some  idea 
may  be  had  of  the  enormity  and  complexity  of  this  as- 
signment. 

There  were  no  precedents  to  follow,  no  time  for  leisurely 
planning,  no  opportunity  to  recruit  and  train  a  special 
staff.  Yet  the  evacuation  was  well-planned,  orderly,  and 
carried  out  on  schedule.  Mistakes  there  were,  naturally — 
but  in  comparison  to  the  enormity  of  the  task  and  the  brief 
time  allowed  by  virtue  of  military  orders,  they  were  few. 


My  earlier  article  covering  the  preliminary  evacuations 
from  a  few  strategic  military  areas  pointed  to  the  need  for 
advanced  planning  and  the  assumption  of  over-all  re- 
sponsibility by  some  one  agency  for  the  larger  evacuations 
which  were  to  come.  The  answer  to  this  need  turned  out 
to  be  the  Wartime  Civil  Control  Administration,  estab- 
lished under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Civil  Affairs 
Division  of  the  Western  Defense  Command  and  Fourth 
Army,  as  the  operating  agency  to  carry  out  the  evacuation 
process. 

This  new  agency  of  government  brought  into  active 
participation  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  agri- 
cultural problems,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  business 
and  property  matters,  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
for  facilities,  registration,  and  social  welfare  services.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  Justice  handled  legal  prob- 
lems, the  WPA  provided  civilian  personnel  for  key  ad- 
ministrative positions  within  the  temporary  assembly  cen- 
ters, while  other  federal  departments  served  as  needed. 
Thus  the  skills,  resources,  and  personnel  of  existing  agen- 
cies were  fully  utilized. 

KEY  OPERATING   UNIT  IN   THE   EVACUATION    PROCESS  WAS 

the  civil  control  station,  one  for  each  area  with  1,000  to 
1,500  persons  to  be  evacuated.  Each  control  station  oper- 
ated approximately  one  week,  during  which  the  entire 
registration  of  families  in  the  area  and  subsequent  trans- 
portation to  reception  centers  was  accomplished. 

In  developing  the  control  station  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  assigned  responsibility  for  providing  physical  equip- 
ment, administrative  and  clerical  staff  to  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service;  the  responsibility  for  registration  and 
social  welfare  services 'to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
of  the  Social  Security  Board;  and  the  responsibility  for 
health  and  medical  problems  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

In  turn,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  delegated  the 
responsibility  for  program  operation  and  for  staffing  social 
service  positions  to  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  county  welfare  departments.  All  direct  costs  inci- 
dental to  evacuation  were  met  by  the  federal  government 
directly  or  on  a  reimbursement  basis.  The  result  was  a 
highly  successful,  practical  demonstration  of  public  wel- 
fare agency  cooperation  at  three  levels  of  government: 

Federal — providing  over-all  supervision  and  liaison  ac- 
tivity for  social  welfare  phases  of  evacuation. 

State — providing  supervisory  personnel  for  operations. 

County — providing  case  workers. 

The  control  station  pattern  was  roughly  as  follows: 

1.  Over-all   coordinating   responsibility   for  control   station 
operation  rested  in  a  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service. 

2.  Two  Federal  Reserve  Bank  representatives  were  avail- 
able to  handle  property  and  business  problems. 

3.  Two  Farm  Security  Administration  staff  members  were 
on  hand  to  consider  agricultural  problems. 

4.  U.  S.  Public  Health  doctors  conducted  necessary  medi- 
cal inspections. 

5.  The  army  assigned  one  representative  to  handle  special 
requests    and,   while    responsible    for   the   program,    made   no 
effort  to  direct  in  detail  the  several  agencies  cooperating  in 
control  station  operation. 

6.  Japanese  volunteers  acted  as  interpreters  and  clerks. 
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7.  The  bulk  of  the  work,  securing  necessary  information, 
instructions  to  evacuees,  referral  of  family  to  proper  resource 
for  social  welfare,  health  or  business  problems,  answering 
questions,  and  final  checking  to  see  that  all  points  had  been 
covered,  fell  upon  the  social  workers. 

The  social  service  staff  of  the  control  station  usually 
consisted  of  six  or  eight  case  workers  borrowed  from  the 
local  county  welfare  department,  plus  one  supervisor  and 
two  assistant  supervisors  on  loan  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare. 

Administratively,  each  governmental  unit  represented  at 
the  station  was  responsible  to  the  control  station  manager. 
Professionally,  each  person  assigned  was  responsible  to  the 
administrative  head  of  his  division.  The  entire  unit  was 
under  direction  of  the  Wartime  Civil  Control  Administra- 
tion. 

PRIOR   TO   THE   DAY  ON    WHICH    EACH    CONTROL    STATION 

opened,  exclusion  orders  were  posted  in  prominent  locations 
throughout  the  specified  area.  A  similar  printed  order  was 
made  available  to  all  families  at  the  civil  control  station. 
The  notices  contained  detailed  instructions  about  evacua- 
tion, resources  available  to  the  families  in  need  of  help, 
and  specific  instructions  as  to  when  and  where  family  rep- 
resentatives were  to  report  for  registration. 

The  first  two  days  of  control  station  operation  were 
devoted  to  actual  registration;  the  next  three,  to  the  han- 
dling of  last  minute  business  matters,  social  problems,  and 
medical  inspection.  On  the  last  two  mornings  of  the  week, 
families,  together  with  luggage,  assembled  as  instructed, 
to  board  trains  or  buses  for  transportation  under  army 
direction  to  reception  centers  or  relocation  areas. 

Control  stations  were  opened  as  rapidly  as  facilities  at 
the  assembly  centers  were  completed.  A  total  of  114  were 
operated  in  the  four  states  affected.  They  were  manned  by 
more  than  250  case  workers  borrowed  from  county  welfare 
departments,  fifty  case  workers  from  state  welfare  depart- 
ments, twenty  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
twenty  from  private  agencies.  Civil  control  stations  oper- 
ated simultaneously  and  workers  were  transferred  between 
stations  on  short  notice  when  the  load  at  any  station  be- 
came heavier  than  anticipated,  so  that  the  evacuees  were 
spared  long  periods  of  waiting  in  line. 

Social  workers  at  the  control  stations  carried  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. They  secured  full  information  for  the  record 
that  subsequently  traveled  with  the  family,  answered  ques- 
tions, gave  complete  instructions.  They  also  referred  fam- 
ilies to  the  resources  available  for  the  health,  social,  and 
business  problems  which  became  apparent  during  the  in- 
terview. 

Few  families  requested  any  relief,  despite  the  fact  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  incomes  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans have  suffered  through  business  liquidation  and  loss  of 
employment.  Japanese  persons  say,  however,  that  even 
though  little  relief  was  accepted,  the  need  for  relief  in 
many  instances  was  acute.  Social  workers  agree  that  this 
may  have  been  true,  though  they  made  every  effort  to  run 
down  complaints,  and  to  lay  emphasis  in  the  control  sta- 
tion on  the  availability  of  assistance. 

Private  organizations,  such  as  the  International  Insti- 
tute and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  ex- 
tended some  relief,  partly  from  funds  donated  by  the  Jap- 
anese themselves.  Probably  several  factors  contributed  to 
the  evacuees'  unwillingness  to  accept  public  assistance, 


among  them:  an  intense  pride  and  self-dependence  which 
has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  group;  chagrin  at 
being  a  public  burden ;  the  prevalent  system  of  mutual  as- 
sistance among  families;  the  fear  that  accepting  public  aid 
might  in  some  way  lead  to  deportation. 

Chief  medical  problems  were  measles  and  pregnancy, 
along  with  a  normal  amount  of  general  illness.  When  the 
social  workers  encountered  medical  problems,  they  made 
appointments  for  the  following  day  with  U.  S.  Public 
Health  doctors,  who  called  at  the  homes  when  necessary. 
Persons  too  ill  to  be  moved  or  requiring  special  treatment 
were  hospitalized  and  later  transferred  to  reception  centers. 
County  facilities,  including  ambulance  service,  were  used. 

Before  the  control  stations  began  functioning,  many  fam- 
ilies who  saw  the  evacuation  coming  had  already  disposed 
of  property  and  adjusted  their  financial  affairs.  At  desig- 
nated Wartime  Civil  Control  Administration  service  offices 
established  in  advance  of  evacuation,  Federal  Reserve  of- 
ficials and  social  workers  were  available  as  counsellors. 
But,  unfortunately,  many  Japanese  families  acted  hastily 
and  disposed  of  their  properties  at  great  sacrifice.  At  best, 
they  were  in  a  poor  position  to  bargain,  and  the  shortness 
of  time  was  capitalized  on  by  many  purchasers.  Some  per- 
sons have  commented  that  it  might  have  helped  had  each 
sale  been  routinely  subject  to  review  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  instead  of  only  as  the  Japanese  expressed  a 
desire  for  such  review.  But  such  rigid  scrutiny  might  have 
been  misconstrued  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  Being  Amer- 
ican citizens,  most  of  them  preferred  to  make  their  own 
independent  arrangements.  At  the  control  stations,  major 
property  problems  centered  about  storage  of  furniture  and 
sale  or  storage  of  automobiles.  Furniture  and  personal  ef- 
fects were  stored  free  in  standard  storage  houses,  automo- 
biles in  open  lots  subject  to  later  disposition  by  the  owners. 
In  fact,  it  is  now  possible  for  evacuees  to  handle  business 
affairs  from  the  assembly  centers  and  relocation  areas  with 
Federal  Reserve  Board  representatives  acting  in  liaison 
capacity. 

IT  WAS  EVIDENT  AT  THE  CONTROL  STATIONS  THAT  STAFF 

and  evacuees  alike  were  determined  to  play  their  roles 
graciously.  The  prevalent  air  of  informality  and  friendli- 
ness would  never  have  revealed  to  the  casual  observer  the 
difficult  business  being  transacted.  It  belied  the  fact  that  the 
lady  answering  questions  so  patiently  had  lost  a  son  in  de- 
fense of  Pearl  Harbor,  or  that  the  man  who  was  doing  such 
a  fine  job  as  interpreter  had  lost  a  lifetime  investment  in  a 
sacrifice  sale  of  his  hotel.  The  only  telltale  evidence  was 
an  occasional  vocal  tremor  or  a  tear.  At  one  station  an 
army  lieutenant  overheard  someone  trying  to  make  a  deal 
with  a  Japanese  for  his  automobile.  Later  he  stepped  up 
to  the  owner  and  said,  "Listen,  fellow,  before  you  sell  to 
that  guy,  go  around  and  get  some  other  offers." 

Some  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  necessity  for 
evacuation,  but  almost  no  one  criticized  the  actual  evacua- 
tion process. 

Said  one  observer:  "Those  who  carried  out  the  evacua- 
tion orders — army,  social  workers,  Farm  Security,  Federal 
Reserve  men — did  their  respective  jobs  with  such  considera- 
tion and  fine  spirit  that  it  made  you  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen." 

Even  the  bus  driver,  scowling  at  a  pile  of  luggage  that 
seemed  his  lot  to  load,  produced  a  smile  and  a  cheery  word 
when  a  group  of  Japanese  boys  appeared  uninvited  to  do 
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the  loading.  A  number  of  staff  members  who  undertook 
their  control  station  assignment  with  prejudice  left  with 
praise. 

Occasionally  a  Japanese  evacuee  commented  half  apolo- 
getically about  the  authoritative  attitude  of  the  young 
girls  and  well-meaning  ladies  who  did  the  interviewing. 
But  a  large  number  of  letters  subsequently  received  by 
welfare  agencies,  social  workers,  and  others,  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  "the  fine  way  you  treated  us." 

The  evacuation  assignment  was  a  challenge  to  the  par- 
ticipating social  workers  to  utilize  their  skills  in  a  vital 
wartime  job.  Agency  pride  as  well  as  the  excitement  of 
competition  were  factors  contributing  to  successful  team- 
work performance  of  workers  from  federal,  state,  county, 
and  private  agencies.  Nor  was  it  an  easy  assignment.  Many 
workers  faced  the  pressure  of  long  hours  of  sustained  in- 
terviewing, knowing  that  all  the  while  unfinished  business 
was  accumulating  on  the  regular  jobs  from  which  they 
had  been  temporarily  released. 

There  were  educational  values,  too.  Field  representa- 
tives, supervisors,  case  workers — federal,  state,  county,  and 
private  agency  workers — were  thrown  together  on  an  un- 
precedented common  assignment.  The  situation  created  a 
friendly  setting;  this  in  turn  was  conducive  to  better 
understanding  of  the  other  person,  his  position  and  his 
problems. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  experience  has  helped  county 
welfare  departments  to  see  their  responsibilities  as  legally 
constituted  welfare  agencies  broadening  from  their  tra- 
ditional relief-giving  functions  toward  the  assumption  of 
full  leadership  in  over-all  community  welfare  concerns. 
Several  county  directors  have  designated  certain  staff  mem- 
bers to  keep  informed  on  developments  of  any  similar  pro- 
grams for  which  they  may  be  assigned  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  future,  such  as  evacuation  of  civilians 
or  aid  to  civilians  in  need  as  a  result  of  war  action. 

In  the  new  shift  of  Japanese-Americans  from  assembly 
centers  to  relocation  centers,  the  need  for  active  interest 


on  the  part  of  Americans  generally,  social  workers  among 
them,  is  as  real  as  ever.  The  man  in  the  street  who  com- 
ments on  Japanese  criticism  of  relocation  centers  with, 
"Well,  what  do  they  expect  anyway?"  forgets  that  most 
of  the  evacuees  are  his  fellow  citizens,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  he.  A  recent  newspaper  report  indicates  that 
efforts  to  relax  the  degree  of  confinement  at  the  centers 
are  bringing  forth  strong  protests  from  adjacent  com- 
munities. Certain  groups  who,  for  selfish  reasons,  would 
like  to  see  the  Japanese  barred  from  resuming  their  places 
as  American  citizens  appear  to  be  capitalizing  on  wartime 
feelings  and  racial  prejudice  to  achieve  their  ends. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  individuals  and  groups,  over- 
sympathetic  in  their  approach  to  the  problem,  encourage 
attitudes  of  self-pity  among  the  evacuees.  Incidentally,  so- 
cial workers  can  do  a  little  self-policing  by  taking  pains 
to  avoid  thinking  and  talking  about  these  people  in  terms 
of  their  being  "social  problems." 

Japanese  leaders  say  that  they  want  neither  pity,  nor 
to  be  considered  as  social  problems,  that  those  who  are 
loyal  do  not  mind  the  sacrifice  they  have  been  asked  to 
make.  What  they  want  as  American  citizens  in  return  for 
their  contribution  is  an  opportunity  to  share  in  post-war 
America  even  if  that  sharing  should  mean  additional  hard- 
ship for  all  rather  than,  as  we  hope,  material  and  spiritual 
gains. 

Strong  groups  made  up  of  responsible  citizens,  guided 
by  those  who  know  and  understand  the  Japanese,  can  work 
toward  the  sound  handling  of  Japanese  evacuees  in  the 
current  and  post-war  period.  But  the  quality  and  force 
of  this  leadership  will  be  determined  by  the  degree  of 
objectivity  with  which  the  situation  is  viewed.  There  is 
no  place  either  for  prejudice  or  pity.  Here  ir  where  social 
workers  by  the  very  definition  of  their  profession  can  find 
ample  opportunity  to  serve. 

A  third  article  in  Mr.  Nickel's  series  on  the  West  Coast 
evacuations,  scheduled  for  a  forthcoming  issue,  will  describe 
life  in  the  relocation  and  assembly  centers. 


Social  Agencies  in  the  Defense  Set-up 

By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Director,  Department  of  Community  Organization,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


EARLY  last  summer  I  set  out  on  a  tour  to  discover 
how  effectively  social  agencies  were  taking  part  in 
civilian  defense  plans.  The  trip  took  me  to  a  dozen 
or  so  communities  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  and 
on  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  use  it  as  the  basis  of  an  over-all  report  on  the  degree  of 
participation  between  social  agencies  and  civilian  defense 
authorities  all  over  these  United  States,  but  I  should  like 
to  set  down  some  observations  made  in  the  cities  visited: 
Houston,  Tex. ;  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Bremerton,  Seattle,  and 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  and 
Baltimore,  Md. 

In  choosing  border  cities  for  my  visits,  I  may  have  been 
unwise.  The  threat  of  attack  may  have  preoccupied  the 
authorities  with  programs  of  civilian  protection  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  unvisited  inland  communities,  and 
caused  a  certain  obliviousness  about  the  necessity  for  de- 


veloping wartime  community  services.  At  all  events,  in 
most  of  the  cities  it  seemed  evident  that  air  raid  precau- 
tions had  the  center  of  the  stage  with  the  local  defense 
councils  proper;  activities  for  men  in  service  came  next 
in  appeal  to  the  general  populace;  and  few  but  those 
persons  connected  professionally  or  otherwise  with  the 
health,  social,  and  educational  agencies,  felt  a  responsibility 
for  community  war  services — for  meeting  the  problems 
caused  to  their  inhabitants  by  putting  our  cities  into  war 
production. 

IN     GENERAL,     COMMUNITY     WAR     SERVICES     WERE     MOST 

completely  developed  where  the  group  of  agencies  repre- 
sented in  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  had  got  busy  in 
advance  of  the  formation  of  a  local  defense  council,  setting 
up  emergency  committees  upon  the  various  areas  where  the 
social  shoe  was  pinching,  creating  facilities  for  enlisting 
volunteers  in  the  war-defense  effort,  and  presenting  every- 
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thing  on  a  silver  platter  to  the  defense  council  when  it  was 
finally  organized.  (In  one  community,  it  had  been  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  had  prodded  the  mayor 
into  appointing  a  defense  council  in  the  first  place.) 

On  the  other  hand,  where  Councils  of  Social  Agencies 
had  waited  modestly  for  the  local  defense  council  to  dis- 
cover needs  and  ask  for  help,  often  they  had  waited  in 
vain.  Although  where  this  had  happened,  some  committees 
vaguely  dealing  with  "welfare"  and  "morale"  eventually 
were  set  up,  they  were  usually  established  without  benefit 
of  social  work  leadership,  and  their  personnel  was  apt  to 
be  odd.  One  Council  of  Social  Agencies  division  head,  in 
explaining  that  the  agency  had  been  minus  a  director  dur- 
ing the  planning  period,  said  with  a  liberal  mixture  of 
metaphors,  "We  were  asleep  at  the  switch  when  we  ought 
to  have  been  beating  the  gun." 

HOLDING  THE  FOREGROUND  AMONG  COMMUNITY  WAR 
sen-ice  activities  was  the  problem  of  the  day  care  of  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers.  Studies  were  going  forward  in 
a  number  of  places,  usually  under  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies direction.  In  two  or  three  cities,  consultation  service 
to  working  mothers  was  being  offered  at  a  special  desk, 
either  in  the  defense  council  or  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies office.  A  new  problem  facing  the  communities  was  the 
necessity  for  arranging  day  care  away  from  home  for  chil- 
dren whose  fathers,  being  on  night  shifts,  had  to  sleep  by 
day. 

In  the  West  Coast  cities,  where  the  mother  working 
outside  .her  home  has  been,  up  to  now,  something  of  a 
rarity  and  where  provision  of  day  nurseries  is  small,  "door- 
key  children"  were  being  reported  in  increasing  numbers 
by  the  schools.  Since  no  West  Coast  city  had  seen  the 
color  of  any  Lanham  act  money  for  day-centers  [see 
"While  Mothers  Work,"  by  Kathryn  Close,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  July  1942],  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of 
getting  local  funds  for  the  purpose,  foster  home  day-care 
was  being  turned  to  more  and  more.  In  Portland,  where 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  had  compiled  a  roster 
of  woman-power,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  put 
twelve  volunteers  with  child-care  training  on  the  job  of 
sorting  out  from  several  hundred  thousand  cards  those 
stating  willingness  to  do  anything  possible  in  the  home  to 
help  win  the  war.  The  women  were  visited,  their  homes 
were  inspected  and  certified  by  the  agency,  and  a  list  of 
several  hundred  approved  homes  was  prepared  for  the  use 
of  working  mothers.  The  agency,  however,  assumed  no 
responsibilities  for  foster  home  supervision,  leaving  the 
mother  to  make  her  own  bargain  if  satisfied.  In  an  eastern 
city  where  a  private  agency  attempted  to  give  supervised 
foster  day-care  according  to  approved  standards,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  develop  a  program  large  enough  to 
make  any  dent  on  the  situation. 

Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  better  supplied  with  nurseries 
and  nursery  schools,  were  hopeful  of  extending  these  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  need.  In  -Buffalo,  a  nursery  had  been 
opened  at  employer  expense  in  connection  with  two  of 
the  war  plants. 

AN   INTERESTING  DEVELOPMENT  FOUND  IN   MANY  PLACES 

were  the  neighborhood  organizations  and  "block  plans," 
occurring  either  spontaneously  or  by  preconceived  design. 
In  San  Francisco,  the  recreation  and  group  work  section 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  forming  "block 


recreation  clubs"  in  anticipation  of  air  raids.  Leaders  were 
being  carefully  chosen  from  among  the  block  residents,  and 
presented  with  program  suggestions.  A  system  of  "block 
mothers" — women  willing  in  case  of  an  alarm  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  opening  their  homes  to  children  playing  on 
the  street — was  being  developed  in  several  places.  "Wel- 
fare wardens"  was  a  term  frequently  encountered.  [See 
"Welfare  Wardens,"  by  Henry  E.  Kagan,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1942.] 

THE  USO  WAS  BY  NO  MEANS  THE  ONLY  ORGANIZATION 
conducting  work  for  service  men.  Service  clubs  antedating 
the  USO,  financed  by  municipalities,  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, or  in  other  ways,  and  staffed  by  a  devoted  corps  of 
volunteers,  were  found  in  more  than  one  city.  In  Seattle, 
committees  of  the  war  council  prepared  a  Christmas  gift 
for  each  home  man  in  the  service,  and  another  committee 
had  to  be  set  up  to  answer  the  "thank-you  letters"  that 
poured  in. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  NUTRITION — THE  LATTER 
sometimes  under  the  health  committee,  sometimes  having 
an  independent  committee  of  its  own — were  quite  uni- 
versally recognized  in  the  community  war  services  set-up, 
but  education,  except  in  the  form  of  training  for  volunteer 
service,  was  not  within  the  range  of  interest.  Vocational 
training  and  retraining  were  going  merrily  on,  but  usually 
without  any  close  relation  to  the  defense  council.  Courses 
on  child  care  and  training  for  war  conditions  were  being 
offered  to  parents  and  teachers  but  also  usually  under  other 
than  defense  council  auspices.  In  only  one  city,  Tacoma, 
was  social  protection  the  concern  of  a  committee  of  the 
defense  council's  community  war  services  section. 

SOCIAL  WORK  INTERESTS  DO  NOT  STOP  WITH  COMMUNITY 
war  services.  They  extend  into  the  civilian  protection  side 
of  the  defense  council's  chart  as  well.  Planning  for  the 
emergency  feeding,  clothing  and  shelter  of  victims  of  enemy 
action,  for  registration  and  information  services,  and  for 
their  rehabilitation  following  the  disaster,  demands  the 
full  participation  of  social  work  in  any  community.  Then 
too,  emergency  medical  care,  while  its  direction  is  properly 
in  other  hands,  calls  for  the  integration  of  medical  social 
workers. 

IN    THE    AREA    OF    EMERGENCY    SERVICES    THE    AMERICAN 

Red  Cross  was  early  on  the  job.  But  at  the  time  of  my 
journey,  news  of  the  .federal  plans  for  financing  Civilian 
War  Aid  and  administering  it  through  state  and  local 
public  agencies  was  only  beginning  to  filter  down  to  locali- 
ties. Many  public  welfare  departments  either  were  taking 
no  prominent  part  in  planning  the  program,  or  were  antici- 
pating having  to  finance  war  emergency  assistance  out  oi 
state  or  local  funds.  Stores  of  food  had  been  accumulated 
in  some  places.  In  others,  the  director  of  the  public  wel- 
fare department  had  a  nest  egg  of  local  funds  put  aside 
against  a  disaster.  But  many  welfare  directors  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  had  no  official  orders,  and  did  not 
know  precisely  what  role  was  going  to  be  expected  of 
their  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Red  Cross  chapters,  especially  those 
which  had  had  experience  with  "natural"  disasters,  were 
getting  themselves  set  to  manage  the  relief  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  medical  job  following  a  war  disaster.  Whether 
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they  were  to  be  coordinated  with  the  local  defense  council 
or  were  to  operate  under  its  direction  was  not  always 
clear.  In  Houston,  the  problem  had  been  solved  when  the 
defense  council  appointed  the  chapter's  disaster  relief 
committee  as  its  own  disaster  preparedness  committee,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  committee  would  carry  on  with 
rehabilitation  as  long  as  necessary,  using  Red  Cross  funds. 
The  Los  Angeles  chapter  had  equipped  fourteen  casualty 
stations  to  be  run  cooperatively  with  the  emergency  medi- 
cal division  of  the  defense  council,  but  as  an  independent 
unit  with  Red  Cross  personnel.  Several  chapters  had  got 
so  far  as  to  issue  manuals  for  the  guidance  of  their  per- 
sonnel in  war-caused  disasters. 

Along  came  the  two  national  agreements  signed  in 
April  and  May  between  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Service,  and  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  respectively;  and  all  these  local  plans 
were  turned  topsy-turvy.  Particularly  in  New  York  State 
was  the  Red  Cross  shorn  of  responsibilities  it  was  prepar- 
ing to  assume.  There  a  state  law  passed  in  May  created  an 
Emergency  Welfare  Service  (coordinated  with  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Service)  in  each  local  council's  division  of 
civilian  protection,  and  placed  the  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

The  effect  of  the  agreements  was  to  restrict  war-caused 
disaster  relief  operations  by  the  Red  Cross  to  the  provision 
of  emergency  mass  feeding  and  temporary  shelter  on  re- 
quest of  the  civilian  protection  authorities;  and  to  place 
the  medical  resources  of  each  chapter  squarely  under  the 
emergency  medical  service  of  the  defense  council.  With 
commendable  promptness,  the  National  Red  Cross  ac- 
cepted the  limitations  imposed.  Its  revised  chapter  guide 
to  Red  Cross  Participation  in  Civilian  Defense  and  Civil- 
ian War  Aid,  issued  in  August,  embodies  and  clarifies  the 
principles  arrived  at  in  these  agreements. 

PLANS  FOR  USE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AS 
volunteers  in  the  event  of  disaster  were  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  information  and  registration  services,  often  in- 
cluding the  issuance  of  short  term  cash  grants  pending  the 
decision  as  to  where  the  rehabilitative  function  was  to  rest. 
In  several  of  the  communities  the  social  workers  to  carry 
out  these  functions  had  been  largely  drawn  from  the  pub- 
lic welfare  department — the  very  agency  which  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  work  following  a  disaster.  In  others, 
employes  of  private  agencies  had  been  recruited  as  well. 
In  many  places,  the  staffs  and  premises  of  public  libraries 
were  also  to  be  utilized.  Short  training  courses,  some  for 
the  professionals,  some  for  "food  and  housing"  volunteers, 
recruited  through  the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office, 
were  going  forward  in  many  places,  together  with  dress- 
rehearsals.  I  attended  one  such  rehearsal  in  Baltimore, 
where  social  workers  impersonating  bombed-out  clients 
presented  their  problems  and  needs  to  an  interested  audi- 
ence of  air  raid  wardens. 

In  general,  however,  the  plans  for  registration  and  in- 
formation seemed  to  overlook  the  certainty,  if  British  ex- 
perience is  an  indication,  that  one  of  the  earliest  problems 
demanding  attention  will  be  that  of  the  missing — the  chil- 
dren lost  in  the  darkness,  the  family  members  perhaps  left 
in  the  ruins,  perhaps  whisked  away  to  a  hospital.  Few  of 
our  cities  have  provided  a  centralized  registration  center, 
where  clearance  can  be  made  from  welfare  stations,  rest 
centers,  casualty  stations,  hospitals,  and  morgues.  Fewer 


still  have  provided  one  that  promises  to  be  precise,  prompt 
and  usable — ready  to  allay  anxiety,  so  much  more  exigent 
a  need  than  hunger  or  rooflessness.  Too  often  where  a 
centralized  registration  bureau  does  exist  the  air  raid  war- 
dens, who  ought  to  be  thoroughly  integrated  into  the 
emergency  welfare  program,  are  ill-informed  about  it. 

SOCIAL    WORKERS    SHOULD    ALSO    BE    HAVING    A    HAND    IN 

what  schemes  there  are  for  the  evacuation  of  civilian  pop- 
ulation. Last  summer  the  only  types  of  evacuation  plans 
under  way  in  the  cities  I  visited  were:  the  intra-com- 
munity  dispersal  which  might  have  to  follow  an  incident 
affecting  a  neighborhood;  possible  removal  of  the  inmates 
of  children's  institutions  to  places  outside  the  populated 
areas;  selection  of  buildings  in  the  surrounding  regions 
that  could  be  turned  into  base  hospitals  in  case  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  became  overloaded  or  had  to  be  evacuated. 
The  difficulties  of  mass  evacuation  appeared  so  great  that 
scarcely  any  local  planning  to  this  end  was  going  forward. 
In  fact,  the  first  public  communication  issued  by  the  San 
Diego  defense  council  was  a  warning  to  citizens  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  "stay  and  take  it"  rather  than  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  mass  evacuation — unthinkable  be- 
cause of  the  desert  and  mountains  surrounding  the  city 
and  the  lack  of  railroad  transportation.  Nowhere  was  there 
much  awareness  of  the  plans  being  made  on  a  state  and 
national  scale.  The  prevailing  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
if  it  came  to  evacuation  "the  army  would  have  to  do  it." 
Since  then,  however,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Evacuation 
of  the  OCD  and  ODHWS  has  begun  to  issue  its  manuals, 
and  several  regional  and  at  least  one  state  office  (Wash- 
ington) of  the  OCD  have  laid  down  definite  plans  and 
begun  to  organize. 

There  was  talk  in  Texas  and  again  in  the  state  of 
Washington  of  the  possibility  of  the  army's  ordering  an- 
other sort  of  evacuation,  occasioned  not  by  danger  of  in- 
vasion or  attack,  but  by  the  need  of  housing  and  trans- 
portation for  war-industry  workers  and  military  and 
naval  personnel.  It  was  startling  to  find  in  the  Washing- 
ton Manual  on  Civilian  War  Aid  and  Evacuation  the 
statement  that  the  plan  "to  provide  for  the  orderly  re- 
moval of  civilian  population  from  one  place  and  their 
relocation  in  another  as  necessary"  may  have  to  take  effect 
because  "facilities  now  used  by  certain  groups  may  have 
to  be  made  available  to  other  groups  deemed  more  essential 
to  prosecution  of  the  immediate  war  effort."  It  would 
indeed  be  a  grim  joke  if  citizens  of  the  Pacific  states,  many 
of  whom  took  considerable  satisfaction  in  the  recent  re- 
moval of  their  fellow-citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry,  should 
themselves  be  evicted  from  their  homes  and  forced  to  wan- 
der by  application  of  the  selfsame  powers  under  which  the 
evacuation  of  the  Japanese-Americans  was  put  into  effect. 
[See  page  262.] 

IF   I   WERE   ASKED  TO   PICK  THE   SIMPLEST  AND  MOST  IN- 

genious  device  noted  during  my  journey,  the  palm  would 
have  to  go  to  Baltimore  for  its  "pact-in-aid"  plan,  adopted 
from  British  experience.  A  "pact-in-aid"  is  an  agreement 
between  friends  living  in  different  parts  of  a  city,  that  "If 
you're  bombed  out,  I'll  take  you  in,  and  if  I'm  bombed 
out,  I'll  come  to  you."  For  a  really  classy  pact-in-aid,  you 
exchange  suitcases  packed  with  family  necessities.  Both 
parties  to  the  pact  make  it  known  to  friends  and  relations, 
so  that  those  interested  will  know  where  to  inquire.  If  all 
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citizens  were  to  make  such  arrangements  in  advance,  ob- 
viously the  task  of  emergency  aid  would  be  immensely 
simplified.  The  idea  "caught  on"  in  Baltimore  at  the  ex- 
pense of  only  a  little  publicity  by  the  defense  council,  as 
it  needs  no  organization. 

IN  GENERAL,   THE  AMOUNT  OF  PARTICIPATION    BY  SOCIAL 

workers  in  war-defense  planning  is  encouraging,  and  there 
are  signs  that  where  it  has  lagged,  it  is  likely  to  increase 
as  community  needs  come  home  to  the  defense  councils, 
and  as  social  work  is  able  to  make  practical  proposals. 
One  thing  that  might  hamper  or  defeat  the  full  carry- 


ing out  of  service  which  social  work  can  perform  would 
be  loss  of  personnel  to  other  forms  of  war  effort.  Actual 
induction  into  the  armed  services  is  a  draft  upon  the  pro- 
fession that  cannot  honorably  be  avoided ;  but  Margaret 
Bondfield,  on  her  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  told 
graphically  how,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  British 
social  workers,  called  upon  only  for  "stand-by"  services, 
voluntarily  flocked  away  into  what  then  promised  to  be 
more  active  and  colorful  forms  of  service.  Their  loss  proved 
a  serious  handicap  when  overwhelming  tasks  descended 
upon  social  work.  Let  us  "possess  our  souls  in  patience," 
and  not  repeat  so  costly  an  error. 


A  Task  Force  for  the  Home  Front 

By  MARY  C.  BROMAGE 
Chairman,  Press  Committee,  CDVO,  Washtenaw  County,  Mich. 


THE  world's  largest  bomber  plant,  now  going  into 
full  production,  is  changing  the  map  of  southeastern 
Michigan.  Super-highways,  by-passes,  expressways, 
loop  the  streamlined  factory.  Shack-towns,  trailer  camps 
and  low  cost  housing  projects  are  fanning  out  on  the  flat 
meadows.  Taverns  have  taken  over  where  barns  stood  a 
few  months  ago.  Transients  have  moved  in  on  the  home- 
steaders. As  night  shifts  come  and  go,  railroads  and  busses 
are  running  on  new  schedules.  Washtenaw  County  last 
year  was  a  rural  county,  safely  out  of  reach  of  urban 
Detroit,  boasting  only  a  couple  of  medium-sized  cities,  a 
half  dozen  villages,  and  a  winding  river.  Today  the  loca- 
tion of  Ford's  Willow  Run  plant  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  social 
change. 

The  latent  dangers  of  disease,  discontent,  and  deprivation 
are  a  major  problem  for  civilian  defense  in  the  vicinity. 
New  families  are  sending  into  the  local  schools  children 
unimmunized  against  diphtheria,  smallpox  or  typhoid. 
Single  men,  unable  to  find  adequate  rooming  houses,  take 
turns  in  beds  slept  in  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Mothers, 
called  to  jobs  on  the  assembly  line  by  labor  shortages  and 
high  wages,  are  leaving  young  children  at  home  alone. 
Delinquency  rates  have  curved  upwards. 

That  a  blueprint  for  civilian  defense  had  been  handed 
down  from  Washington  meant  little  in  this  midwestern 
county  during  the  months  before  the  country  was  at  war. 
A  handful  of  men  and  women  saw  what  was  coming,  but 
their  talk  about  an  emergency  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Then  came 
the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  overnight  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  a  war,  not  on  one  ocean  front  but  on  two. 
Washtenaw  County,  for  the  first  time  fully  aware  of  the 
bomber  plant  in  its  midst,  came  to  with  a  start.  Every 
farmer,  every  housewife,  every  salesman,  every  beautician, 
every  school  child  was  asking:  "What  can  I  do  to  help?" 
Who  was  there  to  give  the  answer? 

Like  every  county  in  the  state  it  had,  on  paper,  a  council 
of  defense  consisting  of  several  busy  men  and  women  pre- 
viously appointed  by  the  governor.  Never  was  local  leader- 
ship at  such  a  premium.  Public  opinion  craved  authority 
and  direction.  Fortunately  there  was,  under  the  defense 
council,  a  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office,  thanks  largely 
to  the  foresight  of  one  woman.  The  office,  however,  had 
no  headquarters,  no  funds,  no  public  backing. 

Pearl  Harbor  had  vindicated  the  volunteer  office's  plea 
for  countywide  enlistment  of  civilians  for  home  war  work, 


a  suggestion  that  prior  to  December  7  had  been  ruled  out 
as  a  species  of  either  hysteria  or  social  reform.  As  the  first 
step  in  the  new  direction  of  civilian  mobilization  the  county 
defense  council  secured  office  space  in  the  armory  for  the 
volunteer  chairman  and  her  fellow  workers.  Before  a  week 
was  up,  the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office  had  spread 
into  waiting  room  and  hall  as  well.  Prominent  county 
leaders,  city  mayors,  village  presidents,  agreed  to  serve  on 
the  CDVO's  sponsoring  board,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  the  public  schools,  county  supervisors,  Red  Cross, 
churches,  patriotic  societies,  farmers'  organizations,  social 
service  agencies,  labor,  management,  men's  clubs  and  wom- 
en's clubs.  Lines  of  responsibility  were  drawn  upward  from 
the  local  defense  organization  through  the  state  to  the  re- 
gional defense  headquarters  and  to  the  national  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense. 

While  the  CDVO  was  with  one  hand  pulling  in  seasoned 
community  leaders  to  .plan  registration,  training  and  place- 
ment, it  was  with  the  other  coping  with  armory-bound  men 
and  women,  all  eager  to  help  win  the  war.  Recriminations 
redounded  when  every  round  peg  was  not  slipped  into  a 
round  hole  the  first  week  war  was  declared.  Services  of- 
fered ranged  from  repairing  hospital  apparatus  to  trans- 
lating Malay.  The  appeal  for  volunteers  was  democratic 
to  the  core,  open  to  everyone,  with  sex,  age,  race  and  reli- 
gion no  barriers.  Many  persons  who  signed  up  were  em- 
ployed in  the  bomber  plant  or  in  other  defense  industries. 
Many  others  had  sons  or  husbands  in  the  armed  forces. 

As  enrollment  was  extended  by  the  volunteer  office  from 
the  county  seat  to  the  other  communities  in  the  county,  the 
peculiar  suitability  of  the  county  as  the  unit  for  defense 
organization  in  midwestern  states  like  Michigan  proved 
itself.  It  turned  out  to  be  neither  too  small  for  its  regional 
ramifications,  nor  too  large  for  a  cohesive  program.  Behind 
closed  doors,  the  chairman  of  the  defense  council,  by  now 
proud  of  his  volunteer  office,  took  stock  with  the  women 
workers.  Their  organization  was  under  way;  funds  had 
been  voted  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  and  the  city 
council.  The  county  was  looking  for  quick  results. 

Numerous  and  zealous  as  were  the  men  and  women  who 
registered,  only  a  few  were  qualified  at  the  start  to  fill  the 
demands  for  help  which  began  to  pour  in  from  overbur- 
dened, war-stricken  community  agencies.  Anticipating  that 
demand  for  skilled  personnel  would  continue  to  increase, 
training  classes  were  launched  by  the  CDVO  in  fields  not 
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covered  by  Red  Cross  courses  in  first  aid,  nutrition,  home 
nursing,  nurses'  aide,  motor  mechanics,  canteen  work. 
Groups  such  as  the  university  extension  service,  the  county 
branch  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  were  asked  to  sponsor  CDVO 
courses  that  came  within  their  lines  of  interest. 

"Mental  hygiene  for  children  under  stress"  was  the  name 
of  a  course  offered  by  a  psychiatrist  for  teachers  who  had 
expressed  concern  over  their  young  pupils'  reactions  during 
air  raid  drills.  Treatment  of  emotional  casualties  was  in- 
cluded in  the  training  of  hundreds  of  auxiliary  fire  and 
policemen  and  air  raid  wardens,  who  also  received  mime- 
ographed information  on  panic  prevention.  The  Red  Cross 
first  aid  course  was  supplemented  with  new  instruction  in 
mental  first  aid.  Press  relations,  modern  child  care,  marks- 
manship, household  repair  work  were  but  a  few  of  the 
training  courses  conducted  under  the  direction  of  experts. 
A  nationally  known  authority  in  the  field  of  consumer  prob- 
lems gave  a  course  to  supplement  the  work  of  a  newly  or- 
ganized Consumer  Information  Center.  Long  lists  of  regis- 
trants who  had  been  carefully  classified  were  notified  by 
volunteer  telephoners  as  courses  in  specified  fields  became 
available.  Within  a  few  months  one  thousand  volunteers 
were  trained  at  the  county  seat  in  the  first  thirty  courses 
offered. 

WHEN  GRADUATES  OF  SOME  OF  THESE  COURSES  WERE 
ready  for  active  duty,  the  placement  branch  of  the  CDVO 
swung  into  action.  The  first  rush  of  calls  was  easy  to  fill ; 
the  glamor  jobs  were  never  a  problem.  When  the  draft 
board  needed  women  with  clear  voices  and  legible  hand- 
writing to  register  men  under  the  successive  selective  service 
act  requirements,  the  files  furnished  plenty  of  material.  But 
in  specialized  fields  of  service,  judicious  assignment  was  of 
first  importance  if  the  job  was  to  be  filled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  supervisor  and  volunteer  alike.  When  the  county  health 
department  needed  a  group  of  women  to  help  immunize 
hundreds  of  school  children,  careful  selection  was  entailed. 
The  highest  quality  of  volunteer  service  was  expected  by 
established  social  agencies. 

Among  the  special  wartime  jobs  to  which  volunteers 
were  assigned  during  the  first  six  months  of  operation  were 
sugar  rationing,  surveying  of  farm  labor  supply,  sale  of  war 
stamps  and  bonds,  manning  information  headquarters,  in- 
specting rooms  for  defense  workers,  assisting  the  base  hos- 
pital unit  before  it  moved  out  of  its  civilian  station.  The 
red  tape  of  organizing  the  county  for  home  defense  absorbed 
hundreds  of  men  and  women.  A  corps  of  secretarial  volun- 
teers served  in  half-day  shifts  at  the  CDVO.  Speakers, 
statisticians,  filers,  classifiers,  were  required  by  county  de- 
fense chiefs.  The  public  schools  used  volunteers  to  intensify 
their  preventive  health  measures.  The  hospitals,  faced  with 
drastic  shortages  in  most  departments,  received  help  in  the 
form  of  receptionists,  clinic  assistants,  escorts,  and  nurses' 
aides. 

Local  youth  agencies  expanded  their  programs  with  the 
help  of  volunteers.  Boy  Scouts,  in  demand  as  messengers, 
aides  to  wardens,  fire-watchers,  stamp  salesmen  and  rubber 
scavengers  extraordinary,  called  for  office  helpers,  troop 
masters  and  cub  leaders.  Girl  Scouts  and  Girl  Reserves 
took  up  first  aid,  made  insignia  for  the  defense  authorities. 
The  Negro  community  center  secured  four  CDVO  group 
leaders  to  teach  dramatics,  athletics,  home  economics,  and 
nature  lore.  New  problems  confronting  the  still  younger 


generation  were  complicated  by  employment  of  mothers. 
One  nursery  school,  set  up  exclusively  for  the  children  of 
mothers  working  in  defense  industries,  was  staffed  in  large 
part  with  volunteers  —  playground  helpers,  a  rhythm 
teacher,  a  home  case  worker,  general  assistants.  Volunteers 
also  surveyed  needs  of  working  mothers  as  a  whole  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  day  care  necessary.  At  one  of  the 
public  schools  where  the  class  work  of  certain  pupils  was 
below  par,  a  volunteer  nutrition  corps  served  a  hot  break- 
fast to  those  children  in  whom  undernourishment  was 
detected. 

EVERY  'AGENCY  SEEKING  VOLUNTEER  HELP  FROM  THE 
Washtenaw  County  CDVO  is  asked  two  questions :  Could 
you  pay  a  worker  for  this  job?  If  so,  it  is  not  considered  a 
job  for  an  unpaid  worker.  Is  the  job  related  to  civilian  de- 
fense, either  as  a  direct  war  need  or  in  the  broad  scope  of 
•community  reinforcement?  If  not,  the  request  is  not  ac- 
cepted, for  the  CDVO  is  interested  in  supplying  personnel 
for  only  two  purposes:  to  preserve  and  strengthen  essential 
social  and  civic  service  important  to  community  morale;  to 
assist  with  the  new,  emergency  jobs  created  by  the  war. 

When  an  agency  makes  its  request  for  help  it  must  indi- 
cate clearly  the  duties  to  be  expected  of  the  volunteer,  the 
abilities  and  experience  demanded  by  the  job,  at  what  date 
volunteer  help  will  be  needed.  After  placement  has  been 
made,  it  is  the  agency's  responsibility  to  furnish  proper 
supervision,  to  explain  the  requirements  of  the  work  and 
its  relation  to  the  war  effort,  to  report  back  to  the  CDVO 
on  the  quality  of  the  volunteer's  work.  Volunteers  are  ex- 
pected to  be  punctilious  in  performance  of  their  jobs  and 
to  act  with  the  realization  that  their  work  bears  directly 
upon  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  is  true  that  urban  ardor  cooled  as  Pearl  Harbor  re- 
ceded into  the  past.  The  placement  committee  found  regis- 
trants less  eager  to  get  up  for  a  morning  assignment,  its 
office-girl  enrollees  less  willing  to  undertake  evening  work. 
Without  the  psychological  impetus  of  immediate  danger, 
self-sacrifice  seemed  harder. 

But  the  rural  regions  of  Washtenaw  County  were  at 
this  point  just  ready  to  act.  Not  till  registration  in  all  of 
the  county's  incorporated  communities  had  been  completed 
by  local  committees,  working  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  coordinating  committee,  did  each  of  the  twenty 
townships  begin  registration  under  the  same  supervision. 
County  headquarters  had  moved  thus  cautiously  to  supply 
integration  between  city  and  county  programs  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  local  initiative.  The  justification  came 
in  the  form  of  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval  for  the  plan 
by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Under  the  plan,  each  supervisor  was  asked  to  give  his 
help  to  the  CDVO's  township  chairmen  in  finding  answers 
to  the  following  questions:  If  children  have  to  be  evacu- 
ated from  the  county  seat  and  urban  areas  close  to  the 
bomber  plant,  to  what  homes  in  the  country  can  they  be 
sent  on  a  moment's  notice  ?  If  certain  food  shortages  occur, 
if  transportation  difficulties  become  acute,  will  farmers' 
wives  have  reserves  of  canned  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat? 
Because  of  the  importance  of  such  specific  information,  spe- 
cial questionnaires  were  used  in  the  rural  registration.  The 
county  agricultural  agent,  the  Farm  Security  demonstrator, 
the  county  nurse,  and  a  Red  Cross  representative  suggested 
questions  as  members  of  a  county  coordinating  committee. 
Other  questions  were  submitted  by  local  officials  such  as  the 
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sheriff,  who  was  interested  in  equipment:  "How  many 
trucks  do  you  have,  tractors,  shovels,  drag  lines?" 

Once  the  questionnaires,  posters  and  instructions  were 
distributed,  the  county  coordinating  committee  sat  back  and 
waited  for  the  township  chairmen  to  show  results.  Town- 
ships were  subdivided  according  to  school  districts.  One 
chairman  had  neither  'phone  nor  car;  another  had  ten  chil- 
dren, four  of  them  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  chairmen  got 
permission  to  use  polling  places  on  election  day  early  in 
April  to  enroll  volunteers.  Registrations  were  high  where 
elections  were  contested.  In  other  townships,  one-room 
schoolhouses  were  used  and  registrars  were  appointed  from 
parent-teacher  associations  and  Granges.  Distribution  of 
sugar  ration  books  was  combined  with  civilian  defense  in 
some  townships.  Occasionally  a  house-to-house  canvass  sup- 
plemented other  methods. 

Once  the  rural  returns  had  been  tabulated  at  the  county 
headquarters,  lists  of  volunteers  by  preference  of  service  and 
training  were  turned  back  to  the  township  leaders.  The 
classified  names  were  used  by  county  agricultural  authori- 
ties in  forming  rural  war  clubs  for  a  succession  of  wartime 


movements,  from  salvage  campaigns  to  discussion  groups 
and  stamp  sales.  Classes  in  Red  Cross  home  nursing  were 
organized  by  request  of  farm  and  trailer  residents.  Canning 
of  farm  produce  was  made  possible  on  a  large  scale  when 
surplus  jars  were  salvaged  by  volunteer  effort  and  dis- 
tributed where  needed. 

With  all  these  accomplishments  the  Washtenaw  County 
CDVO  feels  that  its  work  is  only  beginning.  In  the  offing 
are  projects  to  be  undertaken  with  organized  labor  to  solve 
some  of  the  social  problems  of  incoming  workers ;  organiza- 
tion of  community  women  on  the  block  plan  to  help  im- 
prove home  conditions  reported  by  air  raid  wardens;  draw- 
ing into  the  defense  picture  clubs  and  societies  which  so 
far  have  remained  aloof.  The  program  motivated  by  the 
social  imagination  of  one  woman  has  caught  on  with  per- 
sons of  all  walks  of  life  who  are  out  to  win  the  war. 

Nothing  can  be  certain  about  the  post-war  period  except 
that  democracy  must  be  the  bare  essential  of  any  peace. 
Volunteer  mobilization  now  can  create  a  strong  social  fab- 
ric capable  of  conversion  to  the  equally  critical  reconstruc- 
tion days  that  are  to  come. 


Color— and  Negro  Child  Placing 

By  EDWARD  DALTON 

Case   Worker,   Brooklyn   Nursery   and   Infants'  Hospital 


IN  child  placement  of  any  kind,  an  understanding  of  the 
set  life  patterns  of  the  prospective  foster  parents  is 
secondary  only  to  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  child.  The  two  must- be  viewed  together  like  the  pieces 
of  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  for  only  when  their  edges  are  similarly 
cut  will  they  fit  together  successfully.  Jigsaw-like,  too, 
what  at  first  may  seem  utterly  unsuited,  when  turned 
around  in  the  light  of  experience  may  be  found  to  be  a 
fit ;  or  the  reverse  may  occur.  Only  when  the  social  worker 
knows  the  life  experiences  that  have  formed  the  attitudes 
of  the  prospective  foster  parents  can  he  evaluate  their  be- 
havior and  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  child. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  cultural  and  racial  character- 
istics of  child  and  foster  parents  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count before  making  placement.  The  prospective  foster 
parents  usually  come  to  the  agency  asking  for  a  child  who 
will  fit  into  their  family  group.  In  Negro  families  color  is 
an  important  factor,  and  has  greater  psychological  im- 
portance than  is  usually  reputed  to  it.  If  social  workers 
are  to  make  successful  foster  home  placements  they  must 
understand  the  basis  for  feelings  and  attitudes  about  color. 

Daily,  Negroes  are  made  aware  of  the  importance  of 
skin  coloring.  Enjoyment  and  participation  in  all  phases  of 
community  life  are  denied  to  them  because  of  their  color. 
Being  Black  in  America  is  an  outward  sign  of  inferiority, 
a  symbol  of  racial  and  class  difference,  which  brings  the 
Negro  many  traumatic  experiences.  The  problem  of  trying 
to  become  more  like  the  dominant  group  develops  in  some 
persons  inferior  feelings,  in  others  aggressive  tendencies. 

In  the  days  of  slavery  the  most  important  Negroes  were 
those  employed  in  the  house  of  the  master.  Often  Negroes 
in  the  "big  house"  held  the  confidence  of  the  family.  Sexual 
relationship  between  the  master  and  slaves  resulted  in 
mulatto  offspring.  These  mulattoes  were  set  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  slaves  by  two  differences:  a  difference  in 


color  and  a  difference  in  treatment.  Many  were  given  the 
same  training  as  the  master's  legitimate  children.  The  other 
slaves  developed  ambivalent  feelings  toward  them,  envying 
them  their  advantages  and  scorning  them  for  being  chil- 
dren of  white  men. 

Many  of  the  mulattoes  became  freed  men  and  established 
a  social  and  cultural  group  of  their  own.  After  emancipa- 
tion they  remained  apart  from  other  Negroes.  They  were 
the  skilled  laborers  and  artisans,  jealously  guarding  their 
privileges.  With  changing  times  they  gradually  mingled 
with  the  others,  but  they  retained  much  of  the  deep  feeling 
of  pride  in  being  like  the  dominant  white  group.  The 
great  mass  of  Negroes  living  in  a  culture  where  white  was 
right  and,  seeing  those  of  their  people  who  were  more 
nearly  like  the  white  group  having  an  easier  time  of  it, 
reacted  toward  them  with  feelings  of  inferiority  or  antag- 
onism similar  to  their  feelings  toward  the  whites. 

The  obstacles  that  the  Negro  has  had  to  fight  because 
of  his  color  has  given  rise  to  many  frustrations  for  which 
the  social  worker  must  be  on  the  alert  when  considering 
prospective  Negro  foster  parents.  Because  the  would-be 
parents  are  most  likely  to  be  on  their  best  behavior  during 
interviews,  the  social  worker  should  explore  with  them 
their  response  to  a  more  or  less  hypothetical  child.  Often 
such  a  hypothetical  discussion  will  bring  out  feelings  in 
regard  to  color,  as  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Smith — 

...  a  pleasant  brown-skinned  woman  who  had  been  seen  by 
the  social  worker  several  times  during  the  process  of  home 
study. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  said  that  "any  child  would  do — all  colored 
people  were  the  same  and  she  would  feel  the  same  about  any 
child."  She  was  reminded  that  all  of  us  were  different  in 
some  respects,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  recognize  these 
differences.  When  the  variety  of  differences  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  was  mentioned,  she  told  of  a  very 
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light  younger  sister  of  hers  who  had  been  the  favorite  of  the 
family,  and  explained  that  her  paternal  grandfather  was 
"almost  white."  Though  she  used  to  feel  that  the  family 
loved  this  sister  more  than  they  did  her  she  now  realized  it 
was  only  her  imagination.  She  always  admired  her  sister's 
"pretty  clear  skin." 

On  second  thought,  Mrs.  Smith  decided  that  the  color  of 
the  skin  and  the  texture  of  the  hair  might  mean  a  great  deal 
to  a  girl  and  she  would  prefer  one  that  was  "not  too  dark  and 
had  nice  hair." 

Later  interviews  revealed  the  many  frustrations  suffered 
by  Mrs.  Smith  through  competition  with  her  sister.  Although 
she  spoke  of  how  much  they  thought  of  each  other,  it  was 
apparent  that  she  hated  her. 

Many  Negroes,  having  suffered  experiences  similar  to 
Mrs.  Smith's,  wish  to  spare  their  children  humiliation  in 
regard  to  their  color.  This  desire  frequently  leads  to  over- 
protection,  which  instills  an  aggressive  or  a  submissive 
attitude  in  the  child.  This  same  type  of  protection  is  prac- 
ticed by  members  of  other  minority  groups — for  example, 
the  Jew  who  raises  his  child  as  a  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
It  is  a  denial  of  self  which  has  many  psychological  impli- 
cations. The  social  worker  must  be  careful  to  evaluate  the 
foster  parent's  true  feeling  about  color  and  help  her  to 
understand  it  before  making  placement. 

Frequently  the  prospective  foster  parents  are  outspoken 
in  their  preferences  for  certain  children.  There  was  Mrs. 
Trees — 

...  a  very  dark,  well  groomed  woman,  who  seemed  a  little 
tense,  and  said  that  she  would  like  to  board  a  light  colored 
child.  She  explained  that  her  husband  was  light  and  everyone 
would  think  the  child  looked  like  him.  .  .  . 

As  the  study  progressed  Mrs.  Trees  told  of  her  own  child- 
hood. Her  father  was  a  "well  living"  farmer  who  owned 
many  acres  of  good  farm  land  and  several  houses.  She  had 
received  many  more  advantages  than  most  of  the  colored 
children  but  often  felt  "snubbed"  because  of  her  color.  Many 
of  the  lighter  girls  did  not  care  for  her  but  were  nice  because 
of  her  family's  position. 

Mrs.  Trees  thought  it  was  very  important  for  a  girl  "to  be 
the  right  color." 

The  feeling  that  a  light  girl  stands  a  better  chance  for 
love  and  economic  success  is  a  common  one  among  Negroes. 
A  woman  of  high  social  standing  has  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  coping  with  the  problem  of  dark  skin.  Mrs.  Trees 
sought  to  escape  this  in  her  marriage,  and  to  overcome  her 
feeling  of  inferiority,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  still  had 
many  problems  to  be  worked  out  before  a  child  could  be 
placed  in  her  home.  And  even  though  the  placement  might 
never  be  made,  a  discussion  of  the  problem  would  be  of 
value  in  helping  her  to  meet  reality. 

Then  there  are  those  Negroes  who  are  proud  and  ag- 
gressive concerning  their  color,  like  Mrs.  Page — 

...  a  very  dark  self-assured  woman,  who  was  discussing  the 
way  her  mother  had  handled  problems  that  came  up  with 
her  children.  She  attributed  her  mother's  success  to  the 
pride  the  children  were  made  to  feel  in  their  family  and  race. 
None  of  her  family  had  ever  mixed  with  whites  and  they  all 
had  decent  jobs  and  were  respected  in  their  communities.  She 
repeated  several  times  that  Negroes  must  learn  to  be  proud 
of  their  color.  She  was  "glad  to  be  Black."  Negroes  should 
look  like  Negroes,  she  said.  "I  want  a  dark  child  to  give 
him  a  good  home  and  make  him  proud  of  his  color." 

Such  an  expression  cannot  always  be  accepted  literally, 
for  it  may  be  the  defense  of  one  who  wishes  to  protect  his 


own  feelings  by  defending  the  group  to  which  he  belongs. 
As  such  it  may  involve  contradictory,  ambivalent  attitudes. 
The  speaker  may  be  resorting  to  praise  of  all  who  are  like 
himself,  because  of  inability  to  express  his  real  hatred  of 
the  color  which  has  caused  him  hardship  and  suffering. 
For  the  sake  of  the  child  to  be  placed,  the  social  worker 
must  be  aware  of  how  deeply  frustrated  the  prospective 
foster  parent  is. 

With  mature  individuals  who  have  received  satisfaction 
in  their  relationships,  color  is  not  important.  Out  of  their 
own  security  and  adjustment  they  can  accept  any  child 
and  make  him  feel  at  home. 

CHILDREN  USUALLY  HAVE  THE  SAME  FEELINGS  ABOUT 
color  as  their  families.  The  child  is  molded  in  the  family 
cultures,  and  has  been  affected  unconsciously  by  the  impact 
of  the  cultural  background.  And  when  children  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents  their  psychological  problems 
usually  become  intensified. 

Very  young  children  are  not  aware  of  color  differences, 
but  as  they  grow  older  they  are  made  aware  of  these 
differences  from  within 'their  own  racial  group  as  well  as 
from  the  white  group.  Many  Negro  parents  try  to  protect 
their  children  from  the  realization  that  they  are  "different," 
and  that  a  "special"  place  is  reserved  for  them.  But  the 
child  invariably  experiences  a  rude  awakening,  which  may 
endanger  his  whole  personality  structure.  The  impact  a 
parent's  ideas  may  have  on  a  child  was  illustrated  by 
Charles — 

...  an  attractive,  intelligent,  dark  boy  of  eight  years,  who 
was  being  considered  for  foster  home  placement  because  his 
mother  was  unable  to  work  and  give  him  the  care  she  felt  he 
needed. 

While  walking  with  Charles  one  day  the  social  worker  met 
a  mulatto  acquaintance.  The  boy  was  introduced  and  during 
the  brief  period  greetings  were  exchanged  he  was  visibly  ill 
at  ease.  A  little  later  he  asked  whether  the  man  was  a  good 
friend  of  the  social  worker.  When  assured  that  he  was, 
Charles  commented  on  the  man's  light  color,  remarking  that 
his  mother  always  said  that  light  people  did  not  like  dark 
ones  because  they  felt  they  were  better.  However,  when 
urged  to  relate  his  experiences  in  school,  he  said  he  had  found 
that  some  of  his  light  and  white  classmates  were  "swell  kids." 
He  spoke  of  the  toys  they  had  and  expressed  a  desire  to  own 
some  of  them. 

Charles  said  that  he  had  told  his  mother  he  hoped  to  be 
placed  in  a  "nice"  house,  but  she  did  not  want  him  in  a  home 
with  "half  white  dicty  folks."  He  hoped  that  this  would  not 
happen  because  he  wanted  the  people  to  like  him. 

Charles'  own  experiences  and  those  of  his  mother  were 
in  conflict,  but  it  was  important  to  avoid  giving  him  the 
impression  that  his  mother's  attitudes  were  being  ques- 
tioned. The  contradiction  came  in  his  own  relationships  in 
school.  He  was  identifying  a  "nice  home"  with  the  type  of 
people  that  he  felt  could  not  love  him.  Like  many  under- 
privileged Negro  children  he  thought  of  certain  luxuries 
as  belonging  to  white  or  light  colored  people,  because  in  his 
experiences  he  had  seen  only  such  people  enjoying  them. 

The  social  worker's  ability  to  help  a  child  depends  upon 
an  awareness  of  social  situations  and  upon  skill  in  helping 
the  child  develop  his  own  capacities  to  deal  with  them.  Such 
a  skill  can  be  put  to  intelligent  use  only  when  there  is  a 
real  understanding  of  cultural  factors  and  the  dynamics 
of  cultural  conflicts. 
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MISS  BAILEY  MEETS 


A  Time-and-a-Half  Volunteer 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


M1 


ISS  BAILEY  thought  she  was  well  past  being 
surprised  by  anything.  But  she  was  wrong.  Noth- 
ing ever  surprised  her  more  than  the  way  the 
army  came  to  her  village  and  the  way  the  village  opened 
up  to  the  army. 

With  its  elm-shaded  Main  Street  dominated  by  three 
austere  white  churches  it  was  about  as  unmartial  a  village 
as  one  could  imagine.  For  generations  its  grey  shingled 
houses  had  turned  uncommunicative  faces  on  the  world. 
If  human  joys  and  sorrows  occurred,  as  they  did,  it  was 
behind  drawn  blinds.  Of  course  the  inevitable  grapevine 
operated,  so  if  you  hung  around  the  postoffice  at  mail  time 
or  lingered  at  the  drugstore  when  the  newspapers  came  in, 
you  knew  pretty  well  what  was  going  on.  But  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  decorum  was,  "You  stay  in  your  house  and 
I'll  stay  in  mine." 

Although  the  army  came  suddenly  there  had  been  pre- 
liminary warnings.  Men  from  the  big  training  camp,  a 
dozen  miles  away,  sometimes  drifted  along  Main  Street — 
no  one  knew  why.  There  wasn't  a  thing  for  them  to  do 
after  the  drugstore  closed  at  nine  o'clock.  A  few  young 
girls  signed  up  for  the  USO  dances  over  at  the  county 
seat,  not  without  some  disapproval  from  their  more  con- 
servative elders.  Half  a  dozen  families  had  other  people's 
sons  from  the  big  camp  for  Sunday  dinner,  reporting  after- 
ward that  "you  couldn't  ask  for  nicer  boys."  But  in  gen- 
eral the  village  stayed  in  its  houses. 

Then,  one  early  summer  day,  the  grapevine  began  to 
hum.  The  woods  behind  Thompson's  place  were  being 
cleared  for  a  new  camp,  maybe  2,000  men,  maybe  20,000. 
Over  the  other  side  of  the  cove  a  bigger  camp  was  going 
in — you  could  see  the  tents  from  the  road  back  of  Hamer's 
garage.  "They  say  there's  an  outpost,  whatever  that  is, 
in  the  old  Wilson  place  out  on  the  point.  You  can't  even 
drive  in  there  any  more."  You  could  hear  anything,  and 
you  did. 

Almost  overnight  the  color  and  the  tempo  of  the  village 
changed.  Jeeps  and  military  trucks  crowded  the  parking 
places.  After  six  o'clock  the  soda  fountain  at  the  drug- 
store was  mobbed.  Sunday  papers  were  sold  out  before 
mild-mannered  ladies  could  get  up  to  the  counter.  Every 
evening  men  in  khaki  held  down  the  benches  in  the  little 
park  by  the  postoffice,  to  the  inadequately  concealed  interest 
of  young  girls.  Just  scratch  a  soldier,  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation, and  you  got:  "There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
to  do  in  this  town."  And  there  wasn't. 

Of  course  Miss  Bailey  knew  that  all  this  had  been  hap- 
pening in  small  towns  all  over  the  country,  and  she  knew, 
too,  how  they  had  risen  to  what  social  workers  call  "a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity."  But  she  was  curious  to 
see  how  her  own  right  little,  tight  little  village  would  re- 
act. She  knew  that  in  principle  the  situation  should  be 
coped  with  by  going  community  agencies,  but  to  the  best 
of  her  knowledge  there  were  no  local  agencies  here  even 
remotely  qualified  for  the  kind  of  organization  that  seemed 
called  for. 

Miss  Bailey,  long  exposed  to  the  virtues  of  organiza- 
tion, believed  that  that  would  and  should  be  the  first  step. 


Again  she  was  wrong.  The  village  didn't  organize;  it 
hasn't  organized  yet.  But  now,  without  benefit  of  any- 
thing but  what  you  might  call  backdoor  cooperation,  there's 
something  for  a  soldier  to  do  in  this  town,  and  a  quality 
of  simple,  friendly  helpfulness  that  the  soldiers  say  rates 
a  double  star. 

The  beginning  was  slow.  Miss  Bailey  first  became 
aware  of  it  when  she  saw  a  notice  in  the  drugstore  ask- 
ing for  magazines  and  towels  for  the  use  of  soldiers  at 
the  community  house.  Now  this  community  house  was 
not  exactly  what  its  name  implied,  at  least  in  Miss  Bailey's 
terminology.  An  old  schoolhouse,  reached  only  by  a  sandy 
unpaved  road,  it  had  stood  unused  for  years  until  the 
WPA  made  it  a  project.  For  the  army  to  be  using  the 
community  house  was  news  indeed. 

Dutifully  Miss  Bailey  carried  her  bundles  of  not-too- 
old  magazines  and  not-too-worn  bath  towels  up  to  the 
community  house.  Showers  were  being  rigged  and  some 
card  tables  were  set  up,  but  no  one  knew  much  about  what 
was  going  on.  It  just  seemed  to  be  happening  with  no 
one  admitting  to  any  responsibility.  But  in  the  evenings, 
Miss  Bailey  noticed,  the  usually  dark  building  was  lighted 
and  men  in  uniform  were  coming  and  going  up  the  steep 
sandy  road. 

THE  next  intimation  came  at  church  when  the  minister 
asked  for  donations  for  the  Saturday  night  suppers  that 
the  ladies  were  arranging  for  the  soldiers.  Soon  after  that 
the  grapevine  brought  word  that  the  summer  people  were 
opening  their  estates  to  groups  of  men  for  afternoons  of 
their  own  daily  round  of  swimming,  sailing,  tennis  and 
picnics.  Miss  Bailey  made  a  few  discreet  inquiries  about 
that  particular  activity.  The  soldiers  liked  it,  no  question 
about  that.  It  was  fun  to  see  how  the  other  half  lived, 
and  it  gave  you  something  to  write  home  about.  But  it 
was  reported  that  one  of  the  men  had  startled  his  amiable 
hostess  by  asking  if  he  could  have  a  hot  bath,  and  another 
by  asking  if  he  could  come  back  next  week  and  have  the 
use  of  the  laundry  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

So  far,  "doing  something  for  the  boys"  was  not  unlike 
what  Miss  Bailey  had  observed  elsewhere.  And  then  one 
morning  there  was  a  new  notice  up  in  the  postoffice :  "The 
men  at  the  camp  need  mirrors,  wire  hangers,  washtubs  and 
flat  irons.  Please  leave  all  you  can  spare  at  the  drugstore." 

It  was  noon  the  next  day  before  Miss  Bailey  got  around 
with  her  own  offering  of  a  slightly  foggy  mirror  and  an 
armful  of  hangers.  She  found  the  druggist  completely 
snowed  under.  Hangers  were  almost  in  his  hair.  "Put 
your  stuff  any  place  you  can  find,"  he  barked.  "That 
woman  asked  to  have  things  left  here.  How  was  I  to 
know  it  would  be  like  this?  What's  the  matter  with 
the  army  that  it  doesn't  provide  this  stuff?" 

It  took  Miss  Bailey  a  long  time  to  catch  up  with  "that 
woman" ;  not  so  long  to  discover  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  army.  These  new  camps  and  outposts  were,  it 
seemed,  doing  a  specialized  job  of  "tough"  training  under 
conditions  as  primitive  as  the  woods  in  which  their  tents 
were  pitched.  With  orders  changing  overnight,  laundry, 
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for  example,  became  a  major  problem.  A  man  could  leave 
his  bundle  in  town  today  and  be  on  his  way  to  Shangri  La 
tomorrow.  But  if  an  outfit  had  a  tub  and  an  iron  it  was 
sitting  pretty.  As  for  mirrors,  there  weren't  any.  "And 
just  you  try  shaving  with  a  candle  and  no  mirror." 

«'TVHAT  woman"  was  finally  run  down  at,  of  all  places, 
A  an  all-day  country  auction  where  the  church  ladies 
were  turning  an  honest  dollar  by  selling  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches to  such  auction  tyros  as  had  not  brought  their  own 
lunch.  The  ladies  had  promised  her  any  sandwiches  unsold 
at  the  end  of  the  day  and  she  had  come  to  get  them  to  take 
to  men  in  an  outpost  so  isolated  that  supplies  did  not  al- 
ways get  through.  "But  my  car  is  light  and  can  make  it," 
said  "that  woman,"  busily  stowing  sandwiches  in  a  bat- 
tered hat  box.  "And  good  hearty  homemade  sandwiches 
are  always  a  God-send." 

Miss  Bailey  had  to  use  all  her  wiles  to  capture  "that 
woman"  for  even  an  hour.  She  had  a  dozen  urgent  things 
to  do:  to  pick  up  and  deliver  the  latest  grist  of  mirrors 
and  flat  irons;  to  "see  a  man"  about  digging  potatoes  for 
the  crippled  grandmother  of  a  local  soldier,  now  far  away, 
whose  letter  had  reflected  his  deep  anxiety  about  this  par- 
ticular chore.  "He'll  be  a  better  soldier  when  he  knows 
those  potatoes  are  in  the  cellar."  She  had  to  see  the  chap- 
lain at  the  camp  about  a  boy  whom  she  had  encountered 
last  night  wandering  around  sobbing  with  homesickness. 
"It  gets  them  down,  homesickness.  They  just  walk  the 
streets,  looking  at  the  lights  in  the  houses,  dreading  to  go 
back  to  their  dark  tents.  But  this  chaplain  is  really  good. 
He  knows  just  what  to  say."  And,  most  important,  she 
had  to  meet  a  train  bringing  a  girl  from  a  distant  state  to 
marry  her  man.  His  leave  had  been  postponed  suddenly 
and  he  had  appealed  to  the  woman  for  help.  She  had 
found  a  room  for  the  girl,  begged  flowers  from  a  neighbor's 
garden  to  adorn  it,  and  had  promised  to  meet  the  train 
and  explain.  "So  you  see  I  haven't  much  time.  What  is 
it  I  can  tell  you?" 

"That  woman"  didn't  exactly  know  how  she  had  gotten 
started  in  what  was  in  effect  a  time-and-a-half  job.  She 
was  still  a  little  surprised  at  herself.  "I  suppose  it  began 
one  day  when  a  soldier  stopped  at  my  gate  and  asked  if  I 
knew  where  he  could  get  a  hot  bath.  The  only  possible 
place  would  be  in  someone's  house,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
mine.  The  next  day  two  of  his  friends  turned  up,  hope- 
fully, and  the  day  after  that  three  more  with  bundles  ask- 
ing for  the  use  of  a  washtub  in  the  back  yard. 

"After  that,  one  thing  just  naturally  led  to  another.  I 
live  alone  so  that  no  one  was  inconvenienced,  but  it  got  a 
bit  thick,  even  for  me.  So  I  did  a  little  buzzing  around 
and  that's  the  way  the  showers  got  into  the  community 
house.  They've  been  a  great  relief  to  my  bathroom." 

"But  the  washtubs  and  things  going  directly  into  the 
camps?  Didn't  the  colonel  have  something  to  say?" 

"Of  course.  Plenty.  He  was  crazy  about  them.  He 
knew  better  than  anyone  how  greatly  they  were  needed, 
but  he  himself  couldn't  go  around  begging,  and  I  could." 

"Do  the  notices  in  the  postoffice  and  drugstore  bring 
enough?" 

"Mercy,  No.  There's  no  such  thing  as  enough.  But 
I  just  go  around  and  ring  doorbells.  Most  anyone  will 
give  up  a  mirror  if  he's  asked,  or  a  bundle  of  clean  rags. 
The  rags  those  men  use!  Once  in  awhile  I  get  turned 
down,  but  people  really  are  nice  you  know." 

Yes,  Miss  Bailey  knew. 


"About  the  toughest  thing  I've  had  to  find  were  pieces 
of  old  carpet  for  men  quartered  in  a  garage  out  the  other 
end  of  nowhere.  I  took  them  some  odd  stuff  one  day  but 
what  they  most  wanted  was  a  spot  or  two  of  covering  on 
that  damp  cement  floor.  I  rang  half  the  doorbells  in 
town,  but  nothing  doing.  Then  one  morning  in  the 
grocery  store  I  heard  a  perfectly  strange  woman  say  she 
had  to  hurry  to  get  her  old  stair  carpet  up  before  the  new 
one  came.  Well !  I  fastened  right  on.  She'd  had  other 
ideas,  but  she  was  a  good  sport  and  by  night  the  old  car- 
pet was  cut  up  into  rugs  and  not  a  man  in  that  garage 
had  to  set  his  bare  feet  on  cold  cement." 

"Of  all  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  village  what 
do  you  think  means  most  to  the  men?" 

"Well,  if  you'd  ask  the  colonel,"  the  woman's  clear  blue 
eyes  twinkled,  "I'm  sure  he'd  say  the  church  suppers,  the 
summer  parties,  and  the  Sunday  dinners.  But  as  you're 
asking  me,  I'd  say  washtubs  and  flatirons.  However,  I 
won't  feel  that  I've  done  a  real  job  until  I  can  produce  a 
barber  who  will  work  evenings  and  Sundays." 

"A  barber!"  exclaimed  Miss  Bailey,  "but  surely  the 
army  provides  .  .  ." 

"Certainly,  in  the  big  camps.  But  not  in  the  outposts. 
Those  men  must  catch  a  haircut  where  they  find  it,  and 
they  can't  possibly  get  to  town  before  six  o'clock  when  the 
barber  shuts  up.  You  must  know  what  an  awful  inferior- 
ity complex  men  get  from  hair  over  their  collars.  It  does 
something  to  their  morale." 

IV/T  ISS  BAILEY  longed  to  pursue  the  relationship  of 
-!• »  A  haircuts  to  morale.  But  she  had  another  question  and 
"that  woman"  was  getting  fidgety. 

"As  you  say,  people  do  things  if  they  are  asked.  Then 
why  don't  you  organize  this  work  a  little — get  a  local  com- 
mittee going.  Isn't  there  more  to  this  than  one  woman 
can  do?" 

"That  woman"  hesitated  a  moment  before  she  answered. 
"Perhaps  there  is.  But  would  a  committee  be  the  answer? 
I've  been  on  committees,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  slow 
the  one  person  who  does  the  work  anyway.  For  the  com- 
munity house,  for  the  Friday  night  dances,  for  the  church 
suppers,  committees  are  fine.  But  I've  never  seen  a  com- 
mittee that  would  go  out  and  ring  doorbells  and  beg  for 
rags  and  old  carpet.  They'd  appoint  someone  to  do  it,  and 
that  someone's  little  boy  would  break  out  with  hives  and 
nothing  would  happen. 

"What  I'm  doing  doesn't  need  a  committee.  All  it 
needs  is  perception,  imagination,  and  willingness  to  work. 
Any  woman  can  do  it.  You  can't  talk  to  one  of  these 
soldiers  for  five  minutes  without  sensing — and  you  needn't 
ask  questions,  either — some  simple,  homely  thing  you  could 
do  to  make  the  going  a  little  easier  for  him.  Maybe  it's 
getting  his  grandmother's  potatoes  dug;  maybe  it's  just 
gathering  up  a  bundle  of  rags  or  offering  your  bathroom 
for  a  good  hot  soak.  But  whatever  it  is,  I  don't  believe  it's 
a  job  for  a  committee.  A  man  likes  to  feel  that  these  little 
personal  things  are  just  between  you  and  him.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  different  in  a  big  city,  but  in  a  place  like  this  I 
think  it's  a  one-woman  job — any  woman  who  knows  how 
to  listen,  to  keep  in  the  clear  with  the  colonel  and  never, 
never,  to  make  a  promise  that  she  doesn't  keep. 

"But  if  I'm  going  to  meet  the  bride  I  must  hurry  along. 
Now  remember,  I'm  no  angel  of  mercy.  Maybe  I'm  just 
the  town  nuisance.  But  if  you  hear  of  a  barber  who  will 
work  evenings  and  Sundays  .  .  ." 
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Settlements:  Today  and  the  Future 


I.  Reaffirmation:  1917-1942 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  MANY  OF 
the  founders  of  the  settlement  move- 
ment were  present  at  a  similar  con- 
ference in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  This 
was  in  June,  1917,  two  months  after 
our  country  was  involved  in  a  war  for 
the  definitely  avowed  purpose  of  "mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

Not  a  few  of  its  leaders  had  long 
been  active  in  the  peace  movement. 
Not  a  few  were  already  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  national  war  effort.  They 
united  in  joint  resolutions  to  which  we, 
in  our  time,  can  again  subscribe  as  a 
living  testament  by  those  whose  life 
and  work  lie  close  to  neighbors  who 
come  from  every  country  caught  in  the 
maelstrom  of  this  new  world  conflict. 

Whereas  our  country  is  involved  in 
a  war  to  resist  attack  on  the  United 
States,  to  defend  democracy  against  in- 
vasion, repression  and  conquest,  and  to 
maintain  four  great  freedoms  as  basic 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind: 

(1)  "Resolved,  that  while  a  small 
minority   of   our   number   opposes,   on 
conscientious  grounds,  all  warfare,  the 
National    Federation    of    Settlements 
hereby  records  its  loyal  support  of  the 
government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue;  and  further 

(2)  "Resolved,  that  the  Federation 
unanimously    expresses    its    conviction 
that  true  patriotism  requires  the  great- 
est   vigilance    in    order    to    safeguard 
democratic  institutions  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war. 

(3)  "We  recognize  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  require,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  governmental  control  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  social  life,  but 
we  affirm  that  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  the  rights  of  free  assembly,  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  freedom 
of  conscience  must  be  preserved.  We 
urge  the  importance  of  exercising  the 
greatest    calmness    and    discretion    in 
dealing   with    these    issues    of    funda- 
mental democracy.    We  conceive  it  to 
be  our  peculiar  task  (a)   to  oppose  in 
our    neighborhoods    every    attempt    to 
sow  the  seeds  of  disloyal  and   illegal 
action;  and  at  the  same  time   (b)   to 
uphold  the  right  of  honest  discussion 
of  questions  of  public  policy,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  not  lose  the  very  soul  of 
democracy  in  undertaking  its  defense." 


CONTRIBUTION 
to  the  War  Effort 

EDUCATION 
for  the  Peace 

Resolutions 
30th 

Annual  Conference 

of  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements 

Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
September  23-27,  1942 


II.  Education  for  the  Peace 

BELIEVING  THAT  IF  THE  PEOPLES  OF 
the  Axis  countries  are  to  be  success- 
fully divorced  from  their  leaders'  mad 
dreams  of  conquest,  then  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  must 
offer  them  better  hope  and  opportunity 
than  do  their  present  rulers: 

Resolved,  that  both  the  administra- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
own  government  be  requested  to  set  up 
commissions  to  explore  our  war  aims 
and  peace  aims,  that  these  commissions 
hold  public  hearings  and  arrive  at 
public  findings,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
be  assured  of  winning  not  only  the 
war  but  the  peace. 

III.  Citizenship 

IN  THE   LIGHT  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  EF- 

fort  to  reexamine  and  reaffirm  the 
democratic  heritage  and  principles  on 
which  our  society  is  built  and  which 
we  are  now  defending  as  a  dynamic 
force  in  the  world: 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements  further  its  efforts 
toward  developing  finer  interracial  and 
intercultural  relationships  through  the 
policies  and  practices  of  member  houses 
and  in  all  cooperative  relationships  pos- 
sible. 

To  this  end,  we  call  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  poll  tax  which  undercuts 
the  right  to  vote  by  both  Negroes  and 
whites  in  numbers  of  our  states.  We 
call  for  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  American  Negroes  in  the  armed 
forces,  in  wartime  production  and  in 
defense  areas ;  and  for  more  adequate 


support  and  staffing  of  the  federal 
agencies  that  have  made  gains  in  this 
direction  since  the  President's  ringing 
order. 

We  pledge  our  support  of  measures 
to  end  lynching  and  to  get  rid  of  seg- 
regation as  blots  on  American  life  and 
liberty.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  help 
eliminate  racial  and  religious  hatreds 
that  discount  and  damage  our  prin- 
ciples. 

We  are  mindful  of  differences  be- 
tween groups  in  American  life,  but 
would  emphasize  their  common  like- 
nesses and  common  aspirations  that 
make  the  American  nation  one  people. 
We  are  for  putting  human  brotherhood 
to  work  anew  throughout  the  Ameri- 
can states.  Our  people  are  shut  off  one 
from  another  by  no  armed  state  boun- 
daries, and  should  not  be  shut  off  by 
class  or  caste  or  color  or  old  mind-sets 
that  have  outlived  their  day. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
evacuation  and  segregation  of  Ameri- 
can-born, along  with  alien,  Japanese 
as  a  defense  measure  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  However  efficiently  and  hu- 
manely the  steps  have  been  carried  out, 
they  jeopardize  the  long  run  rights  of 
American  citizens  everywhere.  We  re- 
ject any  suggestion  that  the  same  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  against  alien  or 
American-born  Germans  or  Italians  on 
the  East  Coast. 

We  believe  that  disloyalty,  sabotage 
and  treason  can  best  be  rooted  out  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Justice.  We 
warmly  endorse  the  setting  up  of  alien 
enemy  hearing  boards  by  that  depart- 
ment to  sift  out  charges  with  fairness 
and  justice ;  and  we  hold  that  a  com- 
panion series  of  boards  should  be  made 
available  to  all  those  aliens  who  may 
want  to  clarify  their  status  and  protect 
themselves  against  wrong  and  disas- 
trous accusation. 

We  hail  the  appointment,  as  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
of  Earl  G.  Harrison,  who  as  chief  of 
the  early  countrywide  alien  registration 
made  that  a  force  for  education  and 
assurance.  Long  an  active  member  of 
the  board  of  University  House,  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Harrison  is  alive  to  the 
problems  confronted  by  our  immigrant 
groups.  We  warmly  endorse  his  efforts 
to  speed  up  processes  of  naturalization 
in  wartime,  so  that  the  loyal  non-citi- 
zen among  us  will  no  longer  be  stalled 
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for   months   and   sometimes   for   years 
in  achieving  citizen  status. 

And  as  a  first  step  in  unsnarling  the 
coil  in  which  American-born  Japanese 
have  been  caught,  we  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  forthwith  to  throw  open 
adequate  avenues  for  education  for  the 
young  people  among  them,  so  that 
American  opportunity  and  American 
fair  play  shall  not  turn  into  dust  in 
their  mouths. 

IV.  Social  Standards 

WE    CALL    FOR   CONTINUED    EMPHASIS 

on  safety  measures  in  the  war  plants, 
on  hygienic  measures  in  the  defense 
communities.  We  stand  out  against 
any  breaking  down  of  standards  in- 
volving the  health  and  welfare  of  chil- 
dren in  wartime.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  of  America's  tomorrow; 
and  will  be  needed  as  never  before  in 
shaping  our  future. 

As  close-in  observers,  we  recognize 
the  problems  of  the  small  towns,  the 
small  plants  and  the  small  farms,  no 
less  than  the  city  neighborhoods  of  the 
United  States.    Granted  that  great  in- 
dustrial centers  can  mass  vast  bodies  of 
workers,  they  have  shown  that  they  all 
too  soon  expand  beyond  the  bounds  of 
health,  decency,  and  the  general  welfare. 
Granted  great  industrial  plants  are  the 
backbone    of    our    munitions    making, 
that  is  no  reason   for  stripping  other 
areas  and  smaller  communities  of  any 
basis  for  livelihood.  Granted  that  mech- 
anized  agriculture  and   huge   acreages 
afford  assurance  that  our  armies,  our 
Allies,  and  our  civilians  will  be  fed, 
that    is   no    reason    for   leaving   small 
farmers    without    markets    for    their 
crops.    We  urge  that  the  government 
strive  to  maintain  balance  in  our  busi- 
ness for  war  lest  we  kill  self-depen- 
dence and  initiative  among  our  people. 
We  commend  the  Tolan  Committee 
for  its  inquiries,  hearings  and  findings, 
both  in  method  and  result,  and  urge 
that  further  financial  support  be  given 
by  Congress  to  continue  its  effective 
work. 

This  World  War  finds  us  with  so- 
cial safeguards  that  were  not  available 
in  the  last.  Public  welfare  departments 
are  active  not  only  in  every  state  but 
in  every  American  county.  A  federal 
system  of  social  security  undergirds 
this  network  of  activity:  security 
against  old  age  and  unemployment,  for 
dependent  children  and  the  rest. 

These  things  have  strengthened 
American  democracy  at  its  root-holds. 
But  the  system  is  by  no  means  com- 
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plete  compared  with  those  installed  not 
only  by  a  great  industrial  nation  like 
Britain,  but  by  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  by  such  small  pioneer  com- 
monwealths as  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. We  need  to  bring  our  existing 
social  securities  to  new  standards  and 
to  wider  coverage.  We  need  to  come 
abreast  of  these  progressive  countries 
by  establishing  a  system  of  health  in- 
surance. 

Housing  should  be  geared  not  only 
to  defense  needs  but  to  long  run  use- 
fulness. We  should  fashion  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities  with  the  mod- 
ern skill  with  which  we  equip  our 
wartime  plants.  Management  regula- 
tions should  be  adjusted  to  changing 
conditions  in  matters  of  rents  and  in- 
come levels,  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  needs  of  low  paid  groups.  The 
provision  of  well-equipped  leadership 
to  build  up  the  neighborhood  life 
through  social,  educational  and  recrea- 
tional activities  should  be  a  charge  on 
both  community  and  management. 

In  all  these  streams  of  activity  in 
which  war  powers  and  the  tools  of 
government— civilian,  industrial,  mili- 
tary—are resorted  to  as  never  before, 
we  should  like  to  underscore  the  part 
which  social,  health  and  educational 
agencies,  voluntary  no  less  than  public, 
can  and  should  and  do  play  in  the  com- 
mon effort. 

As  general  practitioners,  the  settle- 
ments can  bear  witness  to  the  wartime 
contributions  made  by  community  or- 
ganizations and  by  hundreds  of  special- 
ized social  agencies  and  movements. 
To  the  spirited  part,  also,  which  civ- 
ilian volunteers  are  playing  today— as 
new  streams  of  citizenship  participa- 
tion and  of  practical  helpfulness. 


Seminars  throughout  our  conference 
have  pooled  the  thinking  of  men  and 
women  from  the  North,  South,  East 
and  West,  and  from  overseas.  Two 
have  dealt  with  welding  long  range 
values  into  the  war  effort,  and  with 
neighborhood  planning  as  a  factor  in 
community-building  for  the  future. 

Just  as  the  prevention  of  war  is  a 
prime  responsibility  in  times  of  peace, 
so  now  is  high  time  to  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  general  welfare 
after  the  war — here  and  throughout 
the  world. 

V.  Tribute  to  John  Lovejoy  Elliott 

IN    GRATITUDE    FOR   YEARS    OF    HAPPY 

association  with  John  Lovejoy  Elliott, 
apostle  of  eternal  optimism  based  on 
abiding  faith  in  human  beings: 

Resolved,  that  to  us  he  is  now  a 
living  force  in  our  movement.  To  him 
the  settlement,  or  neighborhood  house 
— a  term  he  preferred — was  a  center 
of  ferment  of  all  that  is  comradely  in 
life.  Human  beings  were  sacred  to 
him,  and  anything  that  could  foster 
fellowship  and  the  gradual  flowering 
of  our  life  together  was  dear  to  him. 
Education  and  recreation  and  work 
were  fused  in  his  mind  as  ways  of 
bringing  out  all  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  individual  and  developing  a  com- 
mon life  of  dignity  and  beauty. 

His  gorgeous  humor,  his  devotion, 
his  laughter,  and  his  warmth  of  spirit 
made  him  a  wonderful  comrade.  He 
was  a  leader  in  many  fields,  but  his 
leadership  never  set  him  apart,  rather 
it  intensified  his  closeness  to  his  fellow 
men.  He  has  not  left  us  saddened; 
rather  he  inspired  us  to  share  in  his 
spirit  of  joyful  neighborliness. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


SINCE  Representative  Eliot  of  Massachusetts  is  a  former  Social  Security 
Board  employe  and  since  he  is  understood  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Board  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  his  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
(HR  7534)  has  the  Board's  approval.  It  might  even  be  safe  to  assume  that  it 
is  the  Board's  bill.  Some  such  bill  has  been  coming  to  a  boil  in  the  Board's 
innermost  soul  for  some  time. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Eliot,  who  is  a  good  man,  was  not  renominated  in  his 
primaries  so  he  will  not  be  back  in  Washington  next  January  or,  at  least,  not  as 
a  member  of  Congress.  Someone  else,  then,  will  have  to  re-introduce  the  bill, 
as  it  is  far  from  probable  that  any  action  will  be  taken  on  it  this  Congress.  Mr. 
Eliot  knew  that,  of  course,  and  so  did  the  Board.  The  introduction  of  the  bill 
was  by  way  of  a  "feeler,"  designed  to  smoke  out  any  opposition. 
Its  salient  features  are  as  follows: 

1.  Designates  the  insurance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  the  Federal 
Social  Insurance  System. 

2.  Creates  a  Federal  Social  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  administered  by  a  Board 


of  Trustees  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Provides  that  such  Fund  shall 
consist  and  maintain  separate  accounts 
for  the  securities  being  held  for  the  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  all  moneys  deposited  therein  by  a 
state  from  its  unemployment  fund,  and 
all  moneys  deposited  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  to  the  credit  of  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count. 

3.  Establishes  a  scale  of  social  insur- 
ance   contributions,    for    both    employer 
and  employe,  at  5  percent  for  1943-45 ; 
5^2  percent  for   1946-48;  and  6  percent 
thereafter. 

4.  Provides  coverage  for  self-employed 
persons,  with  contributions  based  on  the 
market   value   of   their   services,   at   the 
following  rates:  4  percent  for  1943-45; 
5   percent   for    1946-48;    and   6   percent 
thereafter. 

5.  Provides    coverage    for    persons    in 
agricultural  labor,   domestic  service  and 
non-profit     institutions,     for     crews     of 
small   fishing  vessels,   and   for  insurance 
agents  working  on  commission.  A  special 
schedule  of  contributions  is  provided  for 
both  employer  and  employe,  as  follows : 
2  percent  for   1943-45;  2y$  percent  for 
1946-48;  and  3  percent  thereafter. 

6.  Provides     that     insurance     benefits 
shall  be  payable  when  the  insured  suffers 
total  disability;  to  reduce  from  sixty-five 
to  sixty  the   age  at  which  a  female   in- 
sured person  or  a  female  dependent  may 
become   eligible    for   benefits ;    to    extend 
benefits,   regardless  of   age,   to   the  wife 
who  is  caring  for  the  children  of  a  hus- 
band entitled  to  primary  insurance  bene- 
fits; and  to  increase  slightly  the  amounts 
of  the  primary  insurance  benefit. 

7.  Safeguards     the     social     insurance 
rights     of     persons     in     active     military 
service  during  the  emergency,  by  provid- 
ing that  during  service  such  person  shall 


be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  monthly 
wages  equal  to  the  greater  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  $100,  or  (2)  the  monthly 
average  of  wages  received  during  the 
four  calendar  quarters  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  period  of  military  service. 

8.  Provides     a     uniform     system     of 
federal     unemployment     insurance     and 
temporary    disability    benefits,    including 
maternity  benefits. 

9.  Provides      federal      hospitalization 
benefits  for  employed  persons   and  their 
families.  Benefits  ranging  from  $3  to  $6 
per  day  shall  be  payable  for  a  maximum 
of  thirty  days  hospitalization,  or  to  sixty 
days  under  special  circumstances. 

10.  Provides  unemployment  compensa- 
tion   allowances    to    persons    who    have 
completed    a    period    of    not    less    than 
ninety  days  of  military  service  prior  to 
twelve  months  after  termination  of  war. 
Establishes  a  basic  weekly  allowance  of 
$16,  which  is   increased   to  $23   if   there 
are     three     or     more     dependents.     An 
eligible  individual  shall  be  entitled  during 
his    benefit   year    to    a   total    amount   of 
benefits    equal    to    twenty-six    times    his 
weekly   unemployment   compensation    al- 
lowance. 

The  bill  attempts  to  meet  one  antici- 
pated objection  by  excluding  from  cover- 
age "service  performed  by  any  duly 
ordained  or  duly  commissioned  or 
licensed  minister  of  any  church  in  the 
regular  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and 
service  performed  by  regular  members 
of  religious  orders  in  the  exercise  of 
duties  required  by  such  orders."  Memo- 
ries of  the  uproar  created  during  pre- 
vious attempts  to  bring  employes  of 
non-profit  institutions  under  the  social 
security  system  indicated  to  the  drafters 
of  Mr.  Eliot's  bill  the  advisability  of 
including  that  bit.  Similar  memories  are 
responsible,  too,  for  the  exclusion  of 
public  employes.  If  either  now  want  to 


come  in,  the  hearings  will  offer  them  the 
opportunity  to  recant. 


HARD  ON  THE  HEELS  OF  MR.  ELIOT'S 
bill  comes  the  proposal  by  Senator  Van- 
denberg  of  Michigan  to  "freeze"  old  age 
insurance  taxes  at  1  percent  for  the 
duration.  Under  the  present  law,  the  tax 
automatically  would  increase  to  2  per- 
cent on  January  1,  1943.  The  Eliot  bill 
would  have  it  raised  to  5  percent  for  the 
coming  years.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  accepted  the  Vandenberg 
resolution  and  incorporated  it  in  the 
revenue  bill.  Its  chances  of  approval  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  are  good. 

The  Vandenberg  move,  of  course,  has 
its  source  in  the  old  objections  to  the 
present  system  whereby  all  social  secur- 
ity contributions  go  into  a  general 
Treasury  fund  from  which  they  can  be 
drawn  upon  for  any  governmental  pur- 
pose. Special  Treasury  bonds  are  placed 
in  the  fund  as  security,  which  the  Trea- 
sury and  Social  Security  Board  contend 
are  as  good  as  money,  backed  as  they  are 
by  the  entire  credit  of  the  United  States. 
Behind  the  move,  also,  is  the  viewpoint 
expressed  by  Senator  Vandenberg  that 
the  social  security  system  should  not  be 
used  as  an  anti-inflationary  agent.  The 
5  percent  advocated  by  Mr.  Eliot  and 
the  Administration,  unquestionably  would 
serve  to  siphon  off  a  good  bit  of  the 
nation's  present  surplus  cash.  As  far 
back  as  January  the  President  recom- 
mended increased  social  security  taxes 
for  this  purpose.  At  that  time  he  esti- 
mated that  the  additional  tax  should 
bring  into  the  Treasury  something  like 
$2,000,000,000,  badly  needed  for  the  war. 


TWO      UNIVERSAL      SERVICE      BILLS      HAVE 

been  dropped  in  the  Senate  hopper  de- 
spite the  Tolan  Committee's  contention 
that  mandatory  legislation  on  the  subject 
is  unnecessary. 

The  Hill  bill  is  understood  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  is  accepted  as  the  Commis- 
sion's "feeler"  to  determine  public  and 
congressional  reaction  to  the  proposal.  It 
is  uncomfortably  vague,  merely  amend- 
ing the  Selective  Service  Act  to  give  the 
President  power  (he  has  it  already 
according  to  opponents  of  the  bill)  to 
"determine,  proclaim  and  select  material 
resources,  industrial  organizations,  and 
services  over  which  government  control 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  war."  The  second  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Austin  of  Vermont  is  more 
specific,  naming  the  Selective  Service 
(Continued  on  page  287) 
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The  Common  Welfare 


War  Housing 

"^  HE  war  housing  situation  grew  steadily  worse  as  the 

A  summer  closed,  with  millions  of  man  days  lost  in  war 
production  and  no  clear-cut  policy  in  sight  to  break  the 
priorities  deadlock  that  has  paralyzed  construction  in  scores 
of  war  centers." 

In  this  statement,  the  National  Committee  for  the  Hous- 
ing Emergency  and  the  National  Public  Housing  Confer- 
ence have  expressed  jointly  the  view  held  by  most  official 
and  non-official  "housers,"  industrial  managers  and  army 
and  navy  officers  concerned  with  war  production.  They 
maintain  that  the  lack  of  homes  for  war  workers  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  faulty  liaison  among  the  Washington 
agencies  controlling  priorities. 

About  150,000  dwellings  for  which  funds  are  available 
are  involved.  In  some  localities,  completed  homes  actually 
stand  unoccupied  because  materials  for  connections  with 
utilities  are  lacking.  Elsewhere,  work  cannot  proceed  in 
partly  finished  homes  because  necessary  materials  are  not 
forthcoming. 

As  things  stand,  the  present  rapid  labor  turnover  in 
many  war  industry  areas  can  be  laid  in  no  small  part  to 
intolerable  housing  conditions  for  in-migrant  workers.  And 
the  experts  thus  warn  us  new  appropriations  [see  page 
287]  are  not  in  themselves  a  solution.  Unless  those  in 
authority  allocate  materials  on  the  assumption  that  housing 
is  a  primary  and  not  a  secondary  need  in  relation  to  war 
production,  the  turnover  will  reach  the  proportions  experi- 
enced in  World  War  I. 

For  Our  Seamen 

ON  September  1  the  United  Seamen's  Service  was  only 
a  brain  wave  in  certain  heads  on  the  War  Shipping 
Administration.  On  September  7,  still  hardly  more  than 
an  "idea,"  it  accepted  the  Long  Island  estate  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  Kermit  Roosevelt  as  a  convalescent  home  for  torpe- 
doed merchant  seamen.  On  September  11,  it  acquired  a 
pilot  in  the  person  of  Douglas  P.  Falconer  [see  page  282], 
a  "home  port"  at  39  Broadway,  New  York,  and  announced 
its  incorporation  as  a  private  organization  to  provide  medi- 
cal relief,  recreation,  and  other  services  to  American  mer- 
chant seamen  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  organization  had  dedicated 
two  recreation  centers,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Baltimore, 
was  operating  two  rest  homes  on  the  East  Coast,  and  or- 
ganizing local  committees  in  East,  West  and  Gulf  Coast 
cities.  It  had  a  man  in  England  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  opening  of  Seamen's  Service  Centers  in  ten  British 
ports,  and  had  set  in  motion  the  preliminary  diplomacy 
necessary  to  carry  its  operations  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
world  to  which  our  merchantmen  are  today  repeated 
visitors. 

The  new  service  plans  to  meet  a  long  time  need,  accen- 
tuated and  aggravated  by  the  incidence  of  war.  The 
United  States  has  been  among  the  few  countries  with  a 
merchant  marine  which  have  not  ministered  to  the  needs 
of  their  seamen  in  foreign  ports  through  clubs  providing 
recreation  and  home  comforts.  Today,  when  many  of 


these  ports  are  in  danger  zones  strafed  daily  by  enemy 
planes,  when  the  men  who  land  in  them  do  so  after  long 
stealthy  voyages  fraught  with  harrowing  experiences,  the 
need  for  comfort,  relaxation  and,  in  many  instances,  medi- 
cal attention  is  an  immediate  necessity. 

Civil  Liberties 

BOTH  gains  and  set-backs  were  reported  on  the  civil 
liberties  "front"  last  month,  as  the  Department  of 
Justice  eased  restrictions  on  some  aliens,  and  as  local  courts 
upheld  restrictions  against  certain  groups  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

By  order  of  Attorney  General  Biddle,  aliens  who  entered 
the  country  as  students  or  visitors  and  who  are  unable  to 
leave  because  of  the  war  are  now  permitted  to  accept  em- 
ployment or  engage  in  business  without  individually  obtain- 
ing government  approval.  Another  announcement  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  makes  it  possible  for  aliens  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  alien  enemy  category  who,  under  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  Axis  conquest  had  changed  their 
nationality  status,  had  "mistakenly"  registered  as  Germans, 
Italians,  or  Japanese. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  was  an  injunction  issued 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  restraining  Negroes 
from  living  in  homes  purchased  by  them  in  a  residential  dis- 
trict restricted  to  "Caucasians."  Another  set-back  occurred 
when  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  San  Francisco  upheld  the 
military  orders  evacuating  Americans  of  Japanese  extrac- 
tion from  the  West  Coast.  But  the  gravest  danger  to  Amer- 
ican concepts  appeared  in  the  nation's  capital  where  Senator 
Rufus  C.  Holman  of  Oregon  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  permit  Congress  to  deprive  of 
their  citizenship  American-born  persons  whose  parents  came 
from  countries  which  claim  sovereignty  over  all  children  of 
their  nationals. 

American  Common 

LATEST  venture  of  Common  Council  for  American 
Unity  in  its  efforts  to  promote  friendly  relations  and 
cultural  understanding  among  Americans  and  "future 
Americans"  of  various  nationality  backgrounds,  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  Common,  to  open  its  doors  in  New 
York  as  soon  as  a  physical  setting  can  be  found.  This  mod- 
ern version  of  the  old  village  "common"  is  to  be  a  meeting 
place  where  persons  "regardless  of  birth  or  creed  or  color" 
may  come  together  for  discussion,  entertainment,  good  fel- 
lowship. There  will  be  lectures  and  round-tables  centering 
on  the  "contributions  of  the  different  groups  in  our  popu- 
lation and  important  phases  of  the  American  epic,  the  work- 
ings of  American  democracy  and  problems  of  civilian  de- 
fense and  post-war  society"  and  there  will  be  concerts, 
recitals  and  dramatic  programs;  art  exhibits;  informal  so- 
cial gatherings;  a  reading  room  with  an  "international" 
library.  The  New  York  center  is  planned  as-  only  the  first 
of  a  network  of  American  Commons  throughout  the  United 
States,  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  bring  mutual  under- 
standing and  a  unity  of  ideals  to  the  forty  or  more  nation- 
ality groups  that  go  into  the  making  of  American  stock. 
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The  Social  Front 


War  and  Welfare 


POURING  the  first  week  of  September 
the  War  Department  mailed  out 
36,000  checks  as  the  first  payments  to 
families  of  service  men  under  the  Service 
Men's  Dependents  Allowance  Act.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  July  1942,  page 
200.]  The  checks  took  care  of  all  appli- 
cations received  and  processed  up  to  Au- 
gust 29.  For  the  families  of  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  army  before  June  1, 
the  amounts  covered  the  three  months 
prior  to  September  1.  Since  no  payments 
are  made  for  fractions  of  months,  others 
received  amounts  covering  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  month 
after  the  filing  of  the  application. 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  Allowance 
and  Allotment  Branch  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  working  with  the  War 
Department's  allotment  division,  is  pro- 
cessing 10,000  applications  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Because  much  more  trouble 
has  been  involved  in  processing  applica- 
tions made  by  dependents  than  those 
filled  out  by  the  service  men  themselves, 
the  department  has  suggested  that  the 
men  make  the  applications  rather  than 
leaving  it  up  to  their  families.  It  has 
pointed  out  that  the  expert  assistance 
available  to  the  men  in  the  ranks  pro- 
tects their  applications  from  mistakes 
which  might  otherwise  delay  payment. 

Serving  Their  Country — Over*  a  hun- 
dred wards  of  the  Illinois  Welfare  De- 
partment's Division  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents have  enlisted  in  the  army  or  navy 
during  the  past  year — 10  percent  of  the 
division's  total  male  caseload.  All  were 
once  inmates  of  the  Illinois  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys.  A  service  flag  in 
their  honor,  bearing  101  blue  and  one 
gold  star,  hangs  in  the  department's 
Chicago  office.  The  number  is  exclusive 
of  the  many  former  wards  who  enlisted 
or  were  drafted  after  leaving  the  divis- 
ion's care. 

Aid  to  Aliens — The  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  assumed  the  obligation  of 
providing  aid  to  enemy  aliens  and  their 
dependents  when  need  has  resulted  from 
federal  restrictive  action  such  as  intern- 
ment or  ordered  evacuations.  The  pro- 
gram, administered  by  state  welfare  de- 
partments on  a  100  percent  reimbursable 
basis,  provides  relief  for  German  aliens 
not  accepted  by  Germany  as  nationals, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Rumanian  and  Hun- 
garian aliens,  and  citizen  dependents  of 
enemy  aliens.  Needy  German  aliens  ac- 
cepted by  Germany  as  its  nationals,  may 
receive  monthly  relief  checks  from  the 
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Swiss  Consulates  from  funds  deposited 
for  such  a  purpose  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment, in  accordance  with  a  reciprocal 
agreement  reached  between  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  and  the  government  of 
Germany.  Such  Germans,  however,  who 
are  unwilling  to  accept  relief  out  of 
German  funds  may  receive  federal  aid. 
Reciprocal  agreements  similar  to  those 
worked  out  with  Germany  are  being 
negotiated  with  other  enemy  countries 
for  the  care  of  their  nationals  in  this 
country  who  are  in  need. 

Old     Folks     at    Work— Nearly     two 

thirds  of  the  men  now  eligible  for  old 
age  insurance  benefits  have  deferred  ac- 
ceptance of  their  pensions,  preferring  to 
work,  according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment from  the  Social  Security  Board. 
The  board's  figures  show  that  240,000 
over  sixty-five  are  receiving  benefits  out 
of  the  total  of  825,000  eligible  for  them. 
Of  the  585,000  who  have  chosen  to 
work,  24,000  were  once  retired,  but  re- 
turned to  their  jobs  after  the  United 
States'  entry  into  the  war. 

Tires  and  Autos — While  the  tire 
shortage  has  not  thus  far  been  respon- 
sible for  the  denial  of  aid  to  any  public 
assistance  applicant,  it  may  well  be  in 
the  future  "unless  present  regulations 
are  changed  either  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  or  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration."  This  was  the  warning 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  War  Serv- 
ices of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  when  it  recently  outlined  the 
situation  in  state  welfare  departments  to 
Richard  C.  Harrison,  chief  of  the  tire 
eligibility  branch  of  the  OPA.  The  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  the  official  policy 
interpretation  incorporated  in  the  Guide 
to  Tire  Eligibility  has  made  it  impossible 
for  the  majority  of  state  welfare  depart- 
ments to  secure  new  or  retreaded  tires 
either  for  state-owned  cars  or  for  cars 
owned  by  workers  who  use  them  on  offi- 
cial business,  though  a  few  local  ration- 
ing boards  have  authorized  welfare  de- 
partments to  purchase  tires  in  connection 
with  specific  war-related  services,  such 
as  selective  service  investigations.  The 
same  situation  exists  in  relation  to  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  Social  Security  Board,  it  was 
pointed  out,  has  issued  no  special  instruc- 
tions on  how  its  minimum  requirements 
for  home  and  supervisory  visits  can  be 
met  under  the  expected  conditions,  and 


has  refused  to  take  the  subject  up  with 
the  OPA.  In  the  meantime,  most  de- 
partments have  been  conserving  tires  by 
requiring  workers  to  use  common  carriers 
where  available,  curtailing  home  visits 
to  the  extent  permissible  under  state  law 
and  Social  Security  Board  requirements, 
setting  up  temporary  sub-county  offices, 
pooling  the  use  of  cars  with  other  public 
departments  making  field  and  home  visits. 

For  Prisoners — Messages  from  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  missing  in  action  but  not 
yet  reported  as  prisoners  of  war  may  be 
sent  to  Japan  through  the  American  Red 
Cross  under  a  plan  recently  worked  out 
by  the  ARC,  the  State,  War,  Navy  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  the  Office  of 
Censorship,  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare, and  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
The  plan,  necessitated  by  the  continued 
delay  of  the  Japanese  government  in 
furnishing  lists  of  prisoners,  involves  Red 
Cross  message  forms  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  delegate  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  in  Japan.  The  delegate 
will  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
messages  get  to  the  persons  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  but  the  Red  Cross 
cannot  give  assurance  of  delivery.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  send  messages  will  be 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  forms 
at  their  local  Red  Cross  chapters. 
Messages  for  persons  officially  reported 
as  prisoners  of  war  may  be  sent  through 
the  regular  Prisoners  of  War  mail,  avail- 
able in  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
convention. 

After  Eight  Months — The  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
recently  issued  its  second  war  services 
report,  recording  up  to  August  1  "the 
changing  pattern  made  by  war  for  pub- 
lic welfare"  in  the  state.  As  in  many 
another  state,  advancing  living  costs  in 
Alabama  are  making  living  extremely 
difficult  for  recipients  of  assistance  grants 
— "retail  price  regulations  have  failed  to 
cover  40  percent  of  the  items  included  in 
a  family's  food  budget."  Family  separa- 
tions are  causing  "a  widespread  feeling 
of  instability  and  disturbed  emotions." 
Communities  are  affected  either  by  over- 
crowding and  all  its  attendant  evils,  or 
by  being  "drained  of  their  manpower  and 
experiencing  the  problems,  without  the 
prosperity,  occasioned  by  the  war." 

Of  the  direct  effects  on  community 
services  the  report  notes  that  increased 
employment  opportunities  are  closing 
public  assistance  cases,  and  expects  fur- 
ther closings  occasioned  by  the  granting 
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of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  dependency  allow- 
ances. It  also  notes  a  mounting  number 
of  requests  for  counseling  and  related 
services,  which  it  attributes  to  increases 
in  "dependency,  family  separations,  mar- 
ital difficulty,  runaway  boys  and  girls, 
and  unforeseen  medical  problems."  The 
rise  in  juvenile  delinquency  it  attributes 
in  part  to  an  increase  in  child  labor  and 
to  insufficient  community  facilities  for 
children  and  young  people.  From  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Montgomery. 

Recreation — USO  operations  are  re- 
ported to  be  expanding  at  the  rate  of 
two  new  clubhouses  or  service  units  a 
day.  By  the  first  of  last  month  958 
clubs  and  units  in  this  country  and  in 
overseas  bases  were  being  run  by  a  total 
staff  of  1,673  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers. 

Social  activities  are  the  most  frequent 
type  of  planned  event  at  the  clubhouses, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  USO  field 
operations  department.  They  represented 
more  than  26  percent  of  the  events  held 
in  a  six  months  period.  Next  came  dra- 
matic, musical,  and  movie  programs,  rep- 
resenting 14  percent;  health  and  athletic 
activities,  13  percent;  special  events,  8 
percent;  religious  programs,  6  percent. 
Total  attendance  at  the  16,749  events 
held  in  one  month  came  to  3,443,632. 

In  Print — "A  State  Plan  for  the  Local 
Organization  and  Development  of  Emer- 
gency Services,"  issued  by  David  Adie  as 
Director  of  Emergency  Services  and 
Evacuation  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
outlines  an  emergency  plan,  including  a 
description  of  its  scope,  its  financial  re- 
imbursement procedures  and  the  types  of 
organizations,  services,  and  aid  it  might 
include.  From  the  State  Department  of 


Social  Welfare,  Albany,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
"Home  Play  in  Wartime,"  a  manual  of 
home  play  entertainment,  was  published 
recently  by  the  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation through  a  special  contribution 
donated  to  the  organization  to  foster 


stay-at-home  recreation  on  a  war  bond 
budget."  The  manual  contains  rules  for 
games,  music,  drama,  and  handicraft. 
Price  10  cents,  less  in  quantity,  from  the 
association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


Against  Crime 


IN  an  effort  to  aid  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  "controlling  liquor,  gambling 
and  vice  in  the  vicinity  of  military  camps, 
naval  stations,  and  war  industries."  the 
American  Bar  Association  last  month 
set  up  a  special  Committee  on  Courts 
and  Social  Protection  in  its  Criminal 
Law  Section.  The  action  was  taken  at 
the  request  of  Paul  V.  McNutt,  federal 
security  administrator,  who,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  association,  pointed  to  the 
need  for  such  a  committee  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Social  Protection 
Section  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services  in  "promoting 
plans  for  taking  prostitutes  out  of  cir- 
culation and  protecting  juveniles  in  war 
activity  areas  by  establishing  sound  po- 
lice procedures  and  intelligent  rehabilita- 
tion measures."  The  committee,  sug- 
gested the  federal  security  administrator, 
could  aid  judges  and  prosecutors  who 
"want  advice  and  help  from  their  own 
professional  associations,  not  from  out- 
siders who  don't  know  the  technical 
problems  they  face." 

Reports — Three  legislative  documents 
recently  issued  in  New  York  State  deal 
with  the  question  of  new  offenders, 
parolees,  the  incarcerated. 

"Young  People  in  the  Courts  of  New 
York  State,"  the  fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate Children's  Court  jurisdiction, 


"Don't  make  mistakes  in  buying,"  says  the  Citizen's  Handbook  for  War,  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  under  the  title,  "What  Can  I 
Do?"  (<w'th  irresistible  illustrations  by  Gluyas  Williams,  the  pamphlet  explains 
what  "everybody"  can  do  in  the  way  of  home  protection,  conservation,  salvage, 
health  protection  and  the  like,  as  well  as  pointing  to  the  opportunities  for 
volunteer  service  in  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps  and  the  Citizens  Service  Corps. 
It  also  suggests  special  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons: business  men  and  women,  professional  men  and  women,  men  and 
women  on  farms,  boys  and  girls.  From  the  OCD,  Dupont  Circle,  Washington.  D.  C. 


summarizes  and  discusses  the  findings 
of  the  previous  reports  and  arrives  at 
definite  conclusions,  not  only  about  what 
should  be  done  to  strengthen  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  system  but  also  to  improve 
present  methods  of  handling  "the  youth- 
ful offender."  It  recommends  legislative 
action  to  empower  the  Children's  Court 
to  deal  informally  with  "pre-delinquents," 
to  give  the  court  greater  authority  to 
determine  the  conditions  of  probation  for 
adults  and  children  who  come  before  it, 
to  enable  the  court  to  consider  the  prep- 
aration for  the  return  of  the  child  to 
its  own  home  after  placement  or  com- 
mitment. In  regard  to  the  "youthful  of- 
fender," it  recommends  the  establish- 
ment in  each  of  New  York  City's  five 
counties  of  a  Youth  Court  as  a  division 
of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  court  as 
a  part  of  the  Children's  Court  in  other 
counties  where  the  number  of  youthful 
offenders  warrants.  The  report  turns 
thumbs  down  on  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  Youth  Correction  Authority 
Act  of  the  American  Law  Institute  [see 
"Youth  Justice,"  by  Curtis  Bok,  Survey 
Graphic,  June  1940  and  "Treating  Youth 
Crime,"  by  Charles  L.  Chute,  Survey 
Midmonthly,  October,  1940],  although 
the  proposal  is  recommended  for  "fur- 
ther consideration"  and  "certain  features 
of  it  are  included  in  the  draft  acts  sub- 
mitted." 

The  1941  annual  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association  of  New  York 
puts  foremost  among  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legislature  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  allow  full  use  of  prison 
facilities  and  manpower  for  war  needs. 
Other  recommendations  concern  the  con- 
solidation of  New  York  City's  probation 
services,  the  treatment  of  yo'ung  offend- 
ers, the  expansion  of  professional  serv- 
ices, the  classification  of  prisoners,  com- 
mitment procedures,  the  extension  of 
civil  service  to  county  penitentiaries.  Re- 
garding the  treatment  of  young  offenders, 
the  report  urges  the  adoption  of  a  "re- 
vised" version  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute's proposal  or  "any  other  pro- 
posals" that  "can  give  promise  of  more 
immediate  improvement." 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Parole  contains 
among  the  statistical  data  on  the  parolees 
of  1941,  the  division's  fourth  study  of 
what  happens  to  parolees  during  a  five- 
year  period  of  supervision.  This  study, 
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GRACE  L.  COYLE 


Presidency  is  not  a  new  experience  to 
Grace  L.  Coyle  who  this  month  takes 
the  helm  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  for  hardly  more 


than  two  years  ago  she  headed  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
presiding  at  its  meeting  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Professor  of  group  work  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Miss 
Coyle  is  well  known  for  her  author- 
ship of  "Social  Process  in  Organized 
Groups,"  and  "Studies  of  Group  Be- 
havior," as  well  as  for  her  active  par- 
ticipation on  national  committees  of 
social  import.  At  present  she  serves  as 
consultant  to  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau and  as  a  member  of  the  bureau's 
Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime. 
Other  new  officers  of  the  AASW 
are:  first  vice-president,  Ruth  Gartland 
of  Pittsburgh;  second  vice-president, 
William  W.  Burke  of  St.  Louis;  third 
vice-president,  Frank  J.  Hertel  of 
Minneapolis;  secretary,  Lillian  H. 
Adler  of  Chicago;  treasurer,  Paul  L. 
Benjamin  of  Buffalo. 


based  on  1,335  indeterminate  sentence 
prisoners  paroled  in  1937,  showed,  as  did 
the  study  of  the  previous  year,  a  higher 
group  of  failures  among  former  inmates 
of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  than  among 
the  former  inmates  of  the  state  prisons. 
It  revealed,  however,  that  among  all  the 
parolees  85  percent  were  not  convicted 
of  new  crimes  during  the  period. 

Convicts  and  the  War — Out  of  this 
country's  total  prison  population  of  170,- 
000  persons  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 50,000  could  qualify  for  military 
service  by  selective  service  standards. 
So  far,  no  national  program  has  been  set 
in  motion  to  avail  the  country  of  the 
services  of  these  men,  but  some  states 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  release 
men  to  join  the  military  forces. 

In  Kentucky,  the  legislature  has  passed 
enabling  legislation  making  it  possible 
for  the  state  commissioner  of  welfare 
to  parole  first  offenders  for  induction  or 
enlistment.  Under  the  law,  after  dis- 
charge from  the  army,  these  men  must 
return  to  Kentucky  where  they  will  be 
under  parofe  supervision  unless  pardoned 
by  the  governor.  In  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  New  Jersey  has  released  more 
than  200  young  offenders  from  its  re- 
formatories so  that  they  might  go  into 
the  army.  Among  them  were  men  who 
later  distinguished  themselves  at  Bataan. 
In  West  Virginia,  the  governor  appointed 
a  three-man  commission  of  state  officials 
who  sifted  the  2,700  inmates  of  two 
state  prisons  and  found  600  whom  they 
recommended  for  parole  for  military 
service.  In  New  York,  a  legislative 
commission  conducted  a  survey  at  Elmira 
reformatory  and  listed  823  of  the  1,473 
inmates  as  elicible  for  the  armed  forces. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Parole 
recently  reported  that  723  of  its  parolees 


were  enlisted  in  the  armed  forces  and 
that  several  hundred  others  were  work- 
ing in  war  industries.  Because  of  the 
increased  availability  of  jobs,  the  board 
was  able  to  parole  20  percent  more 
prisoners  in  1941  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  War  Production  Board  recently 
announced  that  its  labor  division  was 
studying  the  advisability  of  employing 
persons  on  probation  in  war  industries. 
At  the  same  time,  it  announced  that  "in 
general  the  board  favors  the  selective 
employment  of  such  persons."  That  war 
production  may  also  be  accelerated  from 
within  prison  walls  was  indicated  by  At- 
torney General  Biddle's  recent  notifica- 
tions that  he  could  find  nothing  in  fed- 
eral law  to  prevent  the  government  from 
buying  war  materials  made  either  in 
state  or  federal  prisons.  The  opinion 
was  requested  because  of  existing  laws 
prohibiting  interstate  sale  of  goods  made 
in  state  prisons. 


Concerning  Children 

/~\N  the  theory  that  "upon  the  states 
^^^  rests  the  chief  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  legal  safeguards  and  admin- 
istrative measures  necessary  to  assure  se- 
curity and  opportunity  for  every  child," 
the  Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  recently 
worked  out  a  program  of  state  action  in 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  and  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

Though  recognizing  that  "the  same 
emergency  needs  do  not  exist  in  every 
state  or  in  all  communities  of  the  same 
state"  the  program  makers  found  the 
following  fundamentals  which  must  be 
assured  in  every  state:  health  service 


and  medical  and  dental  care  for  mothers 
and  for  children,  so  organized  as  to 
compensate  for  overcrowding  of  existing 
health  facilities  and  other  war-caused 
difficulties;  adequate  nourishing  food  for 
all  children  through  nutrition  education, 
school  lunches  and  low  cost  milk;  pro- 
tection of  children  in  danger  zones ;  day 
care  of  children  of  working  mothers ; 
adjustment  of  public  assistance  measures 
to  meet  problems  due  to  rising  living 
costs,  migration  and  family  separation; 
social  services  that  will  conserve  home 
life  for  children;  adequate  provision  for 
the  care  of  children  who,  because  of  war 
conditions,  must  be  separated  from  their 
families;  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
provision  for  mental  health  services; 
full  school  attendance  and  opportunity 
for  every  child,  "with  adjustments  as 
necessary  to  conform  with  child  labor 
and  youth  employment  policies." 

Such  employment  policies,  according 
to  the  program,  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  following  principles:  No  child 
under  fourteen  should  be  a  part  of  the 
hired  labor  force;  none  under  sixteen 
should  be  employed  in  manufacturing  or 
mining;  none  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen should  be  employed  in  occupations 
that  involve  release  from  school  or  read- 
justment of  school  programs  unless  it 
has  been  determined  that  labor  shortages 
cannot  be  met  otherwise ;  youth  sixteen 
to  eighteen  needed  in  war  production 
should  be  guided  into  occupations  suited 
to  their  age  and  capacity. 

The  commission's  suggested  proced- 
ures for  carrying  out  the  program  are 
based  on  the  fixing  of  responsibility  for 
planning,  coordination  and  leadership  on 
some  state  group,  preferably  a  committee 
of  the  state  defense  council,  such  a  group 
to  be  representative  of  state  departments 
of  welfare,  health,  education,  labor  and 
of  statewide  organizations  concerned  with 
children.  Similiar  local  committees  re- 
lated to  local  defense  councils  are  also 
suggested.  The  committees  would  work 
toward  needed  legislation,  the  securing 
of  additional  funds  as  may  be  required, 
the  strengthening  of  state  and  local 
agencies  responsible  for  services  to  chil- 
dren and  families,  the  development  of 
plans  for  recruiting  both  professional 
and  volunteer  personnel. 

Here  and  There — Figures  accumulat- 
ed by  the  -New  York  City  Children's 
Court  showed  a  14  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1942  over  the 
same  period  of  1941.  Blame  for  the  rise 
has  been  laid  in  some  circles  on  '"war 
economies"  such  as  the  abolition  of  the 
Juvenile  Aid  Bureau  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, the  curtailment  of  play  facil- 
ities, the  lack  of  adequate  probation  staff 
in  the  Children's  Court.  ...  In  Texas, 
where  aid-to-dependent  children  rolls 
have  been  increasing  rapidly,  individual 
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ADC  checks  had  to  be  slashed  last 
month  to  nearly  half  their  usual  size. 
The  cut  was  necessitated  by  the  $1,500,- 
000  limit  placed  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  total  yearly  ADC  expenditures. 
.  .  .  Only  twenty-seven  of  the  120  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky  maintain  full  time  child 
welfare  workers  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  State  Division  of  Child 
Welfare,  released  last  month.  The  re- 
port urges  the  appointment  of  a  full  time 
worker  for  every  county  in  the  state. 
.  .  .  The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare is  undergoing  a  reorganization  which 
is  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  five 
regional  offices,  each  with  a  regional 
supervisor  in  whom  will  be  lodged  the 
responsibility  for  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  all  the  division's  services. 

For  More  Services — Several  national 
agencies  have  taken  up  the  guns  for  the 
proposed  amendment  to  Title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  provides  for 
expansion  of  the  present  maternal  and 
child  welfare  services  available  under 
the  act.  The  bill  (HR  7503)  which  is 
now  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress at  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
who  estimated  that  an  additional  $7,- 
500,000  would  be  needed  for  these  serv- 
ices during  the  coming  year.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthy,  September  1942,  page  243.] 
It  would  remove  the  maximums  specified 
in  the  title  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  for  six  months  after  its  termination, 
leaving  Congress  free  to  appropriate  such 
sums  as  it  might  deem  necessary  because 
of  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war.  Such 
additional  sums  would  be  allotted  to  the 
states  according  to  financial  need.  Among 
the  organizations  actively  supporting  the 
bill  are:  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  the  National  Board  of  the 


"What's  Your  Eye  Q?"  asks  the  associa- 
tion of  University  Optometrists,  Inc.,  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Harry  L.  Liss  designed  to 
give  the  public  some  "insight  into  eye- 
sight." In  the  form  of  a  quiz  it  acquaints 
the  reader  with  some  of  the  impediments 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  his  getting  good 
value  in  eye  care,  such  as  the  "dubious 
professional  practice"  pictured  above.  Free 
to  organizations  on  request  from  the  as- 
sociation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


the  YWCA's,  the  National  Congress  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Public  Assistance 
and  Welfare  Administrators,  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League.  Also  backing 
the  bill  are  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  the  American  Women's  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Fraternity,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers,  the  American  Legion. 

Day  Care — In  Cleveland  last  month  the 
child  care  committee  of  the  local  defense 
council  inaugurated  a  program  under 
which  two  or  three  new  day  care  centers 
will  open  each  month.  Worried  by  the 
problem  of  absenteeism  among  working 
mothers,  personnel  managers  of  war  in- 
dustry plants  located  in  the  area  have 
been  among  the  many  persons  urging  the 
expansion  of  nursery  facilities.  .  .  .  The 
Chicago  Recreation  Commission  recently 
devoted  its  third  Victory  Circular  to  in- 
structions for  the  building  of  toys  and 
equipment  suitable  for  indoor  play  cen- 
ters. From  the  commission,  1634  Burn- 
ham  Building,  Chicago.  .  .  .  "When 
Mother's  Away,"  A  Guide  to  the  De- 
velopment of  Children's  Day  Care  Units 
in  Wartime  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Day  Nurseries,  sets  forth 
standards  for  a  "soundly  planned  and 
soundly  operated  day  nursery"  together 
with  a  clear  exposition  of  the  child's 
normal  needs  which  underlie  these  stand- 
ards. Price  50  cents  from  the  association, 

122  East  22  Street,  New  York "Day 

Shift  Orphans,"  a  recent  issue  of  the 
news  letter  of  the  California  Citizens 
Committee  of  the  White1  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  con- 
tains background  material  and  advice 
for  community  leaders  planning  day  care 
programs.  Included  is  information  on 
national  organizations  interested  in  day 
care,  potential  resources  of  facilities  and 
personnel,  brief  sketches  of  already 
operating  programs.  Price  10  cents  from 
the  committee,  145  West  12  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

Home  Finding — The  serious  shortage 
of  foster  homes,  complained  of  by  child 
caring  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, can  definitely  be  laid  to  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  findings  of  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica and  reported  by  Henrietta  L.  Gordon 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  association's 
monthly  Bulletin.  The  study  revealed 
the  50  percent  decrease  in  applications 
from  prospective  foster  parents,  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  several  months 
by  the  league's  member  agencies,  as  stem- 
ming from  several  war  caused  situations: 
the  housing  shortage  which  is  responsible 
for  crowded  home  conditions;  the  return 
to  the  family  of  daughters  and  daughters- 


in-law  whose  husbands  have  gone  into 
the  army;  the  possibility  that  the  head 
of  the  family  might  find  a  job  in  another 
area;  night  shifts  requiring  a  member  or 
members  of  the  family  to  sleep  in  the 
daytime ;  better  jobs  available  to  women 
who  wish  to  earn  money;  the  possibility 
among  childless  couples  that  the  man 
might  be  called  to  the  army;  changed 
community  attitudes  caused  by  com- 
munity dislocations.  ...  By  the  middle 
of  last  month  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mittee on  Child  Welfare  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  had  received 
2,000  applications  from  would-be  foster 
parents  in  its  drive  launched  in  August 
for  5,000  new  family  boarding  homes 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children. 
Placements  were  already  in  progress. 

SBLI 

'"pHE  first  Tri-State  Conference  on 
•^  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance,  held 
at  Groton,  Conn.,  September  11-13,  at- 
tracted an  attendance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  representatives  from 
the  three  systems  now  in  operation  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut. Also  present  were  representa- 
tives from  the  mutual  savings  banks  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  welcoming 
address  by  Michael  V.  Blansfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  Savings  Bank  Life  Insur- 
ance Fund  of  Connecticut,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  conference's  purpose  was  to 
discuss  "matters  which  are  essential  and 
important  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  particular  social  advancement."  Said 
he:  "We  know  there  will  be  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other  (which) 
.  .  .  will  go  a  long  way  to  help  advance 
the  fundamentals  of  the  plan  and  will 
bring  before  this  gathering  and  the  pub- 
lic the  benefit  which  the  plan  brings  not 
alone  to  the  mutual  savings  banks  but 
to  the  people  whom  these  mutual  banks 
serve  so  well." 

The  Friday  night  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  probable  effect  of  the  war 
on  savings  bank  life  insurance.  The 
"War  Risk"  rider  and  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  were  fully 
discussed.  The  delegates  were  in  agree- 
ment that  the  benefits  of  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance,  which  is  issued  to 
service  men  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
should  be  fully  explained  to  all  appli- 
cants for  savings  bank  life  insurance 
who  may  soon  be  or  are  already  in  the 
military  service. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  de- 
voted to  administrative  problems  and 
mechanics  of  operation.  On  Saturday 
evening,  Insurance  Commissioner  John 
C.  Blackall  of  Connecticut  anticipated 
the  possible  effects  of  inflation  on  life 
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DOUGLAS  P.  FALCONER 

"Drafted"  by  urgent  request  of  government  officials,  Douglas  P.  Falconer 
this  month  took  up  the  job  of  launching  and  guiding  the  new  war  service 
agency,  the  United  Seamen's  Service.  {See  page  277}  Being  in  at 
the  christening  is  nothing  new  with  Mr.  Falconer  who,  as  executive  director 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  nursed  and  developed  New  York's  unique 
fund  raising  agency  from  its  infancy  in  1938  until  the  eleventh  of  last 
month,  when  the  new  duty  called.  Previously  he  was  for  four  years  general 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  for  fifteen  years  director 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  in  Buffalo.  Working  with  him  as  personnel  director  at  the  sea- 
men's agency  is  Marjorie  Sidney,  formerly  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities'  Department  of  the  Blind  and  the  Crippled. 


insurance.  He  pointed  out  that  though 
"inflation  may  not  definitely  bother  the 
life  insurance  companies  in  paying  their 
commitments  in  American  dollars,"  there 
is  danger  of  a  change  in  the  insuring 
public's  attitude  if  a  man's  policy  at  ma- 
turity will  not  purchase  those  things 
counted  on  when  it  was  taken  out.  "If 
inflation  should  produce  a  substantially 
higher  cost  of  living,  the  insured  will  be 
faced  with  some  discouragement  if  he  is 
not  himself  able  to  buy  larger  coverage 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  he  up  to 
now  has  not  anticipated." 

Commissioner  Blackall  also  spoke  of 
the  relatively  inexpensive1  method  of  ade- 
quate insurance  protection  afforded  the 
man  of  modest  means  by  savings  bank  life 
insurance.  "If  this  was  arrived  at  by 
some  subsidy,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the 
part  of  the  three  states  which  have 
adopted  the  plan,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  help  given  by  the  taxpayers  is  out  of 
line  with  the  general  benefits  accruing 
therefrom.  As  the  plan  progresses,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  ability  to  stand  ulti- 
mately on  its  own  feet." 

In  the  concluding  session,  devoted  to 
promotional  methods  and  public  rela- 
tions, it  was  definitely  agreed  that  great- 
er effort  than  before  should  be  expended 
for  the  promotion  of  the  savings  bank 
life  insurance  system.  A  resolution  was 
passed  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
two  representatives  from  each  state  to  a 
conference  committee  to  make  plans  for 
a  similar  conference  each  year. 

Professional 

\VTOMEN  outnumber  men  three  to 
one  among  the  social  workers  in 
Los  Angeles,  according  to  a  census  begun 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
by  the  local  chapters  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers,  and  the  American  Association 
of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers.  Results 
of  the  "inventory,"  designed  to  discover 
resources  in  skills  and  experience  for 
possible  use  in  the  war  effort,  were  tabu- 


lated by  the  research  division  of  the  local 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Of  the  1,390 
social  workers  in  the  county,  56  percent 
were  found  to  belong  to  no  professional 
organization.  Nearly  50  percent  had 
skill  in  case  work,  28  percent  in  group 
work,  22  percent  in  community  organiza- 
tion. Only  19  percent  reported  previous 
disaster  experience. 

Skills  in  the  Army — The  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  is  asking 
public  welfare  administrators  for  the 
names  and  present  addresses  of  their 
former  staff  members  who  have  been  in- 
ducted into  the  army.  The  names  are 
being  forwarded  to  army  and  navy  of- 
ficials who  are  seeking  available  special 
skills. 

For  Nurses — "Professional  Nursing  and 
Auxiliary  Services,"  recently  published 
by  the  American  Nurses  Association, 
outlines  the  preparation  required  for  the 
various  types  of  nursing  services,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  professional  nurs- 
ing. Included  is  a  table  showing  the 
variety  of  positions  open  to  nurses  as 
they  advance  in  training  and  experience 
and  indicating  the  salaries  the  different 
types  of  positions  command.  Price  25 
cents  from  the  Nursing  Information  Bur- 
eau, American  Nurses  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York. 

To  Meet  the  Times — Atlanta  Univers- 
ity's School  of  Social  Work  is  offering 
a  course,  Social  Work  Activities  in  the 
War  Program,  which  "will  not  suggest 
new  techniques  but  rather  modifications 
or  implementations  of  existing  techniques 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions  due  to 
the  war." 

AASW — Though  only  3.5  percent  of 
the  membership  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  participated 
in  its  recent  mail  vote  on  principles  and 
policy  [see  Survey  Mtdmonthly,  August, 
1942,  page  222],  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  persons  who  voted  replied  in  the 
affirmative  to  both  questions  submitted 
them.  To  the  first,  asking  for  approval 


of  the  basic  principles  of  the  association 
as  outlined  in  a  report  of  the  national 
board,  392  voters  said,  "Yes";  eleven, 
"No".  The  second,  regarding  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  the  board's  pro- 
jected steps  for  the  future,  received  387 
affirmative  answers,  15  in  the  negative. 

Meeting — "Social  Education  in  War- 
time," is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  for 
Social  Studies  to  be  held  in  New  York 
November  26-28.  .  .  .  The  National 
Safety  Congress  and  Exposition  is  to  be 
held  October  27-29  in  Chicago. 

Awards — A  $500  fund  for  use  in  mak- 
ing awards  to  professional  social  workers 
in  California  was  recently  deposited  with 
the  California  Conference  of  Social 
Work  by  Daniel  E.  Koshland,  Jr.,  in 
honor  of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  his 
father.  Plans  are  to  distribute  the  funds 
in  annual  awards  of  $100  each  to  per- 
sons who  have  made  an  "outstanding 
contribution  to  social  work." 

People  and  Things 

*T*HREE  Red  Cross  workers,  missing 
since  the  fall  of  Corregidor,  were 
reported  safe  last  month  by  a  cablegram 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  from  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  in  Geneva.  They 
are  Catherine  Nau  of  Lima,  Ohio,  who 
went  to  the  Philippines  in  October  1941 
to  serve  as  the  ARC's  field  director; 
Harold  Graybeal  of  West  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  assigned  in  July  1941  as  assistant 
field  director;  Charles  H.  Forster, 
formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  for 
eighteen  years  manager  of  the  Philippine 
Red  Cross.  According  to  the  message 
Miss  Nau  and  Mr.  Graybeal  are  well, 
but  Mr.  Forster's  health  has  been  im- 
paired. 

War  Service — Last  month  the  Office 
of  War  Information  appointed  Herbert 
C.  Hunsaker  to  serve  as  head  of  its 
division  of  adult  education.  Mr.  Hun- 
saker, who  is  on  leave  from  Western  Re- 
serve Universitv  where  he  is  dean  of 
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Cleveland  College,  will  direct  the  work 
concerned  with  citizen  discussion  of  war 
issues  and  educational  services  to  com- 
munity and  private  groups.  .  .  .  Harvey 
D.  Gibson,  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  New  York's  Community  Serv- 
ice Society,  arrived  in  England  last 
month  where  he  is  to  serve  as  American 
Red  Cross  Commissioner  to  Great 
Britain.  During  the  last  war  Mr.  Gib- 
son served  the  Red  Cross  first  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  County  Red 
Cross  chapter,  later  as  general  manager 
of  all  Red  Cross  activities  in  America, 
member  of  the  ARC's  War  Council, 
ARC  Commissioner  to  France,  and 
finally  Commissioner  to  Europe.  .  .  . 
John  Slawson,  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  special  consultant  by 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  a  joint  experimental 
project  concerning  juvenile  delinquency 
in  wartime.  .  .  .  Mary  D.  Burr,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Lincoln  Hospital 
School  for  Nurses  in  New  York,  took 
up  duties  last  month  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  City  Nursing 
Council  for  War  Service.  .  .  .  Maryan 
Brugger,  erstwhile  executive  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Warren 
County,  Pa.,  is  now  in  England  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Services  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

New  Jobs — This  month  is  the  first  for 
The  Family  and  other  publications  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
under  its  new  editor  Florence  Hollis, 
who  joins  the  staff  of  the  FWAA  to  fill 
the  vacancy  left  by  Mrs.  Maurine  La 
Barre,  retired  to  private  life.  For  the 
past  two  years  Miss  Hollis  has  been  en- 
gaged in  advanced  study  at  Bryn  Mawi 
College  and  for  the  three  previous  years 
she  was  assistant  professor  of  case  work 
in  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University.  She  is  well 
known  for  her  book,  "Social  Case  Work 
in  Practice:  Six  Case  Studies,"  published 
by  the  FWAA  in  1939.  During  her  serv- 
ice with  the  association  Mrs.  LaBarre 
not  only  edited  The  Family,  but  also 
developed  Highlights  as  the  association's 
official  organ  and  was  responsible  for 
the  publication  of  many  valuable  addi- 
tions to  professional  literature. 

The  National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials  has  a  new  director  in  Hugh  R. 
Pomeroy,  formerly  director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Planning  Board.  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy succeeds  Coleman  Woodbury,  who 
has  become  assistant  administrator  of  the 
National  Housing  Agency.  .  .  .  Aaron 
S.  Resnick  has  resigned  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Texas  Social  Welfare  As- 
sociation to  join  the  staff  of  the  policy 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security 
Board.  .  .  .  The  New  York  City  De- 


partment of  Health  recently  appointed 
Dr.  George  S.  Frauenberger  chief  of 
its  division  of  physically  handicapped 
children  in  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hy- 
giene. Dr.  Frauenberger,  until  recently 
director  of  clinics  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  succeeds  Dr.  Lyman 
C.  Duryea,  now  in  military  service. 

The  Community  Fund  of  Pittsburgh 
has  several  new  staff  members:  Howard 
Keeler,  assistant  executive  secretary, 
formerly  executive  of  the  Lycoming 
County  (Pa.)  Community  Chest  and 
Welfare  Council;  Mary  Luciel  Mc- 
Gorkey,  industrial  relations  director, 
formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund;  Bernard  A.  Roloff, 
director  of  the  new  department  of  pub- 
lic relations,  formerly  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  Welfare  Federation; 
Robert  Purdy,  photographer,  formerly 


with  the  Pittsburgh  Bulletin-Index.  Mr. 
Purdy  takes  the  place  of  Hod  Lewis, 
now  photo  editor  for  the  ARC  in  Wash- 
ington. Wilbur  A.  Fischer,  previously 
the  fund's  assistant  executive  secretary 
is  now  campaign  executive  assistant.  Rob 
Roy  who  was  acting  director  of  public 
relations  is  associate  director  of  the  new 
department. 


ALFRED  H.  SCHOELLKOPF,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  and  president  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City,  died  last 
month  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine.  Mr.  -Schoellkopf  began  his  active 
interest  in  public  welfare  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Harry  L.  Hopkins  as  chairman 
of  New  York  State's  Temporary  Emerg- 
ency Relief  Administration. 


Readers  Write 


To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  Virginian,  who 
has  spent  twenty-odd  years  in  the  North, 
my  sense  of  justice  is  often  shaken  when 
I  note  the  reactions  up  here  toward  the 
Negro.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
old  Negro  who  came  north,  and  when 
asked  what  he  thought  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  North  and  the  South, 
answered:  "The  difference  I  see  is  that 
in  the  North  you  tell  us  you  feel  about 
us  one  way  and  treat  us  another  way, 
but  in  the  South  they  tell  us  how  they 
feel  about  us  and  treat  us  that  way.  I 
am  going  back  south  just  as  soon  as  I 
can  let  my  furnace  fires  go  out." 

When  I  read  comments  by  northerners 
like  the  one  in  the  June  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  page  169,  on  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  South,  my  indignation  rises. 
Did  not  the  Negro  delegates  to  New 
Orleans  know  that  they  would  not  be 
accepted  in  the  best  hotels  in  the  South 
any  more  than  they  would  be  accepted 
in  the  best  hotels  in  the  North?  Did 
they  not  know  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  eat  at  the  best  eating  places 
in  the  South  any  more  than  they  would 
be  allowed  to  eat  at  the  best  eating 
places  in  the  North?  Did  they  think  that 
the  colored  homes  in  the  South  would  be 
in  the  best  parts  of  the  city  any  more 
than  they  are  in  the  North?  Are  they 
pretending  that  they  enjoy  democratic 
equality  in  northern  cities? 

I  am  sure  the  Negro  delegates  re- 
gretted the  Jim  Crow  street  cars  in  New 
Orleans — where  such  segregation  is  a 
tradition.  But  they  probably  felt  no  more 
humiliated  than  the  Negro  delegates  who 
attended  a  conference  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  northern  city  (where  equality  is 
stressed)  who,  when  they  attempted  to 
enter  the  elevator  with  white  delegates, 
were  told  by  the  elevator  boy  as  he 
slammed  the  door  in  their  faces,  "Use 
the  freight  elevator  across  the  hall." 


I  am  wondering  whether  the  old  Negro 
isn't  right  and  whether  the  Survey's  re- 
porter was  not  using  a  bit  of  wishful 
thinking  in  blaming  wholly  on  the  South 
a  situation  that  in  my  observations  has 
not  yet  been  solved  in  the  North? 

I  believe  instances  such  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line  to  be  much  more  damaging  to  indi- 
viduals than  the  usual  manner  in  which 
the  Negro  is  treated  in  the  South.  For 
instance,  in  one  large  city  in  the  North 
where  the  tuberculosis  rate  among 
Negroes  is  very  high,  many  applications 
for  admission  to  the  Preventorium  Camp 
were  thrown  out  without  examination 
simply  because  they  came  from  the  col- 
ored families.  This  would  not  have  hap- 
pened in  a  southern  city,  for  the  Preven- 
torium Camp  would  have  been  either  for 
colored  children  or  for  white  children 
and  applications  would  have  been  made 
accordingly. 

A  northerner  says,  "Don't  put  colored 
women  in  the  home  nursing  class  with 
the  white  women."  Camps  in  the  North 
refuse  colored  children  or,  if  they  ac- 
cept one  or  two,  the  children  are  so 
discriminated  against  that  they  refuse  to 
return  the  next  year.  A  white  man  in  a 
northern  city  offered  to  rent  rooms  in  his 
home  to  five  Negro  defense  workers. 
When  this  was  discussed  by  a  colored 
group,  one  remarked,  "He  will  never  be 
able  to  have  Negroes  live  there,  they  will 
not  allow  us  in  that  part  of  the  city." 

Can't  we  tackle  the  race  problem  as  a 
race  problem  rather  than  as  a  regional 
problem?  Can't  we  look  at  the  plight  of 
the  Negro  and  disregard  the  geographical 
location?  For  if  we  face  the  situation 
squarely  and  without  sectional  bias,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  a  national,  not  a  re- 
gional, challenge. 

GAY  W.  BRAXTON 
Neighborhood  House,  Madison,   Wis. 
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Book  Reviews 


In  Rural  Areas 

RURAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  by  Grace  Brown- 
ing. University  of  Chicago  Press.  578  pp. 
Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TPHIS  volume  shows  the  same  fine 
A  scholarly  workmanship  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  publications  of  source 
materials  issued  by  the  Chicago  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration.  The  ma- 
terials, which  have  been  widely  gathered 
and  carefully  edited  and  annotated,  are 
presented  in  admirable  form.  The  book 
falls  into  three  parts:  material  on  the 
Rural  Community;  a  group  of  nine  case 
records  under  the  heading,  Worker,  Cli- 
ent and  Community;  a  group  of  shorter 
case  records  illustrating  the  use  of  Rural 
Social  Resources.  For  each  section  there 
is  an  introduction  that  points  up  impor- 
tant general  considerations. 

Part  I  presents  two  interesting  and 
contrasting  records  of  community  organi- 
zation, both  under  demonstration  units  of 
Child  Welfare  Services.  In  Clinton 
County  the  child  welfare  worker  comes 
in  after  a  county  welfare  department  has 
been  established.  In  Grady  County  the 
child  welfare  worker  comes  in  before  the 
general  public  welfare  agency  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  Clinton  County  record,  which  was 
published  in  the  Social  Service  Review 
prior  to  its  publication  in  this  volume,  is 
in  many  ways  a  fine  study  of  community 
organization  in  a  county  seat  town  of 
2,300  population.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  county  organization  or  "rural"  in  the 
sense  of  village  and  open  country,  it  is 
disappointing.  The  description  of  the 
county  itself  is  puzzling  and  baffling  be- 
cause of  inconsistent  figures.  The  child 
welfare  worker  works  wholly  in  the 
county  seat  except  for  a  few  contacts  in 
a  nearby  college  town.  There  is  only  one 
recorded  glance  beyond  those  two  places, 
when  the  worker  speaks  to  the  County 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  meeting 
in  another  town.  She  hopes  to  interest 
them  in  finding  good  foster  homes,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  expression 
from  them,  nor  any  question  as  to  child 
welfare  needs  or  problems  out  in  the 
county.  The  worker  becomes  interested 
in  reading  disabilities  of  children  in  the 
county  seat  schools,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  she  knows  whether  the  rest 
of  the  county  has  one-room  schools  or 
consolidated  schools,  what  may  be  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher,  or  whether 
there  is  a  10  percent  or  a  90  percent  an- 
nual teacher  turnover.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  recreation,  good,  bad,  or  non- 
existent, outside  of  the  county  seat. 

But  if  little  is  offered  for  "county"  or 
"rural"  organization,  at  least  the  re- 
viewer heartily  admits  that  she  has  seen 


so  far  no  county  organization  record  that 
gives  as  much  useful  detail  of  process  as 
these  two  records  of  Grady  and  Clinton 
Counties. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book  are  drawn  from 
Child  Welfare  Services.  Most  of  them 
are  village  or  small  town  cases.  Follow- 
ing each  is  a  brief  section  of  "Editor's 
Comment"  that  calls  attention  to  some 
matters  of  special  significance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  rural  work  and  raises 
challenging  questions. 

One  great  difficulty  in  finding  rural 
records  good  for  study  is  the  usual  mea- 
gerness  in  recorded  case  work  process. 
Even  long  detailed  records  generally  show 
very  little  of  the  worker-client  relation- 
ship and  are  likely  to  be  distinctly  execu- 
tive in  type.  Contacts  usually  take  place 
at  rather  long  intervals.  That  long  dis- 
tance quality  is  characteristic  of  most  of 
these  records,  though  not  all. 

But  the  sense  of  client-worker  rela- 
tionship, which  frequently  fails  to  emerge 
between  the  lines  of  the  case  histories, 
sometimes  comes  out  strikingly  in  letters. 
Long  distance  case  treatment  by  letter, 
one  of  the  techniques  often  essential  in 
rural  social  work,  is  well  demonstrated, 
in  two  cases  especially,  in  this  part  of  the 
book. 

In  many  records  the  common  knowl- 
edge which  people  in  the  community  have 
regarding  the  whole  client  family,  its  his- 
tory and  all  its  relatives  and  their  per- 
sonal qualities,  is  shown  to  have  a  strong 
effect  for  good  or  ill.  The  good  effect  is 
illustrated  here  in  a  case  wherein  com- 
munity knowledge  of  the  family  throws 
some  measure  of  protection  and  sympathy 
around  a  child.  The  disturbing  quality  is 
brought  out  in  a  letter  from  a  worker  to 
the  distant  psychiatric  clinic.  She  writes, 
"It  is  a  new  experience  to  me  to  work  in 
a  community  where  each  child  knows 
what  is  done  with  each  other  child,  where 
I  have  either  to  give  or  to  evade  giving 
reports  on  cases  while  buying  my  bread, 
and  where  I  have  one  of  the  girls'  al- 
leged seducers  as  a  co-worker  in  dealing 
with  young  people." 

The  section  on  Rural  Resources  gives 
impressive  evidence  that  the  greatest  ru- 
ral resource  is  the  helpfulness  of  rela- 
tives, the  sense  of  kinship  responsibility 
upon  which  the  workers  constantly  draw. 
It  also  bears  witness  to  the  cumulative 
tragedy  in  the  dearth  of  local  relief  funds 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  needed 
medical  and  hospital  care. 

Throughout  the  volume  there  are  valu- 
able bits  of  rural  social  work  material 
painstakingly  presented.  Yet  the  reviewer 
felt  constantly  that  the  most  important 
points  for  the  study  of  rural  social  work 


were  not  brought  out  in  the  records  but 
would  be  found  only  in  those  things 
which  lie  back  of  them.  Certainly  social 
work  in  rural  communities  is  no  different 
in  principle  from  social  work  anywhere 
else.  The  problem  for  study  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pressures  of  the  rural  en- 
vironment upon  the  client  and  the  worker. 
Some  of  these  pressures  can  be  seen  in 
the  bald  lines  of  the  case  record,  but  the 
most  significant  ones  are  not  written  on 
the  records.  They  can  only  be  found  in 
long  analytical  talks  with  the  case  worker 
to  draw  out  her  knowledge  and  feeling 
about  people  in  the  community  who  affect 
the  life  of  the  client,  the  complex  under- 
currents of  attitudes  and  relationships, 
and  the  helpful  or  limiting  surrounding 
conditions.  Such  studies  are  needed  for 
the  urban  environment  also,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  rural  area  which  presses  so 
closely  upon  the  persons  subject  to  it. 

GERTRUDE  VAILE 
University  of  Minnesota 

For  Parole  Officers  and  Others 

PROBATION  AND  PAROLE,  IN  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE,  by  Helen  D.  Pis-con.  Na- 
tional Probation  Association.  420  pp.  Price  $2.50 
cloth;  $2  paper,  postpaid  by  Surrey  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

*T*HIS  is  a  splendid  and  useful  book.  It 
is  a  study  manual  which,  as  Charles 
L.  Chute,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association  says  in  his 
foreword,  "has  been  prepared  for  use 
primarily  as  a  textbook  in  connection 
with  in-service  training  for  probation  and 
parole  officers  and  others  concerned  with 
the  correctional  field." 

As  one  of  those  others,  I  have  found 
reading  it  a  helpful  and  clarifying  ex- 
perience. The  author  is  an  expert  in  her 
field,  and  she  writes  with  a  lucid  incisive- 
ness  that  is  a  joy.  And  she  is  thorough 
and  accurate. 

To  me  the  keystone  of  the  book  is  in 
this  sentence:  "Our  penal  law  supposes 
a  self-determining,  deliberating  individu- 
al, who  freely  chooses  the  ways  of  crime, 
but  modern  science  does  not  find  such  an 
individual  to  exist."  On  this  idea  rests 
all  that  is  intelligent  and  progressive  in 
modern  psychology,  penology,  and  their 
allied  social  sciences.  From  it  flow  such 
conceptions  as  treatment  instead  of  pun- 
ishment, individual  treatment  for  the  in- 
dividual offender,  educative  rehabilita- 
tion, and  the  notion  that  the  line  between 
normal  and  abnormal  conduct,  or  even 
between  health  and  illness,  is  shadowy 
and  tends  to  disappear  as  knowledge  ad- 
vances. Since  severity  of  punishment  and 
mere  incarceration  have  never  had  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  crime  rate,  and 
since  about  60  percent  of  our  jailed  of- 
fenders are  recidivists,  it  is  high  time  to 
try  methods  based  on  a  different  concep- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  Such  a  concep- 
tion is  inherent  in  this  book. 

The  manual  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  first  deals  with  the  correctional  pro- 
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gram  and  discusses  law  enforcement 
agencies,  detention,  the  courts,  probation, 
penal,  and  correctional  institutions,  and 
release  procedures.  The  second  deals 
with  the  behavior  of  the  individual  and 
is  a  kind  of  headnote  summary  of  psy- 
chiatry in  relation  to  crime.  The  third 
deals  with  the  treatment  of  the  individual 
case  and  discusses  social  case  work,  case 
study  and  diagnosis,  case  work  as  a 
means  of  treatment,  social  case  records, 
and  supervision  of  staff.  The  fourth 
deals  with  public  relations  and  publicity. 
In  reading  this  work,  one  should  note 
the  author's  recommendations  and  com- 
mendations, and  if  there  were  space  I 
should  list  them.  The  best  way  of  judg- 
ing a  writer  is  by  the  company  she  keeps. 
Miss  Pigeon  unfailingly  goes  for  what 
seems  to  me  the  best  of  thought  and 
practice  in  the  field,  and  emerges  at  the 
end  with  high  standards.  The  book  should 
be  a  required  possession  of  parole  and 
probation  officers,  and  it  should  be  read 
to  the  point  of  understanding  by  those 
others  whom  Mr.  Chute  mentions,  in 
which  he  includes,  I  hope,  judges. 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  CURTIS  Box. 
No.  6,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Text  on  the  Family 

AMERICAN  FAMILY  BEHAVIOR,  by  Jessie 
Bernard.  Harper.  564  pages.  Price  $3.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*~pHIS  most  recent  textbook  on  the 
family  presents  up-to-date  findings  on 
American  family  circumstances  and  be- 
havior. Income,  parental  affection,  mari- 
tal adjustment,  non-conformity,  sibling 
riValry,  health  expenditures,  birthrate 
tendencies,  and  much  else  besides,  are 
documented  by  summaries  of  investiga- 
tions made  by  sociologists,  psychologists, 
or  the  federal  government.  The  emphasis 
is  on  sociometric  data.  In  large  scale 
studies  such  as  those  of  family  ex- 
penditure, diet  and  size  of  family,  the 
graphs  of  distribution  among  different 
occupational  groups  or  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  basic  to  our  understanding  of 
the  American  family.  For  this  reason 
the  two  chapters  on  "Protective  Func- 
tions of  the  American  Family"  and  on 
"Home  Environment"  should  be  read  by 
anyone  who  does  not  already  know  the 
material  presented. 

In  many  chapters  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, the  sociometric  emphasis  is  less 
happy.  As  far  as  possible  the  author  has 
tried  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  ac- 
cepting the  varying  percentages  as  con- 
clusive. But  she  does  not  question  that 
percentages  are  the  way  to  arrive  at 
enlightenment.  She  suggests,  for  instance, 
that  a  certain  psychological  factor  is  "one 
of  the  most  important  qualifications  for 
success  in  marriage  but  ...  is  not  sub- 
ject to  scientific  scrutiny."  Apparently 
she  means  the  obvious  fact  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  quantify  it. 

Science,    however,    means    more    than 


quantification;  its  fundamental  attitude 
is  that  there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be 
investigated  systematically  and  objective- 
ly. If  we  suspect  that  some  trait  is  an 
important  factor  in  marital  adjustment 
it  M  "subject  to  scientific  scrutiny." 
It  can  be  identified  and  studied  clinically 
and  in  life  histories.  It  can  be  investi- 
gated so  that  the  student  can  know  how 
it  is  related  to  other  personality  traits 
and  what  consequences  are  to  be  expected 
when  the  syndrome  is  present. 

The  material  presented  in  "American 
Family  Behavior"  should  arouse  genu- 
ine discussion  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
realistic  and  Mrs.  Bernard's  own  com- 
ments are  often  wise  and  helpful. 
Columbia  University  RUTH  BENEDICT 

Common  Sense  and  Daring 

THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  by 
Agnes  de  Lima  and  the  staff  of  the  Little  Red 
School  House.  Macmillan.  355  pp.  Price  $3.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'~pHE  Little  Red  School  House  is  an 
adventure,  a  campaign,  and  a  demo- 
cratic society  all  in  one.  It  is  an  adven- 
ture because  of  its  insistent  quest  for 
quality  in  education  at  very  low  cost.  It 
is  a  campaign  because  its  work  is  pene- 
trated by  the  conviction  that  those  who 
care  about  education  must  forthwith 
commit  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  the  public  schools.  The  deliberate  in- 
clusion of  pupils  from  many  occupational 
and  racial  backgrounds,  plus  the  continu- 
ous practice  of  interpreting  human  rela- 
tions and  community  life  both  within  and 
outside  the  school,  make  it  a  hopeful  ex- 
ample of  democratic  living.  Miss  de 
Lima  and  the  staff,  in  this  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  school,  have  done  a  great  serv- 
ice to  teachers  and  to  all  other  citizens 
who  are  eager  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional process  in  the  United  States.  This 
story  of  the  school,  like  the  school  itself, 
is  characterized  by  vigor,  straightfor- 
wardness, practicality,  and  perception. 

The  theory  upon  which  a  school  is 
founded  may  be  very  challenging,  and  its 
curriculum  truly  enlightened,  but  unless 
both  spring  from  a  deep  understanding  of 
children  the  result  may  be  absurd  or 
devastating.  There  is  nothing  to  fear, 
here.  This  book  is  packed  with  wisdom 
about  children,  wisdom  which  is  derived 
from  long  and  varied  experience  with 
them,  persistent  study  of  their  growth 
and  development,  trusting  friendship  with 
them,  and  abiding  respect  for  them  as 
persons.  One  reads  the  brief  composite 
portraits — the  four-year-old,  the  nine- 
year-old,  the  thirteen-year-old — with  de- 
lighted recognition.  The  common  traits 
are  there,  yet  the  individual  child  is  never 
reduced  to  type  or  analyzed  into  frag- 
ments. 

Because  they  know  and  respect  the  in- 
dividual, with  all  his  wildness  and  scope 
and  weakness  and  strength,  the  teachers 
shape  the  life  of  the  school  with  a  sure 
touch.  They  plan  for  it  with  a  blend  of 


common  sense  and  daring.  They  chal- 
lenge the  children,  but  unlike  so  many 
earnest  pedagogues  who  preach  to  mysti- 
fied pupils  about  "standards,"  and  "mak- 
ing the  grade,"  these  teachers  translate 
their  challenge  into  terms  which  the  chil- 
dren can  comprehend  and  accept  as  their 
own.  Thus,  much  of  the  daily  work  be- 
comes a  cooperative  experience,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  mutually  understood. 
The  concrete  detail  which  the  book  of- 
fers about  education  in  the  Little  Red 
School  House  is  most  generously  pre- 
sented— the  varied  experiences  included 
in  its  curriculum ;  the  progression  in  skill 
and  in  powers;  the  development  of  social 
insight  and  action  which  will  "go  beyond 
tolerance"  into  the  "discipline  and  re- 
sponsibility" demanded  of  citizens  in  a 
democratic  society.  Daily  schedules,  finan- 
cial operating  statements,  bibliographies 
are  appended. 

When  those  who  write  about  a  school 
are  part  of  its  very  fiber,  a  kind  of  "slang 
of  the  initiated"  is  likely  to  creep  in,  as  is 
also  a  faint  hint  of  having  a  stranglehold 
on  the  Truth.  In  this  book  a  touch  of 
the  former  is  inescapable,  and  forgivable 
— but  of  the  latter  there  is  no  trace.  For 
the  members  of  this  school  staff  are  them- 
selves still  learning;  and,  being  made  that 
way,  they  will  without  doubt  go  on  learn- 
ing. The  book  is  a  record  of  progress 
thus  far,  rather  than  a  final  verdict  on 
education.  It  is  pervaded  by  realism, 
hope,  sensitive  imagination,  and  a  robust 
enjoyment  of  children  and  of  teaching. 

The  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  Lit- 
tle Red  School  House  are  of  vital  signifi- 
cance at  this  perilous  moment  in  Ameri- 
can life,  when  those  concerned  with  edu- 
cation must  face  anew  and  squarely  the 
imperative  that  confronts  them:  the  nec- 
essity of  fortifying  children  with  disci- 
plined powers  of  thought  and  action,  hon- 
est and  independent  mental  attitudes,  un- 
shakable values  and  human  sympathies, 
the  habit  of  cooperation,  and  the  deter- 
mined will  to  put  their  best  into  demo- 
cratic society.  The  book  bears  witness  to 
this  need,  and  to  a  wise  and  gallant  effort 
to  meet  it.  KATHARINE  TAYLOR 

Shady  Hill  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Church  as  an  Ally  of  the  Family 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  FAMILY,  by 
Ernest  Rutherford  Groves.  Macmillan.  229  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHIS  book,  embodying  the  Rauschen- 
busch  Lectures  given  at  the  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School  in  1941,  em- 
phasizes the  inherent  closeness  between 
domestic  values  and  religious  values.  The 
family  is  not  a  mere  utility  organization 
but  an  emotional  and  spiritual  structure 
whose  main  function  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  personality  and  to  provide  conditions 
favorable  to  personal  development. 

The  growth  of  an  adequate  philosophy 
of  family  values  has  been  impeded  by 
handicaps,  ancient  and  modern.  In  early 
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Christianity  an  ascetic  suspicion  of  sex 
came  into  conflict  with  the  more  whole- 
some view  which  Christianity  has  never 
given  up — that  sex  is  a  normal  and  God- 
given  fact  in  human  personality.  Another 
foe  to  a  creative  philosophy  of  family 
values  is  the  modern  ascendancy  of  se- 
cular and  pagan  emphases.  The  modern 
mind  has  become  so  captivated  by  se- 
cular interests  and  by  spectacular  ma- 
terial achievements  that  human  values 
have  received  inadequate  attention  by 
comparison.  Thus  our  material  achieve- 
ments have  become  self-sterilizing  in  a 
measure  because  they  have  not  been 
matched  by  an  elevation  in  the  quality  of 
domestic  relationships.  There  has  also 
been  too  much  individualizing  and  too 
little  socializing  of  experience,  too  little 
emotional  maturity  as  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  parenthood,  and  an  unwholesome 
tolerance  of  the  economic  and  cultural 
disadvantages  under  which  the  family 
suffers. 

The  church,  which  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  family  for  a  nurturing  of  per- 
sonality which  inculcates  spiritual  values, 
must  become  a  more  effective  ally  of 
the  family.  One  of  its  finest  opportunities 
is  to  do  its  part  in  giving  youth  a  better 
preparation  for  marriage  and  homemak- 
ing  on  a  broad  basis.  The  home  de- 
serves strengthening  although  not  every 
home  deserves  perpetuation. 

Ministers,  because  of  their  close  pas- 
toral contacts  and  their  natural  concern 
with  the  family,  must  take  a  vital  place 
in  counseling,  taking  all  necessary  pains 
to  achieve  competence,  to  avoid  a  "judge" 
or  "advocate"  approach,  and  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  scope  of  pastoral 
counseling.  For  counseling  the  aim  is  to 
be  defined  not  in  terms  of  relationships 
but  of  problems  solved.  While  the  em- 
phasis of  this  book  is  upon  interpreta- 
tion, it  also  has  a  generous  amount  of 
practical  suggestion  and  guidance  as  to 
procedure.  It  has  a  value  for  all 
students  of  family  life. 

LELAND  FOSTER  WOOD 
Federal  Council  of  Churches 

Pastor  and  Parish 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  CASES:  A  CASE  AND 
METHOD  MANUAL  FOR  PERSONAL  COUNSELING, 
by  Charles  T.  Holman.  Macmillan.  207  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TP  HE  author  is  professor  of  pastoral 
•*•  duties  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  book,  there- 
fore, is  designed  primarily  for  the 
pastor  in  his  dealings  with  his  parish- 
ioners. It  is  intentionally  elementary, 
utilizing  just  enough  of  modern  psy- 
chology to  enable  the  minister  who  is 
primarily  pastor  and  not  expert  psy- 
chologist, to  be  more  intelligent  as  a 
friend  to  those  in  trouble.  Modern 
techniques  blend  with  traditional  evan- 
gelical religious  methods  such  as  "com- 
mittal to  the  Christian  Life." 


The  significance  of  the  book  is  its 
case  method.  Actual  life-situations  are 
reported,  the  efforts  of  the  pastor 
described,  and  finally  a  diagnostic  sum- 
mary made.  While  in  most  instances,  the 
contribution  of  the  pastor  is  in  no  way 
extraordinary  but  just  what  might  be 
expected,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
thousands  of  ministers  dodge  rather 
than  enter  into  the  problems  of  their 
people,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
material  that  is  available  on  personal 
counseling.  The  book  will  challenge 
such  and  make  inexcusable  the  neglect 
of  "the  cure  of  Souls." 

The  author  rightly  calls  attention  to 
the  need  for  reconstruction  of  the  theo- 
logical curriculum,  that  pastors  may  be 
prepared  for  the  ministry  which  their 
intimate  personal  relations  open  UD  to 
them.  JOHN  ROWLAND  LATHROP,  D.D. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marriage  and  the  Family 

MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE,  by  Gladys 
Hoagland  Groves.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  526  pp. 
Price  $3.50. 

WITH  THIS  RING,  by  Ethel  Miller  Nash.  As- 
sociation Press.  112  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

THE  FAMILY  IN  A  WORLD  AT  WAR,  edited 
by  Sidonie  Matsner  Gruenberg.  Harper.  295 
pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T*\  RAWING  from  long  experience  as  a 
^"^  teacher  of  sociology  and  Director  of 
Marriage  and  Family  Council,  as  well  as 
from  her  personal  experience  as  wife  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Groves  has  written  a  use- 
ful book  integrating  the  pertinent  contri- 
butions from  medicine,  psychology,  mental 
hygiene,  sociology,  and  home  economics. 

The  material  is  well  organized  and 
presented  in  simple  language,  with  care- 
ful and  valid  interpretation  of  the  data 
as  related  to  the  family  background  of 
individuals,  preparation  for  marriage,  and 
adjustments  in  marriage.  Devised  as  a 
textbook,  the  volume  segregates  the  cases 
for  study  into  one  section,  indicating  their 
allocation  to  specific  chapters.  The  or- 
ganization is  practical  and  saves  the  text 
from  congestion,  though  there  is  incorpo- 
rated within  it  an  abundance  of  other 
illustrative  cases.  The  diversity  of  the 
subject  matter  and  the  accuracy  of  fac- 
tual statements,  checked  by  a  large  corps 
of  cooperators,  should  make  the  book 
widely  useful. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Mrs.  Groves, 
Mrs.  Nash  has  written  a  book  which  in 
its  effort  to  be  scientific  raises  some  ethi- 
cal questions  and  in  its  attempt  to  show 
ethical  relations  makes  various  unscien- 
tific statements.  The  Association  Press 
should  have  checked  the  chapter  on  "Re- 
ligion and  Family  Life"  which  is  distinct- 
ly weak  in  exposition.  One  is  somewhat 
distressed  to  see  a  statement  as  inaccu- 
rate as  "The  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  religious  person  and  the  agnos- 
tic lies  in  their  opposing  beliefs  in  the 
friendliness  or  antagonism  of  the  uni- 
verse." Nor  is  it  correct  to  add  ".  .  .  in  a 


majority  of  instances,  these  convictions- 
are  determined  by  a  child's  experience 
prior  to  the  age  of  three."  Though  the 
author  indicates  that  some  changes  in 
life  values  are  placing  more  stress  on  the 
family,  she  does  not  illuminate  them.  She 
is  frequently  dogmatic,  presenting  views 
which  indicate  a  definitely  limited  experi- 
ence with  the  concrete  situations  she  at- 
tempts to  treat  in  the  text.  The  book 
over-emphasizes  failure  in  marriage  and 
contains  an  insufficient  expression  of  help- 
ful comment.  It  merits  but  slight  com- 
mendation because  of  the  weakness  of  its 
scientific  foundations. 

The  book  Mrs.  Gruenberg  has  edited 
is  interesting  but  wanders  far  afield  from 
its  title,  "The  Family  in  a  World  at 
War."  A  symposium,  it  suffers  much 
from  lack  of  unity.  The  contributions 
were  apparently  written  for  other  occa- 
sions and  merely  incorporated  into  the 
volume.  They  obviously  were  not  planned 
and  written  for  one  purpose. 

The  articles  dealing  directly  with  the 
role  of  the  family  and  the  status  of  chil- 
dren are  excellent.  But  the  discussion  of 
"Social  Security  and  the  National  Pur- 
pose" or  the  chapter  on  "Educational 
Problems  in  Camp  and  Community,"  in- 
teresting though  they  are,  have  little  re- 
lation to  the  theme.  The  sections  dealing 
with  "Emotional  Strains  in  Time  of  Cri- 
sis" and  "The  Toll  of  Tolerance  upon 
the  Intolerant"  fail  to  further  under- 
standing of  wartorn  familial  life  and 
morale.  The  discussions  of  nutrition  are 
related  to  peace  values  rather  than  to 
living  in  a  world  at  war.  The  problems 
of  adolescence  are  set  forth  inadequately. 

Two  of  the  most  stimulating  chapters 
are  by  the  novelists  Pearl  S.  Buck  and 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  Martha  M. 
Eliot  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  "The 
Work  of  Women  in  England,"  and  Paul 
McNutt  elucidates  clearly  the  relation 
between  "The  Home  Front  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense." 

The  appendix  includes  three  items  that 
have  appeared  separately  and  are  directly 
useful  as  they  offer  practical  advice  to 
readers.  They  are  "Children  in  War- 
time: Parents'  Questions";  "To  Parents 
in  Wartime" ;  and  "A  Children's  Charter 
in  Wartime." 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

After  Twenty-Five  Years 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  IN  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  —  ORGANIZATION  AND  PLANNING 
THROUGH  DIOCESAN  BUREAUS,  by  Marguerite 
T.  Boylan.  Columbia  University  Press.  363  pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*"p  HIS  book  is  really  a  review  of  Miss 
A  Boylan's  lifetime  work  in  Hartford 
and  Brooklyn.  It  also  gives  a  panoramic 
sketch  of  the  Catholic  Charities  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  with  abundant  quota- 
tions from  various  leaders,  and  it  is  a 
useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  Cath- 
olic social  work  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
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we  are  too  close  to  the  efforts  of  or- 
ganized Catholic  Charities  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
to  coordinate  its  various  component  agen- 
cies to  make  a  critical  appraisal  of  the 
results.  Their  significance,  however,  has 
undoubtedly  been  very  great.  In  the 
Catholic  Charities  movement  the  Church 
has  gone  a  long  ways  toward  applying 
the  best  that  science  has  to  offer  in 
the  treatment  of  human  ills;  toward 
applying  its  own  philosophy  to  the  prac- 
tical realities  of  life;  and  it  has  done 
much  to  integrate  its  own  thinking  with 
American  community  life. 

Miss  Boylan  has  made  an  interesting 
review  of  these  developments.  She  points 
to  some  needs  for  further  development 
in  the  way  of  training  programs  and 
national  service.  These  are  all  necessary, 
but  what  we  now  need  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  a  critical  appraisal  of  our 
own  work  in  the  light  of  our  own  phil- 
osophy and  with  respect  to  the  best  mod- 
ern techniques.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  in  an 
age  of  easy-going  and  Utopian  thinking 
to  make  such  an  evaluation. 

RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  O'GRADY 
Secretary,  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Charities 


HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  276) 


Administration  as  the  administrating 
agency.  Both,  in  effect,  turn  the  man- 
power of  the  nation  over  to  the  military, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  Tolan  Com- 
mittee feared. 

Since  its  withering  report  on  the  man- 
power situation  the  committee  has  been 
holding  further  hearings  with  the  view 
of  giving  officials  concerned  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  back.  They  did;  and  the 
net  result  was  that  the  Manpower 
Commission  continues  to  believe  manda- 
tory power  necessary  and  the  committee 
to  believe  it  uncalled  for  at  this  time. 
War  Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt 
assured  Chairman  Tolan  that  "the  peo- 
ple are  ready  for  it"  and,  commenting 
upon  this  statement,  Mr.  Tolan  re- 
torted: "I  am  sure  the  American  people 
are  ready,  but  are  the  manpower  agen- 
cies prepared  to  assume  such  responsi- 
bility? Our  committee  indicated  in  its 
Fifth  Interim  Report  that  we  believe  the 
manpower  agencies  must  prove  their 
capacity  to  assume  such  responsibility 
before  they  ask  for  further  legislation. 
Our  hearings  do  not  indicate  they  are 
ready." 

•*•*•* 

THE  SENATE  HAS  PASSED  THE  $600,- 
000,000  housing  bill  and  the  House, 
after  passing  its  own  bill,  has  recon- 
sidered and  accepted  the  Senate  measure. 
All  the  bill  needs  now  is  the  President's 
signature,  which  should  be  immediately 


Announcing  ... 

CONCERNING 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Progressive  Changes  in  Our  Perspectives 
By  HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

Author  of  The  Dependent  Child 

All  social  workers  will  wish  to-  read  and  own  this  book.  The  following 
comment  is  typical  of  many  the  publishers  have  received  from  social 
workers  and  teachers  who  saw  the  book  in  manuscript: 

"The  book  should  have  real  meaning,  both  professional  and  personal, 
to  those  social  workers  and  court  officers  to  whom  Mr.  Thurston's 
name  has  been  synonymous  with  the  early  development  of  juvenile 
probation.  .  .  .  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  human  problems,  par- 
ticularly children's  problems,  can  find  here  full  sweep  of  a  wide- 
ranging  and  tolerant  point  of  view  .  .  .  and  the  imprint  which  one 
warm,  precious  personality  has  made  upon  this  field  of  social  service." 
— Paul  T.  Beisser,  St.  Louis  Provident  Association. 

$2.75 

For  Study  and  Reference  .  .  . 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Social  Case  Work 

By  Gordon  Hamilton  $3.00 


Social  Case  Recording 

By  Gordon  Hamilton 


$2.50 


Readings  in  Social  Case  Work,  1920-1938 
Selected  Reprints  for  the  Case  Work  Practitioner 

Edited  by  Fern  Lowry  $3.50 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  64  West  48th 
Street,  New  York.  Case  work,  medical  so- 
cial work,  group  work,  recreation,  settlement, 
secretarial  openings.  Wise.  7-4961. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  ot  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
*3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 

York       \Vw     Vnrk 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avrnue.  N'rw  Vork.  X.  V 

SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 

New  York 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  trained  and  experienced  woman  as 
Executive  Director  tor  Jewish  family  welfare 
agency  in  Virginia.  Send  detailed  informa- 
tion and  references.  Jewish  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  Juvenile  Court  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Trained  and  experienced  Catholic  woman  for 
position  of  Executive  Secretary  in  Settlement 
program,  Mid-Western  city.  7829  Survey. 

WANTETT-  Professionally  trained  and  expen- 
enced  case  worker  for  a  small  family  service 
agency  near  large  Eastern  city.  Many  educa- 
tional  opportunities.  7831  Survey. 

POSITIONS   OPEN 

IN  ALASKA 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 
WORKERS 

Salary  Range:  $185.00-$21S.OO  per 
month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 
Area  of  work:  Alaska  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Minimum  Qualifica- 
tions: College,  4  years.  Graduate  Study, 
1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social 
work.  Must  include  course  in  Child 
Welfare  and  Supervised  Field  Work  in 
Child  Welfare  and  Family  Welfare. 

Experience:  2  years  in  past  5  years  of 
social  work,  one  of  which  must  be  in  child 
welfare.  Apply:  Alaska  Merit  System, 
Box  201,  Juneau,  Alaska,  via  Air  Mail, 
supplying  minimum  qualifications. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Alert  woman  of  broad  training  and  experience 
in  Case  Work  wishes  challenging  opportunity 
in  public  agency  or  institution.  Available 
October.  7827  Survey. 

WOMAN  — EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  trained 
and  experienced  in  Y.W.H.A.  and  Community 
center  work  as  well  as  progressive  Case  Work 
with  social  service  agency.  References. 
Served  communities  East,  West,  South,  U.S.A. 
Open  for  position.  7830  Survey. 


USED     BOOKS 

50%  Off  Regular  Price 

for  books  displayed  by  our  field  workers. 
In  good  condition,  but  without  that  new 
look! 

for  complete  new  lift  teritm 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Book   Order  Department 

112  East   19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  287) 
forthcoming  as  he  requested  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  last  May.  The  fact 
that  it  was  not  granted  until  some  five 
months  later  has  not  improved  the 
housing  situation. 

National  Housing  Administra- 
tor Blandford  reports  that  at  least 
1,600,000  workers  will  move  into  war 
production  areas  next  year  and  that 
private  housing  now  available  and  new 
private  building  cannot  take  care  of 
them.  Referring  to  the  President's  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  he  says,  "The 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Presi- 
dent's message  means  a  much  more  acute 
war  housing  shortage  next  winter  and 
spring  than  had  been  anticipated  last 
May,  because  housing  funds  made  avail- 
able now  cannot  get  houses  built  as  soon 
as  funds  made  available  at  an  earlier 
date."  [See  page  277.] 

•*•        4        4- 

A  PRE-PEARL  HARBOR  ARCH-ISOLATION- 
ist,  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wiscon- 
sin, is  sponsor  of  a  proposal  which,  if 
followed,  might  avert  the  traditional 
clash  on  post-war  treaties  between 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government. 

The  Senator's  resolution  calls  upon 
or  rather  "invites"  the  Chief  Executive 
to  join  with  the  Senate  in  the  creation  of 
a  Foreign  Relations  Advisory  Council. 
Members  would  include  the  Secretary 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  such 
technicians  as  they  might  designate, 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  "such  Senators  as 
the  President  might  from  time  to  time 
designate." 

Senator  Wiley  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion with  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
which  he  declared:  "In  planning  a  peace 
we  are  going  to  deal  in  global  matters. 
We  are  going  to  think  in  terms  of 
worldwide  obligations  for  the  American 
people.  We  are  going  to  contemplate 
calling  on  the  American  people  to  extend 
the  police  power  of  government  over  all 
the  seas  and  all  the  lands  of  the  earth. 
The  destiny  of  the  American  people  will 
be  tied  up  in  the  treaties  which  mark 
the  conclusion  of  this  war  and  it  will  be 
imperative  that  the  people's  representa- 
tives have  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of 
these  treaties  rather  than  merely  being 
confronted  with  a  fait  accompli  which 
may  hardly  be  amended." 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  shall  negotiate  treaties  "by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate."  The  "advice,"  says  Senator 
Wiley,  has  been  overlooked  too  frequent- 
ly in  the  past  and  has  been  seldom,  if 
ever,  requested.  His  resolution,  he  told 
the  Senate,  is  to  insure  its  being  asked 
for  not  only  after  but  also  before  the 
treaty  has  been  drawn. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave..  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  executive  secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  Xew 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtr, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton.  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  area*,  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  wnte :  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D. ;  National  Di- 
rector, D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director, 
Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9-6200. 

MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 

Every  day  9  A.M.-4  P.M. 

Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1    P.M. 

Wednesday  &  Thursday  eTenings   5  :30-8  P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— J15  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  ana  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
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•  We  are  desperately  in  need  not  of  new 
truths  but  of  passionate  devotion  to  old 
truths. — FELIX  FRANKFURTER,  Associate 
Justice  of  the   U.  5.  Supreme  Court. 

•  Without  justice  we  can  have  no  guar- 
antee of  permanent  peace.  With  justice 
the   peace   of   the   world   is   unassailable. 
— LORD  COURTNEY,  20th  century  English 
statesman. 

•  Wartime  elimination  of  summer  vaca- 
tions   at   most   colleges   has   helped   stu- 
dents  avoid   a  great   amount   of   forget- 
ting.— DR.  GEORGE  E.  SCHLESSER,  Col- 
gate University. 

•  The  war  has  so  far  taught  the  cynics 
of   journalism   one   dangerous   fact — that 
optimistic  news,  no  matter  how  unjusti- 
fied, sells  better  on  the  newsstands  than 
the   truth,   if   the   truth   is   pessimistic. — 
ERIC    HODGINS,    of    Time,    Inc.,    to    the 
Boston    Conference    on    Distribution. 

•  Not  all  the  inventions  of  the  modern 
world  alter  the  fact  that  a  good  society 
rests  on  certain  moral  assumptions:  that 
men  must  not  steal,  or  lie,  or  persecute, 
or   disrupt   homes — the   Ten    Command- 
ments. That  they  must  do  unto   others 
as    they   would    be    done    by. — DOROTHY 
THOMPSON,     to     the     Volunteer    Land 
Corps. 


So  They  Say 


•  People  with  a  philosophy  are   usually 
inconsistent. — MARJORIE  KINNAN  RAWL- 
INGS,  in  "Cross  Creek." 

•  Morale  is  a  hardy  plant  that  flourishes 
best  with  a  minimum  of  artificial  culti- 
vation.— WILLIAM  HENRY  CHAMBERLIN 
in   Harpers   Magazine. 

•  Not  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
ready  for  freedom,  or  can  defend  it,  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  But  today  they  all 
want  some  date  to  work  toward,  some 
guarantee  that  the  date  will  be  kept. — 
WENDELL  L.  WILLKIE. 

•  America's  will  to  fight  springs  in  large 
measure  from  our  conviction  that  indi- 
viduals count  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  indivisible. — HOWARD  L.  RUS- 
SELL, secretary,  Pennsylvania  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance. 

•  We   who   cannot  offer   our  bodies   to 
the  cause  can  at  least  offer  our  minds. 
We  can  make  an  honest  effort  to  clear 
out   of   our   minds   the   dogmatisms,    the 
biases,  the  selfish  interests  that  lame  us 
in  our  mental  war-effort. — ALVIN  JOHN- 
SON,   director.    New    School    for    Social 
Research. 


•  Only   the   ignoble,   the   shameful,   and 
the   base   can   be   suppressed — never    the 
heroic   truth. — Office   of  War  Informa- 
tion,  "The    Unconquered  People." 

•  Only  a  trace  of  the  broadening  back- 
ground of  a  liberal  arts  .college  curricu- 
lum  can   survive   in   these   grim   days. — 
JAMES  B.  CONANT,  president,  Harvard 
University. 

•  The  proper  function  of  a  government 
is  to  make  it  easy  for  people  to  do  good 
and  difficult  for  them  to  do  evil. — WIL- 
LIAM    E.     GLADSTONE,    former    Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

•  Remember   the    Nazi    technique:    "Pit 
race    against    race,    religion    against    re- 
ligion,   prejudice    against   prejudice.    Di- 
vide and  conquer."  We  must  not  let  that 
happen  here.  We  must  remember  what 
we  are  defending:  liberty,  decency,  jus- 
tice.— FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 

•  The  important  thing  about  administra- 
tion in  social  work  is  to  remember  that 
the   procedures,   mechanics,   and   controls 
are  there   to  serve   the  client.   There   is 
no   efficiency   in   having   all   the   controls 
dedicated  to  serving  the  accounting  office, 
or  the  statistical  department,  or  even  the 
social   worker. — GORDON    HAMILTON    in 
The  Family. 


Photos   courtesy   of   the   USO 


Sometimes  a  man  off  duty  looks  for  fun  and  good  fellowship, 
sometimes  only  for  a  chance  for  quiet  concentration.  Finding 
out  what  the  men  want  when  they  get  away  from  camp  and  then 
providing  it  whenever  possible  are  the  first  duties  of  a  USO 
program  director.  Besides  the  famous  dances  and  social  parties. 
USO  clubs  offer  books,  magazines,  comfortable  chairs  for 
browsers;  music  rooms  with  phonographs  and  "highbrow"  records 
for  the  musically  sensitive;  fully  equipped  dark  rooms  for 
amateur  photographers;  a  canteen  for  the  hungry.  A  few  even 
provide  kitchen  facilities  for  those  who  would  like  to  try  their 
hand  at  the  culinary  arts. 
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USO— An  Experiment  in  Organization 

By  RAY  JOHNS 

Director  of  Field  Operations,  United  Service  Organizations,  Inc. 


SOCIAL  agencies  have  planned  cooperatively  through 
local  councils  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it 
has  taken  a  war  to  bring  them  together  on  a  national 
level.  There  are  those  who  have  said  it  could  not  be  done, 
because  the  national  social  agencies  represented  vested  in- 
terests wrapped  up  in  their  own  programs.  But  the  YMCA, 
YWCA,  National  Catholic  Community  Service,  Salvation 
Army,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  National  Travelers  Aid 
Association — the  six  agencies  which  compose  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  Inc. — have  shown  it  can  be  done. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  these  agencies  first  laid  plans  for 
the  operation  of  recreation  and  service  centers  in  training 
camp  and  war  industry  areas.  Today,  as  the  USO,  they  are 
operating  1018  service  units  for  military  men  and  women, 
their  families  and  friends  and  for  war  workers,  in  490 
towns  and  cities,  47  states,  9  "hemisphere"  bases.  Among 
these  units  are  clubs  offering  varied  forms  of  entertainment 
and  group  activity;  lounges  in  railroad  terminals;  mobile 
units  which  provide  movies  and  simple  personal  services  to 
men  stationed  in  small  isolated  groups  guarding  shores  and 
vital  defense  posts.  In  addition,  USO  Camp  Shows,  Inc., 
brings  entertainment  to  camps  and  bases  everywhere. 

New  sets  of  relationships  are  necessarily  involved  in  a 
cooperative  undertaking  of  any  such  proportions.  National 
and  local  planning  must  go  forward  together.  Though  the 
undertaking  has  been  planned  on  a  national  scale,  the  serv- 
ices take  place  in  local  communities.  In  the  final  analysis 
rheir  success  depends  on  community  support.  It  is  the  local 
girls  who  come  to  dance,  to  act  as  hostesses,  the  local 
women  who  fill  the  cookie  jars,  who  man  the  information 
desks,  who  provide  the  little  extras  that  add  the  warmth 
of  hospitality  to  the  centers.  There  are  over  600,000  volun- 
teers working  for  the  USO  today,  all  "local"  people.  The 
USO  centers  are,  after  all,  community  facilities,  provided 
from  the  outside  only  because  community  resources  have 
been  insufficient  to  meet  an  urgent  need. 

The  communities  where  the  USO  goes  are,  then,  the 
overloaded  communities,  the  communities  where  normal 
facilities  have  been  underdeveloped,  and  often  the  com- 
munities where  laissez  jcare  has  been  the  order  of  the  day 
.and  organization  for  service  a  novelty.  Let  us  look  at  some 
of  them: 


Jacksonville,  N.  C.,  was  a  town  of  850  persons.  Since  the 
beginning  of  construction  on  the  New  River  Marine  Base 
and  Camp  Davis,  thousands  of  workers  have  moved  to  town. 
Marines  and  soldiers  soon  followed.  Relatives  of  service  men 
came,  some  to  stay,  some  to  visit.  Now  the  streets  are  so 
jammed  at  night  that  driving  has  become  hazardous.  A  local 
resident  has  commented,  "Jacksonville  isn't  our  town  any 
more." 

Many  of  the  local  people  seem  dazed  by  the  change.  Some 
resist  and  resent  the  new  conditions.  Others  are  determined  to 
"make  the  most  of  it."  Rents  are  high.  People  sleep  on 
porches,  in  attics,  trailers,  chicken  coops,  cabins,  and  four  to 
eight  in  rented  rooms. 

Young  girls  are  employed  in  restaurants,  stores,  offices  and 
at  the  Marine  Base.  They  come  from  nearby  towns  and  from 
more  distant  communities.  The  few  homes  open  to  women 
and  girls  are  overcrowded  and  expensive. 

The  USO  Centers,  with  facilities  not  only  for  recreation 
but  for  families  and  friends  to  meet,  for  information  and 
relaxation,  are  crowded  places.  Through  them  local  people 
can  work  with  a  few  trained  outsiders  to  help  balance  life 
for  the  bewildered  newcomers,  who,  like  the  old-time  resi- 
dents, are  caught  up  in  wartime  conditions. 

Hcrmiston,  Ore.,  in  1940  had  a  population  of  802.  By  the 
summer  of  1941,  12,000  people  had  moved  into  the  immedi- 
ate area.  Trailer  and  tent  camps,  "Cabin  City"  and  "Turtle 
Town"  sprang  up.  Construction  workers  were  replaced  by 
Negro  troops  and  by  engineers.  These  were  followed  by 
regular  workers  for  the  Ordnance  Depot.  An  air  base  was 
built  nearby. 

No  houses  of  any  sort  were  available  for  4,000  new  em- 
ployes. USO  workers  lived  all  winter  in  a  milk  house.  Peo- 
ple raised  roofs  of  hen  houses  and  brooders  to  make  them 
into  apartments. 

Like  other  towns  of  a  population  of  800,  Hermiston  had  no 
social  agencies  to  cope  with  personal  and  community  prob- 
lems. The  coming  of  the  USO  brought  the  town  a  new  ex- 
perience in  community  organization.  And  it  also  provided  a 
demonstration  of  the  usefulness  of  case-work-group-work 
services. 

Alexandria,  La.,  has  been  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited 
of  the  boom  towns.  Its  1940  population  of  27,000  has  risen  to 
60,000.  In  addition  there  are  three  large  training  camps  near- 
by. Natural  consequences  of  this  sudden  population  influx 
were:  a  housing  shortage;  inadequate  recreational  facilities; 
an  increase  of  700  percent  in  saloons  and  honky-tonks;  rises 
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in   illegitimacy,   delinquency,   crime;    tense    race    relationships; 
spread  of  disease  to  alarming  proportions. 

Obviously  more  than  USO  was  indicated  here.  But  the 
urgent  need  for  recreational  centers  for  the  service  men  pro- 
vided a  focus  for  the  leadership  of  the  community,  which  was 
soon  broadened  to  include  other  community  wants.  Eventually 
three  councils  with  overlapping  memberships  were  working 
closely  together  to  initiate  and  coordinate  services:  a  newly 
organized  council  of  social  agencies;  a  civilian  defense  coun- 
cil; a  USO  council.  The  results  were  expanded  hospital,  pub- 
lic health  and  public  welfare  facilities,  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  USO  service  clubs,  one  for  Negroes  and  one 
for  whites,  a  USO  Housing  Information  Service,  a  Travelers 
Aid  Unit  to  care  for  stranded  persons. 

Community  organization,  of  course,  is  not  the  primary 
function  of  the  USO,  but  because  USO  activity  does  not 
take  place  in  a  vacuum,  it  must  necessarily  participate  in 
community  planning.  In  the  first  place,  a  USO  is  estab- 
lished only  after  a  request  from  the  community,  though 
occasionally  some  stimulus  from  federal  officials  and  USO 
regional  representatives  has  been  necessary  to  draw  out  the 
local  leadership  to  make  the  request. 

WHEN  a  community  calls  for  USO  help,  its  problems 
and  resources  are  studied  cooperatively  by  field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  local  community  leaders,  and  by  USO  executives 
from  one  of  the  regional  offices  maintained  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  San  Antonio,  Kansas  City,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Portland,  Ore. 

After  facts  have  been  gathered  by  the  ODHWS  and 
USO  field  representatives  and  conferences  have  been  held 
with  local  agency  heads  and  planning  gr.oups,  such  as  War 
Councils  and  Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  the  USO  re- 
gional staffs  make  recommendations  to  the  national  staff. 
The  national  office  authorizes — or  declines  to  authorize — 
the  extension  of  services  to  the  community,  outlines  a  sug- 
gested, budget,  designates  which  of  the  six  national  agencies 
is  to  be  the  "operator."  Two  factors  are  considered  in  de- 
termining the  need  for  services :  the  new  "overload"  in  the 
community  caused  by  the  war  emergency;  the  adequacy  of 
local  resources,  facilities,  leadership,  finances. 

Long-standing  community  needs,  existent  before  the  war 
emergency,  are  not  considered  a  USO  responsibility.  For 
example,  a  town  which  has  not  changed  much  in  the  last 
two  years  may  long  have  needed  a  community  center  for 
industrial  workers.  It  may  long  have  needed  case  work 
services.  But  national  USO  resources  must  in  general  be 
reserved  for  communities  facing  a  new  war  impact  and  one 
which  they  cannot  meet  adequately  themselves.  In  some 
cases,  expanded  or  new  services  are  developed  and  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  USO  but  financed  with  local  funds 
raised  above  the  community's  quota  of  the  national  USO 
goal.  USO  supplements  local  resources  only  where  the  new 
community  burden  is  a  heavy  one.  While  USO's  primary 
service  is  to  members  of  the  armed  forces,  a  limited  pro- 
portion of  its  funds  are  expended  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dustrial workers  in  war  production  areas. 

Responsibility  for  operating  a  specific  USO  center  or 
service  may  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of  the  six  agencies. 
Each  brings  its  own  traditions  of  service  to  the  total  USO 
enterprise.  In  a  major  camp  area,  an  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
vide workers  of  all  three  faiths — Jewish,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  —  so  men  and  women  who  prefer  can  consult 
with  someone  who  understands  their  own  cultural  and  re- 
ligious heritage.  In  many  centers  workers  of  several  agen- 


cies and  different  faiths  work  together  in  a  coordinated 
service.  In  all  centers,  all  men  are  welcome  and  can  par- 
ticipate readily  in  practically  all  activities.  All  centers  is 
a  community  or  camp  area  work  together,  planning  through 
staff  conferences  and  USO  Councils.  All  are  known  as 
USO  centers.  That  the  agencies  have  been  able  to  sub- 
limate their  individual  interests  to  the  job  at  hand  has  been 
indicated  by  the  answers  to  a  recent  army  questionnaire  in 
which  4,000  men  were  asked  what  agency  operated  the 
USO  center  they  were  accustomed  to  attend.  Approxi- 
mately 70  percent  replied  that  they  did  not  know. 

When  the  composition  of  a  community  is  known  and 
community  prejudices  and  preferences  are  understood,  the 
choice  of  agency  becomes  a  natural  thing.  The  main  con- 
sideration in  designation  is  to  determine  the  agency  which 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  most  effective  service  as  well  as 
elicit  the  most  enthusiastic  community  support.  Other  con- 
siderations are  an  attempt  to  keep  designations  in  a  reason- 
able proportion  among  the  six  agencies,  and  the  religious 
composition  of  the  training  camp  population. 

When  a  community  is  subject  to  a  "boom"  and  all  its 
attendant  evils,  its  normal  tensions  are  apt  to  increase  and 
to  be  manifested  in  resentment  toward  outsiders  and  toward 
racial  and  religious  minorities.  USO  field  representatives 
have  found  four  types  of  community  reaction  to  sudden 
overcrowding: 

1.  Fright,    bordering   on   panic.   These    communities    reach 
out  avidly  for  help  often  without  considering  their  local  re- 
sources. 

2.  Resentment   toward    the   new   people   and    the   outsiders 
who  come  to  offer  help. 

3.  Complaisance  until  problems  become  critical. 

4.  Courage  in  meeting  war-time  problems.     These  are  the 
communities  with  leaders  who  come  together  quickly  to  take 
stock  of  problems  and   resources  and  to  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  federal  and  national  agencies. 

Local  responsibility  becomes  all  the  more  important  be- 
cause of  these  difficult  situations,  for  only  through  local 
leadership  can  panic,  resentment,  or  apathy  be  overcome. 
The  USO  Council  is  the  local  planning  group  for  all  USO 
activities  in  the  community.  It  has  its  beginnings  in  the 
first  meetings  of  the  USO  and  ODHWS  regional  repre- 
sentatives with  the  leaders  of  various  organizations  already 
functioning  in  the  community — churches,  social  agencies, 
chambers  of  commerce.  When  it  is  a  functioning,  going 
body  it  is  usually  represented  on  the  recreational  committee 
of  the  local  War  Council  and  on  other  community-wide 
planning  bodies,  through  which  it  attempts  to  achieve  an 
integration  of  the  USO  with  the  total  pattern  of  social  and 
welfare  services  in  the  community.  Where  there  is  more 
than  one  USO  center  in  the  community  the  USO  Council 
helps  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  of  them  so  that  they 
will  be  complementary  and  not  competing  agencies.  Each 
center  has  a  local  managing  committee  to  aid  the  profes- 
sional staff  in  programming  and  planning  activities.  Among 
the  members  of  these  councils  are  always  members  of  the 
three  major  religious  groups  as  well  as  the  heads  of  what 
local  affiliates  of  the  USO's  component  agencies  there  are 
in  the  community.  The  heads  of  other  social  agencies  and 
leaders  of  civic  groups  are  also  included  to  insure  com- 
munity-wide representation. 

Such  local  responsibility  for  planning  and  administra- 
tion is  essential,  as  are  the  national  resources  of  experience, 
personnel  and  funds.  Services  cannot  be  imposed  on  com- 
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munities  by  outsiders  without  unfortunate  responses.  Where 
local  initiative  and  responsibility  are  encouraged  this  can  be 
avoided.  But  standards  must  be  maintained  on  a  national 
basis. 

New  relationships  between  public  and  private  agencies, 
local  and  national,  are  also  involved.  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  time  representatives  of  a  federal  agency  have  joined 
with  representatives  of  so  many  national  private  agencies 
to  plan  with  local  leaders  and  to  make  available  national 
resources. 

The  six  member  agencies  of  the  USO  necessarily  have 
had  to  carry  on  a  close  and  continuous  relationship  in  order 
to  set  policies  for  personnel  standards  and  practices  and 
for  operating  procedures.  Plans  are  made  by  conference 
and  committee  method,  participated  in  by  representatives 
of  all  six  agencies.  The  communities  where  services  are  to 
be  organized,  the  type  of  services  to  be  provided,  the  agency 
or  agencies  to  be  responsible,  all  are  determined  coopera- 
tively on  the  basis  of  local  and  regional  recommendations. 
Plans  and  policies  once  made  are  carried  out  by  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  over-all  organization.  Field  service 
of  the  six  agencies  is  coordinated  under  the  USO  regional 
executives.  In  communities  where  USO  operations  are 
carried  on,  staff  members  of  local  agencies  affiliated  with 
any  of  the  six  national  agencies  become  members  of  a  com- 
bined USO  community  staff,  each  with  his  own  assigned 
responsibilities. 

The  USO's  national  board  of  directors  is  composed  of 
five  representatives  of  each  of  the  six  member  agencies, 
supplemented  by  twenty  directors  at  large. .  A  conference 


of  executives  composed  of  the  executives  of  the  six  agen- 
cies, meets  weekly  to  clarify  policies  and  procedures. 

A  committee  on  field  operations  reviews  local  and  re- 
gional recommendations  for  establishing  local  units  and 
services,  plans  where  services  are  to  be  established,  deter- 
mines what  services  are  needed,  what  agency  or  agencies 
are  to  be  assigned  operating  responsibility,  what  budget  is 
required.  The  president  of  the  USO  reviews  these  recom- 
mendations and  authorizes  plans  for  new  services,  on  the 
certification  of  the  director  of  field  operations. 

The  USO  personnel  committee  recommends  personnel 
standards  and  practices.  The  program  committee  develops 
common  program  materials.  The  committee  on  records  and 
reporting  develops  forms  and  procedures  for  service  sta- 
tistics. The  committees  on  industrial  services,  work  with 
women  and  girls,  Negro  service,  troops  in  transit,  mobile 
and  maneuvers  services — all  comprised  of  representatives 
of  each  of  the  six  agencies — map  plans  to  be  carried  out 
either  by  the  individual  agencies  or  by  the  USO  executive 
staff. 

New  relationships  require  new  attitudes,  new  work 
habits.  Old  premises  of  freedom  and  sources  of  authority 
must  often  be  discarded.  USO,  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  type 
of  social  organization,  has  had  to  proceed  somewhat  on  an 
experimental  basis.  The  pressures  and  great  size  of  the  job 
have  made  some  mistakes  inevitable.  But  through  experi- 
ence it  has  arrived  at  patterns  of  working  relationships  both 
within  and  outside  its  own  structure  which  may  conceivably 
be  the  forerunners  of  future  trends  in  national-community 
organization  and  cooperation. 


In  Case  of  Enemy  Attack 

By  WILLIAM   HODSON 

Commissioner  of  Welfare,  New  York  City 


THIS  WAR  has  been  variously  described  as  "total" 
war,  "global"  war,  "machine"  war,  and  so  on.  The 
description  which  seems  most  applicable  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  article  is  "civilian"  war.  The  enemy  would 
like  to  kill,  starve  and  craze  the  people  at  home,  while  seek- 
ing victory  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  burdens  of  this  con- 
flict have  been,  and  will  be,  borne  by  non-combatants  to  a 
degree  never  before  known  in  the  long  history  of  organized 
killing.  We  are  now  witnessing,  in  the  lands  across  the  sea, 
the  slaughter  of  the  souls,  as  well  as  the  bodies,  of  men,  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  liberty  and  the  brutal  annihilation 
of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Out  of  the  unfolding 
human  misery  has  come  a  solemn  determination,  not  only 
to  destroy  its  cause,  but  to  avoid,  in  the  meantime,  all  hu- 
man suffering  that  can  be  prevented  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  experience  of  our  allies.  The  unavoidable  hardships  of 
this  war  impose  a  great  strain  upon  civilian  and  soldier 
alike,  and  we  should  not  add  to  those  hardships  nor  sac- 
rifice, needlessly,  a  single  life  through  the  repetition  of 
the  mistakes  that  others  have  made. 

In  the  field  of  civilian  protection  there  is  much  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  British  did  not  appreciate,  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  war,  the  variety  of  disaster  which  befalls  the 
civilian  population  during  an  air  raid.  Ample  provision 
was  made  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  for  the  care  of  the 
injured  in  hospitals  and,  only  on  rare  occasions,  such  as  the 


tragedy  of  Dunkirk,  did  the  number  of  dead  and  wounded 
exceed  what  had  been  planned  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  simple,  ordinary  wants  of  people  who  had  been  bombed 
out  of  their  homes  and  who  were  wandering  about  half- 
dazed  or  hysterical  had  not  been  properly  planned  for. 
Kingsley  Martin,  in  his  article  on  "Reflections  on  Air 
Raids"  in  the  Political  Quarterly,  pictures  the  situation 
after  enemy  attack: 

The  variety  of  services  uncoordinated  and  run  by  differ- 
ent authorities,  required  for  a  bombed-out  person,  was  sur- 
prising. There  was  no  one  person  able  to  tell  these  people 
where  they  should  go  to  be  fed,  to  find  shelter  for  the  night, 
to  be  given  a  few  shillings  for  immediate  necessities,  to  learn 
whether  their  houses  were  considered  habitable,  whether  they 
had  to  go  on  paying  rent,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  themselves  receive  compensation;  to  know  when  and 
how  they  could  be  evacuated,  or  be  given  the  money  for  the 
railway  fare — no  one  who  could  tell  them  more  than  one  of 
these  things  at  the  same  time.  Take,  for  example,  a  woman 
and  her  daughter  whom  I  found  in  a  ruined  street  devastated 
by  a  large  explosion.  This  woman,  after  long  wandering,  went 
to  one  of  the  departments  which  should  deal  with  her  case. 
She  was  sent,  in  all,  to  five  different  addresses  in  her  utterly 
worn  out  condition,  kept  as  long  as  two  hours  waiting  in 
some  cases,  finally  reaching  an  address  where  she  was  told  to 
come  back  at  nine  the  next  morning.  We  calculated  that  this 
involved  a  walk  of  five  miles,.  ...  A  young  mother  told  us  a 
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similar  story  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  what  authority 
would  evacuate  you  and  where  to  get  relief  and  where  to  get 
a  meal,  and  so  forth.  She  said  naturally,  though  I  know  mis- 
takenly, that  the  authorities  "did  not  care  what  happened  to 
you." 

Happily  this  situation  was  corrected  as  time  went  on 
and  the  story  is  not  the  same  today. 

It  is  necessary  to  put  out  fires  and  maintain  order.  The 
debris  must  be  cleared  away  and  the  gas  mains  and  sewers 
must  be  repaired.  The  dead  must  be  buried,  the  injured 
must  be  given  medical  treatment,  and  some  must  be  hos- 
pitalized. These  are  all  vital  and  indispensable  services. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  will  fortunately  be 
living  and  physically  uninjured.  Many  of  the  fortunate 
ones  will  need  no  public  assistance  of  any  kind,  but  there 
will  always  be,  in  wartime  as  in  peacetime,  a  substantial 
number  of  helpless  and  disadvantaged  human  beings  who 
are  the  special  responsibility  of  government  and  the  volun- 
tary agencies  which  supplement  governmental  effort. 

Another  reference  to  British  experience  will  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  point  still  further.  Eileen  Younghusband,  writ- 
ing in  a  British  magazine  and  again  describing  a  condition 
which  has  probably  long  since  been  rectified,  says: 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  authorities  have 
made  admirable  plans  for  that  large  number  of  citizens  who 
were  expected  to  become  casualties  or  corpses,  but  homeless- 
ness  was  treated  as  a  transient  matter,  to  be  met  by  a  twenty- 
four  hour  provision  of  tea,  bread  and  margarine  in  a  school 
building  until  the  homeless  person  "made  his  own  arrange- 
ments." These  plans  showed  little  recognition  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  homeless  is  likely  to  exceed  that  of  the  casualties. 

Mrs.  Younghusband  goes  on  to  describe  the  confusion 
and  lack  of  preparation  which  characterized  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  bombing. 

WE  must  not  repeat  errors  in  civilian  protection  which 
have  already  been  exposed,  nor  can  we  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  enemy  attack  may  never  come 
or  that  the  force  and  character  of  the  attacks,  if  they  do 
come,  may  be  quite  unlike  those  made  upon  England.  These 
questions  are  beside  the  point  because  the  real  question  is 
whether  we  are  prepared,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  for 
all  possible  eventualities.  The  only  sure  thing  in  modern 
warfare  is  that  the  unexpected  will  happen.  Certainly  the 
enemy  has  thus  far  been  able  to  do  whatever  he  thought 
necessary.  Preparing  for  the  unexpected  seems  a  little  un- 
real at  first,  but  fresh  thinking  and  action  in  planning  for 
civilian  protection  create  a  ferment  which  will  yield  a  sur- 
prising by-product  in  new  and  more  realistic  approaches 
to  the  daily  job. 

There  are  indications  that  America  is  gradually  awaken- 
ing to  the  necessity  for  using  all  its  public  welfare  and  pri- 
vate social  service  resources  in  a  comprehensive  program 
of  civilian  protection  which  will  meet  the  economic  and  so- 
cial needs  of  those  who  may  be  affected  by  enemy  attack. 
Only  the  other  day  Director  Landis  of  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  issued  an  operational  letter  which  amends  the 
published  "Outline  for  Local  Defense  Councils"  by  resom- 
mending  the  establishment  of  "Emergency  Welfare  Serv- 
ices" in  addition  to  police,  fire,  medical,  utility,  public 
works  and  warden  emergency  divisions.  The  new  recom- 
mendation describes  the  varied  duties  of  the  Emergency 
Welfare  Division,  provides  for  the  appointing  of  a  director 
or  chief,  and  calls  for  the  full  utilization  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Departments,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  agencies, 


under  a  coordinated  program  of  action.  This  official  recog- 
nition of  the  place  of  social  welfare  in  the  over-all  task  will 
offer  a  real  challenge  to  the  state  and  local  welfare  depart 
ments  throughout  the  country  which  have  substantial  re 
sources  in  personnel  and  facilities. 

There  are  public  welfare  agencies  in  all  states,  and  most 
of  the  larger  cities  or  counties  have  such  an  agency.   There 
are  probably  as  many  as  125,000  employes  in  all  these  or 
ganizations,  of  which  70,000  are  in  the  professional  classi- 
fications.  These  workers,  on  the  average,  have  good  train 
ing  and  education.   They  have  served  people  who  were  in 
trouble  through  sickness  and  unemployment  and  are  pre 
pared  to  render  the  same  service  in  the  war  emergency.  Ai 
ter  all,  the  difficulties  of  bombed-out  families  may  diffei 
in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  from  those  experienced  in  peace- 
time when   hard   luck  overtakes  them.    These  resources, 
coupled  with  the  disaster  relief  facilities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  private  charitable  agencies,  should  enable  us  to  meet  all 
contingencies  if  there  is  real  integration  of  effort  and  a 
clearly  defined  organizational  plan  for  the  Emergency  Wel- 
fare Division. 

Some  communities  have  long  since  set  up  machinery  along 
this  line.  Perhaps  the  experience  in  New  York  City  will  be 
helpful  in  this  connection.  Many  months  ago,  the  Mayor, 
as  Director  of  Civilian  Defense,  established  five  emergency 
services:  police  (including  the  air  raid  wardens),  fire,  pub- 
lic works,  medical  and  welfare.  He  created  a  war  cabinet 
consisting  of  the  commissioners  of  these  departments  and 
asked  them  to  set  up  emergency  staffs  on  a  twenty-four 
hour  basis  trained  to  protect  life  and  property.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Welfare  was  designated  director  of  the  Emer- 
gency Welfare  Division  and  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  the 
Red  Cross  was  worked  out  under  which  that  organization 
was  to  undertake  its  usual  disaster  relief  functions  in  full 
coordination  with  the  entire  program  of  the  Emergency 
Welfare  Division.  The  Salvation  Army  agreed  to  assist 
in  mass  feeding  and  in  other  ways,  and  the  American 
Women's  Voluntary  Services  provided  canteen  service  and 
transportation,  among  other  things. 

The  duties  of  the  Emergency  Welfare  Division  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Information    centers    to    provide    advice    and    direction 
about  what  help  is  available  and  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

2.  Temporary  rest  centers   (Red  Cross)   where  food,  shel 
ter,  and  emergency  aid  can  be  given. 

3.  Emergency  clothing. 

4.  Rehousing  homeless  families,  including  a  vacancy  listing 
bureau,  and  removal  and  storage  of  furniture. 

5.  Cash  assistance  to  those  in  need  of  immediate  but  tern 
porary  financial  aid. 

6.  A   central    registration   service   to   bring   together    dislo 
cated    families. 

7.  Mass  feeding,  as  required. 

8.  Special  service  for  children  and  such  other  social  services, 
as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Red  Cross  has  established  rest  centers  in  variou- 
parts  of  the  city  to  carry  on  its  traditional  disaster  relict 
functions,  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  further  elabora 
tion  here.  The  other  services  are  provided  through  the  Em 
ergency   Welfare    Centers,    which    have    been    set    up    at 
different    points    throughout    the    community.    When    an 
incident  occurs  these  centers  will  be  staffed  day  and  night, 
mainly   by  some   2,500   employes   of   the   Department   of 
Welfare,  supplemented  by  volunteers  from  the  private  so- 
cial agencies  as  well  as  lay  volunteers.   The  director  of  the 
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Department's  bureau  ot  public  assistance  is  in  charge  of  the 
headquarters  staff,  which  has  set  up  these  welfare  centers 
and  will  supervise  them  in  action.  In  organizing  this  op- 
eration it  has  been  borne  in  mind  that  business  could  not 
be  run  "as  usual."  A  special  manual  has  been  published 
which  governs  the  operations  of  the  welfare  centers,  and 
a  special  training  course  has  been  conducted  both  for  staff 
and  for  the  large  number  of  volunteers  who  are  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  The  division  takes  part  in  all  air 
raid  drills,  during  which  the  designated  staff  man  their 
posts  of  duty.  A  training  manual  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
preparation.  All  the  volunteers  are  recruited  and  assigned 
to  the  program  by  the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  office. 
The  director  of  that  office  is  also  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
war  cabinet. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  mass  feeding  facilities, 
the  Municipal  Lodging  House  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, and  its  annexes,  will  be  available  to  take  care  of  thou- 
sands. In  addition,  there  are  mobile  canteens  operated  by 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  AWVS  for 
street  feeding  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

The  Emergency  Welfare  Division  has  offices,  along  with 
the  other  services,  at  the  city  control  centers  from -which 
the  warning  notices  of  an  approaching  raid  are  flashed  to 
put  all  forces  in  the  division  on  the  alert.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  its  function,  the  division  actually  begins  its  work 
somewhat  later  than  the  other  services,  and  upon  order  of 
the  Mayor  acting  as  Director  of  Civilian  Defense. 

The  state  will  share  with  the  city  in  the  costs  of  civilian 
relief  and  will  make  available  to  the  city  its  share  of  any- 
federal  funds  that  are  available.  The  plan  for  such  reim- 
bursement has  been  approved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare. 

It  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  the  structure  now  set 
up  will  survive,  unchanged,  the  test  of  experience  in  actual 
raids.  We  have  tried  to  utilize  the  British  experience  up 
to  this  point,  but  are  prepared  to  modify  or  scrap  what  we 
have  built  if  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  reality. 
The  charge  upon  all  who  have  responsibility  for  this  oper- 
ation is  to  be  flexible  in  action,  imaginative  in  finding  ways 
to  meet  particular  needs  and  calm  in  dealing  with  dis- 
tressed people  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  The  work- 
ers will  have  a  few  rules  of  procedure,  but  they  will  always 
have  to  act  upon  their  own  initiative  and  often  without 
the  usual  office  aids.  Ingenuity  and  courage  count  heavily 
in  disaster  relief. 

All  of  the  foregoing  relates  to  the  place  of  public  and 
private  social  agencies  in  the  war  emergency.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  community  service  job  that  needs 
to  be  done,  quite  apart  from  enemy  attack.  The  migration 
of  population  and  its  concentration  at  the  centers  of  war 
industry  create  a  whole  network  of  new  difficulties  for  peo- 
ple and  communities.  The  threat  to  family  life,  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  father,  or  the  older  brother  who  may 
be  in  war  work  or  in  the  armed  forces,  is  a  real  one.  The 
need  for  daytime  care  for  children  of  working  mothers  is 
every  day  more  apparent.  All  these  and  many  other  re- 
lated problems  are  matters  of  deep  concern  to  public  wel- 
fare departments  and  voluntary  agencies.  We  are  still  far 
from  a  satisfactory  adjustment  and  expansion  of  our  serv- 
ices to  meet  these  needs.  One  thing  is  sure.  The  response 
of  the  home  front  to  the  attacks  that  may  come  will  be 
more  steady  and  courageous  if  our  people  are  assured  that 
the  satisfaction  of  human  need  is  the  first  consideration  of 
our  democracy  both  now  and  in  the  post-war  world. 


Services  in  a  Trailer 
Community 

By  JAMES  E.  CODY 

Principal  Housing  Manager,  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority.  Middle  River.  Md. 


iF  THE  nation's  war  workers  are  to  produce  to  their 
best  capacity,  their  living  arrangements  must  provide 
them  with  more  than  four  walls,  a  floor  and  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  And  this  is  true  whether  they  occupy  houses, 
trailers  or  dormitories.  For  unless  there  is  available  to 
them  the  public  and  private  services  which  can  help  them 
attain  a  sense  of  family  security  in  their  new  surroundings 
the  quality  of  their  performance  may  be  affected  by  anxiety 
and  strain. 

Each  housing  project  presents  its  own  basic  problems, 
depending  largely  upon  its  nearness  to  cities  or  towns,  and 
what  that  city  or  town  can  provide.  But  they  all  require 
certain  essential  services — those  of  religious  leaders,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  nurees,  hospitals,  schools,  nursery  facilities, 
postoffice,  mail  deliveries,  recreational  activities  and  the 
like.  That  such  services  can  be  provided  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  has  been  illustrated  in  our  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority  defense  project  adjacent  to  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  bomber  plant.  The  project  includes  ten 
dormitories  housing  six  hundred  men  and  over  one  thou- 
sand trailers  housing  as  many  families. 

Many  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  formerly  located  in  that 
area  have  been  called  into  the  army  and  navy.  With  the 
great  influx  of  new  population  to  the  war  plants,  hospitals 
are  overcrowded ;  school  buildings  are  inadequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  large  number  of  children  pouring  into  the 
cities  and  towns  nearby;  labor  is  scarce;  and  every  public 
service  is  taxed  to  the  limit.  It  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  real  Boom  Town. 

But  there  has  been  a  conscious  attempt  to  obtain  the 
most  important  elements  in  community  life.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Postoffice  authorities,  we  have  estab- 
lished the  first  trailer  postoffice  in  the  United  States — im- 
portant for  the  war  worker  away  from  home.  And  we  have 
mail  delivery  to  each  trailer. 

A  Health  Association  for  the  men  of  the  dormitories 
guarantees  fees  to  doctors,  nurses  and  some  hospitalization. 
Because  occupants  of  dormitories  can  move  out  very  quickly, 
leaving  unpaid  bills,  such  a  program  not  only  protects  the 
health  of  the  men  but  also  the  credit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Then  there  is  a  trailer  health  clinic  for  the  immuniza- 
tion of  children  against  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid 
fever.  Made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
County  of  Baltimore  Medical  Society,  it  not  only  safe- 
guards the  health  of  the  children  in  the  project,  but  pre- 
vents epidemics  from  developing  in  diseases  carried  from 
other  areas. 

A  trailer  nursery  school  under  the  direction  of  two  WPA 
teachers,  serves  to  instruct  mothers  on  child  care.  The  chil- 
dren attend  in  groups,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  Lunch  is  served  to  each  group  and  a  dietitian 
is  in  attendance.  A  small  fee  of  twenty  cents  a  day  covers 
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the  cost  of  food,  as  well  as  of  cod  liver  oil  given  to  the 
children  if  needed.  Plans  are  also  under  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  day  care  center  where  children  can  be  left 
for  longer  hours  so  that  mothers  will  be  released  for  work 
at  the  plant. 

The  USO  center  located  in  an  expansible  trailer,  houses 
a  circulating  library  and  provides  a  meeting  place  for  the 
various  club  groups  of  the  community.  Its  director  has  been 
tireless  in  promoting  community  organization  within  the 
area. 

In  the  Trailer  Town  Times  we  have  a  weekly  newspaper 
which  keeps  our  population  informed  of  all  the  happenings 
in  the  project.  Its  five  pages  have  a  circulation  of  approxi- 
mately 700  copies,  and  have  added  considerably  to  the  spirit 
of  the  community.  It  began  with  a  policy  of  "no  advertis- 
ing" which  was  changed  by  demand  and  by  the  possibility 
of  improving  itself  through  increased  income. 

A  badly  needed  recreational  building  is  soon  to  be  built 
with  funds  raised  in  a  public  campaign  which  quickly  pro- 
vided the  $1,000  necessary  for  its  construction.  It  will  also 
be  used  for  church  services  and  Sunday  School,  which  at 
present  are  being  held  in  a  dormitory  lounge.  Incidentally, 
these  services  are  well  attended. 

Other  community  activities  held  in  a  dormitory  lounge, 
such  as  moving  pictures  on  Saturday  nights,  have  provided 
funds  for  children's  parties  on  Christmas,  Valentine's  Day 


and  other  festive  occasions. 

Last  winter  a  group  of  women  in  the  project  held  bingo 
games  once  a  week  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  equipping  the 
playground  area.  Now  we  have  a  playground  equipped 
with  swings,  see-saws,  merry-go-round,  and  sand  boxes. 
There  are  also  horse-shoes,  archery,  tennis,  badminton  for 
the  grown-ups.  The  WPA  has  provided  a  playground 
director  who  plans  daily  activities  for  the  children. 

The  majority  of  our  trailer  occupants  are  young  mar- 
ried couples  from  the  rural  areas  of  the  South.  Some  have 
no  children  and  others  have  from  one  to  three.  There  are 
among  them  expectant  mothers  with  no  conception  of  the 
importance  of  pre-natal  care.  In  fact,  very  few  consult  a 
doctor  until  a  short  time  before  the  child  is  expected  to  be 
born.  Therefore  a  great  deal  of  educational  work  must  be 
done.  We  expect  to  establish  a  pre-natal  clinic  soon  which 
will  be  most  helpful.  Then,  too,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  proper  staff,  and  proper  equipment,  one  or 
two  large  expansible  trailers  will  be  set  aside  for  a  mater- 
nity hospital. 

There  is,  of  course,  room  for  further  improvement,  but 
I  think  the  numerous  activities  under  way  at  Middle  River 
go  a  long  way  to  prove  that  people  who  live  in  dormitories 
and  trailers,  like  those  who  live  in  houses,  need  and  wel- 
come not  only  the  services  essential  to  their  well-being  but 
also  the  opportunities  to  participate  in  community  life. 


Volunteers — Then  and  Now 

By  LEONARD  W.  MAYO 
Dean,  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University 


VOLUNTEER  and  professional  social  workers  are 
on  the  march  in  this  all-out  war.  And  what  is  more, 
they  are  marching  together,  not  in  parallel  ranks, 
not  in  converging  lines,  but  shoulder  to  shoulder.  This  in 
itself  is  a  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  American  com- 
munity life  and  American  social  work.  It  is  heartening, 
moreover,  to  know  that  most  of  the  many  thousand  volun- 
teers now  engaged  in  community  services  want  desperately 
to  help  win  the  war.  To  that  end  they  have  signified  their 
intention  to  perform  whatever  task  may  be  required  of 
them,  whether  dramatic  or  mundane,  unique  or  routine. 
They  come  from  all  economic  strata ;  they  are  of  all  ages, 
they  include  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled ;  they  hail  from 
rural  areas,  urban  centers  and  from  towns  and  villages. 

During  the  last  World  War  volunteers  came  to  the  fore 
in  great  numbers  too,  but  social  services  in  those  days  were 
not  as  extensive  as  today  and  were  not  as  well  prepared  to 
receive  them.  A  comparison  of  the  volunteers  of  1917-18 
with  those  of  1942,  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  services  ren- 
dered, becomes  a  comparison  of  the  then  and  now  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  social  work  itself.  The  differences  can  be 
laid  to  the  substantial  and  significant  progress  made  since 
World  War  I  in  the  extension,  improvement  and  general 
development  of  community  social  services  as  well  as  in  so- 
cial work  point  of  view  and  philosophy. 

In  World  War  I,  as  in  this  war,  both  volunteers  and 
paid  social  workers  were  called  upon  to  "keep  the  home 
fires  burning" — today  expressed  more  militantly  as  "main- 
taining the  home  front."  Then,  professional  workers  were 
deeply  concerned  with  the  selection,  training  and  registra- 
tion of  volunteers  and  the  supervision  and  "evaluation"  of 


their  work.  Now,  while  the  professionals  are  still  inter- 
ested in  these  matters,  they  are  giving  more  attention  to  an- 
alyses of  their  own  jobs  to  determine  how  volunteers  can 
be  of  the  greatest  help.  Then  they  feared  volunteers  might 
usurp  their  jobs;  now  they  realize  there  are  important  tasks 
for  the  volunteers  which  can  strengthen  the  professionals' 
work.  Then  they  were  trying  to  banish  the  friendly  visitor 
and  now  they  are  beginning  to  ask  if  there  are  not  a  number 
of  things  the  competent  and  experienced  volunteer  can  do 
under  good  leadership  that  include  what  case  work  agencies 
call  "direct  contact  with  clients." 

Then  social  workers  wondered  whether  an  influx  of  vol- 
unteers would  affect  adversely  the  establishment  of  high 
standards  of  professional  training  and  personnel.  Now 
they  know  the  importance  of  standards  will  never  be  un- 
derstood in  the  community,  much  less  fully  realized,  with- 
out the  help  and  active  support  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
who  know  what  social  work  is  at  first  hand. 

Then,  volunteers  were  concerned  largely,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, with  a  thousand  and  one  useful  and  thoughtful 
jobs  that  added  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  individual  men 
in  the  armed  services.  While  today  there  is  again  live  in- 
terest and  wide  activity  in  this  direction,  the  focus  has 
broadened  to  include  not  only  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices but  also  industrial  workers  and  the  communities  from 
which  the  fighting  men  come  and  in  which  industrial  work- 
ers are  on  the  job. 

Then,  for  instance,  socks  and  sweaters  were  being  knitted 
by  the  thousands,  but  now  thoughtful  volunteers  are  pick- 
ing up  the  threads  of  family  and  community  life  that  com- 
pose the  skein  of  the  world,  and  are  asking  what  can  be 
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done  to  create  a  better  pattern — one  that  is  more  stable, 
more  just  and  more  humane  than  the  one  before  them. 
Through  this  process  of  getting  deeper  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  community  the  volunteer  is  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  power  in  the  design  of  that  pattern  during  the 
war  and  in  the  post  war  era. 

THESE  broadened  interests  on  the  part  of  volunteers 
have  not  sprung  to  life  since  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  products  of  "patience  and  slow 
time."  The  efforts  of  such  associations  as  the  YWCA,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America,  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  (to  name  a  few),  scores  of  organizations  under 
religious  auspices  and,  more  recently,  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  opportunities 
for  volunteers  in  social  agencies  have  been  expanding,  for 
men  and  women  alike,  as  social  services  have  expanded  and 
as  social  workers  and  volunteers  have  learned  how  to  work 
together.  In  the  years  since  the  last  war  the  contributions 
of  volunteers  have  included,  among  other  activities,  exten- 
sive and  sustained  participation  in  fund-raising,  leadership 
in  important  local  and  national  committees,  promotion  and 
interpretation  of  an  agency's  work,  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  library  service  for  hospitals  and  institutions ; 
working  as  nursing  aides,  visiting  the  ill  and  the  home- 
bound,  assisting  in  vocational  guidance  testing  and  in  carry- 
ing on  a  wide  variety  of  important  clerical  work. 

Volunteers  have  acted  as  assistants  to  teachers  in  special 
schools  and  institutions;  they  have  opened  their  homes  for 
the  benefit  of  children  who  need  convalescent  and  other 
types  of  care.  In  one  city  alone,  over  two  thousand  men 
and  women  have  been  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  acting  as 
"first  friends"  to  aged  persons,  shut-ins  and  families  under 
the  care  of  social  agencies.  All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
continued  practice  of  group  work  agencies  in  depending 
upon  volunteers  for  group  leadership. 

As  the  American  people  have  swung  into  the  war,  mov- 
ing by  the  millions  to  industrial  areas  where  war  produc- 
tion or  army  camps  have  drawn  them,  straining  towns, 
cities,  counties  to  the  breaking  point,  there  has  resulted  an 
acute  shortage  of  trained  social  workers.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs has  brought  the  professional  world  to  the  realization 
that  intelligent  and  experienced  volunteers  can  and  should 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  not  heretofore  explored. 

A  middlewestern  child-placing  agency  has  discovered 
more  than  fifty  functions  which  competent  volunteers  can 
take  on  to  free  the  staff  for  other  essential  duties  demand- 
ing professional  skill.  It  has  put  volunteers  to  work  an- 
swering inquiries  from  former  wards,  entertaining  children 
while  the  mother  is  being  interviewed,  writing  closing  sum- 
maries in  case  records,  bringing  face-sheets  up  to  date,  tak- 
ing applications  from  prospective  foster  parents,  helping  to 
locate  foster  homes  (which  are  turned  over  to  the  trained 
workers  for  further  investigation)  and  performing  a  va- 
riety of  other  activities,  all  indicative  of  the  imagination 
and  ingenuity  that  have  been  exercised  to  determine  ways 
in  which  the  volunteer  can  help  carry  the  agency  load. 

Another  agency  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  young 
but  mature  apprentices  can  be  used  during  the  emergency. 
Accordingly,  recent  college  graduates  without  professional 
training  have  been  selected  for  specific  jobs.  Their  work  is 
supplemented  by  a  regular  course  of  in-service  training  and 
part-time  study  in  a  neighboring  school  of  social  work. 
Plans  are  to  encourage  these  young  people  to  complete  their 


training  and  enter  upon  professional  careers. 

Volunteers  engaged  in  all  manner  of  activities  from  mo- 
tor corps  to  consumer  education,  are  learning  to  get  under 
the  surface  of  the  jobs  they  perform.  From  the  best  of  so- 
cial agencies  and  social  workers  they  are  finding  out  some- 
thing of  the  essence  of  social  work,  with  a  view  no  longer 
distorted  by  an  aura  of  mystery.  In  some  instances  they 
are  even  learning  to  define  the  social  workers'  jobs  with  the 
keen,  quick  eye  of  a  fresh  observer.  They  are  beginning 
to  see  that  social  work  is  no  more  than  an  attempt,  on  an 
efficient,  scientific  and  humane  basis,  to  help  people  rise 
above  their  own  inadequacies  or  handicaps — economic,  emo- 
tional or  social — in  order  to  become,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  free.  They  are  noting,  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
objectives  of  social  work,  though  not  always  the  methods, 
are  equivalent  to  the  objectives  of  the  thoughtful  taxpayer. 

In  the  light  of  this  knowledge  the  volunteer  is  assuming 
increasing  responsibility  in  the  continuous  fight  against  the 
ignorance  and  narrowness  that  view  poverty  as  an  indica- 
tion of  personal  failure,  delinquency  as  a  wilful  revolt 
against  society,  and  unemployment  as  an  unfailing  sign  of 
laziness.  For  the  volunteer  who  has  acquired  close  under- 
standing of  a  social  agency  soon  realizes  that  while  people 
cannot  be  held  blameless  for  all  their  deviations,  there  are 
nevertheless  powerful  forces  within  them  and  in  their  en- 
vironment that  frequently  defy  control  without  the  assis- 
tance of  equally  powerful  but  constructive  forces  in  the 
community. 

With  these  new  realizations  on  his  horizon,  or  actually 
in  his  muscles,  the  volunteer  is  beginning  to  look  with  a 
critical  eye  upon  certain  current  social  work  practices  which 
the  professionals  have  not  seen  or  at  least  have  failed  to 
tackle  seriously.  The  intelligent  volunteer,  for  example,  is 
asking  embarrassing  questions  about  the  lack  of  honest-to- 
goodness  social  work  planning.  He  is  wondering  why  in 
some  communities  the  money-raising  functions  of  social  or- 
ganization swallow  up  or  submerge  the  planning  functions. 
He  is  wondering  whether  the  social  workers'  talk  about 
prevention  is  merely  talk,  or  whether  social  workers  are 
willing  and  able  to  do  the  re-evaluation  and  plan  the  re- 
direction necessary  if  the  social  services  of  a  community  are 
to  lower  the  present  rate  of  social  breakdown.  The  keen 
volunteer  is  also  wondering  about  the  wide  gaps  that  exist 
in  social  services,  the  lack  of  coverage  in  most  communities, 
the  lack  of  professional  integration  and  the  emphasis  upon 
separate  aspects  of  the  field  rather  than  upon  social  work 
as  a  whole. 

VOLUNTEERS  have  some  questions,  too,  about  the 
OCD  program,  although  they  appreciate  the  many 
valuable  lessons  taught  them  by  that  organization.  They 
want  to  know,  however,  how  long  the  OCD  will  encourage 
artificial  barriers  between  the  "protective"  and  "health  and 
welfare"  services  of  the  community.  They  are  also  asking 
whether  any  fundamental  difference  exists  between  health 
and  welfare  problems  in  war  and  in  peace,  and,  if  not,  why 
so  many  civilian  defense  units  insist  on  separate  organiza- 
tion of  defense  health  and  welfare  services  from  the  regu- 
lar health  and  welfare  machinery  set  up  in  the  community. 
Volunteers  have  demonstrated  repeatedly  not  only  that 
they  have  vision  but  that  they  can  do  many  things  perfectly 
that  can  be  done  by  professionals  only  inadequately,  if  at 
all.  In  interpretation,  in  legislative  efforts,  in  the  solution 
of  certain  administrative  problems  they  have  the  edge  over 
social  workers  by  reason  of  their  close  relation  to  the  com- 
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munity,  their  neutral  position,  their  knowledge  of  fields 
other  than  social  work,  their  wide  acquaintance  with  rep- 
resentative people. 

The  experiences  of  recent  years,  and  particularly  of  the 
past  few  months,  have  taught  professionals  and  volunteers 
the  following  lessons  that  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  as 
partners  on  the  home  front  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
in  the  period  of  reconstruction: 

0 

1.  That  every   agency  has   an  obligation  to  discover  ways 
and   means  by  which  volunteers  can  be  brought  close  to  the 
agency's  work  and  to  participate  in  it.  Said  a  speaker  at  the 
recent  Ohio  Welfare   Conference :   "Volunteers   are  people — 
people  pay  taxes  and  support  war  chests — the  present  situa- 
tion  has  provided   professional  workers  with   an   opportunity 
to  acquaint  people  with  the   relationship  between  community 
welfare  services  and  war  projects." 

2.  That  because  all  volunteers  are  not  suited  for  service  in 
social  work  it  is  both  logical  and  economical  to  employ  ap- 
propriate  "selective  service"  procedures  with  respect  to  vol- 
unteers, as  with  professional  personnel. 

3.  That  more  attention  must  be  given  to  carefully  formu- 
lated training  courses  for  volunteers ;  that  there  is  need  for 
practical  courses   based   on  job   analyses   of  what  volunteers 
actually  do  rather  than  for  modified  or  "stepped-down"  pro- 
fessional training.  Volunteer  training  courses  in  which  schools 
of   social  work  participated   in  cooperation   with   appropriate 
community  agencies  would  provide   an  excellent  introduction 
for    persons    interested    in    eventually    entering    professional 


training  and  full  time  social  service. 

4.  That  the  immediate   and  long-range  goal   for  both  vol- 
unteers and  professional  workers  is  not  the  development  oi 
volunteer  service  or  professional  social  work  per  se,  but  rather 
the    sound    development    of    an    effective    network    of    social 
services    on    the    local   level    under    both    public    and    private 
auspices.  The  part  that  professional  workers  and  volunteers 
must  play  in  the  realization  of  this  objective  must  now  become 
the  focus  of  their  concerted  efforts.  In  the  struggle  for  ade- 
quate social  service  coverage  for  our  communities,  there  will 
be   a  sharp  division  of   approach  between  those  who  believe 
passionately  in  local  initiative  and  those  who  hold   that  the 
indifference  of  many  localities  to  their  crying  needs  justifies 
federal  dominance.    Between  these  two  extremes  the  American 
people  must  find  the  middle  course.  For  while  localities  must 
not  use  the  plea  of  local  initiative  as  a  means  of  rationalizing 
their  way  out  of   responsibilities,  neither  must  we   fall  into 
the   trap   of   over-all   federal   control,   which   other   countries 
have  found  fatal.  In  the  discovery  of  this  middle  course  and 
in  holding  steadily  and  courageously  to  it,  the  social  worker 
needs  the  help  of  the  volunteer  desperately. 

5.  That  this  objective  cannot  be  realized  unless  volunteers 
and  professionals  alike  see  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
regular  social  services  on  every  level  at  the  highest  possible 
point  of  efficiency  throughout  the  war. 

The  volunteer  and  the  professional  worker  who,  without 
uniform,  badge,  or  special  citation,  stand  by  the  local 
agency  in  these  critical  days,  join  the  ranks  of  the  unsung 
heroes  of  the  war. 


Religion  as  a  Resource  in  Social  Work 

By  MARGARET  M.  L.  CATTON 
Director  of  Social  Service,  The  Queen's  Hospital,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


HERE  in  Hawaii  on  an  afternoon,  two  years  ago,  a 
clergyman  and  a  social  worker  drifted  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  irreligiousness  of  the  modern  social 
worker.  The  social  worker  said  that  case  work  was  a 
satisfying  means  in  itself  for  human  adjustment  and  that 
many  of  her  colleagues  were  unconscious  of,  or  indifferent 
to,  religion  as  an  added  resource.  She  continued,  that  per- 
haps this  was  a  reason  most  social  workers,  when  con- 
fronted with  alternatives,  chose  the  job  promising  the 
largest  personal  satisfaction  and  financial  return,  rather 
than  the  one  where  the  need  was  greatest.  The  minister 
pointed  out  that  although  the  social  workers  called  upon 
him  for  committee  work  and  help  in  various  projects,  they 
rarely  contributed  to  his  program  or  attended  his  church. 
Because  words  are  vain  that  lead  nowhere  the  minister 
and  the  social  worker  decided  to  do  something  about  the 
gap  between  the  two  professions. 

The  president  of  a  leading  theological  seminary,  recently 
arrived  from  the  Mainland,  was  asked  to  address  a  group  of 
social  workers,  giving  his  hearers  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion. Invitations  were  sent  to  the  seventy  members  of  the 
American  Association  and  the  Hawaiian  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers.  To  the  surprise  of  the  sponsors,  more  than 
half  accepted.  The  first  part  of  the  opening  address  was 
disappointing.  The  speaker  spent  too  much  time  explaining 
how  thoroughly  ministers  understood  social  service,  and  de- 
scribing its  place  in  the  seminary  curriculum.  But  sud- 
denly, and  as  though  conscious  of  the  bored  reaction  he 
was  evoking,  he  struck  a  personal  note.  "Many  people  say 


religion  is  an  escape.  If  it  is,  I  am  not  afraid  of  escapes; 
so  may  great  music,  great  art  be  escapes  and  no  one  would 
say  they  are  valueless  or  harmful."  Interest  quickened. 

Instead  of  considering  religion  as  a  resource  in  social 
work  during  the  discussion  period,  the  members  of  the 
group  gave  way  to  a  desire  to  air  their  personal  feelings 
regarding  churches  and  religion,  and  to  seek  personal  in- 
spiration. There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  origi- 
nators that  here  was  something  of  fundamental  interest. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening,  it  was  decided  that  the  Ter- 
ritorial Conference  of  Social  Work,  meeting  in  a  few 
months,  should  be  asked  to  include  a  round  table  on  the 
subject  of  Religion  as  a  Resource  in  Social  Work. 

Out  of  the  1940  conference  came  the  decision  for  an  in- 
terim committee  to  act  more  or  less  as  an  exploratory  group, 
with  the  first  two  instigators  as  co-chairmen.  We  planned 
a  series  of  monthly  meetings,  arranged  to  include  a  discus- 
sion of  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  several  sects  with- 
in the  Christian  faith,  and  the  Buddhist  as  well. 

Each  month  one  minister  came  prepared  to  tell  us  what 
his  particular  branch  of  religion  teaches  regarding  six  func- 
tions more  or  less  applicable  to  all  faiths:  prayer  and  in- 
dividual spiritual  discipline;  public  worship;  significance  of 
the  fellowship  or  group  to  the  individual ;  pastoral  relation- 
ship (e.  g.  the  Confessional)  ;  rites  connected  with  birth, 
marriage,  illness  (physical  or  mental),  death,  and  their 
meaning;  other  religious  resources  felt  to  be  particularly 
significant.  Minutes  taken  at  these  meetings  formed  the 
basis  for  the  report  to  the  1941  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
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Again  came  the  decision  for  a  continuing  committee  on  Re- 
ligion as  a  Resource  in  Social  Work. 

This  committee  had  a  preliminary  meeting  in  the  fall  of 
1941  and  decided  on  a  seminar,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  clarify  the  respective  objectives  and  functions  of  religion 
and  social  work.  War  clouds  were  gathering  but  none  of 
us  dreamed  that  our  plans  would  be  dramatically  inter- 
rupted by  "Pearl  Harbor."  After  that  memorable  Sunday, 
everything  gave  way  to  needs  of  the  emergency.  However, 
by  spring,  social  agencies  and  churches  were  functioning 
more  normally,  and  we  were  able  to  resume  our  seminar 
plans.  We  decided  to  limit  the  group  to  seven  social  work- 
ers and  seven  clergymen.  The  clergymen  included  a  Roman 
Catholic,  an  Episcopalian,  a  Mormon,  a  Hebrew,  a  Metho- 
dist and  two  Congregationalists.  We  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  a  Buddhist,  too,  but  the  priest  who  met  with  us 
the  previous  year  had  since  died,  and  we  had  found  no  one 
to  take  his  place. 

The  participants  in  the  seminar  were  chosen  not  alone 
for  their  interest,  but  also  for  their  ability  and  willingness 
to  take  part  in  discussion.  The  social  workers  represented 
both  group  and  case  workers.  It  was  decided  that  each  of 
the  six  scheduled  meetings  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a 
different  clergyman  and  social  worker.  When  martial  law 
and  blackout  ended  evening  gatherings,  we  held  our 
seminar  from  1 :30  to  3 :30  in  the  afternoon  every  other 
week.  The  place  chosen  was  the  rector's  study  at  St.  An- 
drew's Cathedral,  where  the  view  through  leaded  windows 
to  the  cloisters  gave  us  the  appropriate  sense  of  quietness. 

Among  the  points  raised  at  an  introductory  meeting  was 
that  of  the  gap  between  two  professions  having  a  common 
purpose  in  helping  people  in  trouble,  and  the  disregard  of 
one  for  the  other  in  furthering  that  purpose.  A  case  con- 
ference, for  example,  brings  together  the  social  worker — 
sometimes  several — the  public  health  nurse,  the  psychologist, 
the  psychiatrist,  occasionally  the  school  teacher,  but  never 
the  minister.  One  clergyman  said  that  for  two  years  he  had 
loaned  his  church  for  weekly  clinics  but  never  once  had  his 
assistance  been  sought  though  he  was  sure  that  there  were 
other  than  medical  problems  in  the  neighborhood.  Another 
spoke  of  the  divergent  counseling  given  to  Catholic  women 
on  the  subject  of  birth  control.  "Hadn't  you  better?"  sug- 
gests the  social  worker ;  "Thou  shalt  not,"  rules  the  church. 
Here  was  fertile  ground  for  emotional  conflict.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  the  gap  between  the  two  professions. 

OUT  of  that  meeting  came  the  fact  that  basic  to  the 
two  professions  is  the  development  of  personality ; 
their  difference,  that  of  doctrine.  While  social  case  work  is 
more  or  less  circumscribed  by  heredity  and  environment  and 
draws  largely  upon  the  sciences,  religion  applies  to  person- 
ality a  something  more,  a  soul  which  transcends  heredity 
and  environment  and  is  related  to  the  supernatural.  As  the 
seminar  progressed  there  was  a  feeling  that  religion,  not  so 
easily  defined  as  case  work,  has  a  plus  component,  well 
stated  by  a  social  worker:  "With  all  due  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  science  and  scientific  method  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  successful  social  workers  do  not  hesitate  to  venture 
beyond  the  clear  confines  of  fact  and  known  techniques.  In 
humility  and  with  deep  respect  for  the  unknowns  of  hu- 
man nature  existing  in  every  human  being,  worker  and 
client  alike,  those  workers  find  that  they  function  most  cre- 
atively when  relying  on  forces  beyond  conscious  control  or 
understanding.  Perhaps  it  is  here  that  religion  has  more  to 
offer  than  we  realize." 


In  the  beginning  we  found  that  some  of  the  clergy  wefe 
unaware  of  the  psychological  aspects  which  influence  case 
work  today  and  of  the  fact  that  from  the  case  worker's 
point  of  view  commodities,  important  though  they  may  be, 
are  adjuncts  and  are  not  always  necessary  at  that. 

TERMINOLOGY  was  also  clarified,  authority  for  ex- 
ample. Most  of  the  clergymen  felt  that  ordination  con- 
ferred "authority"  upon  them  and  that  moral  force  is  a 
necessary  means  to  restraint.  The  social  workers  countered 
with  the  fact  that  only  as  a  client  can  accept  change,  is 
treatment  effectual.  Both  groups  believed  in  authority  as 
derived  from  education,  experience  and  agency  function, 
the  churchmen  adding  the  authority  of  being  set  apart  by 
the  spirit  of  God  for  a  special  mission.  Later,  when  the 
ministers  talked  of  their  function  of  counseling  we  felt  they 
had  been  impressed  by  the  case  work  concept  of  personal 
freedom;  on  the  other  hand,  we  social  workers  discussed 
an  active  case  in  which  it  was  authority  of  the  Church 
which  had  brought  together  three  adults,  parted  by  a  fam- 
ily quarrel,  whose  joint  thinking  was  necessary  in  planning 
for  a  sick  mother. 

Adjustment  was  another  term  regarding  which  there 
was  agreement  up  to  a  point,  with  religion  again  going 
further.  Known  to  all  is  the  frustrated  individual  who 
seeks  a  "way  out"  through  phantasy  or  suicide.  In  Chris- 
tianity, pointed  out  one  of  the  clergy,  frustration  may  be 
adjusted  on  a  constructive  level  of  renunciation,  and  he 
cited  Christ  in  the  wilderness  and  men  entering  the  priest- 
hood as  celibates,  to  illustrate  his  point. 

Guilt  feeling  and  sin  came  up  for  comparison,  and  ideas 
again  diverged  with  the  plus  to  religion.  Sin,  long  out- 
moded by  social  workers,  was  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ministers.  Few  social  workers  like  the  moral  connotation 
of  the  word.  In  the  seminar  some  of  us,  at  least,  came  to 
feel  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  wholesome  inhibition 
"sin"  has  value  because  it  brings  in  the  concept  of  preven- 
tion whereas  "guilt  feeling"  connotes  something  already 
thought  of,  planned  or  effected. 

The  social  workers  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  conservative  ministers  in  the  group,  when  dis- 
cussing the  case  of  an  unmarried  mother,  agreed  that  to  be 
a  mother,  even  "illegitimately,"  is  no  sin ;  the  sin  is  in  the 
circumstances  which  precede  and  follow  a  union  without 
legal  or  religious  sanction.  To  us  this  was  constructive  help 
to  offer  unmarried  mothers  burdened  with  a  feeling  of  guilt. 
But  a  clergyman's  statement  that  a  fresh  start  spiritually  for 
such  a  girl  can  be  made  only  through  religion,  was  sharply 
rebutted  by  the  contention  that  an  emotionally  stable  life 
is  possible  by  means  of  good  case  work  in  which  religion  has 
no  part. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to  describe  the  processes  of 
case  work.  The  methodology  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  nebulous.  In  the  group  were  Jew  and  Christian, 
and  ministers  of  widely  divergent  thought — a  representa- 
tive of  the  most  dogmatic  theology  and  another  of  the  most 
liberal  doctrine.  It  was  the'  Roman  Catholic  who  volun- 
teered to  synthesize  religious  principles,  applied  to  personal 
problems.  The  priest  would  give  to  the  client,  bowed  down 
by  worldly  deprivations,  a  vision  of  an  unending  life  of  the 
soul.  The  concept  of  conscience  was  emphasized,  as  were 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  right  of  the  unborn  to  live 
since  men  are  not  mere  products  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, of  glands  and  complexes.  The  priest  said  that  to  the 
average  person  today  doctrine  in  itself  is  meaningless,  and 
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that  social  workers,  unless  they  consciously  exclude  Him, 
serve  Christ — "as  often  as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  my  little 
ones  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  The  priest  talked  of  prayer,  not 
in  the  formal,  theological  sense  but  in  the  sense  of  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Divinity.  He  made  us  feel  religion  as  a 
dynamic  force,  even  though  one  social  worker  said  that  be- 
lief in  a  future  life  was  all  nonsense,  and  another  that  the 
Church's  attitude  toward  divorce  makes  God  responsible 
for  "an  awful  lot  of  mischief." 

This  led  into  a  discussion  of  the  social  worker's  role  in 
the  matter  of  divorce.  The  workers  looked  upon  legal  sepa- 
ration as  an  expedient  under  certain  circumstances.  "Bet- 
ter dissolve  a  contract,"  they  said,  "that  has  no  positive 
factors,  and  in  which  there  is  dissension  and  cruelty."  The 
ministers  thought,  however,  that  case  workers  are  too  prone 
to  suggest  "the  easiest  way  out,"  too  prone  to  stress  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  an  integration  around  the  supreme 
loyalty,  God.  They  gave  us  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
church's  dictum,  "Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder,"  when  they  agreed  that  if  two 
people  do  not  intend  to  make  their  marriage  permanent 
God  has  not  "joined  them  together,"  nor  is  it  a  valid  con- 
tract. 

It  was  brought  out  that  if  religion  is  unimportant  to  a 
social  worker  he  cannot  be  very  effective  in  suggesting  re- 
ligion as  a  source  of  strength  to  one  in  trouble.  Further- 
more, a  client  to  whom  religion  has  meaning  probably 
would  remain  inarticulate  with  a  worker  whom  he  felt  to 
be  unsympathetic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  worker  has  re- 
ligious convictions  that  the  client  does  not  share,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suggest  religion  as  a  resource. 

One  clergyman  said  that  one  could  not  be  a  good  minister 
without  being  a  social  worker  and  vice  versa.  But  a  social 
worker  reminded  him  that  worship,  important  to  religion, 
has  no  place  in  social  work.  Another  added  that  a  minister 
trying  to  do  social  work  per  se  is  "neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor 
good  red  herring." 

The  "gap"  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  our  delibera- 
tions appeared  again  and  again.  It  began  to  close,  however, 
when  we  discovered  that,  being  complementary  one  to  the 
other,  there  is  no  cleft  between  religion  and  social  work  as 
such,  though  there  is  between  clergymen  and  social  work- 
ers. One  reason  for  this,  the  social  workers  said,  is  their 
fear  that  if  called  to  see  clients,  ministers  would  "mess  up 
things."  No  doubt  the  feeling  is  mutual.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  the  doctor  or  lawyer — why  do  we  feel  so  in- 
secure about  the  minister?  Perhaps,  it  was  suggested,  it 
is  because  these  other  professions  have  a  concrete  method- 
ology that  gets  visible  results,  while  religion  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  such  yardstick. 

Time  and  again  we  seemed  to  approach  a  unification  of 
ideas  only  to  separate.  Said  the  minister  who  helped  to  set 
up  the  seminar:  "I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  we  were 
on  the  fringe  of  certain  great  basic  concepts.  .  .  .  Most  of 
our  differences  have  been  the  result  of  the  basic  differ- 
ences in  our  doctrine  of  man  and  our  doctrine  of  God.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  my  impression  that  most  of  the  social  workers 
have  a  doctrine  of  man  which  is  essentially  humanistic, 
whereas  the  ministers  have  a  doctrine  of  man  which  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  God.  One  result  is  that  the  so- 
cial worker  is  pragmatic  and  tentative  in  his  case  work, 
whereas  the  minister  is  more  definite  and  authoritative  in 
his  technique." 

Expressing  it  in  another  manner,  a  social  worker  said, 


"I  believe  all  of  us  would  agree  that  a  human  being  strives 
to  relate  himself  to  God,  or  to  the  universe  if  you  will,  and 
that  his  level  of  adjustment  is  dependent  upon  the  extent 
to  which  he  achieves  this  unity.  Perfect  unity  may  be  rep- 
resented by  a  circle,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  moving 
from  God  to  man  and  from  man  to  God.  Ministers  seem 
to  emphasize  the  'God  to  man'  half  of  the  circle — God  the 
Creator,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Authority,  God  the 
Source  of  all  goodness.  Social  workers  emphasize  the  other 
half  of  the  circle,  'man  to  God' — man  striving  to  reach 
maturity,  man  struggling  in  face  of  obstacles  to  live  the 
better  life,  to  relate  himself  in  childhood  first  to  mother, 
father,  brothers,  sisters,  then  to  other  human  beings  and 
gradually  through  these  immediate  human  experiences  to 
grow  into  spiritual  maturity.  This  does  not  preclude  full 
acceptance  of  the  entire  circle  by  the  social  worker  as  well 
as  the  minister." 

An  evaluation  of  the  seminar  came  at  the  final  session. 
By  this  time  other  social  workers  and  other  ministers  were 
becoming  interested  and  asking  questions.  We  ourselves 
felt  as  though  we  had  had  an  intellectual  feast,  but  if  we 
were  to  make  religion  a  resource  in  social  work  or  case 
work  a  resource  to  religion,  we  had  to  continue  to  close  the 
gap  between  ministers  and  social  workers.  Without  pre- 
meditation we  had  collaborated  in  four  cases  during  the 
course  of  the  meetings.  We  now  felt  we  should  go  further. 
We  decided  therefore  to  recess  for  the  summer  and  in  the 
fall  to  reconvene  as  a  clinic  group.  The  plan  includes  joint 
participation  on  a  number  of  cases  coming  to  the  attention 
of  social  workers  and  ministers;  it  also  includes  another 
group,  meeting  in  a  second  seminar  on  Religion  as  a  Re- 
source in  Social  Work.  "It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed 
which  a  man  took  and  cast  into  his  garden  and  it  grew  and 
waxed  a  great  tree." 


County  Commissioners 
and  Child  Welfare 

By  JEAN   PATON 

Formerly  County  Director,  Mifflin 
County,  Pa.,  Child  Welfare  Service 

THREE  County  Commissioners  have  come  to  be  the 
keystone  of  the  rural  child  welfare  services  in  Mifflin 
County,  Pa.  That  they  gradually  assumed  the  weight 
of  responsibility  for  a  program,  begun  in  1930  under  pri- 
vate auspices  and  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1940,  may  prob- 
ably be  laid  in  large  part  to  an  understanding  of  its  prin- 
ciples gained  through  regular  meetings  with  the  staff  as 
well  as  with  the  Advisory  Committee.  But  these  confer- 
ences did  more  than  "educate"  the  county  officials.  They 
were  the  seed  out  of  which  grew  mutual  confidence  between 
these  officials  and  myself  as  administrator  of  the  services. 
As  officers  of  the  County  Institution  District,  the  Com- 
missioners underwrote  the  child  welfare  program,  incor- 
porated the  major  expenses  in  the  budget  and  met  weekly 
with  me  to  discuss  specific  cases  as  well  as  general  program. 
They  also  met  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  joining  freely  in  discussion  and  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  committee's  recommendations  concern- 
ing budget,  personnel  and  other  matters.  The  result  was 
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a  harmonious  administration  in  which  my  work  was  given 
the  integrity  of  official  backing  without  being  hampered  by 
political  manipulation. 

At  our  weekly  conferences  there  were  ten  items  which 
usually  appeared  on  the  agenda: 

1.  Any  new  applications  for  boarding  care  which  I  judged  to 
be   needful,    and   which   were    reasonably   likely   to    result   in 
placement  of  a  child. 

2.  Applications    for    minor    service,    to   indicate    what   was 
stirring,  and  any  new  problems. 

3.  Cases   in  care,   problem  placements,  and  children   about 
to  leave  care. 

4.  Items  of  exceptional  expense,  or  smaller  items  not  gen- 
erally budgeted  for. 

5.  Relationships   to  other  agencies,   and   to  the  public. 

6.  Discussion  of  office  personnel. 

7.  Reports  on  progress  of  cases  previously  presented. 

8.  Special  material,  as:  clothing  budget,  or  a  straight-for- 
ward statistical  table  on  some  phase  of  the  work. 

9.  County  problems,  taxes,   assessments,  the  war,  previous 
workers,  previous  Commissioners. 

10.  The  office  car. 

The  procedure  was  somewhat  as  follows:  Friday  was 
the  day  the  Commissioners  were  in  town  for  all  county 
business.  I  entered  the  Commissioners'  office  around  three 
o'clock.  Sometimes  I  'phoned  ahead  of  time.  At  other  times 
I  waited  briefly  while  they  attended  some  other  confer- 
ence. Often  they  were  ready  for  me.  If  I  took  off  my  coat 
vigorously  one  of  the  Commissioners  usually  groaned  at 
the  task  ahead.  This  we  all  knew  was  a  sign  that  the  real- 
ities were  to  be  faced.  During  most  of  the  conference,  an- 
other Commissioner  was  signing  checks,  voluminous  work 
that  could  not  be  interrupted  for  the  hour  we  usually  had 
together. 

I  had  a  slim  folder  of  material,  for  possible  reference, 
and  a  penciled  list  of  things  I  wanted  to  bring  up.  I  seldom 
got  to  them  all.  There  was  no  rigid  order  of  procedure. 
One  thing  led  to  another.  The  Commissioners  had  no 
folder,  and  no  list.  But  they  were  actively  participating.  . 

As  the  Commissioners  acquired  greater  trust  in  the  pro- 
gram a  gradual  change  took  place  in  the  conferences.  If  it 
once  seemed  to  me  that  the  focus  should  be  around  prob- 
lems of  child  care,  it  did  not  seem  so  to  me  later.  As  a 
Commissioner  would  hand  me  a  statement  of  record  crops, 
I  would  realize  I  knew  less  about  many  things  than  they 
did  about  child  care. 

I  shared  one  experience  with  the  Commissioners:  the  re- 
uniting of  a  divided  state  of  being.  I  would  go  to  a  con- 
ference full  of  .concern  about  cases,  and  meet  the  Commis- 
sioners with  their  many  additional  concerns.  They  would 
go  full  of  contact  with  the  people  who  elected  them  to 
office,  and  meet  with  me,  an  outsider  and  a  professional 
appointee,  none  too  close  to  most  of  the  matters  for  which 
they  were  responsible.  That  we  were  able  to  achieve  a  unity 
was  possible  because  they  were  also  able  to  bring  in  their 
humanity,  their  practical  wisdom,  and  their  genuine  con- 
cern for  children ;  and  because  I  was  able  to  find  in  this 
humanity  a  support  far  greater  than  any  matter  of  profes- 
sional skill,  or  any  theory  about  what  a  child  welfare  pro- 
gram ought  to  be.  In  reality  it  was  the  officials  who  in- 
terpreted the  program  to  me.  They  taught  me  the  follow- 
ing- 
Child  Welfare  services  are  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. They  clothe  with  an  approximation  of  justice, 
some  of  the  misfortunes  which  attend  the  community's  life, 


and  a  portion  also  of  its  sin.  Beside  this  arises  a  separate 
impulse,  the  generous  desire  to  enrich  the  lives  of  children. 
Thus  there  is  a  division  of  motivation,  which  causes  con- 
fusion unless  performance  on  the  job  has  its  base  in  the  in- 
stitutional fabric  of  the  community,  its  moral  judgments,  its 
spontaneous  desire  to  mitigate  disaster,  and  its  love  of 
children. 

Before  our  times,  these  things  could  exist  together  in 
one  place,  and  no  one  be  singled  out  as  wholly  right  or 
wrong.  But  now  we  of  the  profession  incline  to  mete  out 
the  justice  of  God,  by  process  of  scientific  method;  to  find 
disaster  only  an  opportunity,  or  worse,  a  "challenge  to  case 
work";  and  to  dilute  our  love  for  children  by  interpreta- 
tion and  diligent  belaboring  of  their  maladjustments. 

With  sound  public  officers — men  of  good  family  re- 
sponsibility— backing  a  program  these  disturbing  motiva- 
tions need  not  arise,  and  the  way  is  clearer  for  enriching 
the  lives  of  those  who  come  for  help,  by  tying  back  into 
the  natural  functioning  of  their  society. 

A  Barometer  in 


the  South 


By  NATALIE  W.  LINDERHOLM 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  Greater  New  York  Fund 

SINCE  a  southerner  several  years  ago  risked  a  book 
on  his  discovery  of  New  England,  perhaps  it  is  safe 
for  a  New  Englander  today  to  jot  down  a  few  notes 
on  her  discovery — or  rather,  rediscovery — of  the  South. 

The  time  was  last  summer;  the  occasion,  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Southern  Social  Work  Executives  at  Blue  Ridge, 
N.  C.,  to  which  this  reporter,  among  others,  was  drawn 
by  a  desire  to  hear  .what  the  South  had  to  say  on  the  much 
debated  subject  of  "social  breakdown."  [See  "Stamford 
Studies  Itself,"  by  Bradley  Buell,  in  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September  1939.] 

The  July  afternoon  was  hot  as  we  left  New  York.  At 
every  station  soldiers  crowded  into  a  train  already  uncom- 
fortably filled  with  men  and  women  going  to  Washington 
or  on  their  way  to  visit  boys  at  southern  camps.  Through 
the  warm  dark,  mill  lights  in  city  after  city  signaled  un- 
ceasing production  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  a  nation 
must  have  as  it  goes  to  war.  It  had  been  that  way  on  this 
same  route,  memory  suddenly  recalled,  during  that  earlier 
war,  as  a  slower  train  took  a  young  worker  into  what 
seemed  far-off  country  for  her  first  job. 

That  first  job  did  not  seem  so  remote,  yet  it  might  have 
been  in  another  world.  Only  the  names  of  the  towns  were 
the  same ;  their  very  shape  and  color  seemed  to  have  changed 
under  the  impact  of  the  movie,  the  radio,  mail  order  clothes 
and  standardized  permanents,  jaloppies  and  hard  roads. 
Concrete  winds  whitely  through  valleys  where  the  red  clay 
used  to  be  impassable  after  an  hour's  rain.  Vintage  Fords 
and  Chewies  come  down  from  the  mountains  now,  not 
ox-drawn  covered  wagons.  Brick  school  houses  stand  im- 
posingly in  towns  where  memory  recalls  a  one-room  shack 
— credit  that  improvement  to  the  WPA.  The  signs  warn- 
ing the  unwary  against  polluted  drinking  water  are  gone, 
testimony  to  the  results  of  awakened  concern  for  public 
health.  Even  the  railroad  stations  are  cleaner  and  more 
modern. 

On  that  first  job,  a  public  health  nurse  or  a  clinic  doctor 
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would  have  been  a  welcome  ally.  Still  vivid  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  one  "country  doctor,"  discovered,  after  painstaking 
search,  in  a  dusty  room  over  a  dustier  store.  Feet  on  desk, 
plug  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  he  had  the  proverbial  heart 
of  gold,  unerring  aim  in  locating  the  spittoon,  but  not  much 
of  the  needed  public  health  skill.  But  this  last  summer  in 
Blue  Ridge,  not  many  miles  from  where  that  dusty  office 
used  to  be,  a  southern  psychiatrist  was  among  the  seventy- 
five  social  workers  who  came  from  Texas  and  Florida  and 
Virginia,  and  all  the  states  between,  for  a  week  of  discus- 
sion on  social  planning.  Years  might  be  short,  but  this 
Southland  had  traveled  a  long  way. 

TO  Blue  Ridge,  summer  after  summer,  this  annual  con- 
ference sponsored  by  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
brings  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  South,  representing 
councils  of  social  agencies,  family  societies,  recreational 
services,  child  welfare  agencies,  public  welfare  and  public 
health  departments,  probation  departments  —  the  whole 
range  of  services  that  have  grown  up  out  of  the  desire  of 
people  to  help  each  other  to  healthier,  happier,  more  useful 
ways  of  living. 

Into  the  making  of  the  1942  conference  went  more  than 
a  year  of  effort  on  the  part  of  social  workers  in  seven  cities 
— Richmond,  Va.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  all 
state  capitals;  Birmingham,  Alabama's  great  steel  center; 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  and  High  Point  and  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
stops,  all  three,  on  the  mill-bordered  highway  Jonathan 
Daniels  dubs  "Gold  Avenue."  A  survey  committee  in 
Greenville;  a  WPA  study  in  Birmingham;  students  in 
Greensboro;  the  research  department  of  the  Richmond 
Council  of  Social  Agencies ;  social  workers,  Junior  League 
members  and  community  volunteers  everywhere  had  been 
drafted  by  the  chest  executives  of  these  seven  cities  to  search 
out  clues  as  to  what  was  happening  to  their  communities 
and  the  people  in  them  as  a  preliminary  step  to  streamlining 
their  welfare  organizations  for  more  effective  service  dur- 
ing the  war  years  and  after. 

Through  court  records,  police  blotters,  public  welfare 
department  files  and  institutional  commitment  papers,  these 
volunteer  workers  traced  the  families  beset  during  1941  by 
troubles  so  acute  as  to  necessitate  authoritative  action  on 
the  part  of  some  public  body.  Bringing  this  material  to- 
gether was  not  easy.  "Unforeseen  obstacles  appeared  in 
almost  every  phase  of  the  study,"  Richmond  reported,  and 
the  other  cities  agreed : 

1.  There   was   insufficient   identifying   information   on    rec- 
ords. 

2.  Differences   in   fiscal   years   made   the   study   more   time 
consuming. 

3.  Definitions  in  some  departments  were  not  entirely  com- 
parable with  those  required  in  the  breakdown  study. 

4.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  problems,  and  the  use 
of  1941  as  the  base  year,  there  was  insufficient  time  for  such 
refinement  as  should  be  made. 

Crystallized  finally  into  the  familiar  social  breakdown 
categories  of  crime,  delinquency,  mental  disease,  mental  de- 
ficiency, divorce,  child  neglect,  illegitimacy  and  unemploy- 
ability,  the  rates — even  when  unemployability  was  ex- 
cluded as  irrelevant — were  appallingly  high,  grim  evidence 
in  city  after  city  of  something  still  amiss  in  the  use  or 
adequacy  of  community  resources.  A  barrage  of  questions 
greeted  the  reports.  Public  welfare  and  health  personnel, 
probation  practice,  liquor  laws,  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  defective,  rigid  divorce  laws. 
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local  practices  in  caring  for  children — all  were  under  fire. 
What  about  community  attitudes?  Preventive  work?  Pri- 
vate agencies  and  community  understanding  of  the  use  of 
their  services?  What  about  public  relief — its  adequacy,  its 
administration?  Challenges  flew  thick  and  fast;  each  an- 
swer started  discussion  afresh. 

The  South's  great  problem — opportunity  and  training 
for  the  Negro — was  reflected  throughout  the  sessions. 
Again  the  Richmond  report  phrases  succinctly  difficulties 
every  city  admitted: 

Study  of  the  history  of  the  Negro  race  since  its  emancipa- 
tion, little  less  than  four  generations  ago,  reveals  that  the 
disintegrating  influences  which  operate  against  family  unity 
have  dominated  the  Negro's  life  experience.  The  principal 
environmental  factors  seem  to  be  (1)  inadequate  income, 
caused  by  restriction  of  employment  opportunities,  (2)  poor 
housing  conditions,  which  have  subjected  the  people  to  pre- 
ventable diseases  and  to  moral  laxity,  (3)  high  rates  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  with  inadequate  facilities  for  care,  (4) 
unsupervised  home  conditions  due  in  most  cases  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mother  and  (5)  the  lack  of  recreational  and 
educational  opportunities.  These  factors  have  influenced  the 
standards  of  living  and  incentives  for  self  respect.  The  Ne- 
gro's highly  emotional  make-up  has  made  him  easy  prey  to 
deteriorating  forces.  The  Negro  has  been  judged  by  stand- 
ards set  up  by  the  majority  group.  Most  planned  programs 
have  been  based  on  the  accepted  needs  of  the  white  race  and 
not  on  the  specific  needs  of  the  colored. 

Out  of  this  Blue  Ridge  Conference  is  emerging  some- 
thing worthy  of  study,  for  these  seven  cities,  whose  willing- 
ness to  face  facts  impelled  them  to  this  initial  study,  have 
agreed  to  continue  their  fact-finding,  and  it  is  probable 
that  other  cities  in  the  region  may  join  them.  The  social 
workers  in  these  cities  believe  that  over  the  years  they  will 
discern  trends  which  will  guide  their  welfare  services  to 
greater  effectiveness.  Even  now,  with  admittedly  incom- 
plete material  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  conclusions 
based  on  limited  observation,  they  see  results  that  justify 
the  time  spent  in  study.  Volunteers  who  have  dug  through 
fragmentary  public  records  are  inquiring  what  forces  breed 
the  sorry  conditions  they  uncovered.  From  inquiry  to  action 
is  not  a  long  step.  Court  officials  in  one  or  two  places  have 
begun  to  remedy  practices  hitherto  ignored.  With  city- 
wide  figures  of  need  at  hand,  private  agencies  are  at  last 
in  a  position  to  substantiate  their  appeals  for  support  for 
preventive  programs.  They  are  planning,  too,  to  reinforce 
the  social  breakdown  figures  by  a  search  of  their  own  files 
to  bring  to  light  instances  of  threatened  breakdown  pre- 
vented by  well  directed  skilled  service. 

"The  content  of  human  suffering  goes  into  the  making 
of  a  social  breakdown  rate."  That  comment  by  one  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  group  leads  directly  to  the  factor  that  makes 
this  statistical  device  so  important — the  folks  behind  the 
figures.  The  boy  in  trouble  with  the  police,  the  girl  too 
eager  for  fun,  the  family  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the 
needs  of  the  child  who  is  "different" — their  problems,  mul- 
tiplied, are  reason  and  opportunity  for  social  service.  Lives 
are  scarred  and  communities  injured  by  these  apparently 
small  individual  difficulties  which  in  bulk  have  a  signifi- 
cance the  more  profound  because  they  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  side  of  the  tracks,  but  crosscut  the  community. 

There  is  nothing  abstract  or  isolated  about  social  break- 
down figures.  Behind  them  lie  easily  identifiable  life  ex- 
periences. They  are  measurable ;  they  can  be  authenticated. 
They  can  be  related  unmistakably  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Of  such  material  is  created  the  stuff  of  top-flight 
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publicity,  to  drive  home  what  social  services  can  do  not 
only  in  salvage  and  reconstruction,  but  in  prevention  of 
social  ills. 

These  southern  cities  are  .using  social  breakdown  rates  as 
a  sensitive,  reliable  social  barometer.  Such  figures  will  not 
measure  the  efficiency  of  community  services,  but  they  will 
point  to  pressure  areas  in  which  community  services  must 
be  strengthened  to  withstand  a  gathering  storm.  Social 
work  needs  such  a  barometer,  especially  now,  when  war  is 
intensifying  personal  and  community  strains,  and  swift, 
far-sighted  action  must  forestall  destruction  at  home  of 
the  very  human  values  we  fight  to  preserve. 

There  was  a  flood  in  the  South  as  the  train  left  Blue 
Ridge — not  serious,  but  enough  here  and  there  to  cause  de- 
lay. In  the  long  waits  at  little  stations  with  well-remem- 
bered names,  there  was  time  to  look  up  concreted  Main 
Streets  and  try  to  convert  stucco  and  plate-glass  facades 
into  the  drab  clapboarded  buildings  that  lined  the  red-clay 


roads  in  the  days  of  that  first  job.  Then  all  the  talk  harked 
back  to  the  War  Between  the  States.  The  first  World 
War  that  was  drawing  boys  down  from  the  mountains 
seemed  almost  unimportant.  Now  these  towns  are  facing 
forward,  girded  again  to  fight,  but  looking  far  beyond  war 
to  a  better  peace.  The  Blue  Ridge  Conference  was  only 
one  sign  of  the  swift,  sure  action  with  which  this  new 
South  is  meeting  the  problems  of  a  world  from  which  it  is 
no  longer  withdrawn. 

The  reporter,  looking  from  the  train  window  at  today's 
farms  and  mills  and  the  boys  in  olive  drab  and  navy  blue, 
thrust  memory  into  the  background  where  it  belongs.  It 
was  of  value  only  to  highlight  progress.  Reality  was  in  the 
pithy  remark  of  a  northern  social  work  executive  who  has 
found  new  horizons  in  work  in  the  South. 

"Maybe  the  South  had  to  start  late  and  way  back  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  social  work,"  he  commented,  "but 
now  that  it  is  on  the  way,  it's  moving  fast!  Watch  it!" 


Business  Men  Speak  Their  Minds 

By  JOHN  PRINS 
Past  President  of  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us! 

Robert  Burns 

NO  UNUSUAL  power  has  been  necessary  to  give 
social  workers  in  the  state  of  Washington  the 
chance  to  see  themselves  through  others'  eyes.  And 
that  these  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  business  men  was  not  the 
mere  chance  of  fate.  Rather  it  was  practical  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  secretary  of  a  local  community 
chest  that  prompted  him  to  come  to  me  to  find  out  what 
business  men  think  of  professional  social  workers.  My  own 
opinion  was,  after  all,  only  one  man's.  But  together  we  set 
about  finding  out  what  200  other  selected  business  men 
knew  or  thought  of  the  social  workers  in  our.  state.  The 
opinions  were  obtained  through  a  questionnaire  which  de- 
fined professional  social  workers  as  "the  people  who  spend 
the  dollars  you  and  I  contribute  to  the  tax  coffers  and 
Community  Chests."  We  received  112  replies,  most  of 
them  frank  and  vigorous.  Here  are  our  questions  and  some- 
thing of  what  we  learned : 

/.  Do  you  know  any  professional  social  workers? 

Out  of  the  112  persons  who  replied,  102  answered 
"Yes,"  although  7  of  these  said  they  knew  only  a  few.  Ten 
did  not  know  any  social  workers.  Several  said  they  knew 
many.  Those  who  said  "No"  went  ahead  and  answered 
the  questionnaire  anyway  as  we  had  requested.  A  few 
elaborated  their  affirmative  replies  with  remarks  such  as: 

Two  genuine  ones,  many  promotional  ones  who  are  mis- 
named. 

Yes,  it's  unavoidable  these  days. 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  on  the  whole  professional  social 
workers  turn  your  charitable  contributions  and  tax  dol- 
lars into  wise  expenditures? 

Eight  did  not  or  could  not  answer;  68  said  "Yes";  22 
said  "No" ;  5  said  "Yes,  especially  the  private  social  work- 
ers" ;  1  said  "Yes,  especially  the  public  social  workers" ;  2 
said  "some  do  and  some  don't" ;  5  said  "doubtful,"  "fair," 
or  made  reservations ;  1  said  "it  depends  on  the  agency."  In 
other  words,  65  percent  gave  the  social  workers  a  vote  of 


confidence.    But  some  of  the  "Yes"  group  modified  their 
answers : 

As  a  rule,  the  actual  workers  do  a  fair  job  of  it,  but  the 
administration  costs  are  in  most  cases  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  good  done. 

Yes,  if  limits  are  placed  on  expenditures. 

The  following  was  typical  of  the  objectors: 

Not  as  much  as  they  might.  They  are  disposed  to  view  such 
matters  from  a  theoretical  viewpoint  rather  than  from  a 
practical  viewpoint,  without  too  much  concern  for  those  who 
have  to  provide  the  funds. 

But  the  social  worker  can  take  heart  from  such  replies  as: 

The  great  majority  of  those  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact  do  an  excellent  job  in  my  opinion. 

3.  Do  you  think  of  professional  social  workers  as  a  stereo- 
typed group?    If  so,  describe  your  impression. 

Forty-seven  said  "Yes" ;  43  said  "No" ;  8  said  "it  depends 
upon  the  individual" ;  4  said  "state  social  workers,  Yes"  ; 
10  did  not  know  or  did  not  answer.  This  question  admit- 
tedly invited  criticism  and  got  it: 

My  impression  is  that  the  person  appointed  to  fill  a  posi- 
tion of  this  kind  is  either  out  of  a  job  or  is  appointed  for 
political  reasons  and  usually  is  not  fit  for  the  job. 

Colleges  and  other  institutions  encourage  courses  in  this 
work  as  vocational  life  work — indicating  they  think  we  will 
never  get  away  from  government  help  and  registration  of  a 
considerable  number  of  our  citizens. 

In  my  humble  opinion  I  feel  that  a  social  worker  should 
be  a  good  salesman  instead  of  someone  who  goes  around  with 
the  attitude  of  "take  what  we  offer  or  go  without."  This  big 
shot  attitude  doesn't  get  over  even  with  those  people  they 
try  to  serve. 

As  a  whole  they  are  inclined  to  be  sophomoric.  They  must 
guide  the  ignorant  lay  people  like  Moses  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  I  often  think  they  manufacture  this  wilderness  so 
that  they  can  guide  their  ignorant  lay  people  therefrom. 

They  have  in  the  past  ten  years  developed  into  a  group  of 
"near  racketeers." 

They  are  people  who  see  human  beings  as  "cases"  instead 
of  as  human  beings. 
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Unable  to  do  so,  as  this  paper  is  not  asbestos. 
There  were  others  who  were  more  sympathetic   in  their 
affirmative  answers : 

To  a  large  extent,  yes!  They  are  doing  an  unusual  sort  of 
work  in  a  society  that  has  not  entirely  adjusted  itself  as  yet 
to  the  field  in  which  they  work  and  the  social  problems  in- 
volved. Consequently,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  group  attitude 
or  psychology  apparent  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  There  may 
be  an  inferiority  complex  involved. 

Yes.  With  limited  budgets,  and  unlimited  demands  for 
their  services  and  money,  they  have  become  a  group  some- 
what confused  as  to  just  how  to  carry  out  an  all  around 
program.  They  try  to  cover  the  whole  field,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent limit  their  efficiency  and  their  effectiveness.  It  makes 
their  program  a  little  too  much  hit  and  miss. 
Among  the  negative  answers  were  the  following  comments: 

I  feel  most  of  them  serve  loyally — but  are  unhonored  and 
unsung. 

The  social  workers  I  know  are  in  that  work  because  they 
love  it. 

No  more  so  than  other  professional  groups;  attorneys,  doc- 
tors, teachers.  We  are  inclined  to  type  all  such  into  a  com- 
posite personage,  which  usually  discounts  the  average  of  that 
profession  more  than  it  should. 

No,  I  would  not  say  so.  I  do  think  however,  there  should 
be  supervision  by  trained  persons  to  prevent  the  ordinary 
social  worker  from  getting  in  a  rut.  Somebody  with  a  large 
experience  to  present  new  ideas  of  procedure,  initiative  and 
common  sense  to  meet  the  ever  changing  situations. 
From  among  those  who  said  "it  depends  on  the  individual," 
came  the  following: 

They  are  individuals — some  good — some  impossible. 

4.  Do  you  think  professional  social  workers  are  under- 
paid, overpaid,  or  reasonably,  adequately  compensated? 

Twenty-three  answered  that  they  did  not  know ;  47  said 
"adequate";  27  answered  "underpaid";  8  said  "over- 
paid" ;  2  singled  out  the  state  social  workers  as  being  over- 
paid; 5  said  it  depended  entirely  ora  the  individual.  There 
was  little  comment  on  the  question. 

5.  Do  you  believe  specialised  training  is  necessary  to  peo- 
ple who  must  work  with  those  in  distress,  determine  eligi- 
bility for  public  assistance,  old  age  assistance,  and  the  like? 

Sixty  answered  "Yes";  44  answered  "No";  8  could  not 
answer.  Let  us  quote  a  few  of  those  who  said  "Yes" : 

Common  sense  dictates  a  certain  amount  of  special  train- 
ing for  important  special  jobs  but  I  believe  that  such  training 
— whatever  it  may  consist  of — should  not  be  the  only  qualifi- 
cation. Experience  in  handling  people  in  a  humane  and  ef- 
fective manner  should  count  also. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions  in  my  experience,  I  be- 
lieve that  an  untrained  social  worker  is  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Without  training,  social  workers  would  be  in  the  position 
of  an  amateur  home-experienced  mechanic  turned  loose  on 
the  mechanism  of  a  Boeing  bomber.  Their  hearts  might  be 
in  the  right  place,  but  they  would  have  neither  the  tools  nor 
the  training  with  which  to  do  an  adequate  job. 

Yes,  except  where  long  experience,  coupled  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  reading  along  specialized  lines,  will  offset 
training.  If  we  are  physically  sick,  we  call  a  doctor  who  must 
be  a  graduate  of  a  college  course  plus  specialized  study  plus 
practice;  if  we  are  legally  sick,  we  call  on  an  attorney  who 
has  completed  a  college  course  plus  specialized  training  in 
a  school  of  law  plus  practice;  social  workers  are  dealing  with 
people  who  are  socially  sick,  therefore  the  professional  stand- 
ards should  be  equally  as  high  as  in  the  other  professions. 


But  now  look  at  some  of  the  "No's": 

Who  wrote  the  course  in  the  first  place?  Who  can  author 
what  are  mostly  human  problems  of  high  individuality? 

We  don't  require  college  education  of  our  congressmen- 
why  for  social  workers? 

Over-emphasis  on  theory  in  college  and  not  enough  of 
the  real  practical  human  understanding.  A  little  elementary 
accounting  would  be  a  help. 

If  you  have  the  qualities  for  a  social  worker  you  have  them 
with  or  without  special  training. 

No,  they  should  be  trained  by  being  "Up  Against  It"  them- 
selves for  a  time. 

Present  standards  are  too  rigid — I  believe  that  a  general 
college  course  in  the  humanities,  plus  a  year  of  specialized  and 
practical  experience,  an  interne  period  (as  doctors)  would 
be  helpful.  Danger  of  becoming  too  academic. 

6.  a.  Do  you  think  it  is  natural  for  social  workers  to  de- 
sire social  reform  through  legislation  and  pressure  groups? 

Ninety-five  answered  "Yes"  ;  7  answered  "No"  ;  10  could 
not  answer.  But  in  spite  of  the  near  unanimity  a  few  were 
caustic : 

Yes,  if  not  for  the  misfit's  sake,  at  least  for  their  own. 
From   a  selfish  standpoint — yes.   Perpetuation   of  one's  job 
is  always  an  incentive. 

A  few  ruled  out  "pressure  groups"  from  the  question  and 
then  answered  "Yes." 

6.  b.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  for  them  to  work  actively 
toward  social  reform  legislation,  exert  pressure  and  par- 
ticipate in  lobbying  activity? 

Fifty-eight  answered  "No";  42  answered  "Yes";  3  an- 
swered, "private  Yes,  public  No";  3  answered  "it  de- 
dends" ;  6  did  not  answer.  The  "No's"  were  mostly  afraid 
that  lobbying  by  social  workers  would  lead  to  job  per- 
petuation : 

Their  desire  for  reform  is  natural  and  justified  if  sound, 
but  encouragement  of  "pressure  groups"  results  in  other 
consequences  than  mere  reform. 

There  were  those  who  felt  that  social  workers  themselves 
would  be  hurt  by  such  activities: 

I  think  it  can  be  detrimental  to  them  as  a  group.  Laymen 
supervision,  by  businessmen,  is  the  safe  way. 
A  number  indicated  that  social  workers  should  limit  their 
social  action  to  furnishing  information: 

Legislation,  yes,  but  not  through  pressure  groups  and  lobby- 
ing. Should  be  on  basis  of  giving  information,  accurate,  only. 

No.  I  think  the  organizations  they  represent  should  handle 
legislative  matters  through  special  committees. 

Ideally,  I  believe  that  social  workers  should  be  impartial 
fact-finders,  presenting  their  facts  to  an  enlightened  public 
and  law-making  group  and  that  reforms  should  then  follow 
from  intelligent  collaboration  between  representatives  of  the 
social  workers,  the  public  and  the  law-makers. 
From  those  who  saw  social  action  as  a  part  of  the  social 
worker's  job  came  the  following  comments: 

I  think  they  should.  Certainly  they  would  be  more  qualified 
to  do  the  work  than  some  other  person  who  just  has  the 
ability  to  pour  whiskey-sours  and  talk,  and  not  know  the 
actual  facts. 

Yes,  if  there  is  no  ulterior  motive  to  preserve  their  own 
job  and  encourage  citizens  to  stop  work  and  go  on  relief. 

7.  Do  you  think  social  workers  should  work  to  achieve 
eventually  a  professional  status   comparable   to   that  of 
medicine  and  law? 

Fifty-six  said  "Yes" ;  47  said  "No" ;  9  could  not  answer. 
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One  answer  looked  to  the  post-war  world : 

In  my  opinion  we  have  long  been  in  an  era  in  which  social 
work  is  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  as 
are  the  practices  of  medicine  and  law.  Therefore  it  follows 
that  social  workers  should  achieve  the  social  status  com- 
parably equal  to  those  professions.  During  the  grim  period  of 
economic  maladjustment  which  must  follow  the  present  war, 
the  problem  of  pulling  our  social  system  back  together  is 
going  to  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  professional 
social  worker. 
But  most  of  the  "Yes's"  were  qualified: 

There  are  and  should  be  different  grades  of  workers  cor- 
responding to  doctor,  nurse  and  practical  nurse. 

Possibly  in  some  cases  such  as  Red  Cross  work,  but  not 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  holding  a  political  job. 

Probably — although  in  a  way  that  assumes  the  problems 
they  are  attempting  to  solve  are  insoluble. 

This  may  be  all  right.  They  are  trying  to  do  this   and   I 
know  of  no  way  to  stop  them. 
The  "No's"  were  decided: 

Only  if  you  favor  destruction  of  individual  initiative  and 
wish  to  regiment  the  public. 

It  would  ultimately  be  their  undoing. 

No  more  so  than  "management"  in  any  business. 

Not  if  it  leads  to  perpetuation  of  adverse  conditions  in 
order  to  preserve  "profession." 

Haven't  they  got  it  now?  I  have  had  such  impressed  on 
me  innumerable  times.  I've  accepted  it  with  my  own  private 
reservations  (and  a  hidden  desire  to  say  'Pffft'). 

No.  We  need  educators  who  are  experts  in  social  work, 
administrators  who  are  experts,  etc.  The  field  is  too  broad, 
too  general,  to  develop  professional  status. 

If  this  ever  occurs,  the  Japs  wouldn't  even  want  this  coun- 
try. 

8.  Describe  your  idea  of  an  "ideal"  social  worker,  as  to 
age,  sex,  marital  status,  academic  training,  experience 
and  personality. 

This  opportunity  to  write  an  "essay"  was  seized  by  most 
of  the  business  men  with  apparent  delight,  though  a  few 
refused  to  describe  the  ideal  worker,  calling  it  an  impossible 
task.  The  qualification  most  frequently  mentioned  was  ex- 
perience: 38  of  the  answers  indicated  that  this  was  neces- 
sary; 27  mentioned  a  college  degree  or  training;  16  that  in- 
describable characteristic  called  "personality."  Twenty- 
three  regarded  "sympathetic  understanding"  and  "interest" 
as  necessary.  A  handful  insisted  that  a  social  worker  should 
be  firm.  A  few  said  that  he  must  be  able  to  say  "No."  In 
addition  there  was  a  scattering  of  votes  for  the  following 
qualifications: 

cheerful  honest 

broad  fair 

must  be  able  to  meet  people     personally   attractive 
have  sales  qualifications  dressed  in  taste 

have  nursing  training  poise 

willing  to  sacrifice  humor 

healthy  must  have  a  hobby 

have  general  culture  earnest 

have  judgment  intelligent 

must  be  a  mixer  resourceful 

have  police  court  experience       must  love  people 
must   have   suffered  not  an  only  child 

must  have  common  sense  not  too  trusting 

evangelical,  but  not  soupie         sunny  disposition 
winsome  not  too  soft 

not  patronizing  inspire  confidence  of  client 

Many    expressed    positive    opinions    regarding    a    social 


worker's  marital  status.  Twenty-three  thought  that  the 
social  worker  should  be  a  married  person,  while  7  added 
that  the  social  worker  should  have  children,  and  2  pre- 
ferred a  widow  or  widower.  Twelve  preferred  a  woman 
to  a  man ;  5,  a  man  to  a  woman.  Four  mentioned  that  a 
social  worker  should  be  single,  one  specifying  a  single 
woman. 

In  regard  to  age,  the  majority  of  answers  recommended 
maturity.  Twenty-eight  mentioned  middle  age.  Seven  set 
25  as  the  absolute  minimum  age.  One  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  social  worker  should  be  under  50. 

Here  are  some  of  the  "ideal"  descriptions: 

A  smiling  cheerful  middle-aged  married  man  or  woman 
who  has  had  experience  in  meeting  people  and  who  has  plenty 
of  patience  and  a  balanced  sympathetic  attitude. 

Any  social  worker  must  have  the  patience  of  Job  coupled 
with  the  horse  sense  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  contend  with 
many  of  his  cases.  One  thing  is  essential  and  that  is  a  pro- 
found interest  in  people,  both  as  a  group  and  as  individuals, 
and  a  knack  for  adapting  his  interests  to  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  the  cases  with  which  he  is  working. 

An  "ideal"  social  worker  is  one  who  puts  more  emphasis 
on  service  and  less  on  professionalism  and  who  places  a 
higher  value  on  experience  and  personality  than  on  academic 
training.  One  who  can  easily  forget  about  his  Degrees.  Age 
depends  largely  on  the  maturity  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual.  Generally  from  forty  to  a  maximum  of  sixty 
years  for  executive  positions.  The  sex  depends  upon  the  type 
of  welfare  work  involved.  Some  women  are  very  capable, 
but  administrative  positions  generally  are  better  handled  by 
men.  The  marital  status  is  important,  and  paid  women  social 
welfare  workers  should  be  free  from  home  responsibilities  or 
problems. 

There  ain't  no  such  animal  yet  unless  you  can  qualify  a 
good  "mother." 

No  special  type  but  a  man  or  woman  that  believes  that  an 
able-bodied  person  should  work  and  earn  his  living. 

A  woman,  a  mother,  about  40  or  45  years  of  age,  not  en- 
tirely dependent  on  her  social  worker's  pay  for  a  living,  of 
at  least  two  years  of  college  education,  a  good  mixer  and  of 
even  disposition. 

Should  be  more  "hard  headed"  than  the  general  run  of 
over-sympathetic  young  women  whom  I  have  observed  try- 
ing to  help  those  who  refuse  to  help  themselves  or  expect 
things  to  be  done  for  them. 

No  ideal  as  to  description.  The  best  is  of  any  age  or  sex 
who  is  really  interested  in  humanity,  and  has  ALWAYS  made 
it  his  life's  work,  as  the  Salvation  Army,  Catholic  Sisters, 
etc.  Not  the  misfit  and  failure  in  any  other  business  who 
seeks  to  live  on  the  taxpayer  under  the  guise  of  Social 
Welfare. 

Twenty-eight  to  35 — female — either  married  or  single — 
college  desirable  but  not  required — experience  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  She  must  have  an  honest  desire  to  help  people 
first.  Justice  must  be  her  byword.  She  should  face  facts  and 
be  able  to  put  herself  in  the  other  person's  shoes.  She  must 
be  able  to  say  NO  and  be  able  to  make  the  other  person  see 
that  NO  is  right. 

In  short  they  should  be  wise  as  the  serpent  and  harmless 
as  the  dove. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  business  men  could  learn  from 
social  workers,  public  as  well  as  private,  what  they 
think  of  the  cooperation  they  receive  from  business  men. 
It  may  be  that  another  questionnaire  is  in  order.  As  it  is 
more  beneficial  to  receive  advice  than  to  give  it,  no  doubt 
business  men  would  also  welcome  the  chance  to  see  them- 
selves as  others  tee  them. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  second  manpower  report  of  the  Tolan  Committee  (officially  the  sixth 
interim  report  of  the  Select  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense 
Migration)  is  even  more  devastating  than  the  first.  The  war,  it  declares, 
can  be  lost  in  Washington  and,  it  reiterates,  rapidly  is  being  lost  through  the 
stupidity  of  the  present  War  Manpower  Commission.  Once  more  the  committee 
states  its  opinion  that  those  officials  who  have  charge  of  the  war  production  pro- 
gram including  the  mobilization  of  manpower  "have  not  grasped  the  meaning  of 
modern  war."  The  committee  is  not  opposed  to  compulsory  legislation  as  such 
but,  "our  stand  in  favor  of  postponing  national  service  legislation  is  based  upon 
our  view  that  the  creation  of  adequate  machinery  for  manpower  mobilization 
must  precede  the  passage  of  such  an  act." 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Tolan  would  set  up  a  new  and  independent  over- 
all agency,  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization.  After  a  thorough  overhauling,  and, 
in  many  instances,  probably  re-staffing,  four  existing  agencies  would  go  into  the 
new  agency :  Office  of  Production  and  Supply ;  Office  of  Manpower  Supply  ; 
Office  of  Technological  Mobilization ;  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization.  All 


personnel  of  the  OWM  would  be  civil- 
ian ;  further,  all  persons  attached  to  the 
military  service  transferred  to  the 
OWM  would  be  relieved  from  active 
service. 

To  Number  One  of  the  four  sub- 
agencies,  OPS,  would  go  the  functions 
and  personnel  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpo- 
ration ;  those  subdivisions  of  the  War, 
Navy  and  Treasury  Departments,  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  of  the  Office 
of  Lend-Lease  engaged  in  or  concerned 
with  the  procurement,  manufacture  or 
other  provisions  of  war  material;  those 
subdivisions  of  the  Federal  Loan  Agency 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
cerned with  financing  plant  expansions, 
materials  purchases,  or  other  operations 
bearing  on  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and, 
finally,  the  Office  of  the  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator. OPS  would  receive,  also,  the 
functions  and  personnel  of  the  Selective 
Service  Administration  and  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  specifically  transferred  to 
one  of  the  other  three  subdivisions  of 
OWM. 

The  Office  of  Technological  Mobili- 
zation would  receive  the  functions  and 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development,  the  National 
Inventors  Council,  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Aeronautics,  and  the 
National  Roster  of  Scientific  and  Spe- 
cialized Personnel.  To  the  Office  of 
Economic  Stabilization  would  go  the 
functions  and  personnel  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  present 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 


THE    DIRECTOR    OF   THE    NEWLY    CREATED 

Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  former 
Associate  Justice  and  Senator  Byrnes, 
delivered  the  opinion  (his  first)  in  the 
"Okie"  case,  Edwards  v.  the  State  of 
California.  Certain  bits  of  that  now 


famous  decision  come  trippingly  to  the 
tongue,  "the  relief  of  the  needy  has  be- 
come the  common  responsibility  and 
concern  of  the  whole  nation" ;  "poverty 
and  immorality  are  not  synonymous."  If 
Director  Byrnes  had  nothing  else  to  his 
credit  (and  he  has  plenty)  his  reputa- 
tion could  stand  on  that  one  opinion. 

*  *      * 

LAFOLLETTE  OF  WISCONSIN  AND  THOM- 
as  of  Utah  have  jointly  introduced  five 
bills  extending  the  benefits  of  liberal,  so- 
cial and  labor  legislation  to  industrialized 
farm  workers.  The  bills  provide,  briefly: 
extension   of   old   age   and   survivors   in- 
surance   under   the    Social    Security   sys- 
tem;   determination    of    fair    wages    as 
distinct    from    minimum    wages    through 
a    system    of    agricultural    wage    boards 
coordinated  with  the  War  Labor  Board ; 
regulation   of  private  employment   agen- 
cies,  labor  contractors   and   other   forms 
of    private    recruiting    in    industrialized 
agriculture;  extension  of  the  wage-hour 
law  to  industrialized  farm  workers ;  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to   industrialized   agriculture. 

The  two  senators  have,  also,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  a  joint 
Senate  and  House  investigation  of  the 
proposal  to  assist  millions  of  farmers 
on  submarginal  land  in  converting  their 
efforts  to  war  production,  either  as  re- 
habilitated family  farmers  or  as  trained 
wage  workers  on  "farm  factories." 

The  resolution  and  bills,  according  to 
their  sponsors,  would,  "establish  an 
equitable  basis  for  a  more  vigorous 
war-manpower  policy"  and,  it  is  hoped, 
stop  the  exodus  of  a  farm  workers  to 
more  profitable  and  secure  employment. 

*  «      * 

THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
and  Labor  is  holding  hearings  on  the 
LaFollette  bill  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
both  service  men  and  civilians  disabled 


by  enemy  action.  Prospects  are  that  the 
measure  will  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  for  a  vote  shortly  after  election 

On  the  House  side  a  similar  measure, 
sponsored  by  Barden  of  North  Caro 
lina,  has  been  given  a  hearing  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education. 

A  half  dozen  or  more  bills  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  service  men  were  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Veterans  Com 
mittee  and  a  single  measure,  combining 
the  best  features  of  all  of  them,  was 
reported  and  passed. 

•  •      • 

THE  HOUSE  PASSED  THE  GEYER  ANTI- 
poll  tax  bill  by  a  thumping  majority 
(252-84).  The  debate  was  especially 
interesting  because  some  of  the  bill's 
strongest  supporters  were  from  the 
South.  Unfortunately  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  Lee  Geyer  of  California,  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his  long 
campaign. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  amended  the  almost 
identical  Pepper  bill  by  substituting  some 
of  the  wording  of  the  Geyer  bill  and 
reported  it  favorably.  It  had  previously 
declared  the  Pepper  bill  unconstitutional. 

Threats  of  a  filibuster  kept  the  bill 
from  the  Senate  floor  before  election  and 
may  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of 
this  Congress. 

•  •      • 

NATIONAL      HOUSING      ADMINISTRATOR 
Blandford  has  announced,  "If  the  current 
construction  program,  the  voluntary  war 
guest   program,   and   the   voluntary   con- 
version program,  do  not  yield  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  necessary  housing  in  time, 
we    shall    be    forced    to    recommend    the 
compulsory     use     of     available     private 
facilities  through  billeting,  commandeer- 
ing,   requisitioning,    and   similar   devices. 
Plans  for  providing  the  authority  to  put 
these    measures    into   effect   if   necessary 
are  already  being  formulated." 

Loss  of  trained  workers  who  could 
not  find  places  to  live  has  adversely  af- 
fected the  war  program,  Administrator 
Blandford  said,  and  added  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  soon  begin  leasing  pri- 
vately owned  homes  and  buildings  for 
remodeling  as  living  quarters  for  war 
workers  and  their  families. 

Paul  V.  -McNutt,  War  Manpower 
chief,  has  designated  eleven  areas  for 
special  handling  because  of  their  labor 
and  housing  problems:  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the  cities  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Portland,  Me.,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  St.  Louis. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Friends — Not  Enemies 

OLUMBUS  DAY,  appropriately,  was  the  occasion 
for  Attorney  General  Biddle's  announcement  last 
month  that  the  600,000  unnaturalized  Italians  in  this 
country  were  no  longer  to  be  classified  as  "alien  enemies." 
Under  the  liberalized  regulations,  which  went  into  effect 
October  19,  they  need  not  comply  with  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  nationals  of  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  is  at  war. 

Mr.  Biddle  justifies  this  indication  of  confidence  in 
nationals  of  an  enemy  country  by  reference  to  the  exem- 
plary conduct  of  our  Italian  population  during  the  months 
that  have  elapsed  since  our  entrance  into  the  war.  Al- 
though Italians  make  up  more  than  half  of  the  million 
"alien  enemies"  in  this  country  only  653  have  been  among 
the  11,000  taken  into  custody  since  Pearl  Harbor.  And 
of  these  653  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  intern  only 
228.  Said  Mr.  Biddle  in  his  Columbus  Day  address : 

We  now  have  the  results  of  ten  months  of  an  unprecedented 
exercise  of  wartime  vigilance.  We  have  watched  these  Italians, 
these  so-called  "alien  enemies";  we  have  investigated,  we  have 
acted  on  the  slightest  impulse  of  doubt.  We  have  taken  no 
chances.  And  what  do  we  find?  .  .  .  Cause  to  intern  .  .  .  fewer 
than  one-twentieth  of  one  percent. 

The  ruling,  of  course,  does  not  exempt  dangerous  or  dis- 
loyal individuals  from  apprehension  or  internment.  It  does, 
however,  enable  persons  of  Italian  nationality  to  partici- 
pate unhampered  in  the  war  effort  on  our  home  front. 
That  they  must  be  eager  to  do  so  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  their  sons  are  serving  in  the  United  States  armed 
forces  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  an  average  of  500  in 
each  army  division. 

The  Attorney  General's  action  has  been  accepted  with 
general  approval  as  a  wise  step  in  this  country's  psychologi- 
cal warfare.  Its  message  of  belief  that  persons  from  fas- 
cist countries  do  not  necessarily  have  fascist  hearts  and 
minds  has  been  carried  to  Italy  and  other  European  coun- 
tries by  short  wave  broadcast  and  through  leaflets  which 
have  been  scattered  over  Italian  soil.  It  has  been  hinted  that 
the  policy  might  be  expanded  to  include  nationals  from 
other  enemy  countries. 

War  Guests  or  Billeting 

PERSONS  living  in  overcrowded  areas  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  war  effort  by  opening 
their  homes  at  once  to  "paying  guests."  Unless  they  do  so, 
warns  John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency,  1,500,000  workers  might  be  hin- 
dered from  taking  part  in  war  production  because  of  the 
lack  of  available  housing. 

In  order  to  push  a  program,  including  this  and  other 
methods  of  assuring  the  fullest  use  of  existing  dwellings  for 
war  housing,  the  NHA  launched  its  Homes  Utilization 
Division  last  month.  The  division  will  lease  private  dwell- 
ings directly,  make  appropriate  alterations  to  meet  the 
needs  of  war  workers  and  their  families  and  rent  and 
manage  them  for  the  duration.  Its  program  will  be  planned 
and  directed  from  Washington  under  the  leadership  of 


Frank  Bane,  on  loan  to  NHA  from  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  and  will  be  administered  through  the  ten 
NHA  regional  offices  and  the  local  War  Housing  Centers. 

Though  the  war  guest  campaign  is  counted  on  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  volume  of  accommodations,  the  possibilities 
of  a  third  method  of  procuring  additional  dwellings  is  now 
under  consideration — the  utilization  of  large  vacant  struc- 
tures such  as  warehouses,  abandoned  hotels,  and  the  like. 
The  plan — still  only  in  the  exploratory  stage — would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority, which  would  purchase  the  structures,  remodel  them 
for  individual  or  family  occupancy,  and  arrange  for  their 
operation. 

If  these  voluntary  programs  do  not  meet  with  success 
there  will  be  no  alternative,  says  Commissioner  Blandford, 
to  compulsory  billeting  and  the  commandeering  and  requi- 
sitioning of  needed  buildings. 

Color  Bars  for  Orphans 

CHARGING  that  five  Protestant  orphanages  in  01 
near  New  York  City  practice  "racial  discrimination" 
against  Negro  children,  William  Hodson,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  has  ordered  the  removal  of  405  white 
children  for  whom  these  institutions  have  been  caring.  The 
city  has  been  paying  varying  weekly  rates  for  the  chil- 
dren's maintenance.  In  informing  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuar- 
dia  of  this  action,  Mr.  Hodson  submitted  a  report  showing 
that  Catholic  and  Jewish  agencies  "have  all  expressed  their 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Race  Dis- 
crimination Amendment,  and  all  but  five  of  the  Protestant 
agencies  have  agreed  to  do  so." 

The  amendment,  adopted  by  the  city's  Board  of  Esti- 
mate in  April,  became  effective  October  1.  It  provides  that 
no  charitable  institution  may  receive  money  from  the  city 
if  it  practices  racial  discrimination  in  admission. 

Mr.  Hodson's  report  quoted  spokesmen  for  the  five  in- 
stitutions as  having  said  it  was  not  a  practical  nor  a  wise 
policy  to  have  Negro  and  white  children  in  the  same  insti- 
tution. He  stated  that  the  twenty-seven  Protestant  insti- 
tutions which  have  no  color  bar  take  care  of  about  5,000 
children;  the  ten  Jewish  institutions  care  for  about. 4,000; 
and  the  twenty-four  Catholic  institutions  look  after  about 
9,000  children.  He  added  that  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  Welfare  Department  that  "Negro  children  can  be 
brought  up  with  white  children  if  the  attitude  of  the  man- 
agement is  sympathetic  and  there  is  an  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  both  groups." 

The  Draft  and  the  Colleges 

THAT  Congress  has  accepted,  as  a  wartime  necessity, 
the  draft  of  eighteen  and  nineteen-year-olds  is  clear 
at  this  writing.  Both  houses  have  passed  bills,  and  the 
two  measures  are  now  in  conference.  Present  controversy 
centers  around  the  amount  of  training  to  be  given  youths 
under  twenty  before  they  may  be  sent  outside  the  United 
States.  Army  higher-ups  and  other  experts  are  opposing 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  O'Daniel,  which  would 
require  one  year  of  training  in  the  United  States  for  all 
draftees  under  twenty.  It  is  held  that  any  such  limitation 
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would  tend  to  cripple  divisions,  and  hamper  the  present 
effort  to  train  all  selectees  with  reference  to  ability  and  ed- 
ucation, rather  than  age.  Students  at  Williams  College 
are  asking  students  in  other  men's  colleges  to  join  with  them 
in  urging  "immediate  and  unqualified"  adoption  of  the 
lower  draft  ages. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  rush  of  out-of-school  youths 
under  twenty  to  enlist  in  both  the  navy  and  the  army. 
While  the  new  draft  rules  are  not  expected  to  call  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  eighteen  and  nineteen-year-olds  into  the 
service  before  June,  schools  and  colleges  are  concerned  with 
the  effect  of  the  proposal  on  their  student  bodies.  As  The 
New  York  Times  points  out  editorially,  "It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  greater  victory  for  Hitler  than  the  closing 
of  our  colleges  and  universities."  The  establishment  of  a 
training  corps  in  colleges  and  universities,  making  more 
effective  use  of  campus  facilities  and  personnel  in  the 
training  program,  was  proposed  as  a  possible  solution  of  the 
college  problem  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  in  Philadelphia  on  October  29.  Ad- 
mitting that  unless  some  such  plan  were  adopted,  the  eigh- 
teen-nineteen-year  draft  bill  would  force  the  closing  of  a 
number  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  educators  expressed 
their  eagerness  to  modify  their  programs  in  every  possible 
way  to  contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  Co-ops  and  the  Networks 

THE  refusal  of  both  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  to  sell 
time  to  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA  for  its  pro- 
gram, "Let's  Get  Together,  Neighbor,"  has  raised  a  storm 
of  controversy.  The  co-ops  charge  unwarranted  censor- 
ship of  their  plan  to  inform  the  public  about  the  advan- 
tages of  consumer  cooperation,  and  in  this  charge  they 
have  the  backing  of  liberal  groups  and  individuals,  and  of 
A  number  of  editorial  writers  and  columnists.  Senator 
George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
to  investigate  the  statement  of  the  League  that  the  two 
networks  have  discriminated  unjustly  against  the  co-ops 
by  refusing  to  accept  the  program.  James  Lawrence  Fry, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  has 
asked  the  two  broadcasting  companies  to  explain  their  ac- 
tion in  refusing  to  sell  time  for  the  co-op  program.  Pub- 
lications as  diverse  in  viewpoint  as  Commonweal,  Catholic 
weekly,  Tide,  journal  of  advertising  and  marketing,  The 
New  Republic,  The  Springfield  Republican,  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin,  have  criticized  the  action. 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  co-op  program,  which  already  had 
been  accepted  by  about  thirty  independent  stations,  was 
offered  to  NBC's  WTAM-Cleveland  and  KDKA-Pitts- 
burgh,  and  to  two  CBS  stations,  WJVS-Washington,  and 
WCCO-Minneapolis,  as  a  transcribed  program  series. 
After  examining  the  proposed  material  both  networks  re- 
fused to  sell  time  for  the  broadcasts. 

In  a  public  statement  explaining  this  action,  CBS  offi- 
cials cited  the  system's  "long-established  policy  not  to  sell 
time  for  programs  devoted  to  public  controversial  issues." 
They  added,  "CBS  makes  time  available  without  charge  on 
a  sustaining  basis  for  programs  of  a  public  controversial 
nature  and  attempts  to  allot  time  fairly  between  contend- 
ing viewpoints."  The  statement  adds,  "The  Columbia 
policy  is  founded  upon  the  premise  that  the  ability  to  buy 
time  should  not  determine  the  extent  to  which  a  particular 


side  of  a  public  controversial  issue  should  be  broadcast.  .  .  . 
If  the  Cooperative  League  bought  time  to  promote  its  in- 
terests, time  could  be  bought  by  a  powerful  group  of  re- 
tailers or  any  other  group  which  wished  to  oppose  the 
League." 

Taking  a  different  view  of  the  case,  NBC  officials  based 
their  refusal  on  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  program  "and 
our  deduction  .  .  .  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  League's 
planned  advertising  campaign  is  to  promote  new  member- 
ships. NBC  has  had  a  very  long  established  regulation 
that  prohibits  the  acceptance,  on  a  commercial  basis,  of 
any  campaign  that  solicits  or  promotes  membership  drives. 

Demand  and  Supply 

"  I"  N  many  places,  as  the  population  has  grown  rapidly 
A  because  of  war  industries  or  military  establishments, 
the  provision  of  health  and  medical  service  has  not  kept 
pace,"  says  the  preamble  to  the  resolutions  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  adopted  last  month  in  St.  Louis. 
To  remedy  this  situation  the  delegates  urged  that  the  ap- 
propriate public  and  private  health  agencies  give  immediate 
attention  to  the  expansion  of  programs  of  maternity  care 
and  of  health  service  and  medical  care  for  children  "es- 
pecially those  in  areas  affected  by  war  industries  and  mili- 
tary establishments." 

That  the  possibility  of  such  expansion  has  as  its  main 
deterrent  the  shortage  of  professional  personnel  was  indi- 
cated at  at  least  one  of  the  sessions.  There  Charles  P.  Taft, 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services,  announced  that  the  physician  shortage 
was  so  grave  that  the  army  would  have  to  slow  down  in  its 
induction  of  doctors.  "The  armed  services,"  he  said,  "can- 
not themselves  afford  the  serious  depletion  of  manpower  in 
production  and  of  morale  on  the  home  front,  created  in- 
evitably by  the  lack  of  at  least  minimum  medical  services." 
As  if  to  back  up  Mr.  Taft's  St.  Louis  speech,  on  the 
same  day  a  Senate  subcommittee  studying  manpower 
charged  that  there  had  been  "a  tremendous  over-militariza- 
tion" of  the  physician  supply  "at  the  expense  of  the  civilian 
population."  The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Pep- 
per of  Florida,  urgently  recommended  that  President 
Roosevelt  order  a  resurvey  and  reallocation  of  medical 
personnel,  and  called  for  an  over-all  civilian  authority  to 
supervise  and  control  the  drafting  and  recruiting  of  medi- 
cal men.  The  whole  program,  it  suggested,  should  be 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  "the  irreducible  minimum  of 
medical  care  needed  to  prevent  disease  and  epidemic 
civilian  America,  including  war  plant  areas." 


In  Memoriam 


ON  October  5,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis,  late  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ceremonies  were  held 
in  his  memory  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville and  at  the  Supreme  Court  Building  in  Washington. 
In  Washington  the  bronze  head  sculptured  by  Eleanor 
Platt  [see  Survey  Graphic,  August  1942,  page  340],  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, was  formally  placed  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building.  In  Louisville  a  replica  of  the 
same  head  was  unveiled  in  the  Speed  Memorial  Museum 
on  the  university  grounds,  and  later  the  Justice's  ashes 
were  buried  under  a  portico  of  the  Law  School  building. 
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The  Social  Front 


The  Public's  Health 


A  NEW  PROGRAM  calling  for  the 
^^  establishment  in  critical  war  areas 
of  state-federal  quarantine  hospitals  for 
the  segregation  of  infected  prostitutes  and 
other  persons  capable  of  spreading  ve- 
nereal disease  was  announced  last  month 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  The 
hospitals  will  be  staffed  and  operated  by 
the  federal  service  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Udo  J.  Wile,  professor  of  derma- 
tology and  syphilology  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  Medical  School.  The  state 
health  services  will  cooperate  in  the  ven- 
ture by  rounding  up  the  patients  who  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  quarantine  stations.  The 
program  also  calls  for  study  and  possible 
application  of  the  new  short-term  treat- 
ment methods  for  syphilis,  including  a 
one  day  combined  chemical  and  fever 
treatment  now  on  trial  at  the  Wesley 
Hospital,  Chicago,  and  for  a  vocational 
guidance  service  for  the  prostitute  con- 
cerned. 

In  some  places  conditions  have  made  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  quarantine 
without  waiting  for  federal  action. 
Among  these  were  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  [see  Survey  Mldmonthly, 
September  1942,  page  251],  and  the  state 
of  Florida.  Florida  already  has  three 
state  venereal  disease  quarantine  camps, 
at  Miami  Springs,  Sarasota  and  Wa- 
kulla,  and  is  planning  three  more. 

Harlem's  Health —  The  rate  of  mater- 
nal deaths  is  three  times  greater  in  Har- 
lem than  in  the  rest  of  New  York  City. 
The  present  infant  mortality  rate,  50 
percent  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city, 
represents  a  great  improvement  over 
twenty  years  ago  when  it  was  100  per- 
cent higher.  Tuberculosis  is  still  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  among  Negroes, 
though  fallen  to  seventh  place  among 
whites.  The  number  of  cases  is  on  the 
rise  in  New  York  City  as  a  whole.  New 
health  problems  which  are  "not  yet  fully 
recognized  and  which  are  becoming  more 
obvious"  include  nutritional  deficiencies, 
cardiac  diseases  and  cancer. 

These  were  among  the  facts  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Jerome  S.  Peterson,  health 
officer  of  the  Central  Harlem  Health 
District  and  Dr.  Ernest  Lyman  Stebbins, 
New  York  City's  Commissioner  of 
Health,  speakers  last  month  at  a  dinner 
celebrating  the  completion  of  twenty 
years  of  community  work  by  the  Harlem 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association.  Since  its  organization  in 
1922  to  provide  a  local  advisory  commit- 


tee, a  Negro  professional  staff  and  local 
headquarters  to  meet  health  problems  as- 
sociated with  fhe  growing  population  of 
Harlem,  the  committee  has  offered  serv- 
ice to  all  residents  of  the  district  regard- 
less of  race.  Both  speakers  at  the  an- 
niversary celebration  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  committee  in  spreading 
health  education  among  the  people  of 
Harlem  and  in  providing  them  with  a 
weapon  against  preventable  diseases. 

Suicide  and  War — That  persons  tend 
to  forget  their  individual  problems  in 
wartime's  demands  for  united  effort  is 
the  conclusion  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany's statistics  on  suicides.  The  figures 
show  that  in  this  country  the  suicide  rate 
for  1941  dropped  below  1940.  In  Eng- 
land, the  1941  rate  for  males  was  15  per- 
cent lower  than  that  of  1939.  The  Ger- 
man figures  also  show  a  drop  of  30  per- 
cent from  1939  to  1941.  The  sharp  de- 
cline in  English  suicides  began  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1939 — at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war.  Similar  decreases 
were  experienced  during  World  War  I, 
when  in  this  countiy,  a  20  percent  decline 
in  suicides  occurred  between  1917  and 
1918.  Whether  this  was  wholly  due  to 
the  war,  however,  is  not  entirely  clear, 
for  the  downward  trend  continued 
through  1920.  Between  1915  and  1920, 
there  was  a  50  percent  drop.  Though 
our  suicide  rate  rose  sharply  during  the 
depression  of  the  1930's,  it  never  has  re- 
turned to  its  pre-1916  level. 

Psychiatric  Services — A  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  selective  service  process 
and  of  the  psychiatric  services  in  the 
armed  forces  was  recently  recommended 
in  a  memorandum  prepared  jointly  by 
the  New  York  City  Committee  on  Men- 
tal Hygiene  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  and  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee of  Neuro-Psychiatric  Societies  of 
New  York  City.  The  report  charges  that 
a  poorer  screening  job  is  being  done  in 
this  war  than  in  the  last  and  lays  the 
blame  on  a  "bias  against  psychiatry"  on 
the  part  of  army  and  navy  medical  of- 
ficers. It  urges  the  organization  of  "a 
permanent,  unified  selective  agency  for 
all  the  armed  services,  to  be  composed 
of  specialized  experts  in  internal  medi- 
cine, physiology,  psychology  and  psychi- 
atry, statistical  methods,  punch  card  pro- 
cedures, sampling  methods  of  all  kinds, 
questionnaire  methods,  special  projective 
tests."  It  also  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Division  of  Psychiatry  and 


Psychology  within  the  armed  forces,  to 
absorb  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  Office  and  to  have  two 
sections:  a  Section  on  Psychiatry  respon- 
sible for  psychiatry  in  station  and  base 
hospitals,  mobile  and  therapeutic  units, 
the  training  and  placement  of  non-medi- 
cal and  medical  personnel;  a  Section  on 
Psychology  and  Personnel  responsible  for 
"the  placement  of  men  according  to  their 
skills  and  their  intellectual  and  emotional 
characteristics,  and  consideration  of  prob- 
lems of  morale,  of  special  training,  etc." 
Distributed  by  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Hygiene,  105  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

Wanted,  a  Pied  Piper — Among  Brit- 
ain's war  expenses  is  an  allowance  for 
the  upkeep  of  government  office  cats,  re- 
cently authorized  by  the  British  Treas- 
ury. Other  favored  felines  are  the  ware- 
house cats,  for  whom  the  Ministry  »f 
Food  has  set  aside  "shop  soiled"  or  dam- 
aged dry  milk  powder.  Sheer  necessity, 
rather  than  any  predilection  for  pets,  has 
prompted  this  action  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, which  has  found  itself  in  a 
battle  against  rats  and  other  small  ro- 
dents as  a  part  of  its  war  against  Nazis, 
Fascists,  and  the  like. 

Hospital  Manpower—  A  suggestion 
that  the  government  help  relieve  the  hos- 
pital manpower  shortage  by  directing  the 
5,000  persons  enrolled  in  conscientioM 
objectors'  camps  into  hospital  service  was 
made  last  month  by  Dr.  Bert  N.  Cald- 
well,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  in  an  an- 
nouncement reporting  on  the  use  of  200 
conscientious  objectors  now  engaged  in 
hospital  work.  These  men  have  been 
assigned  to  two  general  hospitals,  the 
Alexian  Brothers,  Chicago,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  and 
six  state  mental  institutions  at  Williams- 
burg  and  Staunton,  Va.,  Sykesville,  Md., 
Farnhurst,  Del.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Fort  Stillacoon,  Wash.  Other  conscien- 
tious objectors  relieving  the  manpower 
shortage  in  the  health  field  are  the 
twenty-five  engaged  in  sanitary  medical 
work  in  a  hospital  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  twenty-five  working  on  a  hookworm 
project  in  Florida.  Conscientious  object- 
ors on  duty  at  hospitals  and  institutions 
receive  $2.50  a  month  in  addition  to 
room,  board,  equipment  and  uniforms. 

Tb  and  Relief — "What  are  some  of  the 
things  that  make  for  inadequate  relief 
budgets  in  tuberculous  families?"  asks 
Dr.  H.  J.  Nimitz,  superintendent  at  the 
Hamilton  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital, 
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Cincinnati,  in  a  paper  prepared  for  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Conference  on  Tuber- 
culosis. In  answering  his  own  question 
Dr.  Nimitz  lays  the  blame  not  only  to  a 
lack  of  money  but  also  to  "a  lack  of 
thorough  knowledge  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  problems  of 
tuberculosis  by  relief  and  welfare  work- 
ers." Some  of  the  aspects  of  the  disease 
with  which  welfare  workers  must  become 
better  acquainted,  he  says,  are  its  infec- 
tious nature,  and  its  relation  to  inade- 
quate nutrition.  Though  the  paper  pre- 
sents enough  factual  material  to  go  a 
long  way  toward  increasing  this  acquaint- 
anceship, some  of  the  recommendations 
included  for  tackling  the  spread  of  the 
disease  might  lay  the  doctor  open  to 
charges  of  lacking  a  "thorough  knowledge 
and  sympathetic  understanding"  of  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  the  welfare 
worker.  Among  them  are:  making  it 
mandatory  to  supply  all  persons  on  re- 
lief with  fortified  or  enriched  milk  or 
bread;  compulsory  periodic  check-ups  of 
all  tuberculous  families  registered  with 
the  board  of  health  or  welfare  depart- 
ments; handling  relief  on  a  "wholesale" 
rather  than  a  "retail"  basis. 

• 

Congress  of  Correction 

POUR  major  concerns,  all  connected 
with  the  war,  emerged  at  the  Seventy- 
second  Annual  Congress  of  Correction 
which  convened  late  last  month  in  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Prison  Association.  They 
were:  the  availability  of  prisoners  and 
former  prisoners  for  military  service ;  the 
use  of  prison  manpower  in  war  produc- 
tion ;  the  present  shortage  of  prison  per- 
sonnel; the  administrative  problems  pre- 
sented by  rising  costs  and  decreased  ap- 
propriations. Normal  professional  con- 
cerns were  there  too — the  effectiveness  of 
prison  case  work,  of  classification,  of  cor- 
rectional education,  of  present  laws  deal- 
ing with  sex  offenders,  to  mention  a  few 
— but  the  theme  of  the  conference,  "The 
War's  Challenge  to  the  American  Cor- 
rectional System,"  remained  constant 
throughout  the  six  days  of  meetings. 

The  dominant  notes  were  first  struck 
in  the  address  of  the  association's  presi- 
dent, G.  Rowland  Shaw,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  particularly  stressed 
the  seriousness  of  the  loss  in  personnel. 
To  meet  this  problem  he  suggested  that 
prison  officials  must  not  only  "move 
heaven  and  earth  to  hold  on  to"  the  key 
persons  in  their  organizations  but  must 
also  devise  some  method  for  the  use  of 
volunteers.  He  also  spoke  of  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  correctional  field  of  plan- 
ning to  combat  the  present  rise  in  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  the  increase  in 
adult  crime  sure  to  follow  the  war. 

The  liberalized  policies  of  the  army 
and  navy  toward  the  acceptance  of  men 


Courtesy  of  Collier's  National  Weekly 
"There     ain't     not/tin'     else     to     do 
nights.     The   town   ain't   got   adequate 
recreational  facilities." 

with  criminal  records  were  outlined  by 
James  V.  Bennett,  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons,  who  told  of  new 
plans  for  classifying  prison  inmates  by 
selective  service  boards  set  up  within  the 
prisons.  Mr.  Bennett  reminded  the 
prison  wardens,  parole  officers  and  pro- 
bation officers  present  of  their  responsi- 
bility toward  the  success  of  such  a  pro- 
gram and  of  their  "patriotic  duty"  to 
protect  the  armed  services  by  warning 
the  local  boards  of  "undesirable"  men. 

How  the  way  was  opened  for  the  use 
of  prison  manpower  in  the  war  effort 
was  described  by  Samuel  A.  Lewisohn, 
chairman  of  the  congress's  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  National  Defense,  the  moti- 
vating force  behind  the  steps  which  led 
to  Attorney  General  Biddle's  .recent 
opinion  making  it  possible  for  the  federal 
services  to  purchase  goods  manufactured 
in  state  prisons.  [See  Survey  Midmontli- 
ly,  October  1942,  page  280.]  The  use  of 
prison  manpower  was  also  discussed  by 
Clinton  T.  Duffy,  warden  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Prison  at  San  Quentin,  who 
outlined  the  war  work  going  on  at  his 
institution.  Some  of  the  projects  he  de- 
scribed were:  the  manufacturing  of 
splints  and  hospital  supply  boxes  for  the 
Red  Cross;  of  steel  nets,  mattress  covers, 
valves,  cafeteria  trays  for  the  navy ;  of 
furniture  for  the  army;  of  night  sticks 
for  the  state  guard.  In  addition  he  told 
of  the  granting  of  provisional  parole  to 
500  inmates  to  aid  in  the  recent  harvest 
and  of  the  dispatching  of  prisoners  to 
forest  areas  to  act  as  fire  fighters. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
600  delegates  who  attended  the  congress 
were  the  following:  that  urgent  repre- 
sentations be  made  to  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  and  the  National  Se- 
lective Service  System  for  the  deferment 
from  military  service  of  sufficient  trained 
and  experienced  correctional  personnel  to 
"insure  the  continuance  of  minimum 
standards  of  security  and  welfare";  that 
efforts  be  made  toward  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  a  federal  indetermi- 
nate sentence  law;  that  public  recogni- 
tion be  given  to  the  patriotism  demon- 


strated by  prisoners  throughout  thr 
country  in  enthusiastically  taking  part 
in  the  production  of  war  goods,  in  the 
purchase  of  war  bonds  and  stamps,  and 
in  donations  to  blood  banks. 

New  president  of  the  American  Prison 
Association,  elected  at  the  congress,  is 
Richard  A.  McGee,  supervisor  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  State  of  Washington. 
Meeting  with  the  congress  were  several 
other  national  associations  which  chose 
new  helmsmen  for  the  coming  year, 
among  them:  the  National  Jail  Associ- 
ation, Paul  Brown,  warden  of  the  West- 
chester  County  Penitentiary,  Eastview. 
N.  Y. ;  the  National  Prisoner's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, Walter  Botsford,  executive  di- 
rector, Wisconsin  Service  Association. 
Milwaukee ;  the  Prison  Chaplain's  As- 
sociation, Rabbi  Rudolph  I.  Coffee,  chap- 
lain at  the  California  State  Prison,  San 
Quentin,  Calif. ;  the  American  Parole 
Association,  Sanford  Bates,  commissioner, 
New  York  State  Board  of  Parole;  the 
Warden's  Association,  Joseph  W.  San- 
ford,  warden  of  the  federal  penitentiary 
at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Juvenile  Agencies,  G.  Howland 
Shaw;  the  Medical  Correctional  Associ- 
ation, Dr.  J.  D.  Reichard,  superinten- 
dent, U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital,'Lexington,  Ky. 


Recreation 


*~p  HE  five-day  War  Recreation  Con- 
gress  sponsored  by  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association  and  held  in  Cincin- 
nati in  late  September  and  early  October 
provided  an  opportunity  for  a  review  of 
the  special  programs  and  needs  of  the 
various  agencies  serving  the  war  effort 
through  organized  recreation.  Most  dis- 
cussed topic  was  recreation  for  war 
industry  workers,  which  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  personnel  managers,  labor  rep- 
resentatives, and  executives  of  public  and 
private  recreation  agencies.  Out  of  the 
discussion  emerged  the  consensus  that  in- 
dustry and  organized  labor  should  pro- 
vide more  leadership  for  meeting  the  rec 
reational  needs  of  this  group. 

The  recreation  leaders  at  the  meeting 
expressed  serious  concern  over  the  ques- 
tion of  personnel.  Faced  with  tremen- 
dous demands  for  increased  service,  pub- 
lic recreation  departments  particularly 
are  feeling  the  impact  of  the  manpower 
shortage.  Fifty-four  cities  out  of  four 
hundred  have  lost  their  chief  recreation 
executives.  Two  hundred  key  workers 
are  now  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
or  with  the  emergency  recreation 
agencies.  Others  have  entered  industry. 
In  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem,  recre- 
ational agencies  are  taking  on  more 
women  workers  and  volunteers,  and  are 
utilizing  the  leadership  ability  of  older 
boys  and  girls  on  the  playgrounds,  and 
in  recreation  centers. 
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The  delegates  pointed  to  the  spectacu- 
lar increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  as  an 
indication  of  the  desperate  need  of  in- 
creased recreational  facilities  and  planned 
programs  for  youth  activity.  They  also 
suggested  that  the  great  increase  of  em- 
ployment of  women  in  industry  posed  a 
new  problem  in  the  planning  of  recrea- 
tional programs  for  industrial  workers. 
Recreation  for  students  also  came  in  for 
consideration,  with  army  officers  who  at- 
tended the  conference  heartily  agreeing 
with  the  rest  of  the  delegates  that  com- 
bative sports  and  intensified  physical 
training  should  be  provided  as  a  means 
of  building  "physical  endurance,  stamina 
and  agility."  Other  subjects  to  come  un- 
der discussion  were:  the  need  for  prompt- 
ing "home  and  family  fun,"  occasioned 
by  tire  rationing,  high  taxes,  high  prices, 
war  strain ;  ways  of  circumventing  the 
glamour  of  the  uniform  for  young  girls; 
the  fuller  utilization  of  church  facilities, 
youngsters'  clisbs,  and  camps. 

The  delegates  participated  in  folk 
dancing,  community  singing,  social  rec- 
reation, arts  and  crafts,  visits  and  in- 
spections around  the  city. 

Among  the  outstanding  speakers  were: 
Eric  A.  Johnston,  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations;  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Charles  P.  Taft,  assistant  administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services;  Dr.  Reinhold  Schairer, 
distinguished  educator  in  pre-Nazi  Ger- 
many; Howard  Braucher,  president  of 
the  National  Recreation  Association. 

Said  Mr.  Braucher:  "This  war  is  pe- 
culiarly a  war  in  which  public  recreation 
has  a  special  stake,  because  the  recrea- 
tion movement  has  always  stood  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  with  no  distinction 
between  creeds,  colors,  or  races." 

Music  in  Harlem — The  children  of 
New  York's  Harlem  will  soon  have  a 
music  center  of  their  own  if  the  city  ac- 
cepts the  gift  of  the  old  Dwight  mansion 
on  123  Street,  offered  by  the  owners 


last  month.  A  committee  of  artists,  edu- 
cators, and  representatives  of  the  dis- 
trict are  already  raising  funds  to  equip 
the  center.  The  old  home,  fifty  years  ago 
the  show  place  of  then  rural  Harlem,  for 
the  past  eight  years  has  been  the  location 
of  a  WPA  music  school  attended  by 
1500  children  each  week.  It  has  been 
empty  since  last  June  when  the  project 
was  discontinued. 

Leadership  Training — "The  Ohio  Study 
of  Recreation  Leadership  Training," 
by  W.  W.  Charters  and  Vaughn 
W.  Fry,  second  in  a  series  of  mimeo- 
graphs published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  Ohio  State  University, 
offers  a  training  curriculum  for  recrea- 
tional leaders  which  was  constructed 
with  "the  practical  activities  of  recrea- 
tional leaders  on  the  job  continually  in 
mind."  Though  the  five-year  curriculum, 
which  involves  a  program  of  generalized 
education,  professional  training  and  lead- 
ership practice,  was  turned  down  for 
adoption,  because  of  practical  considera- 
tions, by  the  university's  Department  of 
Social  Administration  and  by  its  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  the  study 
has  provided  the  recreational  field  with 
some  definite  professional  material. 
Among  other  items  the  report  contains: 
a  list  of  personality  traits  and  actions 
which  illustrate  them ;  a  list  of  the  activi- 
ties, duties  and  problems  of  recreational 


workers;  a  "story  of  techniques  that  can 
be  used  in  moving  from  activities  to  pro- 
fessional courses" ;  a  description  of  eleven 
professional  areas  crossed  by  the  recre- 
ational field.  Price  $2  from  the  bureau 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  Leave —  A  total  of  3,220,020  service 
men  have  been  entertained  at  seventy-five 
recreation  centers  in  New  York  Cit) 
during  the  past  year,  according  to  recent 
announcement.  Over  2,000,000  free 
tickets  were  distributed  for  stage  and 
screen  performances,  sporting  events,  and 
other  activities.  Approximately  150,000 
visits  are  being  made  to  these  centers 
each  week. 

For  Soldiers —  "Training  Through  Rec- 
reation," by  Lieutenant  William  J.  Pitt 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserves,  published 
by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  a  practical  handbook  for  the  new 
soldier.  "Written  for  the  individual,"  it 
discusses  relaxation,  darts,  horseshoe 
pitching,  buck-buck,  movies,  radio  and 
record  listening,  self -education,  galloping 
dominoes,  Sweet  Adeline,  night  school, 
the  chaplain,  tents,  amateur  plays,  the 
camp  library,  choosing  friends,  cards 
without  money,  and  a  variety  of  other 
topics  likely  to  be  considered  by  the  sol- 
dier in  his  odd  hours.  Price  35  cents 
from  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University. 
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JN  SPITE  of  announcements  as  long  as 
a  year  ago  that  general  relief  loads 
were  down  to  a  "core  of  unemployables" 
[see  "Relief  in  These  Times"  by  Ger- 
trude Springer  and  Kathryn  Close,  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  November  1941],  sta- 
tistics from  various  welfare  departments 
show  that  caseloads  have  since  steadily 
declined  without  even  experiencing  the 
usual  seasonal  rise  that  comes  with  the 
fall  months. 

Pennsylvania,   which  had  some  80,000 
cases    on    its    general    assistance    rolls    a 


CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


.  Protect  Your  Home 
from  Tuberculosis 


November  may  mean  elections  to 
some  persons,  football  and  turkey  to 
others,  but  to  health  workers  every- 
where it  has  one  pre-eminent  conno- 
tation, the  beginning  of  the  seal  sale 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation. This  year  a  touch  of  grim- 
ness  enforces  the  determination  to 
make  the  usual  success  of  this  fund- 
raising  effort  for  tuberculosis  preven- 
tion and  treatment,  for  figures  from 
various  cities  throughout  the  country 
show  that  the  incidence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  rising.  The  sale  begins  of- 
ficially on  November  23,  goes  on  until 
Christmas. 
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year  ago,  by  the  middle  of  last  month  had 
a  total  caseload  of  only  39,000.  Of  these 
the  great  majority  were  "cases  without 
an  employable  member,"  thus  indicating 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  proportions 
in  August  1939  when  210,000  out  of  273,- 
000  were  "cases  with  employable  mem- 
bers." However,  that  the  term  "unem- 
ployable" might  be  relative  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  times  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  even  the  "cases  without  employ- 
able members"  have  dropped  from  63,000 
in  August  1939  to  31,000  as  of  last 
month.  Though  the  downward  trend  in 
new  applications  was  halted  temporarily 
as  a  result  of  WPA  lay-offs,  recent  fig- 
ures have  shown  them  falling  to  new 
lows. 

The  New  York  City  general  or  "home 
relief"  rolls  have  followed  a  similar  pat- 
tern, in  spite  of  reports  of  growing  un- 
employment in  the  city,  which  has  not 
benefited  by  many  war  contracts.  So  few 
"employables"  are  now  left  among  the 
103,637  cases  on  the  rolls  that  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  was  hard  put  to 
supply  5,000  workers  recently  requisi- 
tioned by  the  WPA.  In  August  1942 
there  were  40,000  fewer  cases  than  in 
August  a  year  ago. 

In  Erie  County  (Buffalo),  N.  Y.,  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  in  prepar- 
ing its  budget  for  1943,  has  arrived  at  * 
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figure  $1,000,000  under  the  costs  for  this 
year.  Declines  are  anticipated  not  only 
in  home  relief,  expected  to  hit  a  low 
point  of  4,100  by  July  1943,  but  also  in 
ADC,  which  it  is  thought  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  expanded  employment  op- 
portunities for  women;  and  in  OAA, 
where  it  is  believed  new  applications  will 
be  fewer  than  the  cases  removed  by  death 
and  other  causes. 

The  numbers  of  persons  benefiting 
from  all  types  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  federal  work  projects  through- 
out the  country  dropped  20  percent  be- 
tween June  1941  and  June  1942,  accord- 
'  ing  to  figures  from  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

Settlement — Because  the  disparate  set- 
tlement laws,  which  make  it  possible  to 
lose  residence  in  one  locality  or  state  be- 
fore gaining  it  in  another,  may  cause  con- 
fusion and  tragedy  for  numerous  defense 
migrants  after  the  war,  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  is  bending 
efforts  toward  the  abolition  of  all  such 
laws.  In  cooperation  with  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  the  Association  for 
some  time  has  been  gathering  information 
on  local  and  state  settlement  laws  and 
the  practice  of  administering  relief  un- 
der them,  and  has  come  to  a  conclusion 
in  agreement  with  an  announcement  of 
the  Eastern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Council  that  "settlement  laws  as  affect- 
ing relief  have  illogical,  expensive  and 
anti-social  results."  Anticipating  the  new 
APWA  "cause"  by  several  months  was 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  which  last 
spring  in  its  new  public  assistance  law, 
became  the  first  state  to  abrogate  resi- 
dence requirements.  All  other  states  have 
laws  making  from  six  months  to  five 
years  residence  in  the  state  a  prerequisite 
for  eligibility  to  any  public  assistance. 

Food  Stamps —  Recommendations  to 
smooth  out  operations  of  food  stamp 
plans  were  recently  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association's  com- 
mittee on  food  stamps  set  up  last  spring 
to  study  the  plans  because  of  "a  growing 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction"  among  welfare 
administrators  with  the  ways  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Administration.  In 
resume,  they  are:  that  the  AMA  strive 
toward  conformity  in  state  plans  by  set- 
ting up  a  "plan  guide"  after  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  APWA  and 
the  Social  Security  Board;  that  the  pres- 
ent method  of  local  contracts  be  abro- 
gated in  favor  of  plans  designed  by  the 
state  welfare  agencies  to  conform  with 
the  guide;  that  no  local  agreements  be 
made  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  welfare  agency;  that  extension  of 
the  food  stamp  program  be  toward  in- 
cluding the  "most  needy  persons"  on  as 
wide  a  basis  as  possible  before  admitting 
"less  needy  groups";  that  the  require- 
ment of  revolving  funds  be  abolished ; 
that  the  program  be  extended  to  include 


school  lunch  projects  as  well  as  more  in- 
dividuals; that  the  Social  Security  Board 
eventually  provide  reimbursement  to  lo- 
calities of  one  half  the  expense  of  ad- 
ministering the  plans;  that  the  use  of 
food  stamps  be  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  effect  on  assistance  grants 
and  individual  family  welfare  as  well  as 
of  their  success  as  a  marketing  medium. 

Here  and  There — Old  age  assistance 
recipients  in  Arizona  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  State  Board  of  Social  Wel- 
fare to  pick  cotton  or  perform  other  ag- 
ricultural emergency  jobs  without  having 
deductions  made  from  their  assistance 
grants.  .  . '.  Between  March  and  August 
a  total  of  $8,300  was  returned  to  the 
State  of  Washington  as  voluntary  re- 
funds from  former  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
aid  to  the  blind.  .  .  .  The  Delaware  State 
Board  of  Charities  recently  inaugurated 
Public  Welfare  in  Delaware,  a  monthly 
bulletin  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  central 
reporting  for  the  public  welfare  agencies 
in  the  state  and  those  private  agencies 
which  receive  public  funds. 

Social  Security 

AN  UNPRECEDENTED  expansion 
of  Britain's  entire  social  insurance 
program  in  the  post-war  period  will  be 
proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
semi-official  report  which  is  expected  to 
be  submitted  this  month  by  Sir  William 
H.  Beveridge.  Eighteen  months  ago, 
Parliament  commissioned  this  interna- 
tional authority  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
dealing  with  post-war  problems.  David 
Anderson,  writing  from  London  to  the 
New  York  Times,  states  that  "state  in- 
surance and  state  medical  service  are  in- 
cluded in  the  report,  giving  protection 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  sick- 
ness, unemployment,  old  age,  maternity, 
widowhood,  and  death."  The  report  also 
provides  for  "the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional income  minimum  below  which  none 
would  fall."  The  proposals  for  financing 
the  scheme — also  included  in  the  report 
— are  said  to  be  "stiff  enough  to  make 
every  man  feel  he  has  paid  for  the  bene- 
fits he  will  get." 

Unemployment  Benefits — The  year's 
low  in  unemployment  benefit  payments 
was  reached  in  August,  according  to  a  re- 
port by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Secur- 
ity Administrator.  The  August  total  was 
$26,900,000,  which  was  18  percent  less 
than  the  amount  for  the  previous  month. 
Mr.  McNutt  predicted  that  benefit  pay- 
ments would  decline  still  further  in  the 
remaining  months  of  1942,  and  that  pay- 
ments for  the  vear  would  not  exceed 
$375,000,000.  These  figures,  however, 
must  be  compared  with  figures  for  1941. 
In  August  a  year  ago,  benefit  payments 
to  the  unemployed  amounted  to  $27,033,- 


000,  only  $100,000  above  the  August  1942 
figure.  The  total  figure  for  1941  was 
$360,187,000.  or  substantially  less  than 
Mr.  McNutt's  estimate  for  the  current 
year. 

Frozen  Taxes —  Congress  last  month  ac- 
cepted the  Vandenberg  amendment  to  the 
tax  bill,  "freezing"  social  security  taxes 
at  their  present  levels.  In  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, President  Roosevelt  strongly  pro- 
tested the  proposal  urging  that  it  is 
important  now  "to  strengthen,  not  to 
weaken,  the  social  security  system."  The 
President  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  tax 
bill  was  out  of  the  way,  he  would  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  program  for  extend- 
ing the  social  security  system  in  line  with 
his  budget  measure  of  last  January.  The 
President  stated:  "This  is  one  case  in 
which  social  and  fiscal  objectives,  war 
and  post-war  aims  are  in  full  accord. 
Expanded  social  security,  together  with 
other  fiscal  measures,  would  set  up  a 
bulwark  of  economic  security  for  the  peo- 
ple now  and  after  the  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  provide  anti-inflation- 
ary sources  for  financing  the  war."  At 
this  writing,  the  administration  has  sub- 
mitted no  legislative  proposal  along  these 
lines,  nor  is  it  clear  what  chance  such  a 
measure  would  have,  in  view  of  the  at- 
titude of  Congress  on  the  Vandenberg 
amendment.  To  date,  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  Eliot  bill,  extending  and  lib- 
eralizing the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
the  Massachusetts  representative  intro- 
duced in  September  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  October,  1942,  page  276]. 

Mountains  of  Paper —  In  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Placement-Unemployment  In- 
surance Bulletin,  published  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  .Labor,  Karl 
Ficek,  chief  of  planning  for  the  division 
of  placement  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance, summarizes  his  impressions  of  a 
trip  to  the  state  offices  of  eleven  states 
and  the  central  office  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  in  Chicago.  One  section 
of  the  article  deals  with  "the  mountains 
of  paper  which  pass  through  the  central 
mailroom."  Mr.  Ficek  writes  that  these 
are  composed  chiefly  of  "automatic"  sep- 
aration notices  from  employers.  He  adds: 
"Of  one  hundred  pieces  of  paper,  duly 
filed,  only  twenty  have  any  possible  bear- 
ing on  the  status  of  insured  workers;  the 
other  eighty  represent  separations  of  em- 
ployes who  never  file  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits. Of  the  eleven  states  visited,  only 
two  are  not  plagued  by  this  avalanche  of 
useless  information.  One  of  these,  \Vis- 
consin,  has  always  followed  the  practice 
of  inquiring  into  reasons  for  separation 
only  after  the  filing  of  a  claim ;  the  other, 
Minnesota,  has  amended  the  disqualifica- 
tion provisions  of  its  law  in  order  to  give 
its  employers  some  relief  from  the  re- 
porting duties  which  were  previously  im- 
posed on  them."  Mr.  Ficek  also  notes, 
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among  other  points,  "the  almost  incred- 
ible and  ever  growing  complexities  of  the 
laws,"  "the  trend  toward  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority,"  and  "the  headache  of 
partial  unemployment  benefits"  being 
paid  now  in  appreciable  volume  only  in  a 
few  states. 

Record  and  Report — The  Social  Se- 
curity Board  has  issued  a  revision  of  an 
earlier  publication,  "Some  Basic  Read- 
ings in  Social  Security."  It  lists  more 
than  800  titles,  topically  arranged.  .  .  . 
The  International  Labor  Office  has  just 
issued  an  international  survey  in  essay 
form  under  the  title,  "Approaches  to 
Social  Security."  From  the  Washington 
office,  734  Jackson  Place. 

Concerning  Children 

PROM  1000  to  5000  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned  refugee  children  are  soon  to 
come  to  this  country  and  the  other 
American  republics  if  an  agreement 
reached  last  month  between  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  and  the  Vichy  govern- 
ment is  carried  out.  All  the  children  to 
be  affected  are  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  are  among  the  estimated  8000 
Jewish  children  in  unoccupied  France 
whose  parents  have  died  or  have  been 
forcibly  deported  to  their  former  central 
European  homes.  Many  of  them  are  now 
living  in  crowded  orphanages  or  concen- 
tration camps.  Those  who  come  to  this 
country  will  be  placed  in  foster  family 
homes  by  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the 
Care  of  European  Children  which  has 
already  posted  bond  for  1000  of  them. 

Day  Care — Last  month  the  first  award 
to  a  community  of  Lanham  Act  funds 
for  a  nursery  program  [see  "While 
Mothers  Work,"  by  Kathrvn  Close,  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  July  1942],  went  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  received  $30,427  for  a 
project  to  be  supervised  by  the  New 
Haven  Teachers  College.  So  far  no 
word  has  come  of  any  aid  to  communi- 
ties by  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services  from  the  $400,000  al- 
located to  it  by  the  President  in  August 
for  the  promotion  and  coordination  of 
day  care  programs.  Quickest  means  of 
receiving  day  care  aid  seems  to  be 
through  the  WPA  which  has  $6,000,000 
at  its  disposal  for  this  purpose  in  addition 
to  the  use  of  some  Lanham  Act  funds. 
That  communities  which  have  recently 
lowered  their  taxes  have  little  chance  of 
receiving  Lanham  Act  money  was  indi- 
cated by  Florence  Kerr,  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  the  WPA,  when  she 
pointed  out  to  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  City  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
Youns  Children  in  Wartime  that  "the 
federal  government  regards  that  simply 
as  a  failure  to  utilize  all  possible  sources 
of  income." 


The  New  York  City  committee  re- 
cently issued  a  report  containing  the 
warning  that  unless  additional  day  care 
is  provided  the  city  will  face  a  serious 
situation  within  six  months.  Day  care 
services,  it  suggested,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  charity,  as  many  employed 
mothers  are  "willing  and  eager"  to  pay 
fees,  which  would  partly  offset  the  cost 
of  operation.  The  report  contained  four 
recommendations:  the  establishment  of 
eight  new  nursery  school  centers  through 
the  aid  of  WPA  and  "other  federal  au- 
thorities"; the  extension  of  the  Board  of 
Education's  after-school  program ;  the  es- 
tablishment, under  the  committee's  aus- 
pices, of  an  office  of  information,  advice 
and  consultation  for  mothers;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  daytime  care  of  children. 

In  Canada  provinces  have  been  able  to 
get  federal  aid  for  day  nurseries  through 
Dominion  -  Provincial  agreements.  First 
such  agreement  was  reached  early  last 
summer  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  agreement 
provides  that  nurseries  set  up  with  these 
funds  shall  be  primarily  for  children  of 
mothers  engaged  in  war  work  and  shall 
not  contain  others  in  more  than  a  25  per- 
cent proportion ;  sets  up  standards  for 
safeguarding  the  health,  welfare  and  rec- 
reational needs  of  children;  requires  su- 
pervision by  local  committees  representa- 
tive of  child  welfare,  labor,  health  and 
educational  organizations;  ensures  the 
use  of  existing  facilities;  authorizes  pro- 
grams for  the  after-school  care  of  chil- 
dren. Costs  are  to  be  borne  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis  by  the  Dominion  and  Provin- 
cial governments,  with  fees  paid  by 
mothers  deducted  first. 

"Standards  for  Day  Nurseries,"  publi- 
cation No.  7  of  the  division  of  children 
of  the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Social  Security  sets  forth  criteria  of  serv- 
ice and  equipment  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
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for  groups  setting  up  or  conducting  day 
nurseries  and  as  a  basis  for  their  evalu- 
ation for  state  certification  by  the  di- 
vision. From  the  department,  Olympia. 

Merger —  On  advice  of  a  special  study 
committee  appointed  by  its  board  of  di- 
rectors last  summer,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Day  Nurseries  has  requested 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  to 
take  over  its  national  program  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and 
at  present  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
agencies  is  working  out  future  policies. 
The  NADN's  action  was  taken  in  the 
interests  of  eliminating  overlapping  serv- 
ices and  of  strengthening  the  means  of 
coordinating  the  various  types  of  day  care 
needed  in  these  times.  As  the  association 
plans  to  dissolve  completely,  a  committee 
representative  of  its  board  and  its  New 
York  membership  is  studying  ways  and 
means  of  carrying  on  the  intensive  serv- 
ices to  New  York  City  nurseries  which 
have  always  been  a  part  of  its  program. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

T~*HE  suggestion  that  it  may  be  neces- 
•*•  sary  to  release  children  from  school 
to  aid  in  war  production,  recently  put 
forward  by  Major  General  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  director  of  Selective  Service, 
has  raised  a  storm  of  comment  and  criti- 
cism. The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee recognizes  the  constructive  possi- 
bility of  "well  designed  and  carefully 
supervised  work  problems  developed  as 
educational  projects,"  but  deplores  "the 
misuse  of  children,"  which  the  committee 
reports  to  be  "already  widespread."  Com- 
menting on  a  report  from  North  Dakota 
that  in  early  October  4,000  students  had 
been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  to  help  in  the 
grain  harvest,  School  and  Society,  liberal 
educational  journal,  suggests:  "With  all 
the  readjustments  that  the  war  has  nec- 
essitated in  educational  schedules,  it 
would  seem  not  at  all  impracticable  to 
arrange  for  such  temporary  employment 
without  decreasing  in  any  significant 
measure  the  time  devoted  to  school  and 
college  duties." 

Health  Program —  How  a  small  local 
union  started  and  maintained  a  medical 
program  for  its  members,  safeguarding 
them  particularly  from  the  danger  of 
lead  poisoning  is  told  in  a  brief  report  by 
Edward  M.  Simpson,  president  of  Local 
No.  88,  UAW-CIO  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Ethel  G.  Simpson,  secretary  of  the 
local's  industrial  disease  and  accident 
committee.  The  local,  after  a  two-day 
strike  in  1940 — "the  first  and  only  strike 
in  the  country  where  the  issue  was  solely 
the  health  of  the  workers" — won  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  company's 
medical  department.  After  the  strike,  the 
union  established  in  its  headquarters  a 
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Blackstone    Studios 

ELBERT  K.  FRETWELL 


Next  June  when  James  E.  West  be- 
comes chief  scout  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  the  position  as  Chief 
Scout  Executive,  which  he  has  filled 
for  thirty-one  years,  will  be  taken 
over  by  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  professor 
of  education  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Since  1933  Dr. 
Fretwell  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  national  executive  board, 
which  he  now  serves  as  chairman  of 
its  division  on  program  and  of  its 
committee  on  education.  His  long  in- 
terest in  recreation  goes  back  as  far 
as  World  War  I  when  he  organized 
for  the  Surgeon  General's  office  the 
program  of  physical  education  and 
recreation  for  all  the  reconstruction 
hospitals  in  the  United  States. 


preventive  center  where  members  ex- 
posed to  lead  poisoning  go  periodically 
for  a  check-up.  The  union  employs  its 
own  medical  and  legal  advisers,  and 
keeps  its  own  health  records.  The  pro- 
gram is  financed  by  an  annual  assessment 
of  five  dollars  for  each  onion  member. 
Copies  of  the  report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Simpson,  1270  Sunset  Road,  May- 
field  Heights,  Ohio. 

Detroit  Negroes — Race  relations  are  in- 
creasingly tense  in  Detroit,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  discrimination  against  Negroes 
in  employment,  according  to  the  Michi- 
gan correspondent  of  The  Christian  Cen- 
tury. He  reports  that  of  23,874  persons 
"on  welfare"  in  Detroit  last  month,  53 
percent  were  Negroes.  A  public  employ- 
ment office  reported  13,971  Negroes  in 
its  active  file,  113  with  professional  or 
managerial  qualifications,  470  clerical, 
3,730  service  occupations,  869  skilled  oc- 
cupations, 3,617  semi-skilled,  1,206  with- 
out "previous  classified  experience."  "So 
far  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire 
group  of  14,000  have  found  permanent 
places  in  factory  production."  Aggravat- 
ing the  employment  situation  are  "eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions,  particularly 
housing,  together  with  a  vast  influx  of 
Negroes  to  Detroit,"  this  writer  reports. 

Discrimination — The  Brewster  Aero- 
nautical Corporation  in  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  was  required  by  State  In- 
dustrial Commissioner  Frieda  S.  Miller 
last  month  to  remove  from  its  job  appli- 
cation forms  a  discriminatory  question 
on  "religion."  Miss  Miller  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Discrimination  in 
Employment  of  the  State  War  Council, 
which  has  received  a  number  of  com- 
plaints from  those  of  the  Jewish  faith 
alleging  discrimination  by  Brewster.  The 
order  was  the  first  to  be  issued  under 
sections  44  and  45  of  the  civil  rights  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  by  New  York's 
war  industries  because  of  race,  creed, 


color,  or  national  origin.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  order  within  ten  days  sub- 
jects the  company  to  possible  criminal 
prosecution. 

Harvard  Fellows — The  first  fifteen 
holders  of  the  new  Harvard  University 
trade  union  fellowships  represent  eight 
unions,  including  the  railway  clerks, 
ladies'  garment  workers,  hatters,  elec- 
tricians, hosiery  workers,  and  fishermen. 
The  plan  is  a  joint  venture  of  Harvard 
and  the  unions.  The  maintenance  of  the 
students  and  half  the  tuition  costs  are 
provided  by  the  unions.  The  courses  cov- 
ered during  the  college  year  include  eco- 
nomic analysis,  trade  unionism  and  labor 
problems,  human  problems  of  administra- 
tion, union-management  cooperation  and 
job  evaluation. 

Education 

"P  O  COMPEL  children  of  the  sect  of 
•*•  Jehovah's  Witnesses  to  salute  the  flag 
in  school  is  a  violation  of  the  right  of 
religious  freedom,  according  to  a  recent 
federal  court  decision  in  West  Virginia, 
in  which  the  three  judges  unanimously 
refused  to  follow  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Point- 
ing out  that  of  the  seven  justices  now 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  decision  in  the  Gobitis 
case  four  have  "given  public  expression 
to  the  view  that  it  is  unsound,"  the  three 
judges  said  in  their  opinion: 

"Under  such  circumstances,  and  believ- 
ing as  we  do  that  the  flag  salute  here  re- 
quired is  violative  of  the  religious  liberty 
when  required  of  persons  holding  the  re- 
ligious view  of  the  plaintiffs,  we  feel  that 
we  would  be  recreant  to  our  duty  as 
judges  if  through  a  blind  following  of  a 
decision  which  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
has  thus  impaired  as  an  authority,  we 
should  deny  protection  to  rights  which 
we  regard  as  among  the  most  sacred  of 


those   protected    by   constitutional   guar 
antees." 

In  the  West  Virginia  case,  the  judge? 
lay  down  the  rule  that  the  right  to  follow 
religious  scruples  should  not  be  overrid 
den  unless  exercise  of  these  scruples  pre 
sents  a  "clear  and  present  danger"  to  thf 
public  safety. 

Schools  Closed —  In  the  interests  of  ed 
ucational  efficiency,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
school  officials  have  closed  16  of  the  city's 
87  elementary  school  buildings.  Thf 
move  was  the  first  result  of  a  survey  of 
the  Minneapolis  school  system  made  by 
a  group  of  outside  school  administration 
experts  engaged  at  the  direction  of  the 
governor.  The  preliminary  report  show- 
ed that  the  city's  elementary  school  pop- 
ulation has  declined  by  about  16,000  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  that  children  from 
21  school  areas  could  transfer  to  newer 
and  better  equipped  buildings  without 
having  to  travel  unreasonable  distances. 
The  report  estimated  that  about  $250,000 
a  year  could  be  saved  if  21  buildings — 
20  of  them  non-fireproof  and  eight  more 
than  fifty  years  old — were  closed.  Clos- 
ing of  the  16  buildings  will  mean  a  sav- 
ing of  $175,000  to  $200,000  annually. 

Teacher  Shortage —  A  shortage  of  be- 
tween 50,000  and  100,000  teachers  in  thr 
nation's  schools  this  year  was  predicted 
by  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  chairman  of  thf 
Department  of  Higher  Education  of 
New  York  University,  speaking  at  a 
meeting  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  National  Education  Association 
last  month.  The  meeting  was  the  tenth 
of  a  series  organized  by  the  two  associa- 
tions, and  brought  together  representa- 
tives of  industry  and  education  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Myers  laid  the  shortage  to  the  demands 
of  the  military  forces  and  the  higher  pay 
to  be  earned  in  war  industry.  Pointing 
out  that  one  half  the  teachers  in  thif 
country  are  paid  less  than  $1,500  a  year 
Mr.  Myers  declared  that  a  federal  sub- 
sidy for  education  might  be  necessary,  to 
raise  teachers'  salaries  to  "reasonable 
levels"  during  the  war  period. 

New  Materials —  The  Council  Against 
Intolerance  in  America,  17  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  is  publishing  a 
monthly  manual  entitled  American  Unity 
providing  teachers  with  material  and  sug 
gestions  for  "overcoming  the  undemo 
cratic  attitudes  too  frequently  found 
among  students."  It  is  designed  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  use.  .  .  . 
The  Play  Schools  Association  offers  a 
mimeographed  Handbook  on  Play  Schools 
for  Group  Leaders  and  Teachers,  cover- 
ing plans,  procedures  and  materials  for 
the  all-day  care  and  after-school  care  of 
children.  Price  15  cents  from  the  asso- 
ciation, 1841  Broadway,  New  York.  Thr 
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National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals  and  the  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  both  departments  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  offer 
five  "resource  units"  in  problems  in 
American  life.  Each  is  concerned  with 
urgent  current  issues — How  Our  Gov- 
ernment Raises  and  Spends  Money; 
American  Youth  Faces  the  Future;  Man 
and  His  Machines;  Recreation  and  Mo- 
rale; Race  and  Cultural  Relations — and 
has  been  prepared  by  outstanding  author- 
ities in  its  field.  Price  30  cents  each  from 
the  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  An  accompanying 
manual  for  teachers  is  priced  at  10  cents. 

For  Adults — The  off-duty  activities  of 
men  in  training  camps  show  the  effects 
of  the  American  movement  for  adult  ed- 
ucation, according  to  report  by  Robert 
M.  Heininger,  national  program  director 
for  the  United  Service  Organizations. 
The  reports  of  the  educational  work  go- 
ing on  in  almost  1,000  USO  clubs  and 
units  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad  shows  that  the  demands  of 
the  men  for  informal  educational  activi- 
ties are  beyond  original  USO  estimates. 
The  various  club  programs  include  classes 
in  foreign  languages,  with  German,  Ital- 
ian and  Japanese  high  on  the  list;  classes 


in  mathematics,  physics,  English,  applied 
psychology  for  men  ambitious  for  ad- 
vancement; "hobby"  classes  in  painting, 
music,  photography,  short  story  writing. 
Classes  are  started  at  the  request  of  the 
men,  as  are  discussion  groups. 

"School  for  Americans,"  by  John  W. 
Powell,  recently  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Adult  Education,  525 
West  120  Street,  New  York,  is  the  rec- 
ord of  a  seven  year  experiment  carried 
on  by  the  School  of  Social  Studies  in  San 
Francisco.  The  experiment  terminated 
in  1940.  The  thesis  of  the  school,  and 
of  this  report,  was  that  "education  for 
adults  has  to  be  recalled  to  the  great 
themes,  built  again  around  the  great  is- 
sues and  the  minds  that  have  mastered 
them." 

Embattled  Schools— The  Public  Edu- 
cation Association  in  New  York  City  is 
organizing  three  mass  meetings  to  bring 
before  New  York  taxpayers  the  short- 
sightedness of  cutting  the  educational 
budget  at  this  time.  The  present  econ- 
omy program,  the  Public  Education  As- 
sociation declares,  will  mean  "fewer 
teachers,  larger  classes,  increased  delin- 
quency." Further,  it  threatens  the  cur- 
tailment of  "special  services  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  school  children." 


Professional 


\X7AR  necessity  caused  the  decision 
last  month  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  to  break  down  the  confer- 
ence's annual  meeting  for  1943  into  three 
or  four  regional  meetings.  The  meetings, 
which  will  last  for  three  full  days,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  week,  are  tentatively 
scheduled  for  New  York  City,  March 
8-12;  St.  Louis,  April  12-16;  Cleveland, 
May  24-28.  Another  may  be  held  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  late  June  or  early  July. 
The  entire  program  in  each  case  will  be 
focused  on  the  impact  of  war  upon  social 
work  and  the  contribution  of  social  work 
to  the  war  effort.  Sessions  will  be 
planned  by  the  Conference's  regular  pro- 
gram and  sectional  committees  which  will 
take  into  account  the  advice  of  the  local 
group  of  the  area  in  which  the  meeting 
is  to  be  held.  The  associate  groups  will 
arrange  programs  with  one  or  more  of 
the  regional  conferences,  as  they  choose. 
Another  annual  meeting  to  be  a  casual- 
ty of  the  war  is  the  December  Round 
Table  Conference  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association  which  has  been 
called  off  this  year  because  of  "restric- 
tions in  travel,  transportation,  demands 
upon  time."  The  association  will,  how- 
ever, hold  its  usual  series  of  regional 
meetings  throughout  the  coming  year.  It 
has  also  called  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Administrators  and  the 
National  Council  of  Local  Administra- 
tors in  Chicago,  December  11-13. 


The  National  Consumers  League  is 
going  ahead  with  its  plans  to  hold  an 
annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
in  New  York  on  December  5.  Attention 
will  be  focused  on  the  health  and  safety 
of  industrial  workers. 

Public  Health  Opportunities — The  In- 
diana State  Personnel  Division  has  an- 
nounced unassembled  examinations  for 
"public  health  nurse  consultant"  and 
"public  health  nursing  director"  open  to 
persons  throughout  the  country  with  pub- 
lic health  nursing  experience.  Salaries 
for  consultant  range  from  $200  to  $250 
per  month,  for  director  from  $250  to 
$300.  Write  to  the  division,  141  South 
Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis. 

Red  Cross  Openings —  To  carry  out  its 
plans  for  expansion  of  services  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  is  seeking  various  types 
of  professional  personnel  to  be  placed 
both  overseas  and  at  home.  [See  "From 
Iceland  to  the  Indies,"  by  Robert  E. 
Bondy,  Survey  Midmonthly,  October 
1942.]  Men  of  selective  service  age  will 
be  considered  only  if  eligible  for  defer- 
ment for  other  reasons.  Among  the  over- 
seas positions  in  Red  Cross  clubs  are: 
Club  directors  —  men;  age,  35  to  50; 
salary,  $275  per  month  plus  maintenance ; 
qualifications,  five  years  of  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, and  organizational  experi- 
ence. 
Assistant  club  directors — women ;  age,  35 


to    45 ;    salary,    $225    plus    maintenance 
qualifications :  similar  to  requirements  tor 
director. 

Program  directors — men;  age,  30  to  50; 
salary,  $250  plus  maintenance;  qualifica- 
tions: three  years  of  full-time  work  in 
leisure-time  programs. 
Assistant  program  directors  —  women  ; 
age,  25  to  40;  salary,  $200  plus  main- 
tenance; qualifications:  similar  to  re- 
quirements for  program  director. 
Recreation  staff  assistants — women  ;  age, 
25  to  35;  salary,  $150  plus  maintenance; 
qualifications:  excellence  in  one  or  more 
recreational  skills. 

Personal  service  directors — women;  age, 
30  to  45;  salary,  $225  plus  maintenance; 
qualifications:  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work  with  three 
years'  social  work  experience,  or  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years'  experience  in  a  recog- 
nized public  or  private  welfare  agency. 

Among  the  domestic  and  overseas  po- 
sitions in  military  and  naval  hospitals: 
Medical  and  psychiatric  social  workers — 
women;  age,  25  to  45;  salary:  domestic, 
$135  to  $210  and  lodging;  overseas,  $225 
plus  $50  maintenance;  qualifications: 
graduation  from  an  accredited  school  of 
social  work  specializing  in  medical  or 
psychiatric  work,  two  to  five  years  of 
case  work  experience,  one  year  of  which 
must  have  been  in  hospital  service;  or  a 
satisfactory  equivalent. 
Staff  social  workers — women,  age,  25  to 
45;  salary:  domestic,  $125  to  $200  and 
lodging;  overseas,  $225  plus  $50  main- 
tenance; qualifications:  graduation  from 
an  accredited  school  of  social  work  and 
two  to  five  years  of  case  work  experi- 
ence ;  or  a  satisfactory  equivalent. 
Hospital  recreation  workers  —  women; 
age  25  to  45;  salary:  domestic,  $135  to 
$150  and  lodging;  overseas,  $175  plus 
$50  maintenance;  qualifications:  gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  university  or  two 
years'  academic  training  and  three  years 
of  experience  in  recreation  or  allied  fields. 

Among  other  positions  in  military  and 
naval  centers  at  home  and  overseas  are: 
Field  director  and  assistant  field  director 
— men;  age,  30  to  50;  salary:  domestic, 
$175  to  $200  and  lodging;  overseas,  $200 
to  $225  plus  $50  maintenance;  qualifica- 
tions: social  work  training  and  experience 
or  experience  in  organization  and  admin- 
istration. 

Assistant  field  director  for  recreation — 
men;  age,  30  to  50;  salary,  $225  plus  $50 
maintenance;  qualifications:  three  years' 
experience  in  the  recreation  field. 

For  foreign  positions  apply  to  Person- 
nel Service,  National  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.  For  domestic  posi- 
tions apply  to  the  ARC  area  offices  in 
New  York,  Alexandria,  Va.,  St.  Louis 
San  Francisco. 

Case  Stories — An  idea  of  some  of  the 
"blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  that  have  gone 
into  the  development  of  "social  work's 
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very  own  art  form,"  the  case  story,  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  Social  Work  Pub- 
licity Council's  new  how-to-do-it  bulletin, 
"Writing  the  Case  Story,"  by  Basil  Beyea. 
An  analysis  of  the  author's  own  methods 
used  in  years  of  publicity  writing  for  a 
family  agency,  the  pamphlet  suggests 
techniques  of  selection,  structure  and 
style,  for  converting  the  case  summary 
into  the  case  story.  Price  60  cents  from 
the  council,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York. 

People  and  Things 

J^  ARGE  GIFTS  and  bequests  to  phil- 
anthropic causes  rose  63  percent  in 
seven  cities  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1942  over  the  same  period  of  1941,  ac- 
cording to  announcement  of  the  John 
Price  Jones  Corporation,  commercial 
fund  raising  organization.  Nearly  50 
percent  of  the  increase  was  accounted 
for  by  gifts  to  war  service  organizations 
and  to  foreign  relief.  The  total  amount 
of  1942  gifts  and  bequests  amounted  to 
$70,303,176  as  compared  to  $43,051,198 
in  1941.  The  cities  included  in  the  re- 
port were  New  York,  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston 
and  St.  Louis. 

Military  Services —  Charles  I.  Schott- 
land,  until  recently  assistant  chief  of  the 


U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  on  loan  to  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services  as  director  of  its  day  care  sec- 
tion, is  now  in  the  army  and  will  soon 
attend  the  School  on  Military  Govern- 
ment. His  place  at  the  ODHWS  is  be- 
ing taken  by  James  Brunot,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  head  the  section  on  community 
organization.  .  .  .  Geoffrey  May,  until 
recently  deputy  assistant  director  of  the 
ODHWS,  is  now  a  lieutenant  comman- 
der in  the  navy.  He  is  to  serve  as  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  allotment  and  allow- 
ance section  in  the  welfare  division  of 
the  Navy-  Bureau  of  Personnel.  .  .  .  Al- 
vin  R.  Guyler  has  left  his  position  as 
program  director  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  to  become  a 
captain  in  the  army  air  forces.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Irving  Knapphas  recently  left  the  New 
York  State  Training  School  for  Boys, 
where  he  served  as  psychiatrist,  to  be- 
come a  captain  in  the  army  medical  corps. 

Chest  People —  Helen  Noyes,  formerly 
director  of  research  for  the  Omaha, 
(Neb.)  Community  Chest  and  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  recently  left  the  chest 
field  to  become  assistant  public  health 
representative  with  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  ....  Another  person  to 
desert  the  community  chest  field  is  E.  J. 
Keyes,  formerly  executive  secretary  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Community  Chest 
and  Council,  who  is  now  assistant  field 


director  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  the 
United  Service  Organizations.  Mr. 
Keyes'  former  position  in  Oklahoma  City 
is  being  filled  by  Rudolph  Evjen,  erst- 
while executive  of  the  Racine,  Wis., 
Community  Chest.  .  .  .  The  Brooklyn 
Council  for  Social  Planning  has  a  new 
assistant  executive  in  Adelaide  Davison, 
recently  director  of  the  NYA  in  New 
Jersey. 

Changes—  Filling  the  Russian  War  Re- 
lief Society's  newly  created  position  of 
national  director  is  Arch  Mandel,  for  the 
past  four  years  assistant  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund.  .  .  . 
Ernest  E.  Goranson,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Commission,  is  on  loan  to 
the  Chicago  Defense  Council  to  Serve  as 
assistant  deputy  coordinator  of  its  Citi- 
zens Service  Corps.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ruff Clark,  formerly  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  of  Day  Nur- 
series (see  page  313),  is  serving  the  St. 
Louis  Planning  Council  as  temporary  day 
care  consultant  to  its  bureau  of  wartime 
child  care.  She  expects  to  have  her  job 
of  organizing  a  comprehensive  day  care 
program  for  the  city  completed  by  the 
end  of  December.  .  .  .  Major  Chester 
Brown,  formerly  of  the  Boston  office  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  has  been  transferred 
to  New  York,  where  he  is  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  social  welfare  department. 


For  Social  Workers 

STUDIES  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  FAM- 
ILY CASE  WORK,  by  M.  Robert  Gomberg, 
Ruth  E.  Fizdale,  and  Meyer  Brown.  93  pp. 
Price  50  cents,  from  the  Jewish  Family 
Welfare  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Including  three  papers:  Some  Aspects 
of  Diagnosis  in  Family  Case  Work, 
by  M.  Robert  Gomberg;  Establish- 
ing Eligibility  for  a  Private  Family 
Agency  as  a  Case  Work  Process,  by 
Ruth  E.  Fizdale ;  Differentiation  in 
Relief  Services  of  a  Public  Assistance 
Agency  and  a  Private  Family  Society, 
by  Meyer  Brown. 

CASE  RECORDING  IN  PUBLIC  ASSIS- 
TANCE. Prepared  by  the  State  of  New 
York  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  32  pp. 
Price  10  cents,  from  the  Welfare  Publica- 
tions Editor,  112  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  report  of  a  study-committee  on 
case  recording  appointed  in  1941  by 
the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Social  Welfare. 


Volunteers 

TRAINING  VOLUNTEERS  FOR  RECRE 
ATIONAL  SERVICE,  by  George  D.  But- 
ler. 57  pp.  Price  50  cents,  from  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Suggestions  of  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  planning  and  organization  of 
courses  for  volunteer  recreation  work- 
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ers,    as   well   as   of   the   material    for 
the  content  of  the  courses. 
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?p.  Price   15  cents,  from  the  Association  of 
unior    Leagues   of  America,    Inc.,    Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

The  principles  of  Junior  League  vol- 
unteer service  and  education,  with 
suggested  adaptations  to  war  service, 
set  forth  as  a  guide  for  volunteer 
placement  chairmen. 

Consumer  Interests 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJ- 
ECTS, by  Brooks  Spivey  Creedy  and  Rose 
Terlin.  72  pp.  Price  35  cents,  from  the 
Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York. 

A  guide  to  the  field  of  consumer  prob- 
lems prepared  with  the  help  of  the 
Consumer  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY,  by  Carol  Wil- 
lis Moffett.  31  pp.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  63. 

HOMES  TO  LIVE  IN,  by  Elizabeth  Ogg  and 
Harold  Sanbank.  31  pp.  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  66. 

HOW  TO  WIN  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT, 
by  Helen  Dallas.  32  pp.  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  72. 

Price  10  cents  each,  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York. 

The  first  presents  the  consumer  with 


wise  buying  methods;  the  second  with 
hints  for  making  a  home  more  com- 
fortable ;  the  third  with  suggestions 
for  a  wartime  budget  that  takes  cog- 
nizance of  higher  prices  and  taxes  but 
includes  war  stamps  and  bonds. 

Of  the  Family 

GROWING  UP  IN  A  WORLD  AT  WAR. 
26  pp.  Single  copies  25  cents,  lots  of  fifteen. 
10  cents,  from  the  Institute  for  Psycho- 
analysis, 43  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 

Ways  of  meeting  the  emotional  prob- 
lems brought  to  children  by  the  war. 

WAR  CHALLENGES  THE  FAMILY.  19 
pp.  Price  5  cents,  from  the  Association  for 
Family  Living,  220  South  State  Street,  Chi. 
cago.  Prepared  by  the  Association's  staff, 
through  a  grant  from  the  Leah  Blumberg 
Memorial  Fund. 

A  discussion  of  the  part  the  family 
plays  in  general  morale,  war  sacri- 
fices, the  growth  of  tolerance  or  in- 
tolerance and  other  war-borne  situa- 
tions. 

WHAT  PARENTS  ARE  SAYING  IN 
WARTIME,  by  Jean  Schick  Grossman.  28 
pp.  Price  20  cents,  from  the  Play  Schools 
Association,  1841  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  digest  of  a  series  of  discussion 
meetings  held  by  a  group  of  mothers 
in  a  New  York  community  center 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Rankian  Method 

TRAINING  FOR  SKILL  IN  SOCIAL  CASE 
WORK,  edited  by  Virginia  P.  Robinson.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Press.  126  pp.  Price 
$1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHIS  book,  written  by  faculty  and 
student  supervisors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Work,  sets  forth 
the  philosophy  of  their  case  work  prac- 
tice as  it  affects  content  and  method  of 
professional  education.  Two  supplement- 
ary papers — a  reprint  of  Jessie  Taft's 
article  on  "The  Relation  of  Function  to 
Process,"  and  a  paper  by  Kenneth  Pray 
on  "The  Agency's  Role  in  Service"  are 
included  because  they  clarify  the  concepts 
of  "function"  and  "process"  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  skill. 

Miss  Robinson's  excellent  introductory 
paper  on  "The  Meaning  of  Skill"  pre- 
sents the  philosophical  basis  from 
which  professional  education  must  be 
developed.  Skill,  she  says,  rests  upon 
knowledge  but  is  distinguished  from 
knowledge  in  that  it  involves  effecting 
change  in  an  object.  This  requires  of  the 
workman  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
quality  and  pliability  of  material.  Skill 
in  social  case  work,  therefore,  centers 
upon  the  unique  function  of  each  social 
agency,  as  the  means  of  meeting  a  hu- 
man being's  resistance  to  change  and  his 
right  to  accept  or  refuse  the  help  of- 
fered. In  practice  the  student  makes  his 
contact  with  the  client  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  case  work  agency  whose  poli- 
cies, limitations  and  structure  he  must 
accept  and  use.  The  second  major  point 
in  learning  for  the  student,  concerns  his 
relation  to  his  supervisor  through  which 
he  himself  goes  through  the  experience 
of  taking  help. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  School  the  in- 
structor in  case  work  is  also  field  work 
adviser  for  students.  The  process  by 
which  student  adviser  and  agency  super- 
visor are  able  to  share  in  the  student's 
professional  development  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  their  roles  distinct  is  explained 
in  Goldie  Basch's  paper  on  "Class  Room 
and  Field  Work"  and  in  two  articles  on 
"Supervision  of  Field  Work"  written  by 
supervisors. 

Dr.  Taft's  article,  "The  Function  of 
the  Personality  Course,"  gives  credit  to 
Rank's  influence  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  development  of  a  case 
work  method  without  dependence  upon 
another  profession.  Other  methods  she 
criticizes  as  too  dependent  upon  psycho- 
analysis both  for  the  orientation  of  the 
case  work  and  for  the  preparation  of 
case  workers.  To  Dr.  Taft  the  essen- 
tial factor  in  adequate  training  of  stu- 
dents lies  in  the  "experience  of  taking 
help  (through  supervision)  within  a  pro- 


fessionally   controlled    and    limited    rela- 
tionship." 

Though  the  book  contains  a  good  deal 
of  repetitious  explanation,  it  offers  a 
clear-cut  description  of  one  philosophy 
and  method  of  education  for  social  case 
work.  LEAH  FEDER 

Boston  University  School  of  Social  W ork 

Strengthening  the  Child 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  WITH  CHILDREN,  by 
Frederick  H.  Allen,  M.D.  Norton.  311  pp. 
Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

A  PPROPRIATELY  and  important- 
ly  in  these  days  of  vast  movements 
of  men  and  materials  comes  a  book  de- 
voted to  the  individual  and  his  struggle 
to  find  himself  in  relation  to  his  fellows. 
In  this  book  Dr.  Allen  gives  expression 
to  the  essence  of  everything  for  which 
democracy  is  now  fighting. 

The  philosophy  and  the  method  which 
he  describes  have  grown  out  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  Philadelphia  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  which  he  organized 
seventeen  years  ago  and  where  he  inte- 
grated the  three  disciplines  of  psychiatry, 
psychology,  and  social  work,  into  a  serv- 
ice which  has  exerted  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  the  lives  of  individual  chil- 
dren and  upon  the  community. 

The  book  describes  the  problems  which 
bring  children  to  the  clinic  as  by-products 
of  the  experience  of  growth,  from  birth 
to  adult  life.  He  discusses  what  is  in- 
volved for  the  child  in  achieving  a  per- 
sonality of  his  own,  separate  from  but 
related  to  the  members  of  his  family 
and  the  people  in  the  world  outside,  and 
in  assuming  the  responsibilities  that  are 
a  part  of  growing  up. 

Because  of  these  by-products  children 
come  to  the  clinic.  In  the  hour  with 
the  therapist,  which  through  successive 
weeks  usually  forms  the  framework  of 
treatment,  the  child  is  free  to  initiate  in 
play  or  conversation  whatever  he  likes, 
but  in  his  activity  with  the  therapist 
finds  the  experience  of  relating  himself 
to  another  individual.  Rather  than  a 
cure  for  the  problems  of  living,  the  proc- 
ess is  a  help  toward  strengthening  the 
child  for  overcoming  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles in  his  path. 

Dr.  Allen  discusses  the  therapeutic  ex- 
perience in  its  many  aspects — the  mean- 
ing that  the  first  hour  has  for  the  child, 
how  the  child  moves  through  the  various 
stages  in  relationship,  the  part  of  play 
not  as  a  technique  of  the  therapist  but 
as  a  medium  of  expression  for  the  child, 
and  the  significance  of  the  ending  of  the 
experience,  an  ending  which  often  is 
either  actively  determined  by  the  child 
or  accepted  by  him  as  appropriate  and 


symptomatic  of  his  emergence  as  a  per- 
son in  his  own  right. 

Drawing  upon  his  work  to  illustrate 
his  philosophy  and  method,  the  author 
emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual for  himself  and  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  his  own  treatment. 

For  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
social  workers  in  clinical  service  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  indispensable  text- 
book. To  parents  and  teachers  the 
stories — to  call  them  case  illustrations 
is  inadequate — will  bring  interest  and 
insight  into  the  life  of  childhood.  To 
the  general  reader  the  book  offers  a  re- 
affirmation  of  belief  in  the  individual  and 
in  the  constructive  forces  that  can  be  re- 
leased when  the  integrity  of  human  per- 
sonality is  recognized  and  appreciated. 
Washington,  D.C.  KARL  DESCHWEINITZ 

Objective  Observation 

SOCIAL  RESEARCH,  A  Study  in  the  Methods 
of  Gathering  Data,  by  George  A.  Lundberg. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Second  edition.  426 
pp.  Price  $3.25,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

A  LL  knowledge  of  social  conditions 
and  all  social  science  rest  on  ob- 
servations made  and  reported  by  some- 
one, somewhere,  somehow.  The  super- 
structure of  analysis  and  conclusion  is 
no  firmer  than  the  foundation  of  the 
observations  on  which  it  rests.  Examina- 
tion of  the  primary  process  of  observa- 
tion and  of  the  recording  of  facts 
relating  to  the  operation  of  social  life 
is  the  author's  concern  in  this  book.  The 
accumulation  of  reliable  and  scientifi- 
cally usable  social  data  is  his  quest. 

Among  the  many  facts  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  study  and  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  society  are  those  on 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  held  by  its 
members.  The  book  devotes  a  full  chap- 
ter to  the  methods  by  which  these  may 
be  observed  and  recorded.  That  atti- 
tudes are  highly  subjective  in  nature 
does  not  preclude  their  being  objectively 
observed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a 
system  of  observation  of  them  and  a 
terminology  for  referring  to  them  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  "scientific  fact" 
to  appear  the  same  to  "all  competent 
observers." 

To  the  reader  interested  in  these  and 
related  matters,  Professor  Lundberg's 
book  is  bound  to  be  absorbing,  although 
it  is  in  a  "sociology  series"  and  is  ob- 
viously intended  as  a  tool  in  college 
teaching.  The  author  has  found  it  pos- 
sible to  present  technical  problems  in 
language  that  can  be  understood  by  any 
ordinarily  intelligent  person. 

This  edition,  the  second,  has  been  al- 
most completely  rewritten.  Since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  version  in  1929, 
Professor  Lundberg  has  published  his 
"Foundations  of  Sociology"  (1939)  to 
which  he  refers  the  reader  fairly  fre- 
quently for  a  more  extended  discussion 
of  theoretical  questions  in  methodology. 
He  draws  upon  experience  gained  in 
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several  substantial  studies  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  as  well  as  upon  the  con- 
siderable body  of  relevant  material  pub- 
lished by  other  authors. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  persons  en- 
gaged in  social  research  or  preparing 
for  a  career  in  that  hazardous  occupa- 
tion will  acquaint  themselves  with  Pro- 
fessor Lundberg's  latest  treatment  of 
the  subject.  Careful  reading  might  also 
be  advantageous  to  the  consumers  of 
social  research — the  administrators  of 
government,  business,  education  and  the 
social  services.  One  can  hardly  think  of 
an  easier  way  by  which  many  of  them 
could  enhance  their  powers  of  discrim- 
ination. NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 

For  Health  Workers 

THE  MODERN  ATTACK  ON  TUBERCULO- 
SIS, by  Henry  D.  Chadwick  M.D.,  and  Alton 
S.  Pope,  M.D.  Commonwealth  Fund.  95  pp. 
Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TPHE  authors  have  attempted  to  con- 
*•  dense  in  this  small  volume  the  es- 
sential facts  in  the  control  of  tubercu- 
losis as  practiced  today.  They  have  em- 
phasized the  broad  principles  underlying 
a  modern  control  program  rather  than 
the  exact  methods  of  procedure  used  by 
the  various  authors  upon  which  they 
have  drawn.  This  is  wise  because  health 
workers  have  been  known  to  run  into 
difficulty  in  trying  to  duplicate  the  pro- 
gram of  others. 

The  book  points  out  that  "whole- 
hearted public  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility for  a  complete  control  program  is 
the  indispensable  foundation  for  any 
effective  control  program."  This  prin- 
ciple is  not  fully  recognized  by  all  work- 
ers, yet  if  the  public  could  be  awakened 
to  its  responsibility  and  the  importance 
of  the  use  of  existing  facilities,  much 
greater  strides  could  be  made  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  disease  than  are  being  wit- 
nessed at  this  time. 

Case  finding  methods  constitute  a 
major  portion  of  the  handbook.  This 
may  surprise  those  who  feel  that  the 
sanatorium  and  hospital  are  the  chief 
instruments  in  the  control  of  the  disease. 
These  institutions  are  an  important  part 


of  the  program  as  a  whole,  but  as  the 
authors  point  out,  "treatment  of  the 
active  case  is  still  essential,  ...  as  much 
for  the  removal  of  a  focus  of  infection 
as  for  the  arrest  of  the  disease." 

Some  practical  suggestions  are  offered 
for  the  examination  and  supervision  of 
contacts.  The  authors  recognize  that  the 
routine  supervision  of  all  persons  ex- 
posed to  infection  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod is  neither  necessary  nor  a  legitimate 
use  of  funds.  Essentially  the  same  pro- 
cedures discussed  here  have  been  prac- 
ticed for  several  years  in  New  York  City. 
The  elimination  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  clinic  case  load  in  which  experience 
has  indicated  nothing  of  practical  im- 
portance can  be  accomplished,  has  led  to 
more  time  for  the  really  important  case 
and  an  expansion  of  the  clinic  facilities 
in  case  finding. 

The  subject  of  mass  examinations  as 
a  method  in  case  finding  is  also  dis- 
cussed. This  section  might  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  some  rear- 
rangement of  the  material  so  that  the 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  specific 
groups  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
However,  it  contains  references  to  a 
number  of  studies  in  this  field  that  can 
be  explored  by  the  reader. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  tuberculosis 
workers  generally  would  apply  the  major 
principles  reviewed  in  this  book,  they 
would  be  able  to  streamline  their  serv- 
ices to  the  end  that  the  greatest  yield 
will  be  obtained  for  the  dollar  spent. 

HERBERT  R.  EDWARDS,  M.D. 
Department  of  Health,  New  York  City 

VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS  FOR  EVERY- 
ONE.  by  Alida  Frances  Pattee.  Putnam.  242 
pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates. 

A  Guide  to  Nutrition 

IV/fORE  and  more  are  the  nutrition- 
ists,  dietitians,  physicians,  and 
others  who  help  in  .nutrition  planning 
looking  for  an  accessible  and  reliable 
source  book  for  vitamin  and  mineral  in- 
formation. In  this  book  we  find  charts 
giving  analysis  of  most  every  common 
food  for  vitamin  and  mineral  potency. 

Each  vitamin  is  treated  in  a  separate 
chapter.  The  charts  for  each  chapter 


give  the  vitamin  analysis  in  descending 
potency  and  also  in  alphabetical  listing  oi 
foods.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  in 
terested  in  foods  rich  in  vitamin  A,  turr 
to  the  chapter  on  vitamin  A  and  yot 
will  find  the  complete  charts  and  story. 

Included  are  vitamin  A,  the  B  com 
plex,  thiamin,  riboflavin,  pyridoxine 
nicotinic  acid,  pantothenic  acid,  citrin 
vitamin  D,  vitamin  E  and  vitamin  K. 

The  minerals  discussed  are  calcium 
phosphorus,  iron,  iodine,  sodium  anc 
chlorine,  copper,  potassium  and  magne 
sium,  sulphur,  cobalt  and  zinc.  Ther 
there  is  a  chapter  on  acid-  and  alkaline- 
ash  foods.  There  are  also  charts  or 
minerals  alphabetically  arranged  and  ir 
descending  potency. 

To  make  the  work  valuable  as  a  refer- 
ence book,  the  recommended  dietary  al- 
lowances suggested  by  the  committee  on 
food  and  nutrition  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  is  included  as  are  sug- 
gestions for  healthful  meals  and  sample 
menus.  A  more  detailed  table  of  nu- 
tritive values  of  food  completes  the  book. 

This  book  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  technical  book  for  professionals  but 
as  a  guide  for  persons  who  are  teach- 
ing or  advising  lay  groups  in  nutrition 
either  by  the  spoken  or  written  word. 
Because  so  many  facts  and  figures  are 
included  it  will  save  hours  of  digging. 
New  York  NORMAN  JOLLIFFE,  M.D. 

Guidance  from  the  Beginning 

HISTORY  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE, 
by  John  Brewer  and  others.  Harper.  344  pp. 
Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*Tp  HE  first  comprehensive  account  of 
the  vocational  guidance  movement 
since  its  inception  in  this  country  a  third 
of  a  century  ago,  is  recorded  in  this  in- 
teresting book.  It  discusses  the  philoso- 
phy of  guidance,  its  scope,  tools,  meth- 
ods, terminology,  institutions,  organiza- 
tion, and  administration,  and  evaluates 
its  processes. 

The  rise  of  vocational  guidance  is 
ascribed  to  four  basic  factors:  division 
of  labor;  growth  of  technology;  educa- 
tion; the  spread  of  modern  forms  of  de- 
mocracy. We  learn  that  the  origin  of 
the  systematic  application  of  guidance 
came  through  the  work  of  the  publicist, 
the  social  worker,  the  teacher  and  the 
promoter  of  adult  education ;  that  books 
offering  occupational  information  and  ad- 
dressed to  parents,  teachers,  educators, 
and  incidentally  to  the  young,  began  to 
appear  as  early  as  1747.  The  beginnings 
of  practical  guidance  work  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  somewhat  confused,  but  the 
contributions  of  Richards,  Merrill,  Davis 
and,  in  more  recent  years,  the  work  of 
Meyer  Bloomfield  and  Frank  Parsons 
are  mentioned  as  especially  important. 
Indeed,  Frank  Parsons,  who  began  the 
pioneer  work  of  the.  Vocation  Bureau  of 
Boston,  is  frequently  designated  as  the 
founder  of  guidance.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  us 
that  Parsons,  appalled  by  the  lack  of 
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training  afforded  either  before  or  after 
an  individual  obtained  employment,  was 
led  to  study  the  industrial  situation  which 
brought  him  to  an  ever-increasing  reali- 
zation of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
masses,  and  imbued  him  with  an  eager- 
ness to  better  conditions. 

The  first  vocational  guidance  center  is 
described  in  some  detail  and  the  great  in- 
rtuence  which  it  exerted  is  stressed.  One 
chapter,  which  has  historic  value,  is  de- 
voted to  a  survey  of  several  city,  state, 
county,  and  federal  organizations  pat- 
terned to  some  extent  after  this  model 
bureau.  Another  chapter,  "Using  Exist- 
ing Facilities,"  emphasizes  the  need  for 
continued  experimentation  and  the  evalu- 
ation of  different  methods.  It  points  out 
that  new  methods,  tools,  and  devices  that 
•ieem  promising  should  be  tried  out  and 
that  counselors  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  "guidance"  is  not  some  static 
device  but  a  flexible  tool  that  may  be 
readily  adjusted  to  meet  changing  indus- 
trial situations.  The  chapter  on  the  "Ap- 
plication of  Psychology  to  Vocational 
Guidance"  is  as  fair  as  such  a  brief  re- 
view could  be.  The  vocational  psycholo- 
gist may  well  heed  the  admonition  to  ad- 
here faithfully  to  democratic  principles 
and  to  remember  that  helping  the  indi- 
vidual to  develop  so  that  he  may  guide 
himself  rightly  is  the  most  successful 
type  of  guidance.  Dr.  Brewer  expresses 
the  hope  that  a  new  profession  of  coun- 
seling will  arise  as  sensitiveness  to  the 
subtle  implications  of  true  democracy  in 
human  relationships  increases.  Social 
workers,  counselors,  psychologists,  and 
teachers  will  find  the  book  instructive. 
EMILY  THORP  BURR 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 

Post-College  Life 

THEY  WENT  TO  COLLEGE— A  STUDY  OF  951 
FORMER  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS,  by  C.  Robert 
Pace.  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  148  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

EASURED  by  the  yardstick  of  this 
investigation,  most  of  its  college 
bred  readers  will  discover  they  are  edu- 
cational failures.  Although  achieving  a 
healthy  loss  of  class  consciousness,  the 
author  and  collaborators  are  dismayed  to 
find  so  few  differences  between  graduates 
and  non-graduates,  eight  to  twelve  years 
after  leaving  their  alma  mater.  Yet  these 
young  people  are  not  disappointed  with 
their  education. 

Eighty  percent  were  married  «nd  60 
percent  had  children.  Roughly  the  cul- 
ture and  economy  of  this  representative 
sample  of  the  population  is  as  follows: 
Both  men  and  women  were  well  satis- 
fied with  their  jobs,  but  not  with  their 
upper  middle  class  incomes.  Half  the 
graduates  were  professional,  the  remain- 
der white  collar  workers,  skilled  manual 
workers,,  or  homeworkers.  Only  20  per- 
cent felt  occupationally  maladjusted. 
Many  had  suffered  unemployment  but 
less  often  than  non-graduates.  Fifty-five 
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THE  SUBNORMAL 
ADOLESCENT  GIRL 

By  THEODORA  M.  ABEL 
and  ELAINE  F.  KINDER 


This  book  deals  with  the  subnormal  girl's  own  problems  as  they  arise 
from  home  and  school  situations,  during  her  recreational  hours,  and 
as  she  enters  the  working  world.  The  authors  are,  respectively,  Chief 
Psychologist  at  Letchworth  Village  and  Chief  Psychologist  at  Rock- 
land  State  Hospital. 

"To  those  interested  in  the  science  of  human  relationships  and  human 
behavior  this  book  makes  an  invaluable  contribution.  Its  analysis  of 
the  advantages  and  shortcomings  of  the  intelligence  tests  is  reveal- 
ing. It  demonstrates  convincingly  that  the  total  personality  rather 
than  the  results  of  an  intelligence  test  should  be  the  real  criterion 
for  evaluating  the  adjustment  possibilities  of  the  subnormal  adolescent 
girl." — Dr.  Helen  Montague,  Psychiatric  Clinic,  Domestic  Relations 
Court,  New  York  City. 

$2.50 


For  Study  and  Reference  . . . 
Concerning  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Progressive  Changes  in  Our  Perspectives 
By  Henry  W.  Thurston  $2.75 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Social  Case  Work 

By  Gordon  Hamilton  $3.00 

Social  Case  Recording 

By  Gordon  Hamilton  $2.50 

Readings  in  Social  Case  Work,  1920-1938 


Selected  Reprints  for  the  Case  Work 
Practitioner 

Edited  by  Fern  Lowry 


$3.50 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  64  West  38th 
Street,  New  York.  A  professional  bureau  spe- 
cializing in  group  work,  settlement,  institu- 
tional, medical  social  work,  and  secretarial 
positions.  We  are  more  successful  in  placing 
candidates  who  can  come  to  the  office  for  per- 
sonal interviews.  Wise.  7-4961. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS        "" 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York.  New  York. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

WORKERS  WANTED 

PAROLE  POSITIONS  (MEN)— Three  open- 
ings  soon  for  duration  and  six  months  after, 
supervising  parolees  from  juvenile  training 
school.  Case  work  experience  and  maturity 
essential.  Clinton  W.  Areson,  Supt.,  Indus- 
try,  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS  OPEN 

IN  ALASKA 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 
WORKERS 

Salary  Range:  $185.00-$21S.OO  per  month. 
Appointments  at  the  minimum.  Area  of 
work:  Alaska  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. Minimum  Qualifications  College,  4 
years.  Graduate  Study,  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work.  Must  include 
course  in  Child  Welfare  and  Supervised 
Field  Work  in  Child  Welfare  and  Family 
Welfare. 

Experience:  2  years  in  past  5  years  of 
social  work,  one  of  which  must  be  in  child 
welfare.  Apply:  Alaska  Merit  System, 
Box  201,  Juneau,  Alaska,  via  Air  Mail, 
supplying  minimum  qualifications. 

Professionally  trained  and  experienced  case 
worker  for  private  family  agency  in  South- 
West.  Salary  $1800.00.  7833  Survey. 

WANTED:  Fully  qualified  case  worker  for 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Agency  with 
large  family  welfare  department.  Preferably 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Eastern 
city.  Good  opportunity  for  constructive  work. 
7838  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN— EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  trained 
and  experienced  in  Y.W.H.A.  and  Community 
center  work  as  well  as  progressive  Case  Work 
with  social  service  agency.  References. 
Served  communities  East,  West,  South,  U.S.A. 
Open  for  position.  7830  Survey. 

MAN,  college  graduate,  long  social  recreational 
director  experience,  available  for  boys'  club 
or  similar  connection.  7839  Survey. 

FOR  SALE 

ESROBERT  SUN  LAMP 

perfect  condition;   Mercury  Bulb,  Volts   105-120, 

Cycle  60,  Watts  450.     $25  plus  delivery  charges. 

Address   7836   Survey 

REAL  ESTATE 

Owner  will  rent,  for  year  or  longer,  charming 
home,  furnished,  one  hour  out,  South  Shore, 
Long  Island.  Oil  burner,  fireplace,  private 
dock— everything  to  make  life  comfortable. 
Very  reasonable  to  right  people.  7835  Survey. 


percent  of  the  wives  worked  to  meet  ex- 
penses without  marked  disadvantage  to 
the  home. 

Their  mental  hygiene  is  good  if  judged 
by  zest  for  living,  tolerances,  content- 
ment, absence  of  serious  family  friction, 
stamina  in  adversity.  Health  protection 
habits  were  far  higher  than  those  of  the 
general  population.  As  consumers,  their 
purchasing  and  repair  habits,  though  in- 
consistent in  economics,  reflect  better 
than  average  judgment.  The  majority 
possess  electrical  conveniences,  musical 
instruments,  and  one  bathroom.  Leisure 
time  was  spent  chiefly  in  spectator  enjoy- 
ment, rather  than  in  active  hobbies  and 
sports  —  parties,  symphonies,  museums. 
Their  movie  selection  was  not  bad,  but 
they  read  big  circulation  magazines,  not 
quality  journals;  sports,  comic  strips  and 
financial  pages,  not  editorials.  We  have 
no  index  of  differences  in  evaluation  of 
what  they  read.  The  investigators  lament 
the  conservative  bias,  the  unadult  range 
of  reading,  lack  of  interest  in  self-im- 
provement, in  community  management, 
non-support  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, non-recognition  of  social  change.  Al- 
though expressing  desire  for  reliable  in- 
formation on  current  affairs  they  do  not 
go  to  sources  such  as  The  Survey  maga- 
zines. 

In  extenuation,  let  us  suggest  that 
when  you  lack  servants  in  the  thick  of 
infant  and  home  care,  are  learning  to 
live  with  each  other,  to  meet  emergen- 
cies, buy  furniture,  pay  off  debts,  you 
are,  of  necessity,  self-centered.  There  is 
not  much  time  or  money  until  later  for 
art,  book-buying,  broader  citizenship  re- 
sponsibility, and  militant  reform.  The 
evidence  for  unawareness  of  the  relation 
of  contemporary  world  dilemmas  to  their 
own  lines  is  unconvincing.  But  granting 
that  a  new  educational  pattern  is  called 
for,  who  can  present  to  the  undergradu- 
ate a  blueprint  for  post-college  life?  His 
primary  concerns  at  college  age  are  emo- 
tional solutions.  Hence  the  professorial 
fallacy  of  expecting  so  much  more  to 
have  been  acquired  than  was  disclosed  in 
this  research. 
Vassar  College  MIRIAM  C.  GOULD 

Suggestions  for  Living 

THE  ART  OF  SELF-CONTROL,  by  Ralph  A. 
Habas.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  284  pp.  Price 
$2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TPHIS  book  contains  many  amusing 
and  interesting  suggestions  about  the 
art  of  living.  Some  of  them  are  practi- 
cal, and  the  anecdotes  from  others'  lives 
are  particularly  interesting.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  author  does  not  use  recent 
material  which  has  been  developed  as  to 
unconscious  forces  functioning  in  indi- 
viduals. His  suggestions  on  not  talking 
about  fears  or  repressing  one's  fears  and 
anxieties  would  be  very  harmful  if  put 
into  practice  and  are  contrary  to  re- 
cent psychiatric  trends. 
New  Yort  A.  LOUISE  BRUSH,  M.D. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  executive  secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculoui 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  service*. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houti, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspan,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state,  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  wnte :  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D. ;  National  Di- 
rector, D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director, 
Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.     WA-9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.-4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-8  P.M. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  througk 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  cralts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrem- 
tion  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
123  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
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There  is  a  solid  part  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican people  who  will  not  sacrifice,  even 
for  the  sake  of  victory  in  this  war,  their 
prejudices  against  color. — PEARL  S.  BUCK, 
author. 


•  The  greatest  evil  of  caste  in  America 
is  that  it  puts  the   finest   Negro   at  the 
mercy  of  the  meanest  white  man. — ED- 
WIN R.  EMBREE,  president  of  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund. 

•  In    this   epochal    struggle    for    a    free 
world  for  free  men,  the  shadow  of  the 
slave   tradition   still   hangs   over   us   and 
dims     our    way.  —  ELMER    ANDERSON 
CARTER,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor. 

•  Exclusion  and  defeat  produce  the  buf- 
foon, the  clown,  and  the  boisterous  good- 
for-nothing.     Many    little    "Bigger 
Thomases"  walk  the  streets  of   Harlem 
as   "muggers"  now.  —  JOHN   A.   DAVIS, 
professor    of    political    science,    Lincoln 
University. 

'  For  better  or  worse,  humanity  faces 
the  alternatives  of  world  chaos,  world 
tyranny  or  world  order,  and  must  take 
serious  stock  of  its  choices.  This  is  what 
we  presume  to  call  democracy's  unfin- 
ished business. — ALAIN  LOCKE,  professor 
of  philosophy,  Howard  University;  spe- 
cial editor  November  Survey  Graphic. 


So  They  Said 

in    the    special    issue    of 
Survey  Graphic,  November  1942 

COLOR 
Unfinished  Business  of  Democracy 

•  There  can  be  no  final  success  for  the 
nation's  war  effort  if  it  leaves  any  class 
of   labor   enslaved,   or   exploited,    or   re- 
jected.— CHARLES   S.   JOHNSON,  depart- 
ment of  social  sciences,  Fisk   University. 

*  A  community  is  democratic  only  when 
the  humblest  and  weakest  person  can  en- 
joy the  highest  civil,  economic,  and  social 
rights  that  the  biggest  and  most  power- 
ful   possess.  —  A.    PHILIP    RANDOLPH, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Porters. 


*  No  one  who  accepts  the  basis  of  our 
Christian  tradition  will  deny  that  men 
are  equal  in  the  most  important  of  com- 
mon denominators,  in  that  they  are  all 
ambassadors  of  the  same  God.  One  does 
not  humiliate  an  ambassador.  He  may  be 
an  unpleasant  man,  of  a  distasteful  shape 
or  color,  and  his  mind  may  lack  grace; 
yet  he  demands  respect  because  of  what 
he  represents. — HERBERT  AGAR,  former 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
now  a  naval  officer. 


•  No  attempt  at  domination  over  a  group 
of   another  color  has   ever   failed,   ulti- 
mately,   to    weaken    the    self-proclaimed 
"superior"  race. — ADOLF  A.  BERLB,  JR., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

•  There  may  be  a  whole  lot  wrong  with 
America,  but  there's  nothing  that  Hitler 
can  fix. — Attributed  to  Joe  Louis  by  a 
public    speaker;    quoted    by    Sterling   A. 
Brown  in  "Out  of  Their  Mouths." 

•  After  four  thousand  years  of  history, 
the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole  still  believe 
in   moral   values;   they   are   not   afflicted 
with     the     sophisticated     post-Versailles 
cynicism   of   the  West.  —  LIN   YUTANG, 
Chinese  scholar  and  author. 

•  Responsibility  for  southern  poverty  does 
not  end  at  the  Mason-Dixon  line.    Cer- 
tainly a  nation  concerned  about  "freedom 
from  want"  in   Malaya  cannot  consider 
that  it  has  no  concern  or  responsibility  in 
Georgia. — JONATHAN    DANIELS,   editor; 
Assistant   Director   of   Civilian   Defense. 

•  As  long  as  production  for  private  gain 
rather  than  for  public  welfare  drives  the 
wheels    of    our    modern    economy,    some 
groups  will   see   the   easiest  way  of   ad- 
vancing their  own  well-being  in  the  sub- 
ordination of  other  groups. — EDWARD  C. 
CARTER,  secretary  general  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations. 


Harris   &   Ewing 


HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

Governor  of  New  York  1932-42;  now  Director  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 


"We  have  done  a  lot  together  in  the  last  few  years," 
Governor  Lehman  summed  up  in  his  farewell  address 
before  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  November.  "To  you  social  workers  in  our  public  and 
private  welfare  agencies  I  say:  Look  at  the  fast-moving 
scene  about  you.  Identify  the  mighty  forces  that  surround 
you.  Evaluate  the  growing  goals  of  a  determined  world. 
Recast  your  philosophy  until  it  captures  the  implications 


of  what  is  happening  in  every  continent,  every  nation, 
every  city,  every  town  and  every  neighborhood  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  gigantic  task  of  world  rehabilitation. 
The  flood  tides  of  democracy  have  become  a  torrent  that 
is  washing  away  the  debris  of  a  half-democratic,  half-slave 
world.  The  fires  of  the  human  spirit  have  become  a  flame 
that  is  lighting  the  way  for  the  new  world — in  yourself, 
in  your  community,  in  your  nation,  in  your  world." 
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Children  and  Manpower 

By  MARSHALL  FIELD 

Chairman,  National  Citizens  Committee, 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy 


THERE  is  every  indication  that  the  problems  of 
children  are  increasing  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increased  demand  for  manpower.  We  hear  of  small 
children  left  alone  while  their  mothers  go  to  work,  of  a 
shortage  of  teachers  and  of  overcrowded  educational  fa- 
cilities in  war  industry  areas,  of  a  sharp  rise  in  juvenile 
delinquency  and  of  unmarried  motherhood  among  young 
girls,  of  the  increased  use  of  children  in  the  labor  market, 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  medical  and  nursing  personnel  to 
guard  maternal  and  child  health.  These  problems  bear 
a  definite  relationship  to  the  manpower  needs  of  our 
country  and  of  our  present  manpower  policy. 

Working  Mothers 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  MANPOWER  IS  ONLY  IN  ITS  BEGINNING 

stages,  especially  in  regard  to  women.  In  1941  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  war  industries  was  about  1,500,000.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  1942  it  will  reach  4,500,000.  We  have 
been  warned  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission  that 
before  the  end  of  1943  the  number  will  grow  to  6,000,000. 
But  what  are  our  total  resources  in  womanpower?  How 
should  women  be  classified  for  use  in  war  production?  In 
what  order  should  they  be  called? 

I  find  myself  extremely  impatient  with  persons  who 
write  articles  under  such  captions  as  "Help  Mothers  Wm 
the  War !"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  misdirected 
patriotic  zeal  is  going  into  efforts  to  encourage  mothers 
with  young  children  to  work  full  time  in  industry  and  to 
place  their  children  in  day-care  centers. 

For  years  we  have  been  working  for  social  legislation 
that  would  enable  mothers  to  care  for  their  own  children 
and  give  children  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  a  home 
environment.  In  the  report  of  the  first  White  House 
Conference  held  in  1909  there  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  values  of  home  life.  One  of  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  the  widows'  pension  movement  was  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  mothers  and  children  together.  Again, 
the  basis  for  our  present  federal  provision  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  is  the  desirability  of  home  care  for 
children. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  know  what  happens  in  a 


home  when  the  mother  carries  a  full  time  job.  Added  to 
eight  hours  of  exacting  work  in  the  noise  and  strain  of  a 
factory  are  the  time  and  energy  required  for  getting  to 
and  from  work.  After  such  a  day  a  woman  is  hardly  in 
condition  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  and  to  mother 
her  children.  I  question  whether  a  woman  can  continue 
to  do  a  competent  job  in  industry  when  she  is  worried 
about  how  her  children  are  getting  along  without  her. 

Apparently  some  persons  feel  that  when  there  is  public 
provision  for  young  children  in  a  day-care  center  and 
some  after-school  supervision  for  school-age  children,  a 
mother's  worries  are  over.  They  forget  what  it  may  mean 
to  take  little  children  from  their  beds  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  hurry  them  off.  They  forget  that  there  are  many 
children  who  have  a  dangerous  feeling  of  insecurity  when 
they  are  away  from  their  mothers  from  dawn  to  dark. 
They  forget  that  there  are  many  days  when  children 
show  some  indication  of  being  ill  and  should  be  kept  at 
home.  They  forget  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  school-age 
children  cut  loose  from  parental  supervision. 

British  experience  in  dealing  with  women  in  war  indus- 
tries offers  us  a  wealth  of  suggestions.  All  women  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  have  been  registered.  All  women 
are  subject  to  call  for  war  services,  with  the  exception  of 
two  classes:  women  over  forty-five  years  of  age  and  mothers 
of  children  under  fourteen.  We  should  take  note  that  in 
spite  of  England's  desperate  need  for  workers,  mothers  of 
children  under  fourteen  are  exempt  from  call  for  war 
work.  These  women  are  permitted  to  work  full  time,  but 
are  encouraged  to  work  only  part  time.  It  had  been  found 
in  England  that  there  was  poor  economy  in  a  plan  for  full 
time  employment  of  such  mothers.  Too  many  extra  people 
were  required  to  substitute  for  the  mother  in  her  home 
duties,  and  even  with  substitutes  the  whole  family 
suffered. 

Under  the  present  British  system,  part  time  shifts  have 
been  arranged  in  industry  so  that  two  mothers  can  share 
an  eight-hour  shift,  each  working  four  hours.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  women  to  do  team  work  not  only  in  indus- 
try but  in  caring  for  their  households  and  children  as  well. 
Other  part  time  shifts  are  arranged  so  that  some  mothers 
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work  only  three  days  each  week.  In  explaining  this  labor 
policy  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Child,  Lady  Simon,  a 
visitor  from  England,  pointed  out:  "...  when  women 
with  children  are  employed  [full  time]  there  is  an  inevit- 
able amount  of  absenteeism,  an  increase  in  truancy  leading 
to  juvenile  delinquency,  and  a  lowering  of  the  health  of 
mothers." 

We  must  seriously  consider  the  cost  before  we  encour- 
age women  with  children  under  fourteen  to  take  on  full 
time  jobs.  We  must  be  sure  first  that  we  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  make  intelligent  and  effective  use  of  our 
total  manpower  and  womanpower  resources. 

Education  in  Wartime 

IN     CONSIDERING     THE     EFFECT     OF     THE     WAR     ON     THE 

education  of  children,  we  are  again  confronted  with  prob- 
lems of  competition  in  the  use  of  manpower  and  materials, 
between  the  war  effort  and  children's  needs. 

The  National  Education  Association  tells  us  that  for 
the  current  school  year  we  are  facing  a  shortage  of  from 
50,000  to  60,000  teachers.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that,  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it,  this  shortage 
will  be  greatly  increased  next  year.  According  to  infor- 
mation from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  teacher 
shortage  in  elementary  schools  is  largely  in  rural  areas 
where  many  schools  failed  to  open  this  fall,  and  where 
thousands  of  children  are  not  now  in  school.  Many  rural 
schools  that  have  remained  open  have  been  able  to  do  so 
only  through  a  lowering  of  standards  and  the  appointment 
of  poorly  trained  teachers.  Think  what  this  may  mean  in 
the  dwarfing  of  the  educational  development  of  many  of 
our  rural  children. 

Teacher  shortage  in  high  schools  occurs  for  the  most 
part  in  the  positions  ordinarily  filled  by  men.  They  are  in 
such  fields  as  physical  education,  mathematics,  science, 
vocational  education,  and  agriculture — the  very  subjects 
that  need  special  emphasis  in  wartime.  Though  the  draft 
has  taken  a  large  toll  of  men  from  teaching  positions,  it  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  the  shortage.  Chiefly  responsible  is 
the  flocking  of  teachers  into  war  industries.  Many  teach- 
ers now  are  earning  more  in  a  week  in  industry  than  they 
earned  in  a  month  of  teaching. 

After  comparing  the  salary  scale  of  teachers  with  sal- 
aries in  war  industries,  one  is  apt  to  wonder  why  there 
is  not  a  still  greater  teacher  shortage.  According  to  the 
National  Education  Association,  in  1940  the  average  sal- 
ary of  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  in  fifteen  states 
was  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  and  in  two  states  the  average 
was  less  than  $600!  If  it  is  important  to  keep  teachers  at 
their  posts,  certainly  something  must  be  done  about  sal- 
aries. Again  we  might  take  a  leaf  from  England's  book 
and  pay  bonuses  to  teachers  in  wartime. 

Another  serious  problem  related  to  education  is  the 
transportation  of  school  children.  According  to  a  report  of 
the  National  Council  of  Chief  School  Officers,  over  4,000,- 
000  school  children  are  transported  to  school  daily.  The 
great  majority  of  these  children  live  too  far  away  from 
school  to  walk  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  bus  trans- 
portation for  the  completion  of  their  education.  Approx- 
imately 93,000  school  buses  are  now  in  operation.  Sooner 
or  later  buses  wear  out.  The  normal  replacement  is  esti- 
mated at  about  12,000  each  year,  but  announcements  have 
been  made  that  no  new  buses  will  be  manufactured  for 
the  duration.  How  will  school  boards  meet  the  problem 
of  normal  transportation?  And  how  shall  we  transport 


the  additional  children  from  hundreds  of  schools  that  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  teachers?  What  kind  of  educational 
opportunity  can  we  offer  these  rural  children? 

Thus  in  teacher  shortage  and  school  transportation  we 
have  specific  examples  of  competition  of  children  and  the 
war  for  manpower  and  materials.  If  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  the  education  of  our  children  in  order  to 
win  the  war,  then  it  should  be  done;  but  first  let  us  con- 
sider carefully  whether  or  not  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Have  we  made  the  best  use  of  our  manpower  and  our 
transportation  facilities?  Or  are  we  using  our  precious 
buses  for  some  things  that  are  not  quite  so  important  as 
the  education  of  children? 

It  should  not  be  necessary  in  a  democracy  to  present 
arguments  for  maintaining  our  educational  standards  ex- 
cept in  the  most  desperate  of  emergencies.  We  know 
that  a  democracy  cannot  function  without  a  well  educated 
people.  Children  do  not  inherit  the  qualities  of  good  citi- 
zenship. Each  generation  must  learn  democratic  principles 
through  experiences  in  the  school,  the  home,  and  in  com- 
munity life.  Such  principles  are  learned  best  during  child- 
hood and  youth.  This  kind  of  training  must  not  be  de- 
layed until  after  the  war.  It  must  not  be  limited  to  a 
privileged  few. 

In  our  military  service  we  are  paying  a  heavy  price  for 
inequalities  in  the  financing  of  education  in  the  past.  A 
recent  publication  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion shows  that  "over  200,000  young  Americans,  enough 
for  fifteen  combat  divisions,  have  already  been  deferred 
from  military  service  because  of  inadequate  education.  In 
most  cases  this  has  been  below  the  fourth-grade  level." 

Our  allies  have  set  an  example  of  the  need  for  main- 
taining educational  standards  and  for  adapting  education 
to  changing  world  conditions.  Consider  China.  Surely 
there  is  inspiration  for  us  in  the  persistent  and  courageous 
way  in  which  she  has  carried  her  universities  into  the  in- 
terior. In  England  there  is  an  increasing  realization  of 
the  importance  of  education  in  wartime.  In  June  1942,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  present  African  campaign  was  being 
planned,  the  British  Parliament  took  time  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  education.  In  presenting  his  report,  the  Minister 
of  Education  indicated  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000,000 
pounds  in  the  educational  budget  for  the  past  year.  A  good 
share  of  this  increase  went  to  wartime  bonuses  for  teach- 
ers, and  hot  lunches  for  about  700,000  school  children. 

The  Rise  in  Delinquency 

CLOSELY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  INADEQUACIES  IN  EDUCATION 
are  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Again  we  run 
into  the  manpower  problem,  for  our  supply  of  leadership 
on  which  we  depend  for  the  guidance  of  youth  has  been 
depleted  rather  than  expanded  in  the  face  of  new  needs. 

We  know  that  wartime  traditionally  brings  a  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency.  It  was  so  in  the  last  war.  It  is  so 
in  this  war.  It  has  been  alarmingly  true  in  England, 
where  the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  increased  50  per 
cent  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  That  we  are  already 
experiencing  a  similar  rise  here  in  the  United  States  is 
indicated  by  reports  from  the  Children's  Bureau. 

We  know  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency.  We  know 
that  the  war  has  greatly  accentuated  these  causes,  and  yet 
we  wait  until  court  records  startle  us  into  setting  up  the 
necessary  safeguards.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  raise  money  to  take  care  of  children  who  fall  off 
of  a  cliff  than  it  is  to  raise  money  to  build  a  fence  to  keep 
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SURVEY   MIDMONTHLY 


... 


them  from  falling  off. 

I  once  heard  about  an  insane  asylum  where  a  "mop  test" 
is  used  as  one  of  the  ways  to  determine  sanity.  Each  patient 
is  supplied  with  a  mop  and  then  sent  to  clean  up  a  room 
where  six  faucets  are  flooding  the  floor.  If  the  patient 
turns  off  the  faucets  before  he  begins  mopping,  he  is  con- 
sidered sane.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  all  of  us  taxpayers 
could  pass  that  test. 

The  Child  Guidance  Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
gives  us  a  list  of  the  faucets  from  which  this  new  tide  of 
juvenile  delinquency  is  flowing.  I  find  them  strikingly 
like  those  mentioned  in  British  reports: 


1.  Lack  of  supervision  by  mothers. 

2.  Absence  of  fathers  and  older  brothers  in  war  indus- 
tries or  military  service. 

3.  High  wages  for  youth  who  have  had  little  experience 
in  handling  money. 

4.  Lack  of  leadership  and  facilities  for  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

5.  Disruption  of  home  and  community  life. 

6.  The  war  atmosphere  of  tension  and  excitement. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  "the  welfare  of  children  is 
determined  largely  by  the  welfare  of  their  families,  their 
schools,  and  the  communities  in  which  they  are  living." 

Child  Labor  and  Youth  Employment 

IN    THE    CLAMOR    FOR    CHILD    LABOR    WE    HAVE    ANOTHER 

illustration  of  the  direct  relationship  between  problems  of 
children  and  problems  of  manpower.  With  the  increase  of 
work  opportunities  and  the  absorption  of  adults  in  the 
armed  forces  and  war  industries,  more  and  more  children 
and  adolescents  are  being  drawn  into  the  labor  market. 

The  question  of  how  long  and  under  what  circum- 
stances a  child  should  work  is  not  easy  to  answer.  There 
is  no  argument  against  the  value  of  suitable  work  experi- 
ences for  children  and  youth.  Few  persons  question  the 
need  of  young  people  to  identify  themselves  with  the  war 
effort.  And  certainly  we  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  youth 
to  make  great  sacrifices  if  this  becomes  necessary  as  a  last 
resort.  But  the  question  again  is:  Have  we  reached  this 
last  resort?  Have  we  really  exhausted  our  adult  labor 
supply?  Have  we  utilized  it  in  the  most  efficient  way? 

Obviously  we  do  not  have  a  real  labor  shortage  so  long 
as  we  exclude  from  industry  able-bodied  men  and  women 
because  of  their  color  or  race  or  creed.  Let  us  make  cer- 
tain that  those  who  speak  so  earnestlv  of  the  need  of  child 
labor  are  not  really  trying  to  find  cheap  labor. 

The  problem  of  child  labor  and  youth  employment  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  pressures  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  adolescents  come  not  only  from  the 
employers,  but  from  the  children  themselves  and,  unfor- 
tunately, from  their  parents.  All  have  the  same  motiva- 
tion— immediate  and  greatly  increased  financial  returns. 
Aside  from  the  dwarfing  of  their  educational  development, 
no  one  can  predict  what  further  harm  working  children 
may  suffer  in  health  and  in  their  normal  development. 
When  the  war  is  over,  the  young  people  who  left  school 
as  children,  with  poor  educational  equipment  and  no  spe- 
cific skills,  are  likely  to  be  among  the  first  to  be  jobless. 

If  and  when  we  are  confronted  by  a  situation  requiring 
any  school  children  to  work  in  fields  or  wartime  factories, 
why  should  we  let  the  burden  fall  wholly  on  those  in  the 
lower  economic  groups?  If  there  is  a  positive  need,  then 


let  us  require  all  able-bodied  children  and  youth  to  work. 
Let  the  work  experience  be  a  part  of  the  total  educational 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  school  authorities.  Let 
the  school  term  be  lengthened  so  that  time  taken  for  sea- 
sonal employment  outside  of  the  school  may  be  made  up 
at  a  later  date.  We  must  use  our  best  intelligence  in 
adapting  school  programs  to  the  emergency  situation.  Let 
us  make  certain  that  we  place  no  unnecessary  handicaps  on 
the  development  of  our  children. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

PROBABLY  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OF  ALL  THE  WARTIME 
problems  of  children  is  the  problem  of  health  and  medical 
care.  It  is  in  this  field  that  personnel  has  suffered  the 
greatest  depletion.  Circumstances  make  it  inevitable  that 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  medical  and  nursing  profession 
be  called  to  war  services  than  of  any  other  profession. 
But  in  the  mobilization  of  medical  personnel  for  war  serv- 
ice, apparently  little  or  no  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  civilian  population.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  situation  is  getting  worse  and  that  the  civilian  doctors 
and  nurses  who  are  left  are  very  unequally  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  data 
showing  that  in  some  regions  entire  counties  are  without 
a  single  doctor  or  nurse.  Hospitals  in  many  defense  areas 
are  so  overcrowded  that  mothers  are  sent  home  when  babies 
are  only  three  days  old. 

The  use  of  manpower  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
public  health  is  a  problem  demanding  immediate  attention. 
Even  in  normal  times  we  have  never  had  what  approaches 
an  adequate  public  health  and  medical  care  program  in  the 
United  States.  Surely  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  re-alloca- 
tion of  the  medical  personnel  and  a  reorganization  of  our 
remaining  health  services  to  meet  the  emergency. 

'  The  health  reports  of  the  selective  service  boards  have 
given  shocking  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  more  thorough 
public  health  program.  Probably  few  of  us  would  have 
believed  two  years  ago  that  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
young  men  were  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  military 
service. 

In  an  effort  to  "get  to  the  bottom"  of  this  percentage, 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  recently  made  a  study  of 
physical  rejectees  in  Hagerstown,  Md.  The  study  was 
based  on  a  comparison  between  the  army  health  records 
and  school  health  records  made  twenty-five  years  back 
when  the  same  boys  were  in  elementary  school.  A  careful 
comparison  of  defects  brought  the  shocking  realization  that 
fifteen  years  ago  physicians  could  have  predicted  which 
of  these  boys  might  fail  to  pass  army  examinations.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  they  had  defects  in  vision  and  in  teeth, 
but  little  was  done  to  correct  them.  Fifteen  years  ago  a 
physician  could  have  predicted  from  their  growth  and  pos- 
ture, their  general  state  of  nutrition,  which  of  these  boys 
were  likely  to  grow  up  into  physically  handicapped  adults. 

The  Hagerstown  report  presents  a  most  disturbing  set 
of  facts.  We  have  examined .  school  children  and  charted 
their  physical  defects  for  years,  but  we  have  failed,  too 
often,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  these  defects. 
Certainly  we  must  now  do  our  utmost  to  guard  the  health 
of  our  children.  We  must  determine  more  clearly  of 
what  our  school  medical  examinations  should  consist,  what 
the  objectives  should  be ;  and  what  the  best  methods  arc 
for  assuring  the  correction  of  defects.  Our  children  must 
have  a  school  health  program  that  is  more  than  a  fifteen- 
year  prophecy. 
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Children  Cannot  Wait 

WE  ARE   CONFRONTED   NOW   WITH    DECISIONS   THAT   WILL 

determine  the  kind  of  citizens  \vho  will  inherit  this  coun- 
try of  ours.  We  must  keep  constantly  before  us  the  fact 
that  children  cannot  delay  the  growing-up  process.  "What 
they  will  be,  they  are  now  becoming." 

There  seems  to  be  every  evidence  that  we  still  have 
great  resources  in  manpower  and  materials  and  that  as  yet 
neither  the  war  effort  nor  our  children  need  suffer.  When 
a  clearly  defined  and  all-inclusive  manpower  policy  is 
drafted,  let  us  hope  that  the  priority  needs  of  children 
will  be  recognized. 


It  has  been  eternally  true  that  "nations  move  forward 
on  the  feet  of  little  children."  At  best,  our  children  will 
have  a  difficult  road  to  travel.  We  can  and  must  make 
certain  that  they  inherit  a  free  country.  We  can  and  must 
make  certain  that  they  are  not  robbed  of  the  opportunities 
they  need  in  order  to  develop  into  strong  citizens;  the  kind 
of  citizens  who  will  be  well  equipped  to  face  a  chaotic 
world ;  the  kind  of  citizens  who  will  cherish  and  main- 
tain this  democracy. 

This  article  has  been  drawn  from  an  address  made  last 
month  by  Mr.  Field  at  the  Delaware  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a  Democracy. 


Foster  Family  Day  Care 

By  KATHARINE  DEW.  PHELPS 
Executive  Secretary,  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Day  Nursery 


INCREASING  employment  of  women  in  war  produc- 
tion has  centered  attention  on  day  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  wage  earning  mothers. 

One  way  to  help  meet  the  problem  is  by  placing  chil- 
dren for  day  care  in  foster  family  homes.  This  method 
has  been  used  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  since  the  fall  of  1939. 

There  are  three  basic  requirements  for  a  foster  family 
day  care  program.  First,  mothers  must  be  willing  to  use 
this  form  of  care.  Second,  foster  family  day  homes  must 
be  available  near  the  family  home.  Third,  the  program 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  social  agency  with  trained  per- 
sonnel and  good  standards,  and  at  least  one  staff  member 
with  training  and  experience  in  foster  home  finding  and 
child  placement. 

The  writer  feels  that  an  agency  undertaking  foster 
family  day  care  must  forget  about  the  modern  nursery 
school — the  most  frequently  discussed  alternative  program. 
Foster  day  homes  will  not  be  primarily  educational.  Al- 
though children  in  them  will  learn,  education  is  secondary. 

The  chief  goal  should  be  to  secure  to  each  child  the 
most  satisfying  experience  possible,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting his  sense  of  belonging  to  his  own  family.  Many 
of  the  children  coming  to  the  agency  will  be  separated 
from  their  mothers  for  the  first  time,  and  for  most  of 
their  waking  hours.  They  will  not  like  or  understand  it. 
They  will  feel  lost.  They  may  make  the  only  protests  they 
can — temper  tantrums,  reversion  to  baby  habits,  refusal 
to  eat,  even  illness.  In  the  right  kind  of  foster  home  there 
will  be  someone  imaginative  enough  to  understand  how  it 
feels  to  be  away  from  mother,  and  free  enough  to  give 
the  love  all  children  need. 

Foster  family  day  care  raises  many  questions  for  the 
agency  undertaking  it:  What  children  shall  be  placed? 
How  shall  homes  be  found  and  selected?  What  is  the 
agency's  responsibility  to  the  homes?  To  the  parents? 
What  shall  be  the  health  policy? 

A  mother  used  to  apply  for  care  for  her  children  before 
she  looked  for  work.  Then  in  the  first  interview  it  was 
possible  to  discuss  what  it  was  going  to  mean  to  her  and 
to  her  child  to  be  separated.  Today,  mothers  usually  have 
derided  to  work — may  even  be  employed — before  they 
come  to  the  office. 

Under  these  circumstances,   the  first   interview  consists 


in  discussing  what  foster  day  care  has  to  offer  and  how  it 
may  meet  the  mother's  needs — usually  expressed  in  terms 
of  hours  and  money.  These  days,  there  is  frequently  an 
emergency  about  intake.  "My  husband  is  going  to  the 
army,  Monday.  I  have  to  have  a  job."  Or,  "My  sister 
was  looking  after  my  children,  but  her  husband  is  being 
transferred  and  she  is  going  with  him  next  week." 

The  case  worker  realizes  that  the  alternative  plan  the 
mother  may  make  may  not  be  adequate,  and  that  some 
alternative  plan  will  be  made.  She  also  feels  the  pressure 
of  newspapers  and  radio  which  declare  that  "women  must 
work"  or  that  "34,000  more  women  will  be  needed  in 
production  in  this  area  by  the  end  of  February."  The  real 
brake  on  careless  intake  is  the  scarcity  of  good  foster  homes. 
This  is  a  realistic  limitation  that  may  be  good  or  bad  in 
effect. 

During  intake,  there  is  usually  some  discussion  of  foster 
day  homes.  Some  mothers  distrust  them,  usually  preferring 
nursery  schools.  This  is  met  with  a  description  of  a  real 
foster  home,  and  the  applicant  is  told  that  she  can  visit 
the  proposed  home  and  make  her  own  decision  about  it.  If 
the  mother  decides  to  use  foster  day  care,  the  next  step 
is  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  home. 

HOW  to  locate  foster  day  homes  is  the  first  question 
asked  by  an  agency  undertaking  such  a  program.  If  no 
foster  homes  are  used  in  the  community,  nurses,  doctors, 
school  teachers,  and  other  social  agencies  may  be  asked  to 
supply  names  of  persons  who  might  make  good  foster 
parents.  Newspaper  publicity  usually  brings  direct  appli- 
cations, or  good  prospects  may  come  from  full  time  place- 
ment agencies,  since  homes  without  extra  bedroom  space 
may  be  usable  as  day  homes.  All  homes  should  be  cleared 
with  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  It  is  important  that  the 
foster  mother  be  in  the  position  of  offering  her  home; 
not  the  agency  in  the  position  of  asking  the  use  of  it.  The 
criteria  of  good  foster  day  homes  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  any  reputable  child  placing  agency,  with  the 
exception  of  bedroom  space. 

The  human  qualities  and  relationships  are  fully  as  im- 
portant as  the  physical  standards  of  the  home.  If  the 
agency  holds  that  the  purpose  of  placement  is  to  give  each 
child  as  happy  an  experience  as  possible,  and  to  safeguard 
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his  sense  of  belonging  to  his  own  family,  these  qualities 
and  relationships  are  paramount.  While  the  foster  par- 
ents must  have  affection  to  give  the  child,  they  also  must 
leave  him  free  to  love  his  own  family.  Those  best  able 
to  do  this  are  persons  who  have  a  satisfying  life  without 
this  child.  Therefore,  the  agency  looks  first  for  a  good 
marital  relationship,  for  love  that  will  give  the  child  re- 
assurance and  yet  leave  him  free.  It  looks  for  imagina- 
tion, tolerance,  firmness,  and  ingenuity  in  handling  children. 
It  also  looks  for  ability  on  the  part  of  the  foster  family 
to  work  with  the  agency. 

The  chief  difference  usually  between  full  time  foster 
mothers  and  day  foster  mothers  is  in  the  degree  of  need 
for  children.  In  full  time  placement,  the  foster  mother 
may  have  to  be  a  good  mother  to  the  child  she  is  boarding 
— perhaps  the  child's  only  mother  if  there  is  no  hope  of 
rebuilding  the  family.  In  foster  day  care,  the  foster 
mother  must  be  content  with  the  role  of  a  well  liked  aunt 
or  grandmother  or  nurse.  She  must  be  willing  to  have 
the  child  belong  to  and  prefer  his  own  parents. 

That  the  needs  of  the  child  should  determine  the  type 
of  care  he  receives  is  a  further  intake  consideration.  If  the 
number  of  available  foster  homes  is  limited,  the  child's 
need  becomes  a  very  important  factor. 

FOSTER  day  care,  as  opposed  to  group  care,  is  prefer- 
able for  babies  under  two.  This  is  not  only  because  most 
nursery  schools  refuse  them,  but  because  most  babies  need 
the  love  of  a  mother  substitute,  to  mitigate  the  potential 
damage  to  their  emotional  development  the  separation  from 
their  own  mother  is  likely  to  create.  The  foster  mother 
should  be  an  affectionate  woman  who  enjoys  caring  for 
babies,  likes  to  cuddle  them,  but  who  rejoices  when  they 
show  signs  of  independence. 

The  older  child  who  does  not  fit  into  a  group,  who  is 
fearful  or  immature,  needs  individual  attention.  This 
type  of  child  usually  is  more  dependent,  than  are  most 
children,  on  the  reassurance  of  his  mother's  presence.  Be- 
ing in  a  home  with  a  mother-by-the-day  may  prove  to  be 
his  first  step  toward  overcoming  fears,  and  serve  as  prep- 
aration for  inevitable  association  with  other  children.  The 
child  on  a  special  diet  or  with  some  physical  handicap  also 
should  be  considered  for  foster  day  care. 

During  the  intake  study  and  the  study  of  foster  homes, 
the  case  worker  learns  something  of  the  child  she  is  to 
place  and  his  family.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  choose 
a  suitable  home;  further,  parents  and  child  must  come  to 
know  and  trust  her,  if  they  are  to  trust  the  plan  she  is 
making. 

Any  child  needs  preparation  before  being  separated  from 
his  mother  and  placed  in  new  surroundings.  First,  he  needs 
to  be  Yelated  to  the  one  placing  him — to  know  her  as  a 
good  parent-person.  Second,  he  needs  to  feel  that  his  own 
parents  are  participating  in  the  plan,  and  that  they  approve 
the  home  chosen  for  him.  To  this  end,  it  is  important  that 
the  worker  know  during  intake  that  the  parents'  desire  for 
the  child's  placement  is  genuine.  Of  course,  they  will  si- 
multaneously want  and  not  want  it,  but  the  preponderance 
of  feeling  must  be  for  it.  To  reach  this  acceptance  of 
their  own  idea,  the  parents  must  have  confidence  in  the 
placing  agency,  and  in  the  home.  In  Montclair,  the  home 
is  described  to  the  parents.  If  they  approve,  a  visit  is  made 
by  one  or  both  parents  and  the  worker.  If  the  home  seems 
acceptable  to  the  parents  a  second  visit  is  planned,  this 
time  with  the  child.  If  he  is  old  enough  to  understand,  the 


child  should  be  told  the  purpose  of  this  visit.  The  child 
then  has  a  chance  to  meet  the  foster  mother  and  other 
members  of  the  household,  and  to  become  familiar  with 
new  surroundings  in  the  security  of  his  mother's  presence. 

If  possible,  actual  placement  the  first  day  should  be 
made  by  the  mother  or  father,  and  the  worker.  The  par- 
ent should  be  advised  not  to  linger,  and  to  be  cheerful. 

One  way  to  prepare  the  mother  for  placement  during 
the  intake  period  is  to  help  her  work  out  her  inner  objec- 
tions— guilt,  fear  that  the  child  will  resent  her  leaving 
him,  fear  that  the  child  will  become  too  fond  of  the  day- 
mother.  In  two  years  of  experience,  the  agency  has  known 
only  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  child's  love  for  the 
foster  mother  has  been  disturbing  to  his  own  mother. 

FREQUENT  supervision  is  necessary.  The  foster 
mother  is  in  contact  with  the  parent  twice  daily  and 
needs  the  support  of  the  worker.  She  will  need  this  more  if 
she  is  new  to  the  agency  than  if  she  has  worked  with 
other  children.  The  child  also  needs  reassurance  the  first 
few  days.  Later,  visits  are  made  once  a  week  or  once  in 
two  weeks.  Diet,  habit  training,  adjustment  to  members 
of  the  household,  play,  and  so  on,  are  observed  and  dis- 
cussed. But  visits  are  not  for  "checking  up" ;  they  are  a 
sharing  of  the  mutual  task  of  helping  a  child  grow  nor- 
mally in  all  areas. 

Supervision  of  children  under  foster  day  care  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  their  feeling  about  their  parents 
that  case  work  with  parents  follows  quite  naturally.  Par- 
ents asking  for  day  care  are  not  asking  for  help  on  other 
problems.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Montclair  agency 
to  be  aware  of  the  problems,  to  offer  help,  and  to  give  it, 
if  and  when  the  client  is  receptive. 

One  client,  separated  from  her  husband,  asked  for  foster 
day  care  for  her  children.  She  hated  all  men,  was  unhappy 
because  "whenever  I  come  in  the  room  my  boy  starts 
acting  up,"  and  was  anxious  lest  he  grow  up  to  be  "just 
like  his  worthless  father."  She  did  not  say  any  of  this 
when  asking  for  placement,  but  later  accepted  help  and  is 
now  a  much  more  able  mother. 

Today,  the  day  care  social  worker  often  serves  as  a 
safety  valve  for  parents  and  children.  "I'm  so  glad  to 
talk  to  you,  I  can't  break  down  in  front  of  the  children." 
Mothers  are  having  to  be  fathers  as  well  as  mothers. 
Adolescent  children  are  bearing  parental  burdens.  Case 
workers  must  be  accessible  and  that  means  more  home  visits 
and  more  night  work.  Eventually  it  may  mean  a  whole 
reorientation  of  the  approach  of  social  work  to  the  task 
of  helping  people. 

Supervision  includes  some  responsibility  for  the  health 
of  children  in  foster  day  homes.  The  Montclair  Day 
Nursery  requires  a  pre-placement  examination  and  re- 
examinations  by  its  staff  physician  once  in  three  months. 
He  may  go  into  the  foster  day  home  on  call  from  a  worker 
or  the  day  foster  mother  in  the  event  of  sudden  illness  or 
accident,  but  the  case  is  referred  to  the  family's  own  phy- 
sician or  to  clinics  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  regard  to  fees,  there  are  two  principles,  generally  rec- 
ognized in  placement  work,  that  have  been  reemphasized 
by  the  experience  here:  first,  board  to  the  foster  parents 
must  be  paid  by  the  agency.  This  establishes  the  line  of 
relationship  between  foster  day  home  and  agency,  and 
serves  as  the  basis  for  visiting  and  for  maintaining  stand- 
ards. Second,  the  parents'  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  parent 
to  the  agency — if  possible  at  the  office.  This  fixes  the 
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line  oi  relationship  between  client  and  agency  and  is  one 
approach  to  offering  help  with  other  problems.  Otherwise, 
tne  agency  tends  to  be  left  out. 

In  Montclair,  the  fees  the  parents  pay  have  been  ad- 
justed to  the  family  budget.  Mothers  employed  in  war 
industry  should  be  able  to  pay  full  board  costs  unless 
they  are  sole  wage  earners.  Each  family  pays  something, 
no  matter  how  small  the  amount.  The  fee  is  considered 
a  token  of  the  parents'  participation  in  the  plan. 

Rates  for  board  in  Montclair  have  ranged  from  50 
cents  to  $1.60  a  day  per  child,  depending  on  hours,  number 
of  meals,  and  the  actual  work  involved  in  the  care  of  the 
child.  The  regular  day  rate  from  8 :00  to  5  :30  with  one 
meal  and  two  "snacks"  is  85  cents.  Rates  have  risen  with 
the  rising  living  costs. 

The  equipment  and  personnel  necessary  to  handle  the 
program  depend  on  the  size  of  the  job  to  be  done.  Office 
space,  a  secretary,  a  car,  and  one  worker  are  the  mini- 
mum. In  Montclair,  for  1940,  the  average  net  cost  to  the 
agency  was  $23.17  per  month  per  child.  For  1941,  with 
a  larger  monthly  caseload  and  an  additional  worker  for 
six  months,  this  monthly  average  was  $20.56. 

Caseloads  must  be  kept  low  enough  to  insure  time  and 
strength  for  thoughtful  work.  The  turnover  is  likely  to 
be  rapid  and  supervision  is  necessarily  frequent. 

It  has  been  found  helpful  to  use  two  blanks.  The  first, 
the  Parents'  Authorization  Blank,  gives  formal  consent 


to  placement  and  to  medical  procedure,  makes  clear  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  accident,  and  includes  the 
fee  the  parent  is  to  pay.  This  blank  was  drafted  by  a 
lawyer,  and  affords  some  protection  to  the  agency  agahist 
suit.  The  parent  and  a  representative  of  the  agency  sign 
the  blank  in  duplicate  before  placement,  one  copy  for  the 
parent  and  the  other  for  the  agency  files.  The  second,  the 
Placement  Blank,  is  signed  by  the  foster  parent  and  the 
representative  of  the  agency  at  the  time  of  placement,  also 
in  duplicate. 

In  connection  with  its  foster  day  care,  the  Montclair 
Day  Nursery  sometimes  supplies  foster  mothers  to  go  into 
the  homes  of  clients  to  give  day  care  to  children  who  arc 
ill  or  unable  to  go  to  the  foster  home.  This  is  similar  to 
the  housekeeping  service,  provided  by  many  social  agencies. 
It  is  usually  more  expensive  than  foster  day  care  and  is 
used  only  in  emergencies. 

As  in  the  institutional  day  nursery,  the  mothers  using 
foster  day  care  differ  from  the  average  client  coming  to 
family  and  children's  agencies.  They  are  adequate  enough 
to  find  jobs,  to  hold  jobs,  and  to  make  plans  for  their 
children.  They  are  more  self-directing  than  the  usual 
client;  many  of  them  are  not  known  to  other  case  working 
agencies.  There  is  a  challenge  here  to  preventive  case  work, 
if  the  social  worker  can  do  a  skilled,  professional,  diag- 
nostic job,  and  provide  treatment  that  uses  to  the  full  the 
client's  strengths. 


Salvaging  the  Homeless 

By  SIEGFRIED   KRAUS 

Department  of  Sociology,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Formerly 
Chief  of  Research  Division,  Municipal  Welfare  Department,    Vienna 


THE  New  York  City  police  have  launched  a  drive 
to  "clean  up"  the  Bowery,  traditional  hang-out  of 
the  city's  homeless  men,  and  to  enlist  the  man- 
power of  hundreds  of  "Bowery  bums"  in  useful  wartime 
labor.  The  first  "haul"  brought  in  202  vagrants,  a  few 
with  no  draft  registration  cards,  many  too  old  for  the 
draft,  some  with  records  of  employment  in  highly  skilled 
trades.  The  clean-up  was  ordered  by  Mayor  La  Guardia. 
Chief  Magistrate  Henry  H.  Curran,  in  a  statement  out- 
lining the  purpose  of  the  drive,  stated:  "When  the  police 
bring  these  men  into  court,  they  are  to  be  fingerprinted 
and  the  judge  and  probation  officer  talk  to  each  one.  They 
will  sort  out  those  fit  to  work.  The  men  are  held  five  days 
and  cleaned  up.  They  are  then  told  where  to  get  jobs. 
Some  will  take  jobs.  Others  will  not.  Some  will  work 
for  a  few  days  and  leave.  But  if  we  save  one  out  of 
fifty  it  is  worth  doing." 

The  press  reports  of  the  Bowery  clean-up  dramatize 
the  problem  of  the  homeless  man  in  the  city,  and  also 
the  potential  usefulness  of  this  idle  manpower  to  a  nation 
at  war. 

In  the  modern  city  the  typical  homeless  are  the  unem- 
ployed without  a  place  to  live  and  without  family  attach- 
ment. Their  most  urgent  need  is  shelter,  or  at  least  some- 
where to  sleep.  This  is  the  common  need  of  all  homeless 
persons,  young  and  old,  migrant  and  local,  able-bodied  and 
physically  handicapped.  Related  needs  are  food,  clothing 
and  medical  care.  Very  early  the  care  of  the  homeless  in- 


cluded attempts  at  rehabilitation  through  obtaining  work 
opportunities  and  even  training  for  them. 

New  York's  Camp  La  Guardia  is  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  facilities  which  the  city  affords  to  meet  these 
basic  needs  of  the  homeless.  Established  in  1934,  it  has 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  rehabilitation.  An  environ- 
ment is  being  created  there  in  which  the  "inadequate" 
person  can  function  successfully.  The  first  impression  of 
a  visitor  to  the  camp,  which  is  near  Goshen,  west  of  the 
Hudson  River,  is  the  anomaly  of  seeing  typical  Bowery 
denizens  engaged  in  farm  work.  Today  this  impression  is 
the  more  striking,  since  the  war  has  taken  the  younger  and 
more  vigorous  men.  The  men  are  occupied  according  to 
ability,  as  ascertained  by  the  camp's  vocational  guidance 
program.  Even  members  of  the  group  brought  up  on  farms 
probably  have  been  long  out  of  touch  with  farm  life. 
They  and  the  city-bred  alike  have  to  adapt  themselves  to 
a  new  environment.  After  work,  they  stroll  about  with 
evident  contentment  in  the  beautiful  country  surroundings. 
A  good  dinner  is  served  them  in  clean  dining  rooms ;  and 
there  are  recreational  facilities.  The  dormitories  are  airy. 
Each  camp  member  is  surrounded  by  men  whose  experi- 
ence has  much  in  common  with  his  own.  He  is  constantly 
under  the  supervision  of  camp  administrators  who  under- 
stand him  and  assist  him  in  acquiring  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial skills  and  normal  habits  of  work  and  leisure. 

Sixty  formerly  homeless  men  constitute  the  staff,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  few  resident  officials  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Welfare ;  and  their  efficiency  demonstrates  the 
potentialities  which  homeless  men  may  possess,  and  shows 
what  can  be  contributed  to  the  nation  through  mobilization 
of  such  human  resources. 

But  the  question  arises:  What  of  those  who  leave  Camp 
La  Guardia  and  other  work  camps  after  their  terms  have 
expired?  How,  after  rehabilitation  in  such  an  institution, 
is  success  in  the  outside  world  to  be  assured? 

The  belief  persists  that  most  homeless  people  do  not  like 
work,  and  that  homelessness  is  largely  a  means  of  escape 
from  work  and  family  responsibilities.  Fortunately  this  is 
not  a  sound  generalization.  It  is  one  of  those  dangerous 
half  truths  whirh  hamper  progress.  The  truth  about 
"idlers"  can  be  learned  only  through  unprejudiced  analy- 
sis of  actual  cases.  Many  such  analyses  disclose  that  be- 
hind the  symptoms  of  obvious  idleness  many  different  types 
of  men  are  hidden,  many  of  them  willing  and  able  to 
work  under  suitable  conditions. 

One  illustration  may  suffice.  In  a  large  industrial  city 
there  once  lived  a  locksmith,  a  specialist  in  considerable 
demand.  During  a  relatively  long  period  of  prosperity  he 
could  get  jobs  easily.  It  happened,  however,  that  during 
that  period  he  often  voluntarily  left  work  and  applied  for 
relief.  The  welfare  department  asserted  that  the  man 
always  left  for  no  apparent  reason  other  than  unwilling- 
ness to  work.  Therefore,  when  the  family  was  once  more 
suffering  from  unemployment,  the  welfare  department  de- 
creed that  relief  would  depend  upon  his  spending  three 
months  in  a  work  camp.  About  two  years  later  it  was 
learned  by  chance  that  the  man  was  still  in  the  camp.  He 
felt  happy  and  "at  home"  and  did  not  wish  ever  to  leave. 
To  the  camp,  in  turn,  he  was  invaluable,  for  he  was  master 
of  a  number  of  crafts.  He  worked  not  only  as  a  lock- 
smith, but  also  as  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  joiner,  car- 
penter, in  fact  as  a  repair  man  of  many  trades,  and  also 
participated  in  farm  work  and  gardening.  In  the  evenings 
he  helped  examine  the  papers  of  migrants  who  applied  for 
shelter,  and  himself  took  care  of  admission  procedures.  In 
summer  he  began  work  at  4  a.m.,  retiring  between  10  and 
1 1  p.m.  After  careful  study  of  the  case,  it  was  clear  that 
the  man  could  not  stand  modern  specialization.  His  very 
versatility  was  the  cause  of  his  earlier  maladjustment. 
Conversely,  it  was  the  reason  for  his  happiness  at  the 
camp. 
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HE  road  to  full  recognition  of  the  truth  about  home- 
less idlers  has  been  long.  It  led  through  considerable 
experience  gained  in  the  early  work  camps,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  for  unattached  unemployed  men. 
These  camps  were  founded  by  religious  workers  and  hu- 
manitarians as  stations  for  moral  and  vocational  readjust- 
ment. After  such  readjustment,  jobs  outside  were  secured. 
The  camps  followed  up  these  cases  by  securing  informa- 
tion from  relatives  or  employers ;  or  by  arranging  meetings 
I  with  the  men  themselves.  In  several  countries  work  camps 
were  united  in  federations,  and  this  made  it  possible  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  return  of  men  to  any  of 
them.  It  was  found  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  "repeater" 
was  quite  common.  Each  year  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
guests  reappeared.  Individuals  with  two,  three,  eight,  and 
even  more  camp  terms  were  registered.  Statistics  over  a 
period  of  several  years  showed  that  approximately  one  third 
of  the  campers  had  been  "repeaters." 

This  was  not  in  accord  with  the  aim  of  the  camps,  which 
was  to  discharge  men  permanently  as  fit  for  normal  life. 


Camp  administrators  felt  a  sense  of  defeat.  They  talked 
with  some  irritation  about  "camp  loafers."  They  believed 
them  to  be  sly  idlers  who  presented  themselves  in  cold 
weather  to  get  warm  and  to  obtain  regular  meals,  leaving 
in  mild  weather,  when  it  was  easier  to  find  shelter  and 
food.  The  contrary  proved  to  be  true.  Countrywide  sta- 
tistics disclosed  that  "repeaters"  returned  more  frequently 
between  April  and  September  than  between  October  and 
March. 

Several  questions  arise:  Why  do  men  return  without 
having  attained  adjustment  in  the  outside  world?  On  the 
other  hand,  why  are  many  of  them  successful  in  the  camp? 
How  should  the  post-camp  period  be  organized  so  as  to 
insure  success? 

MANY  of  the  homeless  are  simply  persons  who  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  work  which  they  more  or  less 
consciously  desire  and  in  which  they  would  be  "at  home." 
Wise  adjustment  policies,  including  post-camp  follow-up 
and  assistance,  may  solve  this  problem  for  a  number  of 
them. 

Another  type  of  "repeater"  is  the  man  able  to  work  and 
to  earn  a  regular  income,  but  unable  to  manage  his  budget 
To  use  his  earnings  for  shelter,  food,  and  clothing;  to 
support  dependents;  to  set  aside  something  for  leisure  and 
for  a  rainy  day — these  are  problems  which  he  has  not  been 
able  adequately  to  solve.  Misfortunes  multiply,  obstacles 
pile  up,  quarrels  arise,  and  finally  the  man  who  lacks 
"money  sense"  feels  defeated. 

Still  other  aspects  of  homelessness  are  discernible  in  those 
who  enter  a  camp.  In  May  1941,  only  53  percent  of  the 
inmates  of  Camp  La  Guardia  were  American-born.  Eighteen 
percent  were  naturalized,  and  29  percent  were  aliens.  To 
be  an  alien  may  create  an  extreme  feeling  of  homelessness, 
especially  for  those  who  have  lost  citizenship  in  their  native 
lands.  Such  men  may  have  special  need  of  protective  en- 
vironment. 

Then  there  is  the  homelessness  of  those  who,  through 
force  of  circumstance,  have  lost  self-reliance  and  self-respect 
and  have  developed  a  serious  "inferiority  complex."  Some- 
times they  have  lost  faith  in  very  nearly  everything.  Such 
persons  are  totally  homeless,  economically  and  socially, 
isolated  and  despairing.  In  attempting  to  escape,  the  man 
seeks  forgetfulness  through  alcohol  and  other  forms  of 
dissipation. 

For  all  these  types  of  homeless  men  the  camp  is  a  haven 
of  refuge.  The  very  statement  of  their  needs  shows  why 
they  may  be  successful  within  the  camps  and  why  they 
return  when  released.  In  the  work  camps  of  earlier  pe- 
riods, life  was  much  harsher  than  it  is  today.  Work  was 
hard,  with  frugal  fare  and  few  leisure  time  activities.  Yet 
even  then,  30  percent  or  more  would  return  again  and 
again. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  full  rehabilitation,  several 
types  must  be  distinguished  among  the  homeless.  First, 
are  the  victims  of  illness,  accident,  old  age,  those  who  are 
crippled  or  otherwise  abnormal.  Second,  are  the  able-bod- 
ied, including  those  who  may  be  called  accidentally  home- 
less. These  have  been  made  so  by  conditions  external  to 
themselves,  such  as  business  depressions,  economic  disloca- 
tions, technical  changes  in  industry,  or  by  family  misfor- 
tunes. Among  the  able-bodied  also  are  the  idlers,  some  of 
whom  are  only  partially  adjusted  to  conditions  of  modern 
work;  others  are  childlike  individuals  who  lack  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  take  it  for  granted  there  always  will 
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be  someone  to  take  care  of  them.  All  causes  of  homeless- 
ness  are  intensified  in  the  period  of  displacement  and  read- 
justment following  a  war,  so  that  a  constructive  program 
now  is  vital  as  a  preparation  for  post-war  reconstruction. 

Camp  La  Guardia  has  been  successful  in  developing 
physical  fitness,  vocational  skills,  and  moral  stamina.  The 
camp  and  the  Department  of  Welfare  have  striven  to  ob- 
tain suitable  employment  for  discharged  camp  members 
and  to  help  them  establish  normal  and  independent  life. 
The  question  arises:  Would  it  be  possible  to  create  out- 
side the  camp  an  efficient  system  of  protection  and  promo- 
tion, with  the  aim  of  conserving  and  furthering  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  camp  ? 

Homelessness,  in  all  its  variations,  is  nationwide,  and 
the  problem  therefore  is  national.  It  is  the  more  serious 
in  time  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  shortage 
of  manpower,  the  chances  to  get  jobs,  the  anticipated  in- 
dustrial activity  of  the  post-war  period,  especially  favor 
constructive  solutions  of  the  urgent  problems  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

Outline  of  a  detailed  program  is  not  attempted  here, 
but  the  following  suggestions,  based  on  long  experience  in 
both  American  and  European  cities,  are  believed  to  be 
feasible.  They  are  included  in  the  writer's  report  on 
"Homelessness  in  the  Modern  City:  A  Study  of  New 
York's  Camp  La  Guardia,  and  an  Introductory  Survey  of 
the  Problem,"  recently  submitted  to  New  York's  commis- 
sioner of  welfare,  and  the  basis  of  this  article. 

Under  prevailing  conditions,  rehabilitation  of  the  home- 
less cannot  be  completely  institutional.  Social  adaptation 
must  be  continued  within  the  social  setting  of  post-camp 
life. 

1.  A  system  of  guardianship  would  be  a  suitable  device  for 
post-camp  protection  and  guidance. 

We  know  how  guardianship  operates  in  other  fields  of  so- 
cial work.  It  is  a  flexible  instrument.  Such  guardianship 


must  be  based  on  two  principles  of  treatment:  (1)  The  high- 
est case  work  standards  should  prevail,  calling  for  knowledge 
of  the  individual,  his  moral  stamina  and  vocational  potentiali- 
ties and  skills,  and  the  prospect  of  success  for  him  in  inde- 
pendent work  or  in  sheltered  jobs.  (2)  The  guardian  should 
not  assume  entire  responsibility,  but  should  act  as  a  coordin- 
ator of  resources  in  a  comprehensive  and  often  many-sided 
task. 

2.  Rehabilitation  councils  should  be  organized  both  locally 
and  nationally,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  and  supervi- 
sion  in    the   selection   and   training    of   guardians    and   in    the 
policies  and  principles  guiding  their  work. 

Each  council  should  consist  of  representatives  of  all  public 
and  private  welfare  agencies  concerned,  and  of  trade  unions 
and  personnel  workers  in  the  industries  of  the  community. 

3.  Representation  and  cooperation  of  those  who   have  been 
homeless  themselves  is  recommended. 

While  this  is  a  new  possibility  in  this  field,  the  suggestion 
is  based  upon  experience  in  related  fields.  During  and  after 
the  first  World  War,  councils  were  appointed  to  operate  the 
system  of  vocational  and  social  rehabilitation  for  war  vic- 
tims in  Central  Europe.  The  elected  representatives  of  war 
invalids  and  war  widows  served  satisfactorily  in  federal,  state, 
and  local  councils.  The  writer  took  part  in  this  experiment 
and  became  convinced  of  its  soundness.  Again,  in  practical 
work  for  alcoholics  and  their  families,  the  cooperation  of 
self-help  organizations  founded  by  former  addicts  often  hat 
proved  effective.  Alcoholism  is  outstanding  among  the  de- 
moralizing influences  affecting  homelessness.  As  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  overcome  this  weakness  has  been  help- 
ful, so  the  principle  can  be  more  broadly  applied  to  all  the 
problems  which  have  produced  homelessness. 

Rehabilitation  centers  established  now  in  wartime  for 
homeless  civilians,  as  part  of  the  program  which  includes 
work  camps,  could  offer  valuable  cooperation  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  highly  important  post-war  problems  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  adjustment. 
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BARKLIE  HENRY,  president  of  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York  City,  once  expressed 
the  feeling,  held  by  many  lay  persons  serving  on 
social  agency  boards,  that  too  many  decisions  are  based  on 
the  word  of  professional  people  that  "all's  right"  with  the 
work  of  the  agency.  [See  "We  Take  a  Lot  on  Faith,"  by 
Barklie  Henry,  Survey  Midmonthly,  November,  1940.] 
That  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  professional  worker.  If  any- 
thing, it  is  a  criticism  of  the  board  member.  But  perhaps 
here,  as  elsewhere,  recognition  of  ignorance  is  the  first 
step  toward  knowledge. 

I  have  used  the  words  "social  agency"  and  I  suppose 
that  those  are  the  correct  words.  Certainly,  we  in  the 
Community  Service  Society  were  glad  to  leave  behind  us 
the  invidious  connotations  of  the  names  of  our  predeces- 
sors, the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  Those  names 
had  continued  long  after  the  parent  organizations  had 
become  "social  agencies."  Probably  we  would  now  say 
that  the  old  organizations  were  "social  agencies"  from  the 
beginning. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the  change  in  words  is  sympto- 


matic. "Poor"  and  "charity"  are  as  old  as  the  Bible  and 
are  relatively  easily  understood.  "Social  agency"  is  new 
and  not  entirely  clear.  Perhaps  a  board  member  or  any 
member  of  the  lay  public  has  to  take  more  "on  faith" 
today.  Or  perhaps  he  has  to  know  more  before  he  can 
decide. 

The  changes  that  have  occurred  are,  of  course,  much 
deeper  than  a  mere  matter  of  words.  The  ever-growing 
assumption  of  responsibilities  by  the  state  and  the  accom- 
panying changes  in  political  and  social  concepts  (if  I  may 
use  words  that  are  "not  entirely  clear"),  greater  knowl- 
edge in  psychology,  medicine,  and  education,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  social  work  as  a  profession — all  these  have 
worked  and  are  working  profound  changes.  And  these 
changes  raise  some  important  questions,  not  only  for  the 
board  member  and  the  professional  worker  but  for  the 
public  as  well. 

Should  private  social  agencies  be  continued?  The  state 
grants  tax  privileges  to  them  and  to  those  who  contribute 
to  them.  Does  their  work  justify  this?  Many  individuals 
in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  members  of  the  staff,  con- 
tributors and  others,  have  made  and  are  making  sacrifices 
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of  time  and  money  for  the  benefit  of  social  agencies.  Are 
these  sacrifices  worthwhile?  What,  after  all,  is  the  func- 
tion of  a  private  agency?  What  is  it  trying  to  do?  How 
well  is  it  accomplishing  its  purposes?  How  does  it  sup- 
plement the  work  of  public  agencies?  Or  does  it  compete 
with  the  public  agencies?  How  much  does  its  work  cost 
in  terms  of  accomplishment? 

Many  of  these  questions  are  not  new.  Many  of  them 
will  not  be  answered,  or  perhaps  cannot  be  answered,  with 
mathematical  certainty.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  take 
some  things  "on  faith."  And  so,  I  suppose,  are  most  of 
us.  We  believe,  for  example,  that  in  a  democracy  we 
should  not  leave  everything  to  the  state — that  there  are 
room  and  need  for  private  as  well  as  public  effort — or  we 
may  believe  the  reverse.  But  in  either  case  we  are  likely 
to  be  going  "on  faith."  And,  even  though  our  faith  or 
our  prejudices  are  fixed,  we  can  be  much  more  intelligent 
about  them  or  perhaps  modify  them  if  we  know  more. 

MILLIONS  of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  private  agen- 
cies in  addition  to  the  millions  being  spent  by  public 
agencies  for  relief,  welfare  services,  and  other  social  pur- 
poses. The  Community  Service  Society  has  felt  that  some 
small  amount  could  be  spent  in  trying  to  find  out  and 
understand  why  and  how  and  with  what  success  or  failure 
some  of  these  millions  are  being  spent.  It  has  planned  no 
grandiose  over-all  study.  Rather  it  has  sought  to  set  up  an 
organization  devoted  to  "research,"  which  in  small  or 
large  inquiries,  within  the  society  or  without,  could  add 
to  knowledge  and  understanding. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  of  Welfare  Re- 
search. It  is  not  intended  to  be  the  fountain  head  of  all 
wisdom.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  board  and  the  staff  of  the  Community  Service  Society, 
and  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  others  who  are  seeking 
to  find  facts  and  answer  questions  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare.  Ultimately  it  may  add  in  some  small  measure  to 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  public  from 
whom,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  social  welfare  work  derives. 

This  conception  of  the  place  of  research  found  expres- 
sion in  the  three-fold  purpose  of  the  Community  Service 
Society  set  forth  when  it  was  formed  in  1939  by  the  merger 
of  two  long-established  agencies.  The  field  of  the  new 
organization  was  defined  as  the  whole  broad  field  of  social 
welfare,  but  its  purposes  were  more  specifically  described 
as:  the  provision  of  health  and  welfare  services  to  indi- 
viduals and  families;  the  training  of  persons  for  the  field 
of  social  welfare ;  the  planning  and  conducting  of  research. 

The  first  two  functions — service  and  training — were  to 
be  carried  on  in  three  divisions  of  the  society,  the  general 
services  division,  special  services  division,  and  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work.  The  services  covered  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  ranging  from  case  work  and  relief 
for  families  and  unattached  men  and  boys  to  work  relief, 
a  special  institutional  program  for  the  aged,  and  an  exten- 
sive health  program.  In  addition  to  the  service  and  train- 
ing programs,  there  were  in  existence,  at  the  time  of  the 
merger,  a  number  of  research  activities.  These  had  been 
going  enterprises  in  the  predecessor  agencies  and  were  not 
to  be  abandoned  in  the  new  society. 

However,  the  provision  for  an  Institute  of  Welfare  Re- 
search in  the  merger  agreement  represented  a  departure 
from  the  past  in  that  research  was  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  society,  separately  recognized  as  such.  It 
was  to  operate  as  a  semi-independent  division  of  the  Com- 


munity Service  Society  under  a  director  responsible  to  a 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  Institute  of  Welfare  Research  actually  got  under 
way  as  an  operating  division  of  CSS  in  January,  1941.  It 
had  as  a  guide  a  broad  definition  of  purpose — "the  constant 
study,  investigation  and  appraisal,  by  scientific  methods,  of 
the  service  and  training  activities  of  the  society,  of  the 
needs  which  make  care  necessary,  indeed  of  any  of  the  prob- 
lems which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  whole  broad 
field  of  social  welfare."  Despite  this  rather  ambitious 
statement  of  purpose,  the  institute  decided,  wisely  I  think, 
to  proceed  slowly.  Its  first  undertaking  was  to  review  the 
past  activities  of  the  predecessor  societies  and  to  examine 
the  program  and  resources  of  the  present  society. 

Two  reports  based  on  this  historical  review,  "Growth 
and  Development  of  AICP  and  COS"  and  "The  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  1898-1941,"  showed  the  di- 
versity of  activities  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  different  ideas, 
ideals  and  methods  in  the  predecessor  societies  over  the 
years,  running  back  to  1843.  They  also  revealed,  inci- 
dentally, that  research  played  a  significant  role  in  the  pro- 
grams of  both  AICP  and  COS.  Although  it  was  not  con- 
sidered a  major  activity  in  recent  decades,  both  societies  in 
their  annual  reports  explicitly  and  implicitly  showed  that 
research  activities  were  the  foundation  for  many  of  their 
service  activities  and  contributors  to  community  social 
knowledge  out  of  which  new  activities,  public  and  private, 
were  developed.  A  third  report,  "CSS :  Program  and  Re- 
sources," rounded  out  the  picture  of  the  past  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  present. 

AT  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  director 
completed  a  "Prospectus  for  a  Research  Program  in 
CSS."  This  report  was  based  on  a  review  of  the  past  and  a 
survey  of  the  present,  and  set  forth  four  principal  areas  in 
which  research  activities  of  the  institute  for  the  next  five 
years  should  fall.  They  are: 

1.  Program  planning. 

2.  Research  projects  growing  out  of  service. 

3.  Governmental  activities  in  health  and  welfare. 

4.  Analyses  of  social  and  economic  trends. 

The  first  two  areas,  program  planning  and  research 
projects  growing  out  of  service,  have  to  do  primarily  with 
the  CSS  itself.  Studies  in  governmental  activities  in  the 
field  of  health  and  social  welfare  were  contemplated  as 
originating  at  the  request  of  a  single  governmental  agency 
— or  several  government  agencies  where  problems  of  rela- 
tionship were  involved — or  on  the  initiative  of  the  CSS 
when  it  seemed  apparent  that  government  service  was  in- 
adequate or  when  a  new  area  of  need  demanded  govern- 
ment support.  The  fourth  point  was  not  in  anticipation  of 
any  ambitious  program  of  original  study  of  social  and 
economic  trends.  It  left  the  way  open,  however,  for  the 
institute  to  prepare  digests  of  studies  undertaken  by  other 
organizations  and  to  collate  data  derived  from  studies 
undertaken  by  several  organizations. 

Although  primary  responsibility  for  research  as  one  of 
the  society's  three  major  functions  rests  with  the  institute, 
research  is  also  carried  on  within  the  CSS  by  special  units 
such  as  the  committee  on  housing,  the  committee  on  youth 
and  justice,  and  the  nutrition  bureau — all  of  which  existed 
in  the  COS  or  AICP  prior  to  the  merger.  In  addition, 
research  work  is  undertaken  by  individual  staff  members 
and  groups  of  the  staff  as  an  integral  part  of  the  service 
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and  training  activities  of  the  society.  Nothing  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  institute  as  set  forth  in  its  prospectus  an- 
ticipates taking  over  any  of  these  other  research  activi- 
ties. Rather  it  is  hoped  that  the  existence  of  the  insitute 
may  stimulate  research  in  the  society's  other  divisions, 
which  may  consult  with  the  institute  freely. 

Finally,  in  its  prospectus,  the  institute  recognized  a  re- 
sponsibility for  increasing  the  variety  of  training  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
Within  the  first  three  months  of  actual  operation,  the 
institute  provided  a  field  work  opportunity  in  research 
for  a  student  of  the  school  and,  subsequently,  field  work 
placements  varying  from  three  to  six  months  have  been 
offered  to  four  other  students. 

In  its  second  year,  with  the  preliminary  and  background 
work  completed,  the  institute  has  embarked  on  studies  deal- 
ing with  two  major  activities  of  CSS — public  health  nurs- 
ing and  case  work — in  one  instance  in  cooperation  with  the 
CSS  department  of  educational  nursing  and  in  the  other 
in  cooperation  with  the  CSS  department  of  family  service. 
Research  specialists  in  the  fields  concerned  were  engaged 
to  head  up  each  study. 

The  purpose  of  the  nursing  study  is  to  define  the  pres- 
ent function  of  the  CSS  department  of  educational  nurs- 
ing in  terms  of  work  actually  accomplished.  In  regard  to 
the  case  work  study,  an  exploratory  period  has  been  spent 
in  reviewing  case  materials  and  the  preparation  of  a  pre- 
liminary schedule  or  questionnaire.  The  ultimate  purpose 
is  to  study  a  sampling  of  case  records  from  the  family 
service  department  and  reach  such  conclusions  as  may  be 
justified.  What  were  the  problems  presented  in  the  case? 
Were  they  recognized  ?  What  was  done  about  them  ?  Any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  complexity  and  diversity  of 
case  records — complex  and  diverse  as  human  nature — will 
recognize  that  any  such  study  is  no  easy  task.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  project  will  extend  over  a  period  of 
another  two  years. 

The  approach  in  the  nursing  and  case  work  studies  is 
somewhat  different,  but  the  ultimate  objective  is  the  same: 
namely,  to  determine  and  express  more  precisely  just  what 
the  CSS  is  trying  to  accomplish  and  how  and  at  what 
cost  and  with  what  success  it  is  proceeding.  If  the  studies 
can  help  in  answering  these  questions  we  shall  all  gain  in 
knowledge. 

The  institute  has  not  confined  its  work  within  the  CSS. 
Before  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  operation,  it  received  a 
request  to  undertake  a  study  in  a  governmental  agency. 
This  request,  made  by  the  then  Presiding  Justice  of  the 
Domestic  Relations  Court  of  New  York  City,  was  for  an 
administrative  study  of  the  collection  and  compilation  of 


court  statistics,  of  the  support  bureau,  and  of  the  need 
for  a  central  index.  The  final  report  on  the  support  bureau 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Acting  Presiding  Justice 
in  the  fall  of  this  year,  and  the  studies  of  the  statistical 
operations  and  need  for  a  central  index  will  soon  follow. 

These  studies  of  certain  functions  of  the  Domestic  Re- 
lations Court  were  undertaken  as  a  service  to  the  Court. 
The  work  in  no  sense  constituted  an  investigation  of  Court 
operation.  What  action  will  be  taken  as  a  result  of  the 
findings  rests  with  the  Court.  The  separate  reports  will, 
however,  provide  the  factual  basis  upon  which  the  Court 
may  find  that  improvements  in  administration  can  be  made. 

Two  other  studies  illustrate  further  how  the  institute 
operates.  The  first,  a  review  of  programs  for  the  aged  in 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State,  represents  another 
venture  into  the  field  of  governmental  activity.  This  study 
touched  home,  too,  since  it  was  not  limited  to  public  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  but  included  a  review  of  private  pro- 
grams such  as  the  one  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  CSS  itself.  Both  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  and  the  federal  Social  Security  Board's 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  contributed 
statistical  material. 

The  second  was  a  study  of  problems  of  indebtedness 
of  New  York  City  employes.  It  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Queens  District  Office  of  CSS,  where  con- 
cern over  the  problem  had  been  aroused  by  recurring  in- 
stances of  city  employes  coming  to  the  agency  because  they 
were  involved  in  heavy  debt.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry, 
interest  in  a  counseling  service  for  municipal  civil  service 
employes  has  been  reawakened,  and  there  is  a  chance  that 
a  previously  existing  counseling  service  will  be  restored. 

From  its  beginning,  the  institute  has  been  used  from 
time  to  time  as  a  resource  for  technical  advice  on  projects 
under  consideration  in  other  parts  of  the  society.  The  re- 
ward for  this  kind  of  service  is  the  creation  of  a  demand 
for  more  of  it.  The  usefulness  of  the  institute  in  helping 
the  society  to  plan  wisely  for  the  future  would  be  greatly 
curtailed  if  those  responsible  for  the  institute's  planning 
and  operation  retreated  into  or  were  forced  into  an  ivory 
tower. 

In  the  two  years  since  its  creation  the  Institute  of  Wel- 
fare Research  has  not  produced  anything  startling.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  it  will  do  so  in  the  immediate  future,  if  ever. 
Sound  and  truthful  research  work  must  be  painstaking  and 
slow.  But  if  the  institute  remains  sound  and  truthful,  and 
if  it  keeps  in  mind  its  high  responsibility  and  opportunity,  I 
believe  that  it  can  help  all  of  us — board  member,  staff 
member,  and  citizen — to  gain  increased  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  If  it  does,  its  existence  is  justified. 


From  Sir  William  Beveridge's  Post-War  Program  for  Britain: 

THE  question  of  whether  freedom  from  want  can  be  attained  in  the  near  future  de- 
pends on  four  conditions: 

"Firstly,  that  the  post-war  world  is  a  world  in  which  nations  set  themselves  to  cooperate 
for  production  in  peace,  rather  than  plotting  mutual  destruction  by  war,  whether  open  or 
concealed 

"Secondly,  that  British  economic  policy  and  structure  after  the  war  shall  be  adjusted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  maintain  productive  employment. 

"Thirdly,  that  a  plan  for  social  security,  in  other  words  a  plan .  for  maintenance  of  in- 
come, should  be  adopted  free  from  unnecessary  costs  of  administration  and  other  wasteful- 
ness of  resources. 

"Fourthly,  that  decisions  regarding  the  nature  of  this  plan  should  be  taken  during  the 
war." 
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Volunteering  for  the  Family 

By  DAVID  W.  HAYNES 
Secretary,  Extension  Department,  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston 


FAMILY  service  agencies  have  not  been  immune  to 
the  epidemic  of  war-created  volunteers.  The  war 
has  brought  them  volunteers  and  the  war  has  also 
taken  their  volunteers  away.  Just  what  the  "balance  of 
trade"  has  been  for  any  individual  agency  has  depended 
largely  on  how  deep  an  understanding  the  old-time  volun- 
teer has  had  of  the  agency's  function  in  the  community 
and  on  how  successful  the  agency  has  been  in  convincing 
the  new  volunteer  of  its  place  in  the  war  effort.  It  has  in 
great  part  been  a  result  of  the  kind  of  interpretive  job 
the  agency  has  been  able  to  do,  not  only  to  the  general 
public  but  also  to  the  volunteers  within  its  doors. 

For  volunteers  are  not  new  to  family  agencies.  In  fact, 
in  the  past,  they  have  acted  in  all  manner  of  roles,  from 
the  actual  creators  of  the  agency  and  performers  of  all 
the  duties  within  it,  to  "names"  used  only  for  purposes  of 
agency  prestige.  But  it  is  true  that  with  the  gradual 
change  in  emphasis  of  family  welfare  service  from  relief 
giving  and  friendly  visiting  to  an  attempt  to  discover  and 
solve  the  deep-seated  reasons  for  family  breakdown,  work 
within  the  agencies  has  demanded  increasing  professional 
skills  and  the  place  of  the  volunteer  has  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  define. 

The  new  functions  of  family  service  have  not  always 
been  easy  for  the  volunteer  to  understand,  particularly  in 
agencies  which  have  relegated  her  to  "menial"  jobs  far  re- 
moved from  the  client  and  the  mysteries  of  case  work. 
But  some  executives  have  taken  pains  to  give  the  volunteer 
some  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  troubles  which  send  people 
to  the  agency  for  help,  and  of  the  complex  problems  which 
bring  families  to  the  breaking  point.  These  are  the  execu- 
tives who  respect  the  volunteer  for  her  interest  in  the 
agency,  regarding  it  as  a  sign  that  she  has  something  con- 
structive to  give.  If  the  executive  herself  has  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  functions  of  family  service  she  is  able  to 
differentiate  between  those  services  to  the  client,  direct  or 
indirect,  which  demand  the  insight  and  skill  developed  in 
professional  training,  and  those  which  demand  only  intel- 
ligence. 

Volunteers  who  have  come  to  understand  the  peculiar 
function  of  family  service  in  helping  people  to  find  and 
rely  on  their  own  strengths,  do  not  have  to  be  told  of  the 
place  of  family  welfare  in  the  maintenance  of  morale  on 
the  home  front.  But  because  a  real  awareness  of  this 
comes  only  after  close  association  with  the  agency,  it  is 
often  not  enough  to  hold  the  new  volunteer  fired  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  war  work.  She  must  be  able  to  see  how  her 
particular  job  is  helping  to  win  the  war.  She  is  not  con- 
tent, either,  in  just  knowing  of  the  new  problems  the  war 
has  brought  to  families,  unless  she  can  see  that  she  is  doing 
something  constructive  to  solve  them. 

Some  family  agencies,  which  remained  asleep  at  the  trig- 
ger even  after  Pearl  Harbor,  trusting  in  a  few  orientation 
courses  to  clinch  the  new  volunteers  for  them,  have  found 
that  their  CDVO-sent  volunteers  have  hardly  stayed 
around  long  enough  to  get  acquainted.  These  volunteers, 
who  had  been  told  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  morale, 
found  it  difficult  to  relate  this  to  shaving  dictaphone  cylin- 


ders or  putting  board  meeting  notices  into  envelopes.  Other 
agencies,  however,  respected  the  new  war  work  enthusi- 
asm, and  out  of  their  own  war-born  needs  were  able  to 
devise  volunteer  projects  definitely  related  to  the  war,  such 
as  making  surveys  of  available  housing  or  visiting  families 
to  check  up  on  air  raid  precautions.  In  these  agencies  the 
new  volunteer  has  found  an  outlet  for  her  patriotism  and, 
in  the  meantime,  has  been  learning  about  family  service 
and  its  permanent  values. 

GENERALLY  speaking,  there  are  three  types  of  service 
which  volunteers  may  render  to  family  agencies. 
They  may  act  as  board  members.  They  may  serve  on  case 
study,  interagency  or  special  committees.  They  may  per- 
form individual  jobs  complementary  to  the  job  of  paid 
workers,  either  clerical  or  professional. 

Board  members  have  the  following  responsibilities  in 
partnership  with  the  staff:  to  establish  functions  and  poli- 
cies of  the  agency;  to  set  standards  for  staff  positions;  to 
determine  upon  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  maintain 
the  agency  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  securing  and 
budgeting  them ;  to  keep  informed  on  the  problems  re- 
vealed in  the  agency's  work,  and  to  interpret  its  services 
and  needs  in  the  community. 

Boards,  like  everything  else,  have  lost  members  to  the 
military  and  government  services.  However,  opportunities 
for  new  volunteers  to  serve  as  board  members  are  limited, 
not  only  by  the  size  of  the  board  but  also  by  the  fact  that, 
to  serve  adequately,  the  volunteer  must  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  agency,  must  be  equipped  with  some  special 
knowledge  allied  to  the  work  of  the  agency  (as  a  psy- 
chiatrist or  a  clergyman  would  be),  or  must  have  been 
closely  associated  with  other  phases  of  the  welfare  field. 

More  and  more,  volunteers  are  being  given  opportuni- 
ties to  serve  on  committees,  especially  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Agencies  are  finding  committees  useful  not 
only  for  making  surveys  and  studies  on  war-related  prob- 
lems, but  also  for  serving  as  a  natural  place  to  assimi- 
late the  new  volunteer.  From  the  volunteer's  point  of 
view,  participation  on  committees  has  the  dual  advantage 
of  providing  a  chance  to  contribute  in  a  place  where  her 
individual  ability,  experience,  or  interest  counts,  as  well 
as  providing  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
agency,  its  purposes,  its  work,  and  its  staff.  Committee 
work  also  brings  rewards  to  the  agency,  for  it  helps  the 
agency  to  sense  how  the  community  will  react  to  the  job 
it  is  doing;  to  learn  what  service  the  community  wants 
of  it;  to  learn  the  basic  community  problems  and  needs. 

Case  committees,  where  case  reviews  are  presented  by 
the  professional  staff,  especially  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  agency  to  become  aware  of  community  opinion  and 
for  the  volunteers  to  learn  enough  about  the  agency's 
problems  to  enable  them  to  interpret  the  agency's  work 
to  the  community.  Today,  a  "live"  case  committee  has  an 
important  function  in  helping  to  determine  the  agency's 
particular  obligation  to  families  of  men  in  military  serv- 
ice as  well  as  in  helping  the  community  to  understand  the 
new  family  problems  brought  on  by  the  war. 
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Special  service  committees  provide  volunteers  with  op- 
portunity for  more  tangible  service  and  frequently  with  a 
chance  for  using  their  own  particular  talents.  For  in- 
stance, business  advisory  committees  made  up  of  business- 
men from  various  fields  counsel  on  business  projects  and 
loans  for  clients.  Some  agencies  have  housing  committees 
which  receive  complaints  from  case  workers  of  substand- 
ard housing  conditions,  make  follow-up  inspections  and 
report  to  the  proper  city  authorities ;  make  surveys  and 
draw  up  lists  of  better  housing  facilities  available  for  those 
families  whose  problems  arise  in  part  from  bad  housing 
conditions ;  conduct  room  registries  for  young  unattached 
persons.  Today,  in  overcrowded  war  industry  areas,  such 
housing  committees  are  performing  an  essential  war  serv- 
ice. Homemaker  committees  concern  themselves  largely 
with  family  budgeting,  visiting  the  neighborhoods  where 
the  clients  live,  obtaining  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  essentials,  and  making  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  agency.  Wide-awake  agencies  are  relating  the  work 
of  these  committees  with  the  new,  war-created,  commu- 
nity consumer  interest  and  nutrition  committees.  Since 
a  committee's  accomplishments  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  what  the  volunteer  has  to  contribute,  in  the  final  an- 
alysis it  is  necessary  that  the  agency  be  "selective"  in  its 
formation,  choosing  on  the  basis  of  the  volunteers'  experi- 
ence and  interest  as  well  as  on  their  desire  to  serve. 

INDIVIDUAL  jobs  for  volunteers  within  the  agency 
have  changed  greatly  since  the  first  threat  of  war. 
This  change  has  been  in  the  direction  of  more  oppor- 
tunity for  direct  service  to  clients,  not  only  because  volun- 
teers these  days  are  demanding  "interesting"  work  but  also 
because  personnel  shortages  have  brought  the  agencies  to 
the  realization  that  using  the  case  worker's  time  for  con- 
tacts not  involving  her  special  skills  is  a  waste  of  profes- 
sional material.  Agencies  are  finding  volunteers  useful  for 
making  friendly  visits  to  shut-ins,  for  accompanying  old 
people  to  public  assistance  offices,  for  helping  incompetents 
secure  birth,  divorce,  or  other  needed  legal  records.  Volun- 
teers are  also  being  used  for  making  collateral  visits  to 
employers,  schools  and  hospitals  to  obtain  records  and 
transcripts.  Volunteers  with  special  training  or  experi- 
ence are  tutoring  sick  children,  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners unable  to  attend  group  classes,  helping  families 
with  budget  problems.  In  short,  the  old  fear  that  con- 
tact with  a  non-professional  would  undermine  a  client's 
chance  to  benefit  from  case  work  seems  to  have  given  way 
to  the  realization  that  there  are  many  situations,  uncom- 
plicated by  emotional  maladjustments,  in  which  help  can 
be  rendered  by  a  person  whose  main  equipment  is  a 
generous  supply  of  native  intelligence. 

But  because  this  native  intelligence  is  important,  agen- 
cies have  to  be  careful  in  their  selection  of  the  volunteers 
who  are  to  render  such  direct  services.  Some  of  them  have 
found  it  expedient  to  let  the  volunteer  first  become  oriented 
to  the  agency  through  other  types  of  service.  Volunteers 
usually  become  acquainted  with  the  agency  in  clerical 
jobs,  as  receptionists,  or  serving  in  a  motor  corps,  and  there 
are  those  who  are  satisfied  with  this  type  of  work.  But 
for  those  whose  appetite  for  family  service  only  becomes 
whetted  by  this  taste,  the  next  step  is  often  the  taking 
over  of  a  special  project,  not  infrequently  a  project  which 
had  been  planned  by  and  for  the  staff  but  which  the  staff 
has  never  had  the  time  to  execute.  Some  agencies  are  in- 
debted to  volunteers  for  their  resource  files;  others,  for 


spot  maps  depicting  the  location  of  nationalities  in  the 
clientele,  certain  types  of  illnesses  or  other  specific  infor- 
mation. Map-making  has  become  a  war  project  in  one 
agency  where  a  volunteer  has  spotted  the  location  of  clients 
who  will  need  special  service  in  the  event  of  air  raids. 
Another  type  of  volunteer  project,  directly  related  to  these 
times,  is  reading  the  new  regulations  about  aliens,  to  find 
those  which  affect  the  agency's  clients. 

IT  is  generally  conceded  today  that,  in  no  matter  what  ca- 
pacity the  volunteer  is  to  serve  the  family  agency,  he 
or  she  should  be  given  a  glimpse  not  only  of  the  agency's 
work  but  also  of  the  wider  field  of  social  work  through 
some  sort  of  an  orientation  course.  Such  courses  vary  in 
localities  and  agencies.  Sometimes  a  general  course  is 
available  at  the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office.  Some- 
times a  course  is  given  within  the  agency  itself. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  and  the 
Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office  recently  conducted  a 
course  which  lasted  five  weeks  with  two  two-hour  ses- 
sions given  each  week.  Its  purpose  was  to  describe  briefly 
the  place  of  social  case  work  within  public  and  private 
social  work.  Explanations  were  given  of  the  knowledge 
and  skill  necessary  for  practice  in  the  profession  of  social 
work;  the  ways  in  which  volunteers  might  assist  the  pro- 
fessional worker;  the  understanding  which  volunteers  must 
have  of  themselves  and  others  to  serve  competently  in  any 
social  case  work  agency. 

In  Boston,  the  Family  Welfare  Society  has  conducted 
a  course  more  directly  related  to  the  work  of  its  own 
agency.  Persons  attending  were  new  recruits  from  the 
local  CDVO,  and  volunteers  already  active  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  in  the  society.  The  course  had  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  giving  the  working  volunteer  a  con- 
ception of  what  the  family  agency  is  doing,  and  to  re- 
cruit new  volunteers.  Of  the  twenty-five  persons  who 
attended  the  eight  meetings,  ten  took  part  in  a  two-day 
trial  work  period  in  the  society's  district  offices.  Of  these, 
five  decided  they  would  like  to  volunteer .  in  the  society. 
These  five,  after  five  months,  are  still  serving  the  agency, 
three  as  aides  to  case  workers,  and  two  as  clerks. 

A  general  course  in  the  field  of  social  work  helps  the 
volunteer  to  decide  the  type  of  agency  in  which  she  wants 
to  work,  but  a  course  given  within  the  agency  has  the 
advantage  of  preparing  her  more  thoroughly  for  the  job 
she  has  to  do.  Of  course,  the  ideal  situation  would  be  for 
the  volunteer  to  take  both  types  of  courses,  the  general 
as  a  prerequisite  for  service,  and  the  specific  when  she  is 
actually  on  the  job. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  of  volunteer  work  in  fam- 
ily agencies  is  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  planning,  there 
is  bound  to  be  irregularity  in  the  kind  of  job  being  done, 
and  the  time  it  will  take.  For  this  reason  volunteers  are 
apt  to  find  a  more  satisfying  experience  in  agencies  which 
have  a  coordinated  but  flexible  program  with  activities 
that  vary  from  week  to  week. 

There  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  jobs  needing  doing  within 
a  family  agency  for  the  carefully  selected  and  supervised 
volunteer  to  find  some  opportunity  of  service  suited  to 
her  ability  and  taste.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  vast  num- 
bers of  volunteers  will  ever  be  used  in  family  service,  their 
use  is  increasing  within  progressive  agencies  which,  today, 
are  constantly  discovering  new  ways  of  providing  a  rich 
and  interesting  experience  for  the  person  with  services  to 
donate. 
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An  Adventure  in  Organization 

By  BARBARA  GAIR,  MARY  DRAPER,   and  JULIET  FLEISCHL 


THIS  past  summer  we  helped  set  up  a  War  Com- 
munity  Council   in   a   small   town   in   Iowa.    The 
council   centralizes   the   town's   war    activities    and 
gives  every  citizen  a  job  to  do  to  aid  the  war  effort. 

It  all  began  last  February  when  we  were  seniors  at 
Vassar  College.  We  wanted  war  jobs  after  graduation, 
and  we  felt  that  too  much  energy  was  concentrated  in 
Washington.  Surely  some  of  it  should  be  used  in  the 
thousands  of  small  towns  throughout  the  nation. 

We  thought  that  if  we  could  take  roots  in  a  represen- 
tative community  by  getting  jobs  and  becoming  working 
members  of  the  town,  we  could  learn  about  its  war  prob- 
lems. Then  we  could  work  with  the  people  in  setting  up 
an  effective  democratic  mechanism  to  solve  these  problems. 

We  knew  we  needed  expert  advice  so  we  went  to  Wash- 
ington during  our  spring"  vacation.  After  four  days  of 
interviewing  government  officials,  we  wound  up  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  where  we  were  urged  to  try 
out  our  plan  under  the  guidance  of  the  department's  field 
workers.  For  two  months  we  corresponded  with  several 
field  workers.  William  Stacey  at  Ames,  la.,  showed  the 
most  interest,  so  on  June  twentieth  we  headed  for  Iowa. 

During  our  five  days'  stay  at  Ames,  agricultural  exten- 
sion workers  supplied  us  with  information  on  community 
organization.  They  told  us  of  community  councils  as  a 
method  of  unifying  the  resources  of  a  community.  After 
comprehensive  mental  tours  of  the  state,  they  picked  out 
"our  town"  as  a  representative  and  receptive  one. 

We  arrived  on  July  fourth.  "Our  town,"  a  county  seat, 
was  a  rural  trading  center  with  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  had  no  industry,  no  extremes  of  wealth  or  poverty. 

Our  first  problem  was  to  find  bread  and  butter  jobs.  At 
Ames  we  had  been  told  to  call  on  the  Congregational 
minister. 

"One  thing  we  need  here  is  a  summer  recreation  pro- 
gram for  children,"  he  suggested.  "The  school  playground 
isn't  in  use  now,  and  a  lot  of  the  children  have  nothing  to 
occupy  them." 

This  was  something  we  could  do,  for  we  were  justified 
by  past  experience  in  summer  camps.  The  minister  of- 
fered us  his  Sunday  School  list  as  a  starter,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  week  we  had  signed  up  thirty-five  children.  The  day 
camp  flourished  for  three  months,  paying  our  expenses 
and  cementing  our  status  in  the  community  as  "the  three 
teachers  from  the  East." 

The  natural  friendliness  of  the  townspeople  made  us 
feel  at  home  almost  at  once.  After  three  weeks  of  becom- 
ing acquainted,  running  the  day  camp,  and  improving  our 
cooking,  we  decided  to  launch  the  summer  offensive.  Our 
first  war  call  was  on  the  chairman  of  the  County  Defense 
Council.  We  asked  him  if  we  could  fit  into  his  program. 

"Honestly,  girls,  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  be  bombed 
out  here,  so  what's  the  use  of  any  program.  Besides  it's 
summer  and  people  don't  like  to  be  bothered  with  the 
war." 

Working  through  the  county  set-up  looked  hopeless,  so 
we  considered  other  organizations  in  town  that  might  be 


more  receptive.  We  drew  up  a  list  of  organized  groups — 
study  clubs,  civic  groups,  churches,  service  organizations, 
lodges,  the  school. 

For  three  weeks  we  made  after-hours  calls,  reaching 
about  fifty  persons  in  all.  There  was  general  agreement 
on  the  need  for  a  well  coordinated  community  war  pro- 
gram. We  found  specific  examples  of  local  war  problems. 
"Last  year  we  had  four  different  organizations  handling 
the  scrap  drive.  .  .  ."  "We've  had  too  many  war  fund 
drives.  We  ought  to  have  one  big  one  and  save  a  lot  of 
time."  .  .  .  "There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  do  to  help  win 
the  war  that  we  are  not  doing.  I'd  like  to  see  a  good  con- 
sumer program  here."  .  .  .  "Some  people  are  doing  all  the 
work ;  others  aren't  doing  anything." 

We  had  to  find  a  home-grown  leader— someone  who 
could  make  concrete  plans,  call  a  meeting  of  community 
leaders,  see  that  a  council  was  organized  to  overcome  .past 
difficulties. 

We  had  been  told  about  a  prominent  townsman  whom 
everyone  respected.  He  sounded  like  the  right  person.  But 
he  was  skeptical: 

"Just  who  or  what  organization  do  you  represent?  You 
must  admit  it's  unusual  for  three  girls  to  come  into  town 
and  within  thirty  days  start  organizing  a  movement." 

We  explained  our  innocent  history.  He  refused  to  bend 
and  we  left  his  office  with  visions  of  tar  and  feathers.  But 
despite  his  prestige  it  was  too  late  for  his  suspicion  to 
threaten  the  plan.  Too  many  other  people  were  behind  it. 

ON  advice  from  Ames,  we  asked  one  of  the  leading 
women  in  town,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, if  she  would  be  willing  to  call  a  meeting  at  her  house 
of  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  plan.  The  result  was 
the  formation  of  a  steering  committee  of  seven  persons  to 
work  out  plans  for  a  War  Council. 

In  three  meetings  the  committee  drew  up  a  blueprint 
for  action.  It  was  decided  to  present  this  to  a  meeting  of 
all  community  leaders.  Postcards  mimeographed  by  the 
Congregational  minister  and  personal  phone  calls  on  the 
day  oj  the  meeting  urged  people  to  attend.  On  September 
second,  in  the  County  Courthouse,  a  War  Activities  Coun- 
cil was  unanimously  approved. 

Ten  men  and  women  were  elected  to  the  central  com- 
mittee to  direct  and  supervise  the  program.  Under  them 
are  representatives  of  all  the  local  organizations — the  per- 
sons who  constituted  the  "town  meeting"  of  September 
second.  Block  lieutenants  carry  out  all  programs  initiated 
by  the  central  committee.  A  man  or  woman  on  each  block 
canvasses  his  neighbors  for  scrap,  war  funds,  or  whatever 
is  the  object  of  the  current  campaign.  Lieutenants  also 
distribute  printed  information  on  war  programs  and  an- 
nouncements of  educational  forums. 

How  does  this  structure  work?  Suppose  the  American 
Legion  decided  to  run  a  tinfoil  campaign.  Its  president 
goes  to  the  central  committee  to  find  out  whether  any 
other  organization  has  started  or  will  start  such  a  cam- 
paign. If  all  wires  are  clear,  the  American  Legion  can 
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launch  its  drive,  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  army  of  block 
lieutenants.  Full  credit  for  the  campaign  goes  to  the 
American  Legion. 

This  coordinating  function  is  only  half  of  the  War 
Council's  purpose.  The  other  half  is  to  start  needed  war 
activities  which  no  other  organization  will  undertake. 
Through  cooperating  with  their  block  lieutenants,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community  can  participate  in  these  activities. 

By  the  end  of  September,  the  council  was  moving  full 
steam  ahead.  The  central  committee  and  the  block  lieu- 
tenants were  looking  forward  to  a  year  of  hard,  construc- 
tive work.  We  were  superfluous.  It  was  time  to  leave. 


Families  at  Play 

By  BERTHA  G.  KYLE 
Executive  Secretary,  Home  Play  Groups  Association 


DO  we  Americans  need  training  for  democratic  liv- 
ing? If  so,  where  shall  such  training  begin?  And 
when?  Obviously,  home  is  the  school  in  which  life 
concepts  are  first  formed.  But  how  can  the  voice  of  democ- 
racy penetrate  family  life?  How  can  any  voice  from  out- 
side help  families  do  for  themselves  what  many  do  not 
understand  or  know  how  to  do,  namely,  to  present  to  the 
community  an  acceptable  unit  of  society?  How  can  any 
outsider  substantially  assist  in  harmonizing  the  collective 
family  life?  Picture,  for  instance,  the  intimate  life  with- 
in the  walls  of  home,  where  there  are  children  of  various 
ages,  or  an  "only" ;  sometimes  grandparents  as  well  as  one 
or  both  parents,  all  with  their  individual  and  group  prob- 
lems inside  and  outside  the  home.  How  may  old  and 
young  be  helped  to  understand  and  achieve  democratic 
living? 

The  Home  Play  Groups  Association  of  Baltimore  has 
devised  a  way.  This  non-commercial  organization  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  who  believe  in  the  home  as  the 
basic  unit  of  society.  They,  and  some  of  the  organizations 
to  which  they  belong,  are  keeping  alive  the  project  they 
call  Home  Play  Groups  "until  such  time  as  it  can  be  in- 
corporated" into  a  citywide  program  of  education  and 
recreation. 

The  association  was  organized  in  1936,  after  a  prelim- 
inary trial  of  about  a  decade.  Through  the  sole  instru- 
mentality of  play  it  has  given  outstanding  service  to  indi- 
viduals, home  and  community. 

The  Home  Play  Groups  Association  makes  contacts  with 
mothers,  sometimes  by  neighborhood  visits;  sometimes  in  a 
talk  to  a  parent  class  in  a  public  school,  or  to  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Association;  through  a  church  or  social  agency. 
Often  these  contacts  are  made  because  of  acquaintance 
with  neighborhood  conditions  which  do  not  make  for 
normal  play  life  and  happy  homes.  The  visitor  is  not  a 
professional  social  worker  nor,  as  she  tells  the  mothers, 
does  she  represent  any  organization  save  the  Home  Play 
Groups.  She  offers  the  privilege  of  participation  in  the  as- 
sociation's program,  with  no  financial  obligations.  Most 
mothers  accept.  Fathers  sometimes  require  convincing. 

For  five  successive  weeks,  a  trained  play-leader  goes  into 
two  neighborhood  homes,  for  one  hour  each,  on  a  certain 
day,  to  direct  games,  tell  stories,  teach  simple  handicraft. 


Each  family  invites  its  own  guests,  usually  at  least  one 
playmate  of  each  child.  The  same  group  meets  each  time. 
The  mother  is  present,  often  with  other  members  of  the 
family.  Games  are  played  out  of  doors  when  weather  per- 
mits, in  whatever  place  near  home  the  children  are  accus- 
tomed to  play,  and  others  of  the  neighborhood  naturally 
join  in.  It  is  understood  that  only  the  original  group  is 
admitted  when  the  activities  are  held  indoors.  Others  who 
desire  play  groups  are  promised  the  privilege  later. 

To  allay  the  clamor  of  the  youngsters  for  home  groups, 
children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  sometimes  are  formed 
into  a  class  of  "Playmate  Helpers,"  who  are  taught  lead- 
ership in  ring  or  circle  games  and  other  activities  suitable 
for  yard  or  sidewalk.  Their  program  also  includes  simple 
handiwork  and  dramatization.  The  only  obligation  is  to 
use  and  pass  on  to  others  what  is  learned. 

To  encourage  the  children  in  trying  to  be  good  leaders, 
a  goal  may  be  set  which  is  called  helping-leadership.  A 
'teen-age  class  is  formed  for  further  instruction  in  story- 
telling, poster-making,  and  dramatics,  as  well  as  party 
games  for  youth  of  their  own  age. 

These  play  "studies"  are  very  informal,  and  are  intended 
to  stimulate  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  help 
promote  wholesome  recreation  in  their  homes  and  commu- 
nity. They  tend  to  overcome  self-consciousness  and  to  cul- 
tivate a  sense  of  responsibility.  This  play  program,  of 
which  the  home  groups  are  the  basic  part,  has  made  many 
neighborhoods  "play-conscious."  It  has  helped  children  to 
do  better  work  in  school,  made  them  more  interesting  to 
their  elders.  There  is  even  evidence  that  some  homes 
which  were  disintegrating  have  been  cemented  by  this  mu- 
tual interest  and  enjoyment. 

A  CERTAIN  dignity  invests  the  child  who  has  been 
host  to  a  play  group,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  rests 
becomingly  upon  the  older  helping  leaders.  Often  the 
younger  ones  turn  to  them  to  settle  a  dispute  about  game 
rules,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  asked  to  assist  in  neighbor- 
hood or  church  gatherings.  Thus  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  good  will  gradually  develops  in  a  community  served 
by  Home  Play  Groups.  There  is  no  regimentation,  no 
compulsion.  The  possibilities  for  character  building  are 
unlimited,  and  the  plan  has  been  pronounced  "a  very 
good  program  for  adult  education." 

Play  leaders  for  this  project  have  been  carefully  selected 
from  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Public  Recrea- 
tion, formerly  the  Playground  Athletic  League.  The  pro- 
gram owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  fact  that  these  trained 
and  experienced  leaders  have  thoroughly  entered  into  the 
plan.  The  leader  adapts  the  activities  in  each  home  to  the 
group  and  the  play  space.  She  shows  no  favoritism,  knows 
how  to  secure  enthusiastic  cooperation,  and  is  accepted  as 
a  friend  by  the  group. 

The  Home  Play  Groups  Association  does  not  form 
clubs,  with  their  disadvantages  of  dues  and  other  expenses, 
rivalry  for  leadership,  and  necessity  for  reports  and  formal 
meetings.  It  does,  however,  encourage  connection  with 
community  agencies  which  may  be  helpful,  and  has  a 
follow-up  program  which  may  be  sponsored  or  carried 
on  by  volunteers. 

"This,"  a  friend  of  the  project  has  said,  "is  basic  and 
essential  training  for  democracy,  which  needs  the  develop- 
ment among  great  groups  of  people  of  homes  founded  upon 
the  precepts  of  cooperation,  fair  play,  and  the  sharing  of 
responsibility." 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


A 7  this  writing,  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  is  winding  up  his  affairs 
in  Albany,  preparatory   to  coming  to  Washington   on   December  3   as 
Director  of  Foreign   Relief  and   Rehabilitation.     His  new  task  is  the 
incredibly  difficult  one  of  getting  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other  assistance 
to  the  peoples  of  occupied  countries  as  soon  as  their  nations  are  freed  from  Axis 
domination.     Should  his  post-war  responsibilities  include  civilian  Germany   (as 
is  not  unlikely)   there  will  be  a  certain  ironic  Tightness  in  the  fact  that,  as  is 
well  known,  this  distinguished  American  is  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

In  his  press  conference,  following  the  White  House  announcement  of  his 
appointment,  Mr.  Lehman  made  it  clear  that  his  task  will  extend  far  beyond 
the  war  and  will  include  not  only  the  succor  of  civilian  populations  but  also  aid 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture,  industry,  transportation,  and  other  public 
services  in  lands  enslaved  by  the  Nazis,  and  areas  that  were  necessary  sacrifices 
under  the  "scorched  earth"  policy. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  relief  program  will  be  entirely  an  American 
enterprise,  though  Mr.  Lehman  will  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations.  This  is 


one  reason  why  his  new  office  has  been 
put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Department,  which  is  responsible  for 
American  relations  with  other  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Lehman  also  will  work 
with  Lend-Lease  and  with  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare. 

Here  in  Washington  it  is  expected 
that  Mr.  Lehman's  first  assignment  will 
be  to  get  help  to  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Africa.  A  beginning  already  has 
been  made  to  get  this  underway.  About 
the  middle  of  November,  President 
Roosevelt  directed  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
lend-Iease  administrator,  to  supply  food, 
clothing,  and  even  weapons  to  the  armed 
forces  and  citizens  of  North  African 
areas  now  occupied  by  the  United 
Nations. 

The  difference  between  Herbert 
Hoover's  task  in  the  last  war  and  Mr. 
Lehman's  task  in  this,  measures  the  dif- 
ference between  the  earlier  conflict  and 
the  present  global  war.  As  compared 
with  Mr.  Hoover's  relief  task  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Lehman  will  shape  policies  and  de- 
vise procedures  for  the  succor  and  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  vast  sections 
not  only  of  Europe,  hut  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Oceania  as  well. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SWEEPING  MANPOWER 
order  contained  thirteen  points  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  1.  The 
War  Manpower  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  a  chairman  and  one  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  various  government 
departments.  2.  The  Selective  Service  is 
transferred  to  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission. 3.  The  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,  consulting  with  the  war  manpower 
commissioner,  shall  determine  each 
month  the  manpower  requirements  of 
the  armed  forces.  4.  Voluntary  enlist- 
ments by  men  eighteen  to  thirty-eight  are 
halted.  5.  All  workers  shall  be  hired 
through  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
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and  no  employer  may  retain  a  worker 
needed  in  any  establishment,  plant,  facil- 
ity, occupation  or  area  designated  as 
more  essential  to  the  war  program.  6. 
Training  programs  of  the  army,  navy 
and  the  WAACS  conducted  in  non-federal 
institutions  shall  conform  to  the  com- 
mission's regulations.  7.  The  commis- 
sioner shall  issue  orders  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  directive,  take  steps  to 
prevent  and  relieve  hardships  and  inequi- 
ties and  establish  procedures  for  appeals. 
8.  The  commissioner  may  act  through 
such  officers  and  agents  and  "in  such  a 
manner"  as  he  shall  determine.  9.  Other 
departments,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
President,  shall  take  such  action  as  the 
commissioner  determines  to  promote 
compliance  with  the  manpower  order. 
10.  The  commissioner  shall  appoint  a 
management-labor  committee  and  consult 
with  it.  11.  The  commissioner  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  board  which  advises  the 
economic  stabilization  director.  12.  All 
prior  orders  conflicting  with  the  new  one 
shall  be  made  to  conform.  13.  The  order 
takes  effect  immediately. 

Just  what  happened  to  the  rumored 
Cabinet  reshuffle  remains  a  mystery.  The 
most  probable  answer  is  that  Secretary 
Ickes  would  have  none  of  the  Labor 
Department  job  with  its  manpower  com- 
plications. There  were  protests,  too, 
from  those  who  felt  that  Secretary  Per- 
kins would  be  a  poor  choice  for  the  fed- 
eral security  post  in  light  of  the  coming 
battle  over  the  expansion  of  the  social 
security  program.  Miss  Perkins  has  few 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  proposal  to  put  manpower  under 
the  Labor  Department  (with  almost 
anyone  but  Miss  Perkins  in  charge),  met 
with  approval  on  the  Hill.  There  was  a 
definite  feeling  that  Mr.  Ickes  would  do 
a  good  job.  Even  his  noted  short  temper 
was  regarded  favorably.  The  manpower 
job  is  not  regarded  as  one  requiring 


sweetness  and  light  in  administration. 

Those  who  welcomed  the  changes  do 
not  regard  the  retention  of  Mr.  McNutt 
with  optimism.  Unofficially,  members  of 
the  Tolan  Committee  (Mr.  McNutt's 
severest  critics  to  date),  approve  the 
consolidation  of  Selective  Service  with 
manpower,  but  are  keeping  their  fingers 
crossed  until  they  see  what  personnel 
changes  Mr.  McNutt  effects.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  in  those  hoped-for  changes 
lies  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program. 

*•*•*• 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  "HONORABLE  Dis- 
charge" of  WPA  anticipated  a  congres- 
sional move  scheduled  for  January  4  or 
thereabouts — as  soon  as  the  78th  Con- 
gress could  get  to  it.  The  WPA  asked 
for  it.  The  President  dismissed  the  set- 
up with  kind  words  and  an  approving 
pat  on  the  back.  It  is  dollars  to  dough- 
nuts, and  WPA  knew  it,  that  the  new 
Congress  would  not  have  been  so  gen- 
erous. 

In  his  message  to  Works  Adminis- 
trator Fleming,  the  President  left  re- 
sponsibility for  those  still  on  WPA  up 
to  the  states  and  localities.  Some  of 
the  states  and  a  few  of  the  communities, 
no  doubt,  will  be  able  to  get  along  on 
their  own,  but  the  others  will  be  writing 
letters  to  Congress  as  soon  as  the  78th 
assembles. 

The  complications  presented  by  the 
abrupt  termination  of  WPA  are  numer- 
ous. The  District  of  Columbia,  all  set 
for  a  day  care  program  with  WPA 
funds,  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  feel 
the  pinch.  Others  are  in  for  similar 
headaches. 

The  day  care  programs  in  each  of  the 
forty-eight  states  will  be  terminated  un- 
less the  new  Congress  takes  action. 
Funds  from  the  Lanham  act  will  be 
available  but  not  sufficient.  Unofficially, 
WPA  is  hoping  that  something  will  be 
done  to  maintain  this  service  and  per- 
haps some  of  their  health  activities  in 
the  war  industry  areas. 

•*•**• 

THE    POLL    TAX    BILL    WENT    DOWN    TO    A 

wordy  although  not  unexpected  defeat 
in  the  Senate.  The  spectacle  of  Bilbo  of 
Mississippi  staging  a  filibuster  in  the 
midst  of  Armageddon  was  disheartening, 
but  his  methods  were  effective  in  achiev- 
ing the  undemocratic  aims  of  those  for 
whom  he  spoke.  Attempts  to  invoke  the 
closure  rule  failed  and  the  filibuster  was 
called  off  in  a  deal  to  shelve  the  meas- 
ure. Resentment  has  been  widespread, 
North  and  South.  The  war  has  aroused 
many  consciences  to  the  infringement  of 
civil  liberties  inherent  in  the  poll  tax 
laws  of  the  eight  southern  states. 
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Massachusetts  Referendum 

THE  final  vote  on  the  "medical  rights"  referendum  in 
Massachusetts  was  691,394  "No"  to  505,043  "Yes." 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  "No's"  came  from  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Fall  River.  Car- 
dinal O'Connell  has  long  officially  and  unremittingly 
thrown  his  weight  against  such  legislation. 

The  referendum  proposal,  which  reached  the  ballot  only 
after  a  long  struggle,  had  a  single  provision:  to  allow 
registered  physicians  to  give  contraceptive  advice  to  married 
persons  "for  protection  of  life  or  health."  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  are  the  only  two  states  which  have  in- 
voked old  laws  to  deny  doctors  this  right. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  this  fall,  widespread 
newspaper  advertisements  misrepresented  the  proposal  by 
declaring  that  "If  Referendum  No.  1  should  be  enacted 
into  law:  (a)  any  person  .  .  .  may  advertise  .  .  .  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  and  places  from  whom  .  .  . 
Poisons,  Medicines,  and  Contraceptive  Instruments  .  .  . 
may  be  obtained  for  procuring  abortions,  (b)  Any  person 
may  sell  or  give  away  any  article  intended  for  self-abuse, 
or  for  causing  abortion.  .  .  ." 

Under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  to  Oppose  Birth 
Control  Initiative,  headed  by  a  leading  Catholic  layman, 
millions  of  cards  and  pamphlets  were  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign.  This  mate- 
rial appealed  to  "Fathers — Mothers — Voters"  to  vote 
"No"  because  otherwise  contraceptives  would  be  sold  "on 
the  open  counters  of  drugstores,  department  stores,  the  '5 
and  10' "  encouraging  "unlawful  sex  relations  between 
boys  and  girls,"  and  demanded,  "Do  you  want  this?" 
Again  misrepresentation. 

The  Mothers'  Health  Council  of  Massachusetts  will 
carry  the  fight  to  the  1943  legislature. 

A  Test  of  Opinion  Surveys 

PRESENT  sampling  methods  for  determining  who  will 
win  an  election  have  been  tested  in  every  election  since 
1936  and  have  been  found  to  have  an  accuracy  which 
seldom  strays  more  than  6  percent.  But  until  last  month 
on  election  day  when  the  city  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  became  a 
laboratory  for  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  there  had  been  no  way  of  judging  the 
validity  of  opinion  surveys  on  political  issues.  Such  a  test 
has  now  been-  made  and  the  public  opinion  survey  has 
again  come  out  with  flying  colors. 

When  the  voters  of  Boulder  went  to  the  polls  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  they  were  presented  with  secret  ballots  asking  their 
opinion  on  three  social  issues:  whether  there  should  be 
federal  or  state  control  of  old  age  pensions;  whether  the 
United  States  should  participate  in  a  union  of  nations  after 
the  war ;  whether  there  should  be  a  2  percent  national 
sales  tax  on  "everything  that  people  buy."  Their  replies 
closely  paralleled  the  replies  to  the  same  questions  gathered 
from  a  small  cross-section  of  Boulder's  population  a  week 
previously.  Federal  old  age  pensions  were  favored  by  62 
percent  of  the  voting  population  as  compared  to  61  percent 
in  the  sample  survey ;  79  percent  of  the  voters  favored  post- 


war participation  in  a  union  of  nations  compared  with 
82  percent  of  the  persons  interviewed  in  their  homes;  65 
percent  of  those  at  the  polls  opposed  a  national  sales  tax 
as  compared  with  58  percent  of  the  cross-section.  The  Re- 
search Center  views  the  results  of  this  test  as  proof  that 
opinion  surveys  are  now  qualified  to  measure  whether  an 
endorsement  of  a  candidate  is  also  an  endorsement  of  his 
policies. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  experiment  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  first  instance  in  American  history  of  an  unoffi- 
cial organization  being  permitted  to  have  its  representatives 
inside  the  polls.  Under  the  direction  of  Harry  H.  Field 
of  the  center's  staff,  the  project  involved  the  cooperation 
not  only  of  the  voters  of  Boulder,  but  also  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  Colorado's  secretary  of  state  and 
attorney  general,  Boulder  County's  commissioners  and 
county  clerk,  the  election  judges,  and  the  county  com- 
mittees of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

Low  Cost  Protection 

A  CAMPAIGN  for  the  enactment  of  a  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance  measure  in  Maryland  is  being  organ- 
ized with  labor  groups,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, and  several  civic  leaders  in  Baltimore  taking  active 
part.  Those  interested  feel  that  Maryland  is  in  special 
need  of  such  legislation,  which  would  give  wage  earners 
an  opportunity  to  provide  themselves  and  their  families 
with  sound  life  insurance  protection  without  paying  the 
high  costs  of  industrial  insurance.  The  number  of  indus- 
trial insurance  policies  outstanding  in  Maryland  is  the 
highest  per  capita  figure  for  any  state  in  the  union.  Twenty- 
seven  companies  write  industrial  life  insurance  in  the 
state,  twelve  of  them  Maryland  corporations,  fifteen  in- 
corporated in  other  states.  A  recent  survey  revealed  that 
at  the  end  of  1940  there  were  in  effect  in  Maryland  2,- 
587,616  industrial  life  policies,  with  a  total  face  value  of 
$531,207,261 — an  average  of  1.4  policies  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  state.  The  average  policy  requires 
an  annual  premium  of  $7.89,  with  an  average  face  value  of 
$205.28.  The  number  of  lapses  is  proportionately  high. 
During  1940,  there  were  524,213  new  industrial  policies 
written,  while  487,036  of  those  in  force  were  terminated. 
Those  working  for  SBLI  in  Maryland  believe  that  the 
model  bill  suggested  by  the  committee  on  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance  of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks  will  require  only  slight  alterations  to  make 
it  an  effective  measure  for  Maryland. 

A  Grim  Warning 

AT  this  writing  the  toll  of  the  Boston  night  club  fire  of 
November  28  has  reached  490,  while  174  persons  are 
still  in  hospitals,  many  with  little  chance  of  survival.  Wher- 
ever the  board  of  inquiry  places  the  ultimate  finger  of 
blame  for  the  occurrence  of  this  tragedy,  it  is  clear  that  its 
great  proportions  were  due  largely  to  one  of  mankind's 
most  terrifying  and  deadly  enemies,  Panic.  The  significance 
of  this  grim  example  of  the  devastating  effects  of  this 
monster's  appearance,  cannot  be  pondered  too  deeply.  We 
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are  in  a  war,  and  though  the  tensions  of  a  year  ago  have 
somewhat  relaxed  on  the  home  front,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  unexpected  happening  at  any 
moment  are  still  with  us.  In  such  an  instance  stirrup- 
pumps,  sandbags,  anti-aircraft  guns  will  afford  little  pro- 
tection against  the  arch-enemy,  Panic,  which  can  only  be 
vanquished  by  a  deep  resolve  within  every  individual  that 
it  shall  not  appear. 

A  Wartime  Program 

'"T^HE  war  effort  and  mental  hygiene  meet  at  many 
A  unexpected  turns,"  said  Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson, 
medical  director  of  the  National  Committee  of  Mental 
Hygiene  at  the  committee's  thirty-third  annual  luncheon 
held  in  New  York  early  last  month.  Just  where  these 
meeting  places  occur  were  indicated  by  the  comprehensive 
wartime  program  presented  by  Dr.  Stevenson  in  his  re- 
view of  the  past  year,  showing  seven  directions  toward 
which  the  committee  is  bending  its  efforts.  They  are: 

1.  The  assurance  of  mentally  healthy  men  for  the   armed 
forces    and    the    conservation    of    the    mentally    unstable    for 
civilian  manpower. 

2.  Early  detection  and  treatment  of  incipient  neuro-psychia- 
tric  cases  within  the  armed  forces  and  prompt  and  adequate 
care  of  the  mentally  ill. 

3.  The    rehabilitation    of    disabled    service    men,    "both    to 
augment  manpower   and   to  assist  in  individual   adjustment." 

4.  The  protection  of  civilian  services  for  the  mentally  de- 
fective, unstable  or  ill. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  public  morale. 

6.  The   provision  of   competent  social,   recreational,  health 
and   educational   agencies   and   personnel  services   for  persons 
moving  to  strange  locations  and  forced  to  make  unusual  vo- 
cational adjustments. 

7.  The  strengthening  of  services  and  adjustment  of  policies 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  post-war  reconstruction  days. 

The  committee  cannot  accomplish  this  program  alone. 
It  can  only  study,  demonstrate,  confer,  and  advise.  But 
among  the  evidences  that  its  efforts  do  not  fall  on  fallow 
ground,  are  the  reputedly  excellent  mental  health  tests 
now  given  all  selective  service  selectees  in  the  states  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  The  methods  employed  by  the 
committee  for  bringing  about  its  goals  may  be  glimpsed  in 
"Mental  Hygiene,  Ally  of  Victory,"  the  committee's  an- 
nual report  for  1941-1942,  obtainable  from  the  committee, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

"American  Knowhow" 

A    YEAR  ago  Carl  Sandburg  hymned  "American  Know- 


how"  : 


minds    with    American 


"Hands    with    knowhow    . 

knowhow  .  .  . 

These  workers — these  riveters,  welders,  drillers — 
All  these  craftsmen  have  pride,  a  genuine  pride  in  their 

share,  their  participation   in  the  titanic  job  .   .   ." 

Today,  that  genius  which  the  poet  celebrated  is  termed 
"America's  secret  weapon."  Less  eloquent  than  the  poem, 
but  with  its  own  drama,  is  a  gray  mimeographed  release, 
fifteen  pages  of  four-  and  five-line  items,  being  circulated 
in  industry  by  the  Office  of  War  Information.  At  first 
glance  it  is  prosy  reading:  "Elimination  of  two  operations 
on  fork  and  blade  rods";  "A  special  arbor  for  loading 
brake  cross  levers" ;  "Redesign  of  adapter  on  shaft."  Each 
item  has  a  key  number,  and  "American  war  plants  inter- 


ested in  examining  any  of  these  ideas  in  greater  detail"  are 
invited  to  write  for  a  full  report. 

Here  is  "knowhow"  in  full  swing,  for  each  item  is  an 
American  worker's  suggestion  for  increasing  production, 
an  idea  evolved,  tested,  found  good  by  the  man  on  the  job. 
The  War  Production  Drive  has  been  stimulating  sugges- 
tions through  a  series  of  awards.  Prize  winning  ideas  are 
given  wide  distribution  through  labor-management  com- 
mittees and  in  the  business  press. 

Thus  John  Smith,  who  finds  he  can  "eliminate  one  op- 
eration on  cylinder  head  by  having  core  plug  set  at  same 
level  as  cam  bracket,"  or  devises  "new  method  of  lapping 
diamond  pointed  tools,"  not  only  steps  up  his  own  output 
but  makes  it  possible  for  other  workers,  other  plants,  per- 
haps his  whole  industry,  to  increase  speed  and  effectiveness. 
Robots  do  as  they  are  told.  "Knowhow"  is  the  mighty 
weapon  of  free  men. 

Survey  Anniversary 

NOVEMBER  12  rounded  out  thirty  years  of  Survey 
Associates.  But  with  incessant  wartime  claims  upon 
our  members  from  one  quarter  and  another — to  say  nothing 
of  our  own  hard-pressed  budget — we  did  not  try  to  dupli- 
cate our  Silver  Anniversary  celebration  of  1937.  Rather 
we  plucked  up  courage  to  bring  out  that  week  a  seventh 
special  number  in  the  CALLING  AMERICA  series  of  Survey 
Graphic.  These  numbers  had  to  date  reached  a  combined 
circulation  of  over  a  third  of  a  million  copies. 

Our  anniversary  number,  "COLOR:  Unfinished  Business 
of  Democracy,"  confronted  us  with  the  stiffest  of  assign- 
ments— to  throw  light  into  one  of  the  most  heated  issues 
emerging  in  the  war  and  the  peace.  A  fortnight  after 
publication,  a  small,  informal  dinner  meeting  at  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club  in  New  York  canvassed  the  bearings  of 
the  number — the  issues  it  raised  and  its  wider  circulation. 
The  participants  included  several  of  the  authors,  contribu- 
tors to  the  special  fund  which  gave  it  caliber,  members  of 
the  board  and  staff,  and  people  keenly  concerned  in  the 
field  of  race  relations.  What  was  said  from  the  floor  was 
ever  so  enheartening  as  to  its  potential  service  to  the  times. 

Harry  Hansen  was  among  those  who  took  part — one  of 
the  few  outstanding  reviewers  who  distinguish  our  special 
numbers  by  handling  them  as  books.  He  deftly  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  in  what  he  wrote  afterward  in  his 
engaging  column,  "The  First  Reader."  Here  it  is,  in  part, 
as  carried  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram: 

To  hear  Margaret  Walker  read  from  her  book  of  poems, 
"For  My  People,"  is  a  moving  experience.  ...  I  think  every- 
one at  the  Survey  meeting  was  deeply  moved  when  she  read 
the  title  poem  with  its  clarion  call:  "Let  a  new  earth  arise 
...  let  a  people  loving  freedom  come  to  growth."  There  I 
also  heard  Alain  Locke,  who  believes  that  the  present  war 
will  end  racial  inequality  as  a  logical  sequence  of  liquidating 
imperialism.  Dr.  Locke  opens  the  seventh  special  number  in 
the  CALLING  AMERICA  series  of  Survey  Graphic,  entitled 
"Color:  Unfinished  Business  of  Democracy,"  which  gives  a 
comprehensive  account  of  color  relations  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  army,  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  Africa.  Here, 
by  eminent  authorities,  is  an  exposition  of  what  the  Negro  is 
getting — in  industry,  on  the  farms,  in  the  schools,  and  what 
his  aims  are.  In  every  instance,  the  aim  of  the  Negro  is  to  be 
a  useful  part  of  American  life,  asking  only  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  special  Survey 
Graphic  number  is  really  a  book,  and  should  be  accessible 
wherever  documents  on  the  Negro  are  called  for. 
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EVIDENCE  that  the  physician  short- 
age  has  reached  the  critical  stage  in 
many  overcrowded  war  industry  areas 
and  in  some  rural  areas  mounted  last 
month  and  produced  a  growing  demand 
for  the  redistribution  of  doctors.  A  story 
of  women  standing  in  line  "four  or  five 
hours"  to  get  medical  pre-natal  care,  of 
three-month  intervals  between  pre-natal 
appointments,  of  women  being  delivered 
of  their  babies  in  doctors'  offices  and 
sent  home  after  twenty-four  hours,  was 
recounted  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
labor  and  education  by  Dr.  Martha 
Eliot,  associate  director  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
She  cited  one  community  where  a  popu- 
lation of  77,000  is  being  served  by  fifteen 
physicians.  Dr.  Eliot,  along  with  Paul 
deKruif,  well  known  writer  on  medical 
affairs,  urged  the  designation  of  one 
strong  federal  authority  for  the  assign- 
ment of  physicians  to  civilian  and  mili- 
tary services. 

A  similar  demand  was  made  by  the 
New  York  Physicians  Forum  in  an  open 
letter  to  Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  which 
asked  that  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice be  placed  in  authority,  as  "the  only 
national  organization,  in  being,  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  emergency."  The  letter 
maintained  that  young  doctors  rejected 
by  the  army  on  physical  grounds  and 
older  doctors  above  the  draft  age  "who 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  serve  any- 
where they  are  needed,"  had  been  unable 
to  receive  help  from  the  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Service,  set  up  a  year 
ago  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  register  and  recruit  physi- 
cians on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  Physi- 
cians Forum  suggested  that  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  commission  medi- 
cal officers  for  civilian  services  and  send 
them  into  the  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

Charges  of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
were  also  made  last  month  by  Michael 
M.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Research  in  Medical  Economics,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  He  laid 
the  blame  on  the  Service's  policy  of  put- 
ting primary  responsibility  for  solving  a 
national  problem  upon  the  states  and  lo- 
calities and  on  its  failure  to  take  steps 
"to  forestall  uneven  and  unwise  drains" 
of  doctors  into  the  army.  "The  Service, 
although  nominally  a  governmental 
body,"  charged  Mr.  Davis,  "has  shown  a 


responsibility  to  medicine  rather  than  to 
the  American  people." 

On  the  other  hand,  announcements 
last  month  from  Dr.  Frank  H.  Lahey, 
chairman  of  the  Procurement  and  As- 
signment Service,  indicated  that  the  na- 
tion's armed  forces  had  obtained  their 
1942  quotas  of  physicians  and  that  the 
Service  would  now  turn  its  attention 
more  fully  to  the  distribution  of  physi- 
cians among  the  civilian  population. 
However,  War  Manpower  Commission- 
er McNutt,  in  a  speech  before  the  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  Foundation  at  Pitts- 
burgh, hinted  that  the  compulsory  "ra- 
tioning" of  physicians  may  soon  come 
about.  Under  the  present  voluntary  plan, 
218  doctors  .have  been  transferred  from 
one  community  to  another  for  civilian 
practice. 

Impediment — Among  the  recent  victims 
of  organized  medicine's  determination  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  in  medical  care 
was  the  Medical  Service  League  of  Cali- 
fornia, cooperative  medical  care  associa- 
tion formed  in  1938  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
by  a  group  of  "middle-income  people," 
mainly  university  professors  and  federal 
and  state  employes.  Providing  its  mem- 
bers with  opportunity  to  obtain  medical 
care  at  reduced  rates,  the  League  com- 
bined features  of  an  insurance  scheme 
and  an  individual  fee  practice  by  pay- 
ing the  members'  medical  bills  from  de- 
posits left  with  its  treasury.  Thus,  co- 
operating doctors,  whose  fees  were 
smaller  than  those  prevailing  in  the  com- 
munity, were  at  least  assured  of  100 
percent  collection  and  prompt  payment. 

Last  spring,  after  four  years  of  oper- 
ation, the  League  suddenly  received  a 
notice  from  the  Alameda  County  Medi- 
cal Society  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
"unethical  because  it  conflicts  with  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical 
Association."  Three  "particulars"  of 
conflict  were  listed:  "It  interferes  with 
reasonable  competition  among  physicians 
of  the  community.  .  .  .  There  is  solicita- 
tion of  patients.  ...  It  involves  the  prin- 
ciple of  cut-rate  medicine."  Similar 
notices  were  sent  to  the  ten  cooperating 
physicians  with  the  result  that  a  number 
of  them  felt  impelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  League.  Unable  to  find  other  com- 
petent physicians  in  the  ensuing  months, 
the  League  was  finally  forced  to  disband 
last  August. 

Also  in  the  bad  graces  of  organized 
medicine  is  the  Cleveland  Medical  Serv- 
ice Association,  a  prepayment  surgical 


and  obstetrical  care  plan  for  low  income 
persons.  Last  month,  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Cleveland  issued  a  state- 
ment declaring  that  "the  association 
does  not  have  the  sanction  or  approval  of 
the  academy."  In  spite  of  this  disap- 
proval, Dr.  John  E.  Rauschkolb,  presi- 
dent of  the  academy,  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  medical  service 
plan.  The  plan  has  also  been  condemned 
by  the  Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Present  American  System  of 
Medical  Practice. 

Evidence  that  not  even  the  medical 
emergency  in  war  industry  areas  can 
make  organized  medicine  relent  in  its 
fight  for  "private  practice"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  hearings  of  a  Senate  sub- 
committee last  month  (see  column  one) 
when  Dr.  Sidney  Garfield,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Kaiser  shipyards,  testified 
that  the  Washington  State  Medical  So- 
ciety refused  to  cooperate  in  carrying 
out  a  medical  care  plan  for  the  thousands 
of  Kaiser  workers  and  their  families  be- 
cause "company  doctors"  are  taboo.  Dr. 
Garfield's  charge  that  the  society  threat- 
ened to  see  that  his  company  doctors 
were  drafted  if  they  served  the  families 
of  the  workers,  was  hotly  denied  by  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbein,  spokesman  for  the 
AMA. 

Vs.  Polio — "Tomorrow's  America  will 
be  as  strong  as  today's  children,"  said 
President  Roosevelt  last  month  in  a 
statement  authorizing  the  public  cele- 
bration of  his  sixty-first  birthday,  Janu- 
ary 30,  1943,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  tenth 
annual  fund-raising  drive  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1942,  the  foundation  made  grants  and 
appropriations  totaling  $1,152,191,  the 
largest  amount  disbursed  in  any  one  year 
since  its  formation.  The  year  was  also 
marked  by  the  adoption  in  numerous 
centers  of  the  Kenny  treatment  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1942, 
page  55]  almost  as  rapidly  as  doctors, 
nurses,  and  physical  therapists  could  be 
trained  in  the  method.  By  the  middle  of 
last  month,  courses  in  the  Kenny  method, 
which  had  been  set  up  with  the  aid  of 
the  foundation,  were  being  offered  at 
Stanford  University,  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Northwestern  University,  the 
D.  T.  Watson  School  of  Physiotherapy 
(Leetsdale,  Pa.),  and  the  Georgia  Warm 
Springs  Foundation.  Plans  were  also 
underway  for  the  opening  of  training 
facilities  in  several  New  York  Hos- 
pitals and  schools  of  physiotherapy  under 
the  direction  of  the  foundation's  Great- 
er New  York  chapter. 
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In  Print — "Hospital  Discharge  Study," 
by  Neva  R.  Deardorff  and  Dr.  Marta 
Fraenkel,  an  analysis  of  576,623  patients 
discharged  from  hospitals  in  New  York 
City  in  1933,  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
three-volume  report  on  "Hospitals  and 
Hospital  Patients  in  New  York  City" 
to  be  published  by  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York  City.  With  the  two  vol- 
umes to  follow,  "Hospitalized  Illness  in 
New  York  City"  and  "Problems  of  Mor- 
bidity Reporting,"  the  study  represents  a 
large  scale  attempt  to  get  a  general  pic- 
ture of  the  prevalence  of  serious  disease 
in  New  York  and  to  devise  plans  for  a 
collection  of  data  on  hospitalized  mor- 
bidity as  a  routine  feature  of  a  com- 
munity's vital  statistics.  Volume  I  an- 
alyzes data  on  patients  and  their  hospital 
stay  including  diagnosis,  age,  sex,  color, 
religio-cultural  background,  residence, 
hospital  accommodation,  length  of  stay, 
condition  on  discharge.  Price  $1 ;  sub- 
scription for  all  three  volumes,  $2;  from 
the  Council,  44  East  .23rd  Street,  New 
York. 

Among  the  States 

'  I  ''HE  problem  of  providing  day  care 
•*•  for  children  of  working  mothers  has 
roused  enough  concern  in  thirty  states  to 
bring  about  the  formation  of  statewide 
committees  on  day  care.  Reports  from 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  point  to  an 
increasing  trend  toward  an  affiliation  of 
these  committees  with  state  defense 
councils.  Nineteen  are  now  subcommit- 
tees of  defense  councils  and  five  others 
have  defense  council  representation.  All 
committees  have  active  representation 
from  their  state  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  Welfare ;  fifteen  have  repre- 
sentation from  the  WPA;  seven  from 
the  state  Departments  of  Labor.  Though 
but  eighteen  statewide  day  care  com- 
mittees include  health  representatives,  in 
twenty-three  states  consultative  service 
on  medical,  dental,  nutritional,  and 
nursing  problems  is  available  from  State 
Health  Departments  to  local  day  care 
committees. 

So  far  only  three  states  have  sub- 
mitted plans  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
through  their  state  welfare  departments 
for  grants  from  the  President's  Emer- 
gency Fund  for  the  promotion  and  co- 
ordination of  a  program  of  services  for 
children  of  working  mothers.  Alabama's 
program  includes  an  assistant  supervisor 
of  day  care  and  five  consultants.  Arkan- 
sas plans  for  one  consultant  and  two 
child  welfare  workers.  California  has 
requested  one  worker  to  act  as  day  care 
consultant  with  the  state  defense  council. 

Merit  Systems — In  its  recent  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Alabama  Merit  System  Council  revealed 
that  7  percent  of  the  county  positions 
were  vacant  because  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  secure  persons  to  fill  them.  .  .  . 


The  first  report  of  the  Merit  System 
Council  for  the  State  of  Colorado 
County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
showed  that  of  the  5,381  applicants  ac- 
cepted for  the  examinations  for  county 
welfare  department  personnel  given  last 
January,  only  2,996,  or  slightly  over  55 
percent,  succeeded  in  making  the  grade. 
Over  24  percent  failed  to  appear  for  the 
examination  or  withdrew  their  applica- 
tions, 20  percent  failed  the  examination. 
Of  the  1,914  in  professional  classifica- 
tions, however,  62  percent  passed;  while 
but  52  percent  of  the  3,467  accepted 
applicants  for  the  clerical  and  steno- 
graphic tests  appeared  oh  the  final  reg- 
ister. 

War  Marriages — In  order  to  accom- 
modate service  men  wishing  to  marry 
while  on  a  short  leave,  many  states  are 
relaxing  their  requirements  for  a  wait- 
ing period  of  several  days  between  the 
application  for  a  marriage  license  and 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  according 
to  information  from  the  Council  of  State 
Governments.  While  Illinois  has  been 
the  only  state  among  the  nineteen  hav- 
ing such  waiting  period  laws  to  repeal  its 
statutory  requirement,  "loopholes"  in  the 
acts  in  many  other  states  provide  means 
whereby  rush  marriages  can  be  per- 
formed. Thus  in  fourteen  states,  judges, 
who  have  been  empowered  to  shorten 
the  waiting  period  or  waive  it  entirely, 
are  doing  so  for  the  benefit  of  service 
men  and  their  would-be  brides.  This  is 
now  the  practice  in  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  New  Hampsire,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin,  which  ordinarily  re- 
quired five-day  waiting  periods;  and  in 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Wash- 
ington, and  West  Virginia,  where  the 
usual  waiting  periods  are  three  days 
long.  In  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
California,  where  no  waiver  is  per- 
mitted, it  is  possible  for  only  one  person 
to  apply  for  the  marriage  license  at  the 
beginning  of  the  waiting  period.  Though 
Illinois  no  longer  requires  any  specific 
time  to  elapse  between  the  application 
for  a  license  and  the  marriage,  it  still 
has  a  statute  requiring  premarital  health 
examinations.  Service  men,  however, 
may  have  their  tests  made  at  approved 
laboratories  outside  the  state. 

Program — With  1943  a  legislative  year, 
the  Missouri  Association  for  Social  Wel- 
fare has  devised  a  legislative  platform 
"to  emphasize  some  of  the  immediate 
problems  which  confront  the  people  of 
Missouri."  Among  the  recommenda- 
tions are:  adequate  funds  for  general 
relief,  aid  to  dependent  children,  old  age 
assistance,  administration  and  service 
costs  of  the  public  assistances  and  child 
welfare  services;  a  comprehensive  and 
adequately  financed  study  of  children's 
needs  in  Missouri;  adequate  appropri- 
ations for  the  State  Department  of 


Health  "to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  func- 
tions effectively,  to  extend  county  health 
work  and  protective  health  services,  and 
to  provide  for  matching  of  available 
funds  for  health  purposes." 

Here  and  There — Last  month's  elec- 
tions brought  defeat  to  a  $40-a-month 
minimum  old  age  pension  proposal  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  A  similar  pro- 
posal in  Missouri  was  crossed  off  the 
ballot  before  election.  .  .  .  The  New 
Hampshire  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  recently  established  a  "travel 
bureau"  to  help  social  workers  reduce 
tire  and  gasoline  consumption.  So  far 
the  bureau  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  net  saving  of  20  percent  in  the  cost 
of  travel  for  the  department,  whose  rec- 
ords show  a  decrease  of  66  percent  in 
the  use  of  private  motor  cars.  .  .  .  Last 
month  for  the  first  time  in  the  ten-year 
history  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance,  fewer  than 
50,000  persons  were  on  its  general  as- 
sistance rolls,  64  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Six  out  of  seven  of  the  35,600  cases 
contained  no  "employable"  members.  .  .  . 
Figures  recently  issued  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
showed,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years, 
a  net  reduction  over  a  twelve  months 
period  in  each  of  the  five  major  public 
assistance  programs:  general  relief, 
WPA,  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  blind  pensions.  .  .  .  The 
State  Health  Departments  of  twenty- 
nine  states  have  indicated  to  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  that  they  will  finance 
maternity  care  for  the  wives  of  enlisted 
men  in  the  armed  forces  in  1943.  This 
is  an  increase  of  thirteen  over  those 
doing  so  this  year. 

War  and  Welfare 

*1p  HE  amazing  growth  of  USO  serv- 
*•  ices  is  indicated  by  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Paul  B.  Badger,  administrative 
vice-president,  quoting  figures  of  the  past 
year's  development.  On  November  28, 
1941,  the  first  government-built  USO 
club  opened  its  doors  to  service  men  in 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Today,  201  of  the 
1,092  service  centers  are  in  buildings 
constructed  by  the  government.  A  year 
ago,  the  monthly  attendance  at  USO 
service  centers  was  about  1,500,000,  in- 
cluding civilians  and  repeat  visits  of  serv- 
ice men.  Today,  the  comparable  figure 
is  about  9,500,000.  A  year  ago,  USO 
operations  were  located  in  195  cities  and 
towns  in  42  states,  and  in  10  communi- 
ties in  five  offshore  bases.  Today,  the 
figures  have  grown  to  523  cities  and 
towns  in  47  states,  and  65  communities. 
With  53  mobile  units,  ten  of  them 
operating  in  offshore  bases,  USO  is  giv- 
ing far-flung  service  to  detached  guard 
posts  strung  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific shores  and  down  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  These  groups  of  soldiers,  sail- 
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ors,  and  coast  guardsmen  often  are  kept 
on  24-hour  alert.  At  best,  the  life  is 
restricted  and  lonely.  The  men  do  not 
get  leave  as  frequently  as  men  in  camps. 
USO  motorized  units  relieve  the  mono- 
tony by  putting  on  movie  shows,  and 
bringing  books,  magazines,  games,  sta- 
tionery, refreshments,  and  other  supplies. 
Carleton  E.  Cameron,  director  of  USO 
Mobile  Service,  reports  a  "great  demand 
for  pencil  and  paper  games  which  men 
can  play  alone." 

An  increasing  number  of  USO  units 
are  being  called  upon  to  provide  services 
for  war  workers  in  communities  where 
facilities  for  recreation  and  welfare  are 
inadequate.  USO  provides  service  for 
war  industry  workers  only  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  government.  Many  units 
now  serve  both  men  of  the  armed  forces 
and  war  workers.  In  some  communities 
where  the  USO  clubs  are  used  largely 
in  the  evenings,  the  daytime  hours  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  families  of  war 
workers.  Classes  are  held  for  the  wives, 
children  use  the  USO  for  organized 
play,  and  in  some  instances  children's 
classes  have  been  organized. 

By  Enemy  Action — Under  an  ar- 
rangement recently  announced,  the  fed- 
eral government  will  reimburse  up  to 
$100  for  burial  expenses  if  a  body  is 
washed  ashore  under  such  circumstances 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  death  of  the  in- 
dividual was  due  to  enemy  action  at  sea. 
The  undertaker's  charges  must  be  item- 
ized and  in  line  with  the  usual  local 
prices.  Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  can  give  authoriza- 
tion, and  if  no  representative  is  avail- 
able, state  or  local  welfare  officials  can 
give  authorization  under  agreements 
with  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Russian  Relief — In  summarizing  the 
first  year's  activities  of  Russian  War  Re- 
lief, Inc.,  Edward  C.  Carter,  the  presi- 
dent of  this  youngest  major  war  relief 
agency,  stated  that  the  total  value  of 


shipments  to  Russia  and  of  goods  being 
purchased  has  reached  $4,067,703.91.  No 
money  is  sent  to  Russia,  and  supplies  are 
regularly  dispatched  in  Soviet  ships  at 
no  cost  to  Russian  War  Relief.  An  an- 
alysis of  types  of  supplies  shipped  showed 
that  90.4  percent  were  medical  supplies ; 
6  percent  clothing,  knitgoods,  and  blan- 
kets; 3.5  percent  foodstuffs  and  seeds; 
0.1  percent  "miscellaneous  other  items." 
Mr.  Carter  stated  that  "the  public  may 
be  assured  that  the  goods  we  ship  are 
reaching  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  people 
who  need  them.  We  are  not  free  to  re- 
port the  details  of  the  schedules  and 
routes  of  transportation,  but  we  know 
that  our  supplies  are  reaching  their  des- 
tination." 

For  Poles  in  Iran — Quantities  of  food, 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  surgical  dress- 
ings, and  other  necessities  have  been 
sent  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  Iran 
(Persia)  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
37,000  Polish  refugees  who  reached  that 
land  in  recent  months.  The  supplies 
were  forwarded  from  stocks  held  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Cairo,  and  were 
distributed  in  cooperation  with  the  Brit- 
ish Middle  East  Relief  and  Refugee  Ad- 
ministration, the  Polish  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, and  the  Iran  Red  Cross  Society, 
which  operates  under  the  sign  of  the 
Red  Lion  and  Sun.  Dried  milk,  vita- 
min concentrates,  and  similar  supple- 
mentary supplies  have  been  given  from 
Red  Cross  stores  to  special  camps  for 
Polish  war  orphans  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  where  the  children  receive  school- 
ing and  vocational  training. 

War  Programs — A  summary  of  the  war 
programs  of  a  group  of  "citizen  organi- 
zations" has  been  compiled  by  Julia 
Wright  Merrill,  chief  of  the  American 
Library  Association's  department  of  in- 
formation and  advisory  services,  and 
published  in  the  ALA  Bulletin  for  No- 
vember. Included  are  national  organiza- 
tions "which  are  commonly  represented 
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A  new  tool  for  helping  local  nutrition  committees  carry  their  message  of  correct  food 
habits  to  the  housewife  is  the  pamphlet  "Eat  Right  to  Work  and  Win,"  produced  and 
financed  for  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  by  Swift  &  Company 
in  cooperation  with  King  Features  Syndicate.  Comic  strip  "stars,"  such  as  Carl  Anderson's 
Henry  pictured  above,  help  the  simply  written  text  to  emphasize  the  essentials  of  a 
well-balanced  diet.  On  request  from  .Swift  8C  Company,  Department  A,  Chicago,  III. 


by  local  units."  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  offer  a  complete  directory.  The 
compilation  should  be  widely  useful  to 
individuals  and  groups  in  other  fields, 
including  welfare. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

T  N  a  dispute  between  the  United  Office 
and  Professional  Workers,  CIO,  and 
four  New  York  title  and  guaranty  com- 
panies, the  War  Labor  Board  ruled 
last  month  that  its  jurisdiction  covers 
all  non-war  industries  in  which  wage 
adjustments  are  involved.  The  opinion 
was  written  by  William  H.  Davis,  chair- 
man of  the  WLB,  who  based  the  deci- 
sion on  the  Executive  Order  of  October 
3.  He  said,  "We  are  aware  that  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  the  board  is  in- 
creased by  its  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
over  such  cases  as  these,  but  we  cannot 
for  that  reason  avoid  the  clear  man- 
date" of  the  order.  Title  III,  Section 
I  of  the  order  extended  the  functions  of 
the  board  "to  cover  all  industries  and 
all  employes."  Lewis  Merrill,  president 
of  the  UOPWA,  declared  that  the  deci- 
sion "will  strengthen  the  win-the-war 
activities  of  the  white  collar  and  salaried 
workers."  The  resolution  on  the  WLB 
adopted  by  the  recent  CIO  convention 
in  Boston  called  for  "a  forthright  and 
over-all  determination  accepting  full 
jurisdiction  over  all  employes  and  all 
industries  for  all  purposes." 

Women  War  Workers — H  e  n  r  y  J  . 
Kaiser,  spectacular  West  Coast  ship- 
builder, in  announcing  that  in  the  Port- 
land and  Vancouver  shipyards  the  em- 
ployment of  women  is  now  5  percent  of 
the  total,  stated  last  month  that  the  com- 
pany expects  to  increase  this  to  a  mini- 
mum of  20  percent.  .  .  .  Elinore  M. 
Herrick,  who  resigned  as  New  York 
regional  director  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  become  director  of 
personnel  and  labor  relations  of  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  predicts 
that,  in  contrast  to  2,000,000  American 
women  engaged  in  industry  at  the  end 
of  the  first  World  War,  the  total  is 
likely  to  reach  7,000,000  in  the  present 
conflict.  She  stated  that  in  the  ship- 
yards women  are  "proving  up"  under 
conditions  that  are  "not  of  the  pleasant- 
est."  ...  In  a  voluntary  census  of 
womanpower  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
more  than  15,000  filled-in  blanks  have 
been  received  by  the  Rochester  office  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
Analysis  of  the  first  3,208  forms  revealed 
lhat  612  of  the  women  were  without  de- 
pendent children  and  willing  to  take  em- 
ployment in  war  plants  immediately.  Of 
these,  285  reported  previous  factory  ex- 
perience. Another  523  women  with  de- 
pendent children  expressed  interest  in 
helping  to  fill  some  of  the  vacancies  in 
war  industry.  .  .  .  The  employment  man- 
ager of  the  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corpora- 
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tion  in  Akron,  Ohio,  the  payroll  of 
which  is  40  percent  women,  states  that 
women  over  forty,  and  even  "independ- 
ent grandmothers,"  can  and  do  "become 
good  soldiers  on  the  industrial  front." 
How  the  Nazi  war  machine,  operating 
behind  a  propaganda  screen  that 
"woman's  place  is  in  the  home"  began  as 
early  as  1934  to  build  up  a  formidable 
reserve  of  womanpower  in  Germany  is 
told  by  Dr.  Judith  Grenfeld  in  an  ar- 
ticle, "Mobilization  of  Women  in  Ger- 
many," in  the  fall  issue  of  Social  Re- 
search, quarterly  publication  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  (University  in  Exile)  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research.  As  a 
result  of  comprehensive  programs  of  re- 
cruiting, training,  and  job  study,  the 
number  of  women  industrial  workers 
nearly  doubled  in  seven  years,  reaching 
8,400',000  at  the  end  of  1940,  an  increase 
of  nearly  4,000,000  over  1933.  Before 
embarking  on  this  campaign,  the  Nazis 
studied  the  experience  of  World  War  I, 
and  drew  three  major  lessons:  no  ade- 
quate utilization  of  woman  labor  can  be 
achieved  in  wartime  without  registration 
of  womanpower  in  peacetime ;  universal, 
compulsory  service  for  women  is  as  es- 
sential in  total  war  as  universal  mili- 
tary conscription  of  men ;  the  influx  of 
untrained  women  in  the  first  World 
War  caused  a  loss  of  valuable  time 
while  they  were  being  trained  and  ad- 
justed. The  Nazis  therefore  proceeded 
with  the  training  and  retraining  of  vast 
numbers  of  women  for  essential  war  oc- 
cupations in  peacetime,  when  instructors 
and  raw  materials  were  available.  The 
report  covers  in  detail  both  the  pre- 
paratory period,  and  the  present  use  of 
women  in  Germany's  war  industry. 

Longer  Hours — A  major  conclusion  of 
The  Brookings  Institution  study  of  man- 
power problems  is  the  need  for  increas- 
ing the  work  week  in  order  to  increase 
production.  In  American  industry,  the 
report  points  out,  the  average  hours 
worked  per  week  in  1939  was  37.3;  in 
1940,  38.2;  in  1941,  40.5;  and  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1942,  42.4.  The  re- 
port cites  recent  experience  in  England, 
where  "it  has  been  found  that  a  work 
week  of  55  hours  for  women  and  60 
hours  for  men  results  in  greater  total 
production — though  not  increased  output 
per  hour — and  that  it  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  workers."  In  May 
1942,  the  British  Ministry  of  Labor 
issued  an  order  stating  that  any  plant  not 
having  a  work  week  of  at  least  52  hours 
was  "overstaffed."  Pointing  out  the  dif- 
ference between  "scheduled  hours"  and 
"actual  working  hours"  (because  of  sick- 
ness and  absenteeism),  the  study  finds 
that  "a  48-hour  week  in  1943  would 
average  a  work  week  of  about  46  hours. 
In  1944  and  1945  we  could  reach  48  or 
more  average  working  hours  only  by 
establishing  work-week  schedules  of  50 


hours  or  more."  The  report  adds  that 
the  work  week  cannot  be  lengthened 
quickly,  or  without  detailed  planning  in 
each  plant,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
work  week  must  necessarily  vary  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  activity.  (A  summary 
of  the  study  in  pamphlet  form,  "Is  There 
Enough  Manpower?"  by  Harold  W. 
Metz,  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk 
Foundation  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

Child  Labor  Day — Breaking  its  custom 
of  over  thirty-five  years,  the  Child 
Labor  Committee,  419  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  decided  as  a  wartime 
measure  to  omit  a  special  Child  Labor 
Day  observance  in  1943.  The  commit- 
tee holds  that,  with  the  many  current 
proposals  to  suspend  child  labor  laws 
"for  the  duration,"  it  is  necessary  that 
"every  state,  every  community,  every 
local  organization  be  on  the  alert  to  pro- 
tect its  children — all  the  year  round." 
Confronted  by  a  great  increase  in  calls 
for  help  and  advice,  the  committee  "be- 
lieves that  it  can  better  expend  its  funds 
and  the  time  of  its  staff  members  just 
now  by  devoting  all  its  energies  to  meet- 
ing particular  child  labor  needs  .  .  .  than 
by  promoting  a  general  consideration  of 
child  labor  problems  on  one  special  day 
of  the  year."  The  committee  stands 
ready,  as  heretofore,  to  send  literature, 
program  suggestions,  and  exhibit  mate- 
rial to  any  group  or  organization  wish- 
ing to  arrange  a  child  labor  program. 

Record  and  Report — "Your  Questions 
As  to  Women  in  War  Industries,"  a 
new  Women's  Bureau  bulletin,  sum- 
marizes briefly  the  current  American 
and  British  experience  with  women  in 
war  industry.  Price  5  cents,  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  .  .  .  "Women  in  War  In- 
dustries," by  Helen  Baker,  "seeks  to 
summarize  the  principal  personnel  prob- 
lems facing  industry  in  connection  with 
the  greater  employment  of  women." 
Price  $1.50,  from  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Section,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  .  .  .  "Manpower,"  by 
Eric  H.  Biddle,  tells  briefly  how  Britain 
has  been  able  to  meet  the  manpower 
shortage  in  war  industry.  Price  75 
cents,  from  Public  Administration  Serv- 
ice, 1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Youth  and   Education 

A  FORECAST  of  occupational  needs 
in  the  post-war  period  was  made  by 
Investors  Syndicate  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  a  recent  nationwide  poll  of 
346  colleges,  technical  schools,  and  uni- 
versities. According  to  the  educators,  the 
greatest  need  for  trained  experts  will  be 
in  the  health  field.  Of  the  ten  occupa- 
tions which  accounted  for  more  than  70 


percent  of  the  total  list  of  specific  types 
of  experts,  doctors  were  at  the  top.  Next 
in  order  were  engineers,  foreign  trade 
specialists,  teachers,  nutritionists,  social 
workers,  occupational  therapists,  dentists, 
economists,  and  business  administrators. 
Almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
specialists  this  poll  indicates  as  impor- 
tant to  the  post-war  world,  were  lawyers 
and  advertising  experts. 

Flag  Salute — Possible  settlement  of  the 
flag-salute  issue  involving  children  of 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  other  religious 
sects  in  public  schools,  is  foreseen  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  memorandum  issued 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  nullifying  local  or- 
dinances which  compel  the  salute  and 
pledge  of  allegiance.  Addressed  to  United 
States  attorneys,  the  memorandum  calls 
attention  to  a  law  passed  by  Congress 
last  June  dealing  with  respect  due  the 
flag,  providing  that  "civilians  will  always 
show  respect  to  the  flag  when  the  pledge 
is  given  merely  by  standing  at  attention, 
men  removing  their  headdress."  Since 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  have  indicated  their 
willingness  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment, cause  for  controversy  will  be  elim- 
inated, in  the  opinion  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  de- 
cided to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  the  recent  decision  of 
a  federal  district  court  voiding  the 
state's  compulsory  flag  salute  law  for 
children  who  have  conscientious  scruples 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  November, 
page  314].  The  Supreme  Court  may, 
therefore,  reconsider  its  decision  in  the 
Gobitis  case,  upholding  the  flag  salute. 
Including  Chief  Justice  Stone,  who  dis- 
sented in  the  Gobitis  case,  four  of  the 
eight  justices  now  sitting  are  on  record 
in  opposition  to  the  compulsory  flag 
salute. 

Boys  on  NYA — Boys  still  comprise 
more  than  half  the  young  people  on  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  "work  ex- 
perience" projects,  according  to  figures 
recently  released  by  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  agency.  Of  the  60,000  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-five  now  on  NYA,  54  percent  are 
boys.  NYA  officials  say  that  the  propor- 
tion is  dropping  sharply.  In  midsummer, 
63  percent  of  the  trainees  were  boys, 
and  Aubrey  Williams,  NYA  administra- 
tor, expects  it  to  be  down  to  30  percent 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  Anticipating  the 
lowering  of  the  draft  age,  NYA  has 
been  converting  facilities  in  the  1,100 
shop  units  it  maintains  for  war  indus- 
try training  in  more  than  700  cities  so 
that  an  increasing  proportion  of  girls  and 
young  women  can  be  taken  on. 

Speed  Up — Extension  of  the  educa- 
tional speed-up  to  high  school  is  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  which  met  in  Washington 
late  last  month  to  discuss  wartime  edu- 
cational problems.  The  commission  pro- 
poses that  able  seventeen-year-old  stu- 
dents who  have  reached  senior  high 
school  standing  be  permitted  to  enter 
college  or  university  at  once  and  earn  a 
high  school  diploma  and  credit  for  a 
year  in  the  higher  institution  at  the  same 
time.  The  aim  is  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  of  young  people, 
particularly  boys  who  will  be  called  up 
at  eighteen  under  the  new  draft  meas- 
ure, and  to  preserve  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  "now  threatened  by  the 
almost  total  evacuation  of  their  male 
students,  as  the  sources  of  leadership  for 
the  post-war  world."  Educators  criti- 
cizing the  plan  hold  that  high  school 
students  are  not  mature  enough  for  col- 
lege work,  and  that  a  high  school  stu- 
dent will  gain  more,  educationally,  by 
completing  his  course  than  by  trying  to 
do  college  work  before  high  school 
graduation. 

Record  and  Report — "Teacher  Edu- 
cation in  a  Democracy  at  War,"  by  E. 
S.  Evenden,  was  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa- 
tion, to  "assemble  in  compact  form  the 
main  lessons  of  the  past"  bearing  on  edu- 
cation in  wartime,  and  to  prepare  a 
"brief  outline  of  fundamental  educational 
principles."  Price  75  cents,  from  the 
commission,  744  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Against  Crime 

TRACTS  and  figures  which  tend  to  re- 
fute  the  current  belief  that  war  con- 
ditions are  causing  a  sharp  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency  are  offered  in  a 
summary  of  a  recent  study  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Children's  Court  and  the 
Juvenile  Aid  Bureau  in  New  York  City. 
The  joint  analytic  study,  made  by  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  the 
Community  Service  Society,  includes  data 
through  September  and  October  of  this 
year,  "a  period  far  enough  advanced  to 
establish  the  year's  general  trend."  The 
report  points  out  that  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1942,  a  total  of  4,080  alleged- 
ly delinquent  juveniles  were  dealt  with 
by  the  Children's  Court,  an  increase  of 
412  over  the  same  period  of  1941,  or 
11.2  percent.  However,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  five  years  ago, 
1942  reveals  a  decrease  of  352  cases  or 
7.9  percent.  "We  find,"  the  report  con- 
tinues, "that  there  has  been  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have 
been  accepted  for  treatment  by  the  Juve- 
nile Aid  Bureau  (of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment) and  an  even  larger  falling  off  in 
the  number  accepted  for  more  extensive 
social  treatment."  Through  September 
1941,  a  total  of  18,790  boys  and  girls 


under  sixteen  were  received  by  the  bu- 
reau on  reference  by  the  police  force, 
schools,  private  social  agencies,  and  citi- 
zens. For  1942,  the  comparable  figure 
was  14,341,  a  decrease  of  23.6  percent. 
The  report  adds,  "We  are  unable  to  say 
how  much  of  the  decrease  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  loss  of  seventeen  social 
investigators  who  were  released  July  1, 
1942."  The  report  warns  that  while  de- 
linquency is  not  "out  of  hand"  at  this 
time,  it  is  high  enough  to  cause  concern 
and  requires  continued  vigilance. 

For  Short-Termers — The  problems  and 
possibilities  of  a  program  of  education, 
recreation,  and  library  service  for  a 
constantly  shifting  prison  and  workhouse 
population  are  made  clear  in  the  first 
report  of  New  York's  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Recreation,  and  Libraries,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1941  to  August  31,  1942. 
The  bureau  serves  a  heterogeneous 
population  of  men,  women,  and  young 
people,  ranging  in  age  from  sixteen  to 
seventy,  committed  to  New  York  City's 
penal  institutions  for  many  types  of  mis- 
demeanors. The  courts  impose  three 
types  of  sentence:  penitentiary,  work- 
house, and  reformatory.  The  average 
workhouse  sentence  is  39  days ;  the  av- 
erage penitentiary  sentence,  215  days. 
The  report  describes  the  work  carried 
on  at  each  of  the  city's  twelve  penal  in- 
stitutions, including  classes,  cell  courses, 
and  correspondence  courses  in  academic, 
vocational  and  commercial  subjects, 
health  and  physical  education,  library 
service,  and  recreation.  The  report  in- 
cludes a  discussion  of  suitable  reading 
materials  for  "adults  just  beginning  their 
reading  career,"  a  list  of  stories  that 
have  been  found  particularly  useful  in 
this  unique  program,  and  an  example  of 
the  adaptation  most  popular  among  the 
inmate-pupils. 

Handbook —  Sixth  in  the  series  of 
"Handbooks  of  American  Prisons  and 
Reformatories"  published  since  1925  by 
the  Osborne  Association,  the  new  vol- 
ume, "Pacific  Coast  States,"  is  the  sec- 
ond on  adult  institutions  brought  out 
since  the  Association  established  the  pol- 
icy of  reporting  on  the  institutions  of  a 
single  geographical  area  in  each  publica- 
tion. The  present  handbook  has  sections 
on  federal  and  state  institutions  in  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  Oregon,  and  on 
the  federal  prison  camp  at  Kooskia, 
Idaho.  The  plant,  equipment,  and  ad- 
ministration of  each  institution  is  de- 
scribed, and  this  detail  is  followed  by  a 
section  of  "comment"  which  includes  ex- 
planation, criticism,  and  record  of  im- 
provement or  retrogression. 

Clean-up^  Better  educational  and  liv- 
ing conditions  for  all  girls  confined  in 
the  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  and  particularly  for  Negro 
girls,  have  been  established  after  a  six- 


year  struggle,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  Jane  E.  Hunter,  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs.  As  a  result  of  pressure 
from  the  Negro  club  women  of  the  state, 
the  governor  requested  a  group  of  ex- 
perts from  Ohio  State  University  to 
make  a  study  of  the  school.  Their  re- 
port was  referred  by  Governor  John  W. 
Bricker  to  the  state  welfare  director, 
Charles  Sherwood.  Mr.  Sherwood  in- 
vited an  independent  study  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Negro  girls  at  the  school,  which 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Luvenis  Lewis  of  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau.  After  studying 
the  two  reports,  Mr.  Sherwood  has  or- 
dered "a  complete  change  in  the  ad- 
ministrative conduct  of  the  institution, 
causing  all  racial  discrimination  to  be 
wiped  out  and  new  disciplinary  methods 
employed  more  in  keeping  with  the  mod- 
ern understanding  and  treatment  of  cor- 
rectional problems." 

Community  Affairs 

VX/" ITH  an  announced  goal  of  $4,000,- 
'  000  a  year,  organized  labor  in  New 
York  City  last  month  launched  the 
Labor  Community  War  Chest,  fund 
raising  organization  for  United  Nations 
relief  and  home  war  services.  Though 
the  project  was  born  within  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  has  as  its 
chairman,  Thomas  J.  Lyons,  president 
of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Labor, 
plans  are  underway  to  make  it  a  joint 
enterprise  of  the  AFL,  CIO,  and  the 
railroad  brotherhoods.  It  is  estimated 
that  through  the  organization's  efforts 
some  1,000,000  workers  can  be  solicited 
for  regular  contributions.  Part  of  the 
funds  raised  will  be  allocated  to  the  al- 
ready existing  relief  societies  which  send 
aid  to  Great  Britain,  Russia,  China, 
members  of  the  Fighting  French,  and 
victims  of  the  Nazi  invasion  in  the  con- 
quered countries,  and  part  will  go  to  the 
USO  and  other  approved  projects  which 
serve  members  of  our  own  military 
forces.  The  new  Chest,  it  was  an- 
nounced, will  follow  the  principles  set 
forth  by  the  National  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  War  Appeals.  [See  "Rise  of  the 
War  Chests,"  by  Allen  T.  Burns,  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  September  1942.] 

Welfare  Information — In  order  that 
Los  Angeles'  welfare  and  health  services 
might  more  adequately  serve  the  work- 
ers in  the  city's  industrial  and  mercan- 
tile establishments,  a  Welfare  Informa- 
tion Service  was  opened  last  summer  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies in  cooperation  with  the  Community 
Welfare  Federation.  The  new  service 
has  five  functions:  to  give  information 
on  welfare  and  health  agencies  to  business 
establishments  so  that  problems  coming 
to  their  attention  might  be. referred  to 
the  proper  resources ;  to  interpret  social 
work  to  personnel  directors  so  that  they 
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will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
when  a  referral  is  indicated;  to  act  as 
a  referral  service  for  the  employes;  to 
interpret  the  employe's  problems  to  the 
agency;  to  refer  persons  whose  problems 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  Commu- 
nity Chest  workers  to  the  proper  re- 
sources. Of  the  seventy-nine  cases  which 
were  referred  from  industrial  establish- 
ments in  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  serv- 
ice's operation,  only  nine  were  already 
known  to  agencies  in  the  city.  The  most 
frequent  problem  to  be  brought  to  the 
service's  attention  was  the  need  of  prop- 
er supervised  day  care  for  children. 

No  Color  Line —  Alarmed  by  the 
"acute  situations  among  racial  groups"  in 
Buffalo  brought  on  by  "the  pressure  for 
places  to  live,"  the  executive  board  of 
the  Buffalo  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
last  month  adopted  a  resolution  to  urge 
that  "a  broad  program  of  non-discrim- 
ination be  put  into  effect  among  all  parts 
of  our  population,"  and  that  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  be  given  fair 
and  adequate  representation  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  war  housing  proj- 
ects. Such  action  was  recommended  on 
the  ground  that  "frictions  and  misunder- 
standing and  disunity  blunt  our  war  ef- 
fort at  home  and  discredit  our  higher 
resolve  abroad." 

Children's  Agency — With  its  absorp- 
tion last  month  of  the  Bronx  Home  for 
Hebrew  Infants,  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Jewish  Children  became  the 
largest  private  child-caring  agency  in  the 
country.  After  infants  now  in  the  Bronx 
institution  have  all  been  placed  in  foster 


homes,  the  building  will  be  used  as  an 
administrative  center  for  child  placing. 
This  merger  completes  the  integration 
into  one  body  of  all  children's  agencies 
connected  with  the  Federation  for  the 
Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  So- 
cieties of  New  York  City. 

Community  Study — The  first  group 
to  find  the  answers  in  a  specific  commu- 
nity to  the  entire  list  of  1,448  questions 
included  in  "Your  Community,"  by  Jo- 
anna C.  Colcord  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  April  1939,  page  124],  was 
Maine's  Greater  Portland  Community 
Chest  and  Council  ot  Social  Agen- 
cies in  a  study  conducted  during  1941 
and  published  last  May.  How  this  study 
became  a  "cornerstone"  for  building  the 
community  services  in  line  with  the 
changing  patterns  brought  by  the  war  is 
described  by  Eleanor  Seagle  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Junior  League 
Magazine.  One  step  has  been  to  use  it 
along  with  Miss  Colcord's  book  as  the 
basis  of  an  orientation  course  for  vol- 
unteers. 

In  Print — "Housekeeper  Service  for 
Chronic  Patients,"  by  Marta  Fraenkel, 
M.D.,  published  by  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  City,  describes  a  five- 
year  demonstration  project  operated  by 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  in 
New  York  City.  Besides  analyzing  the 
organization  and  development  of  the 
project,  the  study  presents  data  on  the 
2,500  persons  served  during  the  period: 
their  family  composition,  economic  status, 
physical  condition,  special  problems, 
length  of  service  needed.  Conclusions 


Huber  the  Tuber,  Nasty  Von  Sputum. 
Rusty  the  Bloodyvitch,  Huey  the  Long 
Tuber,  Gobbles  and  Gorring  are 
among  the  villains  in  the  drama  of  a 
tuberculosis  invasion  of  Lungland  and 
its  defense  by  Corpuscle  Lipsky  and 
his  Monosight  Army,  as  told  by  Dr. 
Harry  Wilmer  in  the  "Lives  and 
Loves  of  Huber  the  Tuber."  Here 
they  are  building  themselves  calcium 
homes  after  following  Huber's  advice 
to  "chew  slowly  .  .  .  and  eat  yourself 
out  a  house  and  home."  Trouble 
starts  when  the  host  goes  on  a  drink- 
ing spree  and  Nasty  Von  Sputum 
brings  Huber  a  "glass  of  fresh,  cold 
tissue  juice  . . .  spiked  with  blood  alco- 
hol." Explains  the  author:  "Tubercle 
Bacilli  .  .  .  vary  in  their  virulence. 
The  conservative,  Huber  the  Tuber,  is 
an  example  of  the  less  virulent  form, 
while  the  arch-villain  Nasty  Von 
Sputum  and  his  cohorts  are  the  most 
virulent  forms.  Monosights  are  cells 
of  the  body's  resistance."  Huber's 
adventures  as  told  in  pictures  and  captions  are  all  accompanied  by  scientific 
explanations.  Price  $1  from  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 


are  that  the  project  has  demonstrated 
the  usefulness  of  a  housekeeping  serv- 
ice for  the  chronically  ill  and  that  the 
present  overcrowded  conditions  in  hos- 
pitals intensify  the  need  for  such  a 
service  in  the  community.  Price  $1  from 
the  Council,  44  East  23rd  Street,  New 
York.  .  .  .  The  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Vicinity  has  issued  a  "Minimum  Ade- 
quate Budget  Guide,"  as  a  guide  for 
social  workers  in  estimating  the  living 
costs  of  families  residing  in  or  near  the 
nation's  capital.  Included  are  budget 
standards  for  food,  fuel,  light,  refrigera- 
tion, community  activities,  and  health 
needs.  Price  40  cents  from  the  Coun- 
cil's Family  Welfare  Division,  1101  M 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nurses  and  Nursing 

*T"XD  bring  up  to  date  the  inventory  oi 
•^  nurses  taken  in  January  1941,  a  re- 
survey  of  the  nation's  nursepower  has 
been  initiated  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services.  The  survey  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  will  include  approximately  50,- 
000  nurses  who  have  graduated  from 
accredited  schools  of  nursing  in  the  last 
two  years.  It  will  be  carried  on  in  close 
cooperation  with  professional  nursing  or- 
ganizations and  local  Red  Cross  nursing 
committees.  The  survey  will  be  con- 
ducted by  means  of  postcards,  which  will 
be  mailed  by  state  agents  for  the  inven- 
tory to  every  nurse  in  their  respective 
states.  The  state  agents,  appointed  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  also  are 
representatives  of  the  State  Nursing 
Councils  for  War  Service. 

Shortage  or  Misuse? —  That  trained 
nursing  skill  is  being  wasted  by  "the  ex- 
travagant demands"  of  the  army  and 
war  industry  was  the  charge  made  at  a 
conference  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  lay- 
men called  by  the  New  York  City  Nurs- 
ing Council  for  War  Service  last  month. 
Dr.  Frederick  McCurdy,  director  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  told  of  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  fifty  ammunition  plants  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  which  now  employ  1,800 
graduate  nurses.  "They  simply  stand 
along  the  production  lines  and  do  first- 
aid  work,"  he  said.  "If  they  would  use 
trained  first-aid  workers,  only  one  third 
of  the  graduate  nurses  would  be  needed 
as  heads  of  first-aid  teams."  Other 
speakers  reported  that  "whole  groups" 
of  graduate  nurses  are  deserting  the  hos- 
pitals for  war  industry  and  the  army 
because  of  higher  pay.  Because  of  the 
hospitals'  inability  to  meet  these  wages, 
Dr.  Claude  W.  Munger,  director  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  suggested  three  steps 
for  relieving  the  situation,  proposed  to 
him  by  Dr.  Winfred  Smith,  director  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital:  the  possible 
assignment  of  conscientious  objectors  to 
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hospitals,  possible  equalization  ot  wages 
through  government  funds,  enactment  of 
a  law  restraining  nurses  from  leaving 
their  hospital  posts.  Throughout  the 
conference  there  was  emphasis  on  the 
threefold  competition  of  industry,  the 
WAACS  and  WAVES,  and  the  services, 
with  the  recruitment  of  student  nurses. 

Nurse's  Aides — Service  by  Red  Cross 
Volunteer  Nurse's  Aides  in  hospitals  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  aid  in 
overcoming  the  shortage  of  nurses  and 
attendants  has  been  requested  by  Brig. 
•Gen.  Frank  T.  Mines,  veterans  admin- 
istrator. More  than  34,000  nurse's  aides 
have  completed  their  training,  and  18,000 
are  currently  enrolled  for  training.  These 
aides  have  been  working  in  the  civilian 
hospitals  in  their  communities.  The  re- 
•quest  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  their  services  is  the  first  govern- 
mental use  of  these  volunteers.  .  .  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  savings  bank  officials 
have  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the  war 
•effort  by  giving  time  off  to  women  em- 
ployes who  desire  to  work  as  nurse's 
aides  in  the  daytime.  With  a  drive  for 
-2,000  more  volunteer  hospital  aides  in 
that  city,  Mrs.  Carroll  J.  Dickson, 
Brooklyn  Red  Cross  Nurse's  Aide  chair- 
man, pointed  out  that  many  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  savings  banks  are  enrolled 
as  nurse's  aides,  and  that  the  East  New 
York  Savings  Bank  has  provided  eight 
volunteers,  giving  each  woman  an  hour 
•off  for  every  two  she  spends  in  class. 

1942  Facts — The  new  edition  of  "Facts 
About  Nursing,"  just  released  by  the 
Nursing  Information  Bureau,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  brings  together 
the  latest  reliable  statistics  of  the  pro- 
fession gleaned  from  studies,  publica- 
tions, and  reports.  The  1941  inventory 
of  the  national  nursepower  showed  289,- 
286  nurses  in  this  country,  173,055  of 
them  active,  25,252  "inactive  but  avail- 
able full  time."  The  1942  "Facts"  show 
an  increase  in  the  first  reserve  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service 
from  20,669  on  June  30,  1941,  to  31,967 
a  year  later.  Also  showing  the  effects  of 
war  is  the  increase  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment nursing  services  from  13,260  on 
June  30,  1941  to  19,830  on  June  30, 
1942.  The  Army  Nurse  Corps  enroll- 
ment rose  from  5,695  to  12,475  between 
these  two  dates.  The  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
had  676  members  on  June  30,  1941.  Data 
for  1942  are  "withheld  for  military  rea- 
sons." The  estimated  need  for  nurses 
between  July  1,  1942  and  June  30,  1943 
is  set  at  55,442  "for  replacements  and 
authorized  positions."  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  to  which 
nurses  are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  6 
per  1,000  personnel,  will  require  a  mem- 
bership of  31,899  by  the  summer  of  1943. 

For  Active  Service — A  drive  to  bring 
back  to  active  hospital  service  a  major- 


ity of  the  7,000  retired  nurses  in  the 
Long  Island  area  has  been  initiated  by 
the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Nurses  Association  of  the  Counties 
of  Long  Island,  Inc.  The  campaign  is 
being  directed  by  a  Nurses  Replacement 
Committee,  organized  by  the  local  OCD. 
Numerous  small  subcommittees  have 
been  formed,  in  an  effort  to  communicate 
individually  with  as  many  of  the  retired 
nurses  as  possible.  These  subcommittees 
include  representatives  of  the  thirteen 
alumnae  organizations  of  borough  hos- 
pitals, the  United  Hospital  Fund,  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Brooklyn, 
and  the  women's  auxiliary  of  the  Kings 
County  Medical  Association.  The  im- 
portance of  the  drive  was  emphasized 
by  a  recent  announcement  by  Emma  L. 
Collins,  executive  director  of  the  Nurs- 
ing Bureau  District  14,  New  York  State 
Nursing  Association,  that  not  a  single 
trained  nurse  applied  for  a  full  time  post 
in  the  hospitals  of  Long  Island  between 
July  and  November. 

Professional 

P  UBLIC  relations  experts  and  social 
agency  executives  gathered  together 
early  last  month  in  New  York  for  a 
roundtable  on  social  work  interpretation 
in  time  of  war,  sponsored  by  the  profes- 
sional membership  of  the  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council.  Springboards  for  the 
discussion  were  two  magazine  articles, 
"The  Interpreter's  Task,"  by  Eduard  C. 
Lindeman  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Channels  and  "Living  in 
a  Revolution,"  by  Julian  Huxley  in  the 
September  Harper's.  Publicity  as  a  tool 
for  fund-raising  was  definitely  relegated 
to  the  background  in  favor  of  a  view  of 
interpretation  as  a  means  of  creating 
public  understanding  not  only  of  agency 
programs  but"  of  social  work  as  a  whole. 
One  discussant  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  social  work  interpreters 
hold  a  responsibility  for  bringing  about 
acceptance  of  past  and  future  "socializa- 
tion." There  was  much  talk  of  com- 
bined public  relations  programs  on  the 
part  of  two  or  more  agencies  and  of 
interpretation  of  one  agency's  work  by 
another,  particularly  of  the  work  of  a 
private  agency  by  a  public  agency  or  vice 
versa.  The  principle  discussants  were 
Elwood  Street,  director  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Community  Council;  Russell 
Kurtz,  editor  of  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  and 
Willard  Solenberger,  chief  of  public  re- 
lations, Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The 
discussion  was  summarized  by  Bradley 
Buell,  field  director,  Community  Chests 
and  Councils. 

Group  Work — Supervisors  of  volun- 
teer group  leaders  seeking  advice  on 
handling  their  responsibilities  might  look 
into  "Supervision  of  Group  Leaders,"  by 


Margaret  Williamson,  a  new  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Women's  Press,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  price  60 
cents.  Included  are  study  outlines,  with 
bibliographies,  on  the  initial  interview, 
observation  in  the  supervisory  relation- 
ship, the  supervisory  conference,  records 
and  their  use.  All  were  originally  pre- 
pared as  aids  to  a  "study-on-the-job" 
project  undertaken  by  a  number  of 
YWCA  secretaries.  An  additional  chap- 
ter considers  the  supervisor  as  a  learner. 

Scholarships — In  an  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  qualified  persons  for  its 
Home  Service  personnel,  the  American 
Red  Cross  recently  established  forty-six 
scholarships  to  schools  of  social  work  for 
persons  who  have  completed  one  year  of 
social  work  training.  Eligible  persons 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  forty  and  "have  an  interest  in  em- 
ployment in  smaller  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country."  They  must 
also  be  willing  to  spend  two  years  fol- 
lowing their  study  in  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  employment.  Eight  metropolitan 
Red  Cross  chapters  and  twelve  schools 
of  social  work  are  serving  as  training 
centers.  In  addition  to  tuition,  students 
receive  a  monthly  maintenance  allowance 
of  $65.  A  limited  number  of  scholar- 
ships are  still  available.  Applications 
should  be  made  through  the  Red  Cross 
area  offices:  Eastern  area,  615  North 
St.  Asaph  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Mid- 
western area,  1709  Washington  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Pacific  area,  Civic  Audi- 
torium, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Periodical — The  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association  recently  completed  plans 
for  redesigning  its  monthly  publication, 
Public  Welfare  News.  The  present 
planographed  bulletin  will  be  replaced 
by  an  enlarged  printed  periodical  to  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  the  usual  articles  and 
features,  some  of  the  material  that 
would  otherwise  go  into  separate  pamph- 
lets. According  to  an  announcement  in 
last  month's  issue  of  the  bulletin,  the 
editors  hope  to  maintain  its  "informal 
and  timely  characteristics"  while  offer- 
ing "opportunity  for  wider  participation 
from  our  members." 

New  Schools — Among  the  most  recently 
established  schools  of  social  work  in  the 
country  are  the  Graduate  School  of  So- 
cial Work  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
College,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  the 
Nashville  School  of  Social  Work  which 
is  jointly  controlled  and  administered  by 
Vanderbilt  University,  Peabody  College, 
and  Scarritt  College  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Both  schools  opened  their  doors  for  the 
first  time  during  the  fall  term.  The 
school  in  San  Antonio  has  eighteen  grad- 
uate students  enrolled  and  six  non- 
graduates  who  are  taking  a  special 
course  for  experienced  employed  social 
workers.  Most  of  the  students,  whether 
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graduate  or  non-graduate,  are  employed 
in  local  social  agencies  and  are  attend- 
ing the  school  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Represented  are  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Mexican  Christian 
Institute,  the  Girls  Club,  St.  Mark's 
Community  House,  the  Guadalupe  Com- 
munity Center,  the  House  of  Neighborly 
Service,  the  Charity  Association  of  San 
Antonio,  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau, 
the  Texas  Children's  Home  Finding  So- 
ciety, the  Protestant  Orphans  Home, 
and  the  Central  Index. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Nashville  school  is  its  plan  to  develop 
strong  rural  field  units  in  keeping  with 
the  training  needs  in  the  predominantly 
rural  South,  but  the  needs  of  social 
work  in  urban  areas  are  not  neglected. 
Another  feature  is  the  unique  triple 
sponsorship  which  gives  the  students  the 
advantage  of  elective  courses  in  all  three 
sponsoring  institutions,  and  the  use  of 
the  magnificent  and  well-stocked  Joint 
University  Library. 

AASW  Plans — At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  new  executive  board  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  held  in 
October,  plans  were  laid  for  a  major 
project  to  be  carried  out  by  the  asso- 
ciation through  a  Commission  on  the 
Organization  and  Planning  of  Social 
Services  in  the  War  and  Post-war 
Periods.  According  to  the  president's 
announcement,  which  appeared  in  last 
month's  issue  of  The  Compass,  the  com- 
mission will  study  problems  involving 
"overlapping  and  duplication  of  existing 
community  social  services,  needs  for  so- 
cial services  which  are  untouched  by 
present  organizations,  problems  of  financ- 
ing both  public  and  private  services, 
drains  on  the  supply  of  trained  person- 
nel caused  by  development  of  new 
agencies,  assumption  of  the  role  of  plan- 
ning of  social  services  in  this  country 
and  abroad  by  individuals  and  groups 
outside  the  social  work  field,  both  now 
and  for  the  post-war  period."  Plans  are 
to  discuss  the  work  of  the  commission 
at  the  delegate  conference  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  be  held  sometime  in  the  spring. 
The  commission  will  be  aided  by  a  tem- 
porary staff  member  whose  employment 
was  authorized  by  the  board. 

People  and  Things 

«  \  VARICE  masquerading  as  patriot- 
-^*ism"  received  a  setback  last  month 
when  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  revoked  the  charter  of  the  Amer- 
ican War  Heroes  Foundation,  Inc.,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  Park  Avenue 
Canteen,  recreation  club  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  once  backed  by  many  well  known 
and  well-meaning  New  Yorkers.  The 
order  came  after  an  investigation  by  the 
New  York  City  Welfare  Department 


disclosed  that  the  activities  of  the  organ- 
ization were  largely  concentrated  on 
raising  funds  which  were  "consumed  by 
obese  salaries  and  other  expenditures." 
In  dissolving  the  foundation,  Justice 
William  T.  Collins  called  it  a  "species 
of  self  -  aggrandizement"  operating  in 
the  guise  of  charity.  Said  he:  "The 
thesis  that  charity  begins  at  home  was 
carried  to  such  extremes  that  charity  not 
only  began  at  the  home  of  the  founda- 
tion, but  ended  there."  Prior  to  the  dis- 
solution order,  George  L.  Faeke,  "guid- 
ing genius"  of  the  organization,  was  con- 
victed in  Magistrate's  Court  for  solicit- 
ing funds  without  a  license.  Prominent 
New  Yorkers  whose  patriotic  zeal  had 
deluded  them  into  aiding  the  organiza- 
tion, helped  in  the  investigation. 

In  Research — Last  month  Edward  M. 
Kenly,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
bureau  of  men  and  boys  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society  of  New  York 
City,  took  up  duties  as  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  society's  Institute  of  Wel- 
fare Research.  [See  page  330.]  The  di- 
rector, Robert  T.  Lansdale,  plans  to  re- 
sume his  former  occupation  of  teaching 
public  welfare  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  but  will  continue  his 
services  with  the  institute. 

C'est  la  Guerre — Louis  E.  Hosch,  ad- 
ministrative consultant  for  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  dura- 
tion. Now  a  lieutenant  (j.  g.)  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  he  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Civilian  Personnel 
Division  of  the  Third  Naval  District  in 
New  York  City.  .  .  .  Charles  K.  Hor- 
witz  is  on  leave  from  his  job  as  admin- 
istrator for  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  having  been  commis- 
sioned captain  in  the  Army  Specialist 
Corps. 

Other  recent  wartime  appointments 
not  connected  with  the  military  were: 
Arthur  D.  Greenleigh,  formerly  assist- 
ant executive  director  of  the  National 
Refugee  Service,  to  the  operations  divi- 
sion of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion ;  Elsie  M.  Bond,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
New  York,  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  War  Council's  Committee  on 
Child  Care,  Development  and  Protec- 
tion; Sally  Lucas  Jean,  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  children's  division  of  the 
China  Aid  Council,  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  health  supervisor  in  the  War 
Relocation  Authority's  Japanese  reloca- 
tion center  in  Poston,  Ariz. 

Changes — A  general  reorganization  pro- 
gram recently  effected  in  the  South  Car- 
olina State  Department  of  Welfare  has 
resulted  in  a  coordinated  division  of  pub- 
lic assistance  to  be  directed  by  Leila 
Grover  Johnson,  formerly  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 


The  reorganization  was  brought  about 
under  the  direction  of  Arthur  B.  Rivers, 
who  recently  succeeded  Thomas  Daniel 
as  state  welfare  director.  .  .  .  Maude 
T.  Barrett  has  been  appointed  acting 
commissioner  of  the  Louisiana  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  to  succeed 
W.  S.  Terry,  Jr.,  who  has  gone  into 
military  service.  .  .  .  One  of  the  student 
supervisors  of  the  American  Red  Cross's 
scholarship  program  (see  page  346)  is 
Eda  Houwink,  frequent  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  Survey  Midmonthly,  who 
was  lured  away  from  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska's  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  by  the  "challeng- 
ing dimensions"  of  the  new  program. 
.  .  .  Peter  Kassius  has  been  appointed 
director  of  Region  II,  Social  Security 
Board,  to  succeed  Anna  Rosenberg  who 
has  become  regional  director  for  the 
War  Manpower  Commission.  For  the 
past  five  years,  Mr.  Kassius  has  been 
associate  director  of  the  board's  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance.  .  .  .  Another  So- 
cial Security  Board  appointment  last 
month  made  Lavinia  Engle  director  of 
Region  IV,  to  succeed  G.  R.  Parker  who 
has  gone  to  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare.  Miss  Engle  was  formerly 
chief  of  the  board's  field  operations  divi- 
sion. .  .  .  James  L.  Fieser,  until  last 
month  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  domes- 
tic operations  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  now  the  ARC's  vice-chairman 
at  large. 

Ethel  Feineman,  formerly  field  secre- 
tary for  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  is  now  executive  director  of  the 
Educational  Center,  Seattle,  Wash.  .  .  . 
The  Jewish  Social  Service  in  New  York 
last  month  announced  that  Frances 
Levinson,  for  five  years  a  member  of  its 
supervisory  staff,  will  fill  the  post  of 
assistant  executive  director  which  has 
been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Elinor 
Blackman. 

Deaths 

ANNA  F.  DAVIES,  on  November  18,  in 
Vineland,  N.  J.  For  forty-four  years 
president  of  the  College  Settlement  in 
Philadelphia,  Miss  Davies  was  well 
known  for  the  crusading  spirit  in  which 
she  advocated  women's  rights,  and 
fought  for  such  social  improvements  as 
better  housing,  free  libraries,  a  good 
probation  system,  and  adequate  recre- 
ational facilities  for  children. 

DR.  S.  S.  GOLDWATER,  president  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New 
York  for  the  past  two  years,  and,  for 
the  sixteen  previous  years,  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Hospitals.  In  a 
resolution  of  tribute  last  month  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health  referred  to 
Dr.  Goldwater  as  "a  statesman  of  the 
public's  health,  a  world  renowned  de- 
signer and  administrator  of  hospitals 
and  a  courageous,  independent  thinker." 
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Book  Reviews 


Social  Work  Education 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  IN  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  Bertha  Capen 
Reynolds.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  390  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'"|~* HIS  book,  written  in  Miss  Reynolds' 
customarily  graceful  style,  is  divided 
into  five  parts:  the  scientific  method  of 
social  work,  in  reality  an  art;  the  pro- 
cess of  learning  an  art;  learning  and 
teaching  in  groups;  supervision  of  prac- 
tice; problems  arising  from  the  fact  that 
learning,  teaching,  and  practicing  social 
work  must  be  done  through  other  people. 

It  is  rare  that  persons  can,  as  the  au- 
thor does,  define  clearly  methods  of 
teaching,  supervising,  and  exercising 
leadership.  Miss  Reynolds'  success  in 
this  direction  probably  depends  largely 
on  her  ability  to  distinguish  between  the 
art  of  practice  and  the  art  of  teaching 
others  to  practice.  Educators  and  agency 
supervisors  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  her  exposition  of  supervisor- 
worker  relationship  as  inextricably 
bound  to  the  disciplined  use  the  practi- 
tioner makes  of  himself  as  a  person  in 
the  interests  of  service  to  another ;  in 
her  description  of  the  stages  of  learning; 
and  in  her  comments  on  the  current  cur- 
ricula in  the  professional  schools  of  so- 
cial work.  Significant  also  are  her  treat- 
ment of  client-worker  relationship  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  her  insistence  on  knowl- 
edge and  a  scientific  method,  and  her 
keen  observations  of  the  difficulties  so- 
cial workers  have  in  appraising  the  com- 
petence of  their  colleagues. 

This  reviewer  agrees  heartily  with 
the  author's  belief  that  student  cases 
need  not  be  selected  with  too  much 
anxiety  for  the  protection  of  the  client 
— that  if  they  are,  an  artificial  setting 
is  created  which  affords  the  student  an 
unreal  experience.  The  school  must  rig- 
idly exercise  its  educational  and  profes- 
sional responsibility  for  selecting  agen- 
cies and  supervisors  thoroughly  equipped 
to  give  students  a  maximum  experience. 
But  this  reviewer  is  more  optimistic 
than  the  author  about  the  success  with 
which  faculty  members  may  serve  also 
as  agency  supervisors. 

Another  interesting  point  discussed  is 
the  division  of  time  between  classroom 
and  field.  Miss  Reynolds  considers  how 
much  of  the  total  course  can  be  taught 
in  groups  (in  classroom)  and  to  indi- 
viduals (in  tutorial  conference).  She 
might  also  have  suggested  that  there 
must  be  group  teaching  in  the  field  too; 
that  the  division  on  the  b?sis  of  teach- 
ing theory  in  class  and  practice  in  the 
field  is  educationally  sound,  since  prac- 
tice in  the  literal  sense  cannot  be  taught 
elsewhere  than  in  the  field;  and  that  for 
the  school,  the  proportion  of  time  al- 


lotted to  class  and  field  is  of  enormous 
practical  importance.  What  she  has  done 
most  helpfully  in  this  aspect  is  to  point 
up  some  educational  problems  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  joint  thinking  and 
action  by  both  agency  workers  and  fac- 
ulty members,  with  responsibility  for  cur- 
ricular  decisions  resting  with  the  schools 
which  bear  responsibility  for  making 
them  effective.  JEANETTE  REGENSBURG 
Tulane  School  of  Social  Work 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Insight  on  Children 

CHILDREN  HAVE  THEIR  REASONS,  by  Ruth 
Wendell  Washburn.  Appletcn,  Century.  257  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  S  the  title  implies,  the  author  has 
aimed  to  interpret  for  parents  the 
reasons  underlying  the  behavior  of 
small  children.  She  discusses  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  a  young  child  in 
learning  to  curb  his  impulses  in  accord- 
ance with  the  parents'  demands  with  the 
purpose  of  increasing  parents'  insight 
rather  than  of  giving  formulas  or  ready- 
made  methods.  Throughout  the  book, 
she  emphasizes  the  individual  nature  of 
development  and  the  fact  that  no  out- 
sider or  book  can  give  exact  behavior 
prescriptions  because  "there  never  was 
before,  there  never  will  be  again,  a 
child  or  a  family  just  like  this  child  or 
this  family." 

This  basic  point  of  view  is  particular- 
ly well  developed  in  Chapter  4,  "Dis- 
ciplinary Tools,"  and  in  Chapter  5, 
'Children  Plan  Too."  "With  all  this 
energy  and  desire  to  find  out  seething 
within  him,  it  must  be  deeply  disappoint- 
ing to  a  child  to  find  someone  standing 
between  him  and  many  of  the  appar- 
ently available  things."  The  author 
shows  with  clarity  that  "at  least  two 
minds  are  at  work  in  every  situation,  not 
only  the  grown-up's  but  also  the  child's," 
and  points  out  that,  "There  must  al- 
ways be  conflict  between  a  child's  need 
for  freedom  of  action  and  the  parents' 
need  for  a  sense  of  power  or  success  in 
the  teaching  role." 

It  is  difficult  in  this  short  review  to 
give  a  complete  survey  of  the  book, 
which  includes  discussion  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subjects.  I  liked  particularly  the 
two  chapters  on  personality  develop- 
ment, the  one  on  teaching  very  young 
children,  and  the  clear  analysis  of  readi- 
ness in  the  developmental  process.  In 
this  last  she  discusses  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  teaching  a  child  before  he  is 
ready  or  in  attempting  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  development  beyond  the  child's 
own  individual  rate.  She  warns  that 
"Training  for  control  of  elimination  is 
often  the  first  real  bit  of  teaching  in 
which  the  program  gets  ahead  of  the 


child's  developmental  readiness  to  take 
over  the  responsibility.'' 

In  spite  of  the  author's  genuine  ef- 
fort to  make  this  a  book  for  parents, 
there  are  times  when  the  vocabulary 
limits  its  usefulness  to  persons  with  some 
background  in  psychology.  In  some  chap- 
ters the  introductory  sections  are  the- 
oretical and  academic  in  tone  while  the 
rest  of  the  chapter  is  alive  with  real 
life  situations.  There  is  perhaps  too 
much  verbiage  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
psychologist  to  parents.  The  vital  con- 
tent of  the  book  itself  is  a  better  argu- 
ment for  the  psychologist  than  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  this  professional. 

But  these  are  minor  criticisms  of  a 
book  full  of  useful  information  and  wise 
insight  into  the  needs  of  young  children. 
Oakland,  Calif.  Lois  HAYDEN  MEEK 

Students  Are  People 

PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  EDUCA- 
TION, by  Lois  Barclay  Murphy,  Eugene 
Lerner,  Jane  Judge,  and  Madeleine  Grant. 
Columbia  University  Preas.  306  pp.  Price  $2.75. 

LITERATURE  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  EDUCA- 
TION, by  Esther  Raushenbush.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  262  pp.  Price  $2.75. 

TEACHING  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  by  Ruth  L. 
Munroe.  Columbia  University  Press.  353  pp. 
Price  $3. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*Tp  HAT  education,  to  be  most  effective, 
•••  must  be  adjusted  to  the  needs,  in- 
terests, and  abilities  of  individual  stu- 
dents is  gradually  becoming  an  accepted 
principle  in  American  colleges.  This  rep- 
resents an  inevitable  trend  in  higher 
education,  an  unavoidable  refocusing  of 
educational  thought  and  effort  produced 
by  innumerable  factors.  It  represents  also 
the  desired  fruition  of  the  ideas  of  those 
who  would  make  students  rather  than 
subject  matter  the  center  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  whose  vision  extends  be- 
yond courses  to  personalities. 

But,  granting  that  the  student  is  the 
unit  of  education,  how  may  his  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities  be  discovered  and 
appraised?  Must  this  be  done  only  by 
specialized  experts?  When  it  has  been 
done,  how  may  the  curriculum  be 
adapted  to  the  new  objectives?  Such 
questions  suggest  the  need  for  experi- 
mentation, for  exploration,  for  willing- 
ness to  break  away  from  the  stereotyped 
and  traditional  and  to  plunge  into  the 
untried.  They  suggest  also  that  the  class- 
room teacher  may  play  a  significant  role 
in  this  process  since  he  has  close  con- 
tact with  students  and  it  is  he  who  must 
ultimately  put  new  educational  methods 
into  effect.  The  books  under  review  rep- 
resent attempts  by  the  Sarah  Lawrence 
faculty  to  do  just  this. 

The  first  two  are  provocative  reports 
of  efforts  to  adapt  educational  procedure 
of  the  student  in  specific  areas.  The 
third  is  a  critique  of  the  role  of  psychol- 
ogy in  education.  It  attempts  to  aid  the 
college  teacher  in  applying  the  findings 
ot  that  science  to  his  understanding  of 
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students  without  his  becoming  a  spe- 
cialist in  psychology  or  learning  how  to 
employ  highly  technical  diagnostic  de- 
vices. The  book  is  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  college  teaching.  If  students  could 
make  assignments  to  instructors,  it 
would  be  included  in  the  list  of  required 
reading.  At  a  time  when  higher  educa- 
tion everywhere  is  being  subjected  to 
critical  scrutiny,  books  which  aim  to 
point  a  new  direction  become  especially 
significant.  HENRY  BOWMAN 

Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Mentor  and  Friend 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  FOR  COMMUNITY 
NURSING,  by  Eric  Kent  Clarke,  M.D.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Press.  262  pp.  Price  $3.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

r~\R.  CLARKE  has  prepared  a  guide 
*-^  for  the  community  nurse  who  wishes 
to  be  helpful  to  her  patients  both  in 
their  emotional  and  physical  problems. 
He  emphasizes  the  contributions  made 
by  public  health  nurses  whenever  they 
have  been  in  a  position  to  assist  in  the 
treatment  of  emotional  difficulties. 

The  chapter  on  psychoneurotics  is 
especially  well  presented.  Dr.  Clarke 
shows  clearly  how  the  psychoneurotic, 
out  of  a  sense  of  his  inadequacy  in  the 
competitive  arena  of  life,  retires  into 
psychological  symptoms  and  physical  ail- 
ments that  will  spare  him  the  produc- 
tion of  his  anxieties. 

In  the  chapters  on  the  problems  of 
children,  the  connection  between  the 
symptom  formation  and  the  basic  cause 
is  not  quite  so  clearly  drawn.  In  his 
case  examples,  however,  Dr.  Clarke 
points  up  the  basic  fear  and  anxiety  in 
the  thwarted  lives  of  these  problem  chil- 
dren, and  the  emotional  distortion  or 
starvation  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. Early  detection  of  emotional  prob- 
lems is  necessary  to  their  successful  cure, 
and  the  community  nurse  is  in  a  strate- 
gic position  to  learn  of  such  problems. 
Calling  about  Johnnie's  measles,  for  in- 
stance, she  may  hear,  as  a  family  friend, 
about  the  eldest  daughter's  pathological 
worries  regarding  her  projected  mar- 
riage. 

The  community  nurse  can  make  vital 
contributions  in  two  fields  toward  the 
solution  of  emotional  difficulties.  In  the 
baby  clinics,  now  organized  in  so  many 
cities,  she  is  frequently  consulted  by 
mothers  about  feeding  problems,  temper 
tantrums,  night  terrors,  and  eneuresis. 

Second,  the  psychoneurotic,  with  his 
many  ailments  and  complaints,  frequent- 
ly seeks  advice  from  clinic  after  clinic, 
hunting  for  relief  and  causing  great  ex- 
pense to  the  community.  The  public 
health  nurse,  if  educated  to  recognize 
the  ailments  for  what  they  are,  may 
often  be  the  means  whereby  psychiatric 
services  are  obtained. 

The  author  devotes  an  interesting  sec- 
tion to  bibliotherapy — what  kind  of 


books  to  bring  to  your  convalescing  or 
chronically  ill  friend!  Did  you  know 
that  detective  thrillers  and  westerns  are 
most  sought  after  in  a  hospital  library, 
and  that  the  obstetrical  service  calls  for 
more  lurid,  bloodthirsty  books  than  any 
service  other  than  men's  surgery. 
New  York  ANNETTE  OVERBY 

Reflections  of  a  Public  Servant 

THE  PRIME  OF  LIFE,  by  Gove  Hambidge. 
Doubleday,  Doran.  243  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  ^HE  principal  research  writer  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  written  a  book  about  one  day  of  his 
life  and  work — from  his  awakening  be- 
fore dawn  to  hear  bird  songs  in  his 
Maryland  garden,  to  a  quiet  stroll  at 
midnight  with  his  dog.  The  day  he  chose 
was  a  Saturday  in  May,  1940.  The  hours 
brought  a  morning's  work  in  the  office, 
horseshoe  pitching  and  badminton,  much 
good  talk  and  good  companionship,  time 
for  a  hobby,  and  for  thinking  and  writ- 
ing. The  chapters  are  set  down  in  a 
mood  of  warm  contentment,  expressing 
the  author's  own  appreciation  of  the 
satisfactions  of  maturity,  of  a  creative 
job,  congenial  home  and  family  and 
friends,  the  attainment  of  a  living  philos- 
ophy, and  the  ability  to  face  the  un- 
certain future  without  dismay. 

I  think  Mr.  Hambidge  wrote  this 
book  primarily  to  tell  other  Americans 
about  Washington,  and  the  people  there 
who  carry  on  the  day-to-day  tasks  of 
government;  more  particularly,  about 
the  scientists  and  scholars  who  work 
in  federal  bureaus  and  departments,  in- 
stead of  for  industry,  or  on  college 
campuses.  As  always,  Mr.  Hambidge 
writes  with  depth  and  charm,  and  with 
a  deceptively  easy  flow  of  idea  and 
phrase.  This  record  of  his  day  leaves 
one  feeling  that  he  is  a  fortunate  man 
to  have  found  work  so  suited  to  his 
taste  and  talent;  and  feeling,  too,  that 
all  of  us  are  the  gainers  because  he 
found  it  in  the  public  service. 

BEULAH  AMIDON 

For  Public  Health  Nurses 

'  NURSING,  A  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE, by  Amelia  Howe  Grant.  Saunders.  277  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TN  view  of  the  present  campaign  to 
*•  draw  young  people  into  the  nursing 
field,  this  textbook  is  very  timely.  It  is 
designed  primarily  to  give  undergradu- 
ate student  nurses  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  the  nurse  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health.  Very  little  has  been  written 
expressly  for  this  group,  and  the  book 
should  prove  extremely  useful. 

Probably  no  nurse  is  better  qualified 
to  speak  for  public  health  nursing  than 
is  Miss  Grant,  the  present  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Nursing  in  New  York 
City's  Department  of  Health,  for  her 
experience  has  been  unusually  rich  and 


varied.  In  addition  to  fifteen  years  of 
experience  in  her  present  position,  she 
has  served  as  staff  nurse  and  supervisor 
in  a  large  visiting  nurse  service,  and  has 
used  her  public  health  preparation  in  the 
development  of  out-patient  services.  To 
many  nurses  who  have  studied  in  New 
York,  she  is  known  as  a  stimulating 
teacher  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
public  health  nursing;  and  throughout 
the  United  States  her  leadership  is  rec- 
ognized as  she  has  been  for  four  years 
president  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

The  book  is  concisely  and  clearly  writ- 
ten, with  material  presented  in  a  well 
organized  fashion.  A  helpful  bibliog- 
raphy for  undergraduate  students  is  in- 
cluded, chosen  to  supplement  and  expand 
the  material  carried  in  the  text.  With 
the  great  increase  in  numbers  of  volun- 
teers serving  in  health  agencies  today,  it 
would  seem  that  this  text  might  also  be 
widely  useful  in  giving  the  more  earnest 
volunteer  a  better  understanding  of  the 
community  health  programs  with  which 
she  is  assisting.  KATHARINE  FAVILLE 
Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service 

Getting  the  Most  Results 

SOLVING  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROBLEMS, 
by  Dorothy  B.  Nyswander.  Commonwealth 
Fund.  377  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

"PHE  use  of  "solving"  rather  than 
"solved"  is  significant  of  the  author's 
attitude  in  approaching  the  problem  of 
how  to  use  most  effectively  the  inade- 
quate amount  of  medical  and  nursing 
school  health  services  available  in  the 
public  and  parochial  elementary  schools 
of  New  York  City.  The  book  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  before  and  after 
results  obtained  by  personnel  subjected 
to  an  outstanding  piece  of  staff  educa- 
tion and  outlines  the  careful  mechanics 
of  the  process.  The  author  says  ".  .  .  in 
all  phases  of  the  work  the  study  staff 
attempted  to  make  the  learning  a  dy- 
namic adventure  .  .  ."  and  she  makes 
this  story  of  the  learning  and  its  results 
a  dramatic  and  convincing  account. 

Schools  which  have  a  comparable 
amount  of  service  or  less  might  use  the 
study  as  a  working  manual.  Schools 
which  can  attempt  to  give  their  pupils 
whatever  health  service  a  school  should 
give — and  it  is  their  representatives  who 
will  be  giving  this  volume  the  most  at- 
tention— will  find  in  it  helpful  material 
on  such  subjects  as:  reducing  the  con- 
fusion resulting  from  differences  of 
opinion  between  school  and  family  phy- 
sician ;  a  comparison  of  audiometer  find- 
ings and  teachers'  observations  of  hear- 
ing difficulties  on  the  same  children;  a 
close  tie-up  with  relief  agencies  to  reduce 
waste  in  obtaining  treatment;  and  sev- 
en stimulating  appraisal  forms  which 
can  be  used  for  self-evaluation. 

There  will  be  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  author's  views  of  differential  diag- 
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noses  as  a  school  responsibility,  and  on 
her  conclusion  that  a  report  of  person- 
nel activities  has  more  significance  to 
school  administrators  than  a  report  of 
the  health  status  of  pupils  and  of  their 
unmet  health  needs.  Because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  providing  a  reliable  health 
inventory  within  the  limitations  of  the 
service,  the  author's  omission  of  one  is 
not  a  fault.  Her  program  is  ideal  for 
the  situation,  containing  as  it  does  an 
explanation  of  the  compromises  required 
by  circumstances. 

How  to  get  a  complete  examination 
for  school  children  when  the  school  ex- 
amination does  not  "go  below  the  waist," 
and  parents  cannot  afford  a  family  phy- 
sician, is  a  question  raised  but  not  an- 
swered. Having  the  child's  teacher  pres- 
ent at  the  examination  is  conceded  an 
impossibility  and  a  very  good  compen- 
sation is  developed. 

The  book  presents  evidences  that  the 
study  on  which  it  is  based  attained  its 
end — effective  utilization  of  organized 
effort  for  the  better  health  of  school 
children.  MARIE  SWANSON 

N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Education 

Thinking  in  Groups 

LET'S  TRY  THINKING:  A  HANDBOOK  OK 
DEMOCRATIC  ACTION,  by  Ivah  Deering.  Antioch 
Press.  199  pp.  Price  $2.50  cloth;  $1.50  paper, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

V/TRS.  DEERING's  understanding  of 
•'•'•*•  group  thinking  has  "grown  gradu- 
ally out  of  her  years  of  teaching,  learn- 
ing, and  working  with  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans who  had  hopes  to  fulfill  and  prob- 
lems to  solve."  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  book  is  a  true  and  human  ac- 
count of  a  process  which  is  exciting  in  the 
actuality  but  usually  dull  in  portrayal. 
And  there  are  other  reasons  why  one 
reads  Mrs.  Deering  through  without 
skipping.  One  is  that  her  exceedingly 
sensitive  and  appreciative  spirit  helps  to 
make  the  analysis  a  description  of  subtle 
phenomena  in  human  exchange  rather 
than  a  dusty  blueprint  of  techniques.  The 
discussion  takes  you  through  successive 
layers  of  experience,  in  contrast  with  the 
two  dimensional  treatment  which  forums, 
symposia,  panels,  and  round  tables  quite 
commonly  receive. 

The  book  is  completely  free  of  the 
flavor  of  a  dissertation  and  comes  as 
close  to  being  a  really  usable  guide  for 
real  people  doing  a  real  community  job 
as  anything  this  reviewer  has  seen. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Deering 
confines  the  subject  so  largely  to  meeting 
near-at-hand  problems  through  group 
discussion.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  she 
supports  the  contention  that  if  we  solve 
our  hometown  problems  the  world  will 
wag  along  all  right.  Not  that  she  skips 
the  national  and  international  issues  en- 
tirely. But  the- book  provides  little  aid 
for  persons  who  are  wrestling  with  the 
current  job  of  projecting  understanding 
beyond  the  Seven  Seas. 


Neither  does  the  book  go  so  far  as 
this  reviewer  would  like  into  the  vexing 
question  of  how  to  evoke  careful  and 
disciplined  group  thinking  on  the  complex 
and  difficult  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems about  which  we,  the  people,  must 
express  ourselves.  What  are  the  limits  of 
group  capability?  Do  we  put  any  kind  of 
issue  before  any  group?  Do  we  believe 
in  selected  groups  for  knotty  issues?  How 
much  discipline  in  group  discussion  does 
good  "group  work"  practice  demand? 

The  author  includes  highly  usable  sec- 
tions on  "institutes,"  committee  work, 
community  discussional  services,  neigh- 
borhood action,  committee  and  group 
leadership. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  JOHN  W.  HERRING 

Marital  Advice 

SEX  FULFILLMENT  IN  MARRIAGE,  by 
Ernest  R.  Groves,  Gladys  Hoagland  Groves  and 
Catherine  Groves.  Introduction  by  Robert  A. 
Ross,  M.  D.  Emerson  Books.  319  pp.  Price 
$3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

A  S  Dr.  Ross  remarks  in  the  introduc- 
^*  tion,  this  volume  contains  "the  best 
there  is  on  the  subject  of  sex  and  mar- 
riage." What  is  more  important  is  that 
the  authors  demonstrate  their  apprecia- 
tion that  marriage  potentials  involve  nor- 
malities rather  than  abnormalities,  and 
that  sex  fulfillment  is  something  to  be 
sought  "with  insight  stemming  from 
knowledge." 

This  is  the  first  cooperative  book  of 
the  Groves  family.  It  is  a  satisfactory 
source  of  intelligent  and  accurate  infor- 
mation for  those  about  to  enter  into 
marriage.  Written  with  understanding 
and  reasonableness  it  recognizes  that  ful- 
fillment in  marriage  is  related  to  life 
experience  in  childhood,  the  development 
of  proper  attitudes  before  and  after  sex 
awakening.  It  routes  the  way  for  mu- 
tual marital  responsibilities  to  maintain 
the  romantic  element  in  marriage  as  well 
as  to  further  practical  happiness.  The 
unity  in  style  and  the  frank  broad 
understanding  of  human  values  makes 
it  a  welcome  addition  to  the  sound 
books  discussing  the  human  experiences 
combining  biological  drives  and  social 
living  within  the  framework  of  socially 
sanctioned  marriage. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Recreation  Study 

RECREATION  AND  DELINQUENCY:  A 
STUDY  OF  FIVE  SELECTED  CHICAGO  COMMUNI- 
TIES, by  Ethel  Shanas,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Catherine  E.  Dunning.  Prepared  for  the  Chi- 
cago Recreation  Commission,  under  the  super- 
vision of  its  Committee  on  Recreation  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  284  pp.  and  index.  Price 
$1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T  JNDERTAKEN  to  discover  the  re- 
lationship  between  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  recreation,  this  study  is  a 
statistical  investigation  into  the  leisure 
time  activities  and  interests  of  15,000 
boys  and  8,000  girls  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  seventeen,  in  four  areas  of  high 
delinquency  and  one  of  low  delinquency. 
It  includes  four  recommendations:  Chi- 


cago needs  more  adequate  provision  for 
recreation  under  good  leadership; 
workers  should  give  individualized  at- 
tention to  "unofficial  delinquents" ;  pro- 
grams of  existing  services  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  "high-spirited  adolescents"; 
since  recreational  services  for  girls  are 
particularly  meager,  these  should  be  in- 
creased, possibly  through  neighborhood 
recreation  councils. 

Some  of  the  questions  raised  in  the 
body  of  the  study  are:  Are  group  work 
programs  challenging  enough  to  compete 
with  the  adventure  of  crime?  Are  high- 
ly competitive  sports  and  unsupervised 
mass  activities  positively  conducive  to 
juvenile  delinquency?  Have  group  work- 
ers consciously  used  informal  activities 
to  attract  children  into  more  individual- 
ized processes? 

With  the  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency 
concomitant  to  the  war  effort,  the  need 
to  determine  the  relation  of  recreation 
to  juvenile  delinquency  takes  on  a  new- 
urgency.  In  this  connection,  Dr.  Philip 
L.  Seman,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Recreation  Commission,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  his  preface  to  the 
study: 

"Recreation  is  justification  in  itself, 
and  needs  no  special  pleading  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  prevent  delinquency. 
If,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  relation- 
ship between  recreation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  delinquency,  it  is  important  to 
know  it.  And  if  there  are  kinds  of  rec- 
reation more  effective  for  character- 
building  than  others,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  know  that." 

WILLIAM  H.  RIBACK. 
Executive  Director 
Council  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Success  in  College 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  EIGHT-YEAR  STUDY, 
by  Wilford  M.  Aikin.  Harper.  157  pp.  Price 
$1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


TN  1932,  a  Commission  on  the  Relation 
of  School  and  College  of  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Association  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
proposed  that  the  graduates  of  a  selected! 
group  of  secondary  schools  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  admission  to  college  for  an 
experimental  period  without  reference  to> 
the  usual  subject  and  unit  requirements- 
The  purpose  of  this  suggestion  was  two- 
fold: (1)  to  enable  these  schools  to  ex- 
periment in  the  development  of  a  cur- 
riculum which  they  believed  would  insure 
greater  mastery  and  more  continuity  in 
learning  than  the  conventional  unit  sys- 
tem permits,  more  adequate  provision  for 
creative  expression,  greater  emphasis 
upon  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  our  civilization,  more  sensitive  con- 
cern for  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility,  and  more  emphasis, 
upon  guidance  and  meeting  the  needs  of 
students;  (2)  to  test  the  prevailing  as- 
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sumption  that  success  in  college  depends 
upon  previous  preparation  in  specific  sub- 
jects such  as  algebra  or  geometry,  chem- 
istry, Latin,  ancient  history,  with  a  pre- 
scribed content  within  each  one  of  these 
fields.  Some  300  colleges  and  universities 
finally  agreed  to  the  arrangement  for  a 
period  of  eight  years. 

"The  Story  of  the  Eight- Year  Study" 
is  the  first  of  a  five-volume  report  upon 
this  experiment.  The  author  was  chair- 
man of  the  commission  and  active  direc- 
tor of  the  study.  With  admirable  clarity 
he  reviews  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the 
professional  educator  the  origin,  the  con- 
duct, and  the  results  of  the  experiment. 
He  describes  the  launching  of  the  project, 
the  types  of  curricula  developed  within 
the  "thirty  school  systems";  the  methods 
and  devices  evolved  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  new  curricula  and  a  more  adequate 
understanding  and  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents; the  results  of  what  happened  to 
the  graduates  of  the  schools  upon  admis- 
sion to  college;  and  the  suggestions  that 
emerge  with  reference  to  future  rela- 
tions between  schools  and  colleges. 

The  results  of  the  study,  as  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Aikin,  are  significant.  They  dispel 
completely  the  notion  that  specific  prepa- 
ration in  specific  subject  matter  is  essen- 
tial for  success  in  college.  While  the 
schools  concerned  differed  widely  from 
each  other,  their  graduates  more  than 
held  their  own  in  college.  For  example, 
when  some  1,475  students  from  the  ex- 
perimental schools  were  matched  accord- 
ing to  age,  sex,  race,  scholastic  aptitude 
scores,  home  and  community  background, 
interest  and  probable  future,  with  a 
similar  number  of  students  from  schools 
"who  had  taken  the  prescribed  courses, 
had  graduated  from  some  school  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  study,  and  had  met  the 
usual  entrance  requirements,"  the  advan- 
tage was  clearly  in  favor  of  the  non-tra- 
ditional group.  The  latter  excelled  not 
only  in  grade  averages,  in  academic  hon- 
ors won,  in  "intellectual  curiosity  and 
drive,"  in  "resourcefulness  in  meeting 
new  situations,"  in  "ability  to  plan  their 
time  effectively,"  but  also  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  "enjoyed  appreciative  ex- 
periences in  the  arts,"  participated  in  or- 
ganized student  group  activities,  and 
"earned  in  each  year  a  higher  percentage 
of  non-academic  honors." 

The  study  proposes,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  present  plan  of  admission  to  college, 
a  method  that  would  not  fix  the  content 
organization  of  the  high  school  curricu- 
lum but  which  would  neverthless  provide 
colleges  with  ample  information  regard- 
ing the  student,  his  qualities  of  charac- 
ter, habits  of  work,  personality  and  social 
adjustments.  As  against  subject  matter 
examinations  of  the  old  type,  the  commis- 
sion recommends  the  use  of  scholastic 
aptitude  tests  and  other  educational  tests 
appropriate  to  a  school's  objectives. 
New  York  A.  LOUISE  BRUSH,  M.D. 


Readers  Write 


Aliens  and  Loyalty 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Never  before  has  there 
been  greater  need,  nor  greater  compel- 
ling necessity  for  persons  who  have 
undertaken  the  profession  of  social  work 
to  understand  and  to  interpret  the  na- 
ture of  our  government  and  what  it  may 
become.  We  who  work  with  aliens, 
especially  those  designated  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  as  alien  enemies,  and  with 
their  American  born  children,  little  re- 
moved from  the  conditions  and  ideologies 
of  their  parents'  homelands,  are  con- 
stantly aware  of  their  emotional  stresses, 
fears,  and  uncertainties.  We  have  a 
unique  opportunity  of  interpreting  the 
ideals  of  our  form  of  government  to 
them,  and  we  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  interpret  their  bewilderment  of  soul 
to  our  older  American  folks  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Nothing  could  do  more  to  make  clear 
to  the  foreign  born  the  essentially  just 
attitude  of  our  government  toward  them 
than  has  the  Attorney  General's  order 
relieving  aliens  of  Italian  nationality 
from  the  restrictions  controlling  aliens 
of  enemy  nationalities.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  November  1942,  page  307.] 
Moreover,  the  fine  understanding  of  the 
alien's  position  which  has  been  evident 
in  the  alien  registrations  and  in  the 
handling  of  individual  cases  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
has  revealed  the  Department  of  Justice 
not  as  a  feelingless  machine  but  as  a 
part  of  a  government  which  takes  ac- 
count of  individual  people. 

Loyal  aliens  understand  that  a  just 
consideration  of  the  individual  means  also 
that  disloyalty  to  our  country  must  be 
treated  with  all  severity.  They,  as  all 
of  us,  may  rest  content  that  the  duly 
authorized  agencies  of  our  government 
are  seeking  out  suspicious  and  disloyal 
aliens  (and  citizens)  and  that  such  will 
be  brought  to  justice  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities. The  loyal  Japanese  aliens  and 
the  large  numbers  of  young  citizens  of 
Japanese  extraction  have  given  us  a 
magnificent  demonstration  of  coopera- 
tion with  government  orders  under  try- 
ing conditions.  Because  they  have  real- 
ized that  in  war  the  just  must  suffer 
with  the  unjust,  young  citizens  of  Japa- 
nese blood  have  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  task  of  organizing  life  in  the  reloca- 
tion camps. 

Because  our  government  is  directed 
by  human  beings,  there  will  always  be 
some  errors.  But  we  can  feel  sure  that 
when  we  try  to  interpret  to  our  govern- 
ment officials  the  social  situation  of  the 
folks  known  to  our  agencies,  we  shall 
receive  a  fair  hearing,  and  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  see  that  justice  will  be 
done.  It  is  also  our  task  to  help  our 


aliens  to  understand  that  loyalty,  and 
honesty  on  their  part  will  bring  fair 
treament  as  speedily  as  may  be  under 
war  conditions.  LOUISA  S.  NEUMANN 
International  Institute,  Providence,  R.  /. 

Can  You  Adjust? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  While  in  civilian  life 
I  regarded  myself  as  an  efficient  social 
worker,  possessed  of  the  essential  con- 
fidence required  to  perform  any  task 
creditably.  From  where  I  now  stand,  I 
wonder  if  at  times  I  may  have  been 
guilty  of  dismissing  a  crisis  in  another's- 
life  with  a  mere  patter  of  meaningless 
verbiage.  Since  becoming  an  infinite- 
simal part  of  an  eight-million-man  army 
I  have  had  unusual  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  multifarious  adjustments  men 
from  every  range  of  life  must  make. 
The  causal  factor  is  now  war,  rather 
than  a  stagnant  economy,  but  the  result- 
ant emotional  conflicts  are  even  more 
profound. 

The  mold  for  converting  a  civilian  to 
a  soldier  is  inflexibly  fashioned.  The 
thin,  the  stout,  the  youngster  and  the 
oldster,  the  nervous  and  the  assured,  the 
intelligent  and  the  dullard,  the  masculine 
and  the  dilettante,  and  hundreds  who 
might  be  classified  in  other  categories,  all 
are  exposed  to  the  stern  routine.  The 
war  is  a  savage  and  very  realistic  thing, 
in  which  the  person  can  be  given  scant 
notice.  The  initial  training  is  arduous  in 
every  sense;  and  although  you  may  be 
certain  in  advance  to  fail  in  some  edu- 
cative endeavor,  you  are  required  to  try. 
Have  you  ever  seen  fear  on  the  face  of 
a  man  who  lacks  mental  and  physical 
coordination,  and  is  obliged  to  scale  a 
series  of  obstacles,  or  injure  himself  in 
the  attempt?  Can  you  see  the  ordinarily 
cautious  man  pushed  in  a  gas-filled 
chamber  and  given  but  seconds  to  remove 
a  gas  mask  from  its  case  and  properly 
affix  it  to  his  head?  These  are  but 
brief  and  simple  examples  of  the  new 
experiences  war  has  brought  to  the  in- 
ducted individual.  Separated  completely 
from  a  well  ordered  life,  the  embryo 
soldier  often  undergoes  violent  psychic 
reaction.  Many  will  desert  ("go  over 
the  hill"),  seek  entrance  to  a  hospital 
ward,  or  attempt  to  devise  some  means 
of  escape. 

Today  everyone  need  adjust  himself 
to  the  war.  Those  who  remain  at  home, 
as  well  as  the  soldier,  will  necessarily 
have  to  revise  their  ideas  of  living.  The 
social  worker  is  no  longer  on  the  side- 
lines, strictly  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
He  is  inextricably  caught  up  in  the  web 
of  war  and,  as  a  service  man  or  a  re- 
maining civilian,  must  now  fully  under- 
stand what  it  means  to  adjust. 

CORPORAL  EDWARD  MONAHAN 
Camp  Lee,  Va. 
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RESORT 


MERRIEBROOK 

Poughquag,   New  York 

(70  miles  from  New  Yotk) 

Pre-revolutionory  home  in 
the  rolling  hills  of  Dutchess 
County,  offers  peace  and 
quiet,  well-prepared  food 
and  all  modern  comforts, 
to  a  few  cultured  adults. 
Open  all  year.  Weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  References. 

Tel.  North  Clove  2583 


FOR  SALE 


ESROBERT  SUN  LAMP 

perfect  condition;   Mercury  Bulb.  Volts   105-120, 

Cycle  40,  Watts  450.     $25  plus  delivery  charges. 

Address   7836   Survey 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  64  West  48th  Street, 
New  York.  A  professional  bureau  specializing 
in  group  work,  institutional,  case  work,  medi- 
cal social  work,  and  secretarial  positions. 
We  are  more  successful  in  placing  candidates 
who  can  come  to  the  office  for  personal  inter- 
view. Wise.  7-4961. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

WORKERS  WANTED 

Well  trained  psychiatric  case  worker,  preferably 
with  some  experience  in  child  guidance  work. 
Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bureau,  682 
High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Field  secretary  for  national  organi- 
zation ;  applicant  must  be  familiar  with  child 
protection  work  and  social  problems  affecting 
children ;  possessed  of  executive  ability  and  be 
willing  to  travel.  Career  position.  Adequate 
salary.  Write  for  particulars  to  W.  A. 
Ekwall,  50  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Professionally  trained  and  experienced  case 
worker  for  private  family  agency  in  South- 
West.  Salary  $1800.00.  7833  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HAN,  college  graduate,  long  social  recreational 
directoi  experience,  available  for  boys'  club 
or  similar  connection.  7839  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORK  EXECUTIVE  now  in  Can- 
ada wishes  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
Seeking  greater  opportunities.  Twelve  years' 
successful  experience  in  States  and  Canada 
in  Institution  Administration,  Child  Welfare 
and  Group  work  (Settlement).  Good  organ- 
izer, accustomed  to  hard  work.  Thirty-five 
years  of  age.  Excellent  references  and  cre- 
dentials. 7841  Survey. 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


For  Social  Workers 

ATTACKING  ON  SOCIAL  WORK'S 
THREE  FRONTS,  by  Shelby  M.  Harrison. 
30  pp.  Price  15  cents,  from  the  Russell  Sapre 
Foundation,  130  East  22  Street.  New  York. 

A  reprint  of  the  presidential  address 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  New  Orleans  last  May. 

CHILD  CARE  AND  PROTECTION  SUP- 
PLEMENT. 40  pp.  Price  25  cents,  from 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc., 
130  East  22  Street,  New  York 

A  supplement  to  the  league's  Bulletin 
for  April,  1942,  presenting  nine  dis- 
cussions of  as  many  phases  of  the 
principles,  practices,  and  processes  in 
child  care  and  protection. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  EVALUATING  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS FROM  RESPONSIBLE  REL- 
ATIVES. 12  pp.  Price  20  cents,  from  the 
New  York  Budget  Council,  105  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

Schedules  and  charts  to  enable  social 
investigators  to  determine  how  much 
support  relatives  should  be  expected 
to  contribute. 


Social  Programs 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  HOMELESS.  Issued 
by  the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  London, 
England.  48  pp.  Price  15  cents,  from  the 
British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York. 

A  description  of  the  British  emerg- 
ency welfare  services. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  RURAL  LIFE,  by 
Mildred  Binns  Young.  43  pp.  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  No.  19.  Price  15  cents,  from 
Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

A  discussion  of  how  farming  can  be 
brought  back  to  good  repute  as  a  way 
of  life. 

FRIENDS  AND  A  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE IN  WAR  AND  PEACE,  by  Arthur 
Dunham.  67  pp.  Price  15  cents,  from  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20 
South  12  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  discussion  of  the  considerations  fac- 
ing Friends  in  relation  to  wartime 
community  service,  with  suggestions  of 
activities  for  individuals  and  meetings, 
ings. 

FINAL  ACT  OF  THE  EIGHTH  PAN 
AMERICAN  CHILD  CONGRESS,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C.  31  pp.  Pan  American  Con- 
gress Series  No.  37  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  recommendations  of  the  inter- 
American  conference  on  child  welfare 
which  was  held  in  Washington  last 
May. 

DIRECT  AND  WORK  RELIEF  AND  FED 
ERAL  WORK  PROGRAMS  IN  ALL& 
GHENY  COUNTY,  1920-1941,  by  Ralph 
Carr  Fletcher,  Katharine  A.  Biehl,  and 
Joseph  L.  Zarefsky.  Social  Research  Mono- 
graph No.  5  of  the  bureau  of  social  research, 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh.  53  pp. 
Price  75  cents. 

A  comprehensive  picture  of  relief  ex- 
penditures in  the  county  over  a 
twenty-one  year  period,  showing  the 
types  of  needs  that  were  met  and  the 
agencies  that  participated. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schae'er,  executive  secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  occupatfonal,  psycho- 
logical, psychiatric  and  social  services.  Esther 
Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service  and  Vo- 
cational Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz,  di- 
rector; Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
5Rth  St..  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 

monthly    magazine.    Public    Health    Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
ar.d  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  "including 
20  centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas 
lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are  avail- 
able. Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-S600.  Hon- 
orary Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  Presi- 
dent, Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.  ;  National 
Director,  D.  Kenneth  Rose :  Medical  Di- 
rector, Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th  St.,   N.   Y.   City.     WA   9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER.  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.-4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-8  P.M. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recre- 
ation centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU— 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 
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